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A  MISSIONARY  standing  on  St.  Thomas's  Mount,  with  the 
Carnatic  at  his  feet,  asked  himself,  ^  From  that  plain  below  did 
the  very  hand  which  our  blessed  Lord  called  to  touch  His 
wounded  side  point  the  eye  of  nations  to  their  God?'  This 
question  has  been  well  debated ;  but  is  not  settled  yet,  and 
perhaps  never  will  be.  Whether  Thomas  called  Didymus 
preached  the  faith  in  India  or  not,  it  was  early  planted  there. 
The  first  recorded  connexion  of  our  own  country  with  Hin- 
dustan had  reference  to  Christianity,  and  was  also  associated 
with  the  fairest  name  in  our  early  history.  About  a  thousand 
years  ago,  Alfred  the  Great  sent  a  mission  to  the  tomb  of  St. 
Thomas  in  India. 

When  Pedro  Cabral,  one  of  the'  early  Portuguese  navigators, 
returned  from  India,  part  of  his  freight,  which  excited  much 
attention,  was  two  Hindu  Christians,  bearing  the  names  of 
Matthias  and  Joseph.  It  was  thus  made  known  to  Christendom 
that  fruit  of  the  missionary  zeal  of  the  first  centuries  still 
remained  in  the  extreme  south  of  India.  There  a  considerable 
population  professed  the  faith,  revered  the  Scriptures,  and  had  a 
Christian  literature.  They  also  enjoyed  more  or  less  considera- 
tion from  the  Kings  of  the  country,  and  sometimes  had  even 
had  Christian  princes  of  their  own.  When  Vasco  di  Gam  a,  the 
great  discoverer,  reached  the  shores  of  India  the  second  time, 
he  was  met  by  a  deputation  of  those  Christians  called  Syrians, 
and  Christians  of  St.  Thomas.  They  carried  a  wand  of  ver- 
milion wood  tipped  with  silver,  and  graced  with  bells.  This, 
they  said,  was  the  sceptre  of  their  Christian  princes,  now 
passed  away ;  and  they  offered  it  to  him  in  token  of  sub- 
mission to  the  Christian  prince,  his  master.  Of  this  they 
afterwards  had  cause  to  repent.  When  it  proved  that  they  did 
not  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  or  believe  several  of 
her  doctrines,  and  that  many  of  her  ceremonies  were  not  only 
unknown  to  them,  but  distasteful,  collisions  began.  These  led 
to  disaster  after  disaster,  until  liberties  which  they  had  pre- 
served among  the  heathen  were  lost,  and  valuable  writings, 
which  their  enemies  had  respected,  were  cast  into  the^  flames  by 
their  new  friends  from  the  West.^ 


*  Madras,  Mysore,  and  South  India,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hoole,  contains  a  good 
and  brief  account  of  these  transactions  with  the  Syrian  Christians ;  as  also  of  the  pro- 
ccccings  of  the  Jesuits  at  Madura.    Hough  narrates  them  at  length . 
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Hie  endeavours  of  the  Portuguese  to  disseminate  Christianity 
in  India  were  sincere  according  to  their  views,  and  merit  admira- 
tion for  the  scale  on  which  they  were  projected,  the  energy  with 
which  they  were  followed  up,  and  the  personal  devotion  of  some 
of  their  missionaries.  But  these,  in  the  spirit  of  their  church 
and  times,  placed  their  reliance  for  success  to  a  great  extent 
upon  force.  They  had  always  their  government  at  command, 
both  as  to  its  political  influence  and  its  military  power.  Ter- 
rible scenes  of  persecution  were  enacted ;  the  Inquisition  itself 
was  transplanted  to  the  soil  of  India,  and  flourished  in  the 
city  of  Goa.  All  its  prisoners  were  not  as  happy  as  Father 
Euphrem. 

When  the  English  obtained  leave  to  form  a  settlement  where 
the  greal  city  of  Madras  now  stands,  they  found  about  ^  six 
fishermen's  huts.'  The  Agent  of  the  Company,  the  true  father 
and  founder  of  the~  ^  traditionary  policy,'  whereby  religion  was 
made  a  matter  of  account,  invited  a  number  of  Capuchin  monks 
to  settle,  among  whom  was  Father  Euphrem.  This  was  done 
with  a  view  to  ^  draw  the  Portuguese  from  St.  Thome,^  and 
thereby  secure  ^  an  increase  of  trade.'  ^  The  preaching  of  Father. 
Euphrem  excited  suspicions  among  the  zealous  worshippers  of 
the  Virgin,  as  to  his  orthodoxy.  They  enticed  him  off  British 
ground  to  St.  Thome,  where  he  was  seized,  hurried  on  board 
ship,  taken  to  Goa,  and  immured  in  the  Inquisition.  Soon 
afterwards  a  party  of  English  sailors  landed  at  the  same  place. 
They  went  round  the  city  to  see  the  sights,  and,  naturally 
enough,  asked  for  the  Inquisition.  But  no  sooner  had  they 
gained  admittance,  than  they  secured  the  gates,  drew  their 
weapons,  rushed  upon  the  tribunal,  then  in  session,  and  com- 
manded the  fathers,  at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  to  deliver  up  the 
prisoner  who  had  been  inveigled  off  British  ground.  The 
inquisitors  were  conquered  for  once ;  and  Father  Euphrem  was 
carried  back  to  Madras  in  triumph. 

Some  strangers  appeared  among  the  Brahmans  of  Madura 
with  complexions  scarcely  lighter  than  they  had  before  seen 
in  visitors  from  the  North.  These  announced  themselves 
as  Brahmans  from  the  West,  of  a  much  higher  order  than 
any  in  the  East,  and  they  bore  Hindu  names.  Their  leader, 
Robert  de  Nobili,  a  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Cardinal 
Bellarmine,  produced  a  parchment  seemingly  very  old,  with 
a  record  in  ancient  Hindu  characters,  which  declared  that 


*  Hough,  the  historian,  naturally  thinks  that  the  monks  were  invited  in  order  to 
provide  instruction  for  their  co-religionists;  but  the  true  reason  is  stated  in.  the  Agent's 
own  letter,  as  given  by  Orme,  Historical  Tragmenis,  note  xli\^ 
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the  Brahmans  of  the  city  of  Rome  were  of  much  older  date 
than  those  of  India,  and  that  the  Jesuits  of  Rome  were 
descended  in  a  direct  line  from  the  god  Brahma.  When  closely 
pressed  as  to  the  authenticity  of  this  document,  he  took  oath, 
before  the  whole  assembly  of  Brahmans,  that  he  derived  his 
own  descent  from  Brahma."^  To  sustain  this  bold  imposture, 
they  caused  to  be  discovered  a  fifth  Veda,  in  which  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  Bible  was  ingeniously  dovetailed  with  matter 
designed  to  make  it  pass  with  Brahmans  as  part  of  their  indige- 
nous writings.  They  further  adopted  the  yellow  robe  of  the 
Hindu  hermit,  abstained  from  animal  food,  carried  upon  their 
forehead  the  marks  distinctive  of  the  heathen,  and  treated  the 
Pariahs  with  the  contempt  becoming  men  of  the  highest  caste. 
In  their  ceremonies  they  adopted  all  that  was  most  pro- 
minent in  those  of  the  heathen,  not  even  excepting  the  dancing 
women. 

Though  the  Church  of  Rome  may  claim  a  monopoly  of  reli- 
gious fraud  as  a  means  of  conversion  in  India,  it  is  not  so  with 
respect  to  force.  This  was  adopted  by  the  Protestant  Dutch 
in  Ceylon,  and  unsparingly  used.'  To  it  thej^  added  the  further 
instrument  of  bribery,  offering  ptace  only  to  such  as  would  sub- 
scribe a  good  Protestant  confession  of  faith,  and  placing  all 
others  under  disabilities,  not  merely  in  this  particular,  but  even 
as  to  the  tenure  of  land.f 

Attempts  to  propagate  Christianity  by  aid  of  force,  fraud, 
and  bribery,  have  had  as  fair  a  trial  in  India  as  the  admirers  of 
such  expedients  could  desire.  The  result  has  been  what  might 
be  anticipated.  The  Romanists  gathered  masses  of  nominal  con- 
verts, who  never  advanced  beyond  the  heathen  either  in  intelli- 
gence or  morality,  and  have  never  in  any  respect  brought  honour 
to  the  Christian  name.  The  Protestant  converts  of  Ceylon,  who 
were  numbered  by  tens  of  thousands,  melted  away  like  snow 
as  soon  as  the  political  breezes  changed  to  a  milder  quarter. 
We  do  not  mention  these  proceedings  as  part  of  the  real  plant- 
ing of  Christianity  in  India,  or  even  as  a  preparation  for  it ;  but 
only  as  events  in  the  external  religious  history  of  the  country 
which  cannot  be  kept  entirely  out  of  sight. 

The  East  India  Company  had  existed  more  than  a  century, 
and  no  effort  whatever  had  been  put  forth  on  the  part  of  the 
Christians  of  England  to  make  known  the  Gospel  in  the  East.  In 
the  mean  time  the  Danes  had  also  formed  settlements  there. 


*  De  Nobili's  Hindu  name  was  Fatwabod  Haca  Swamy. 

t  Sec  Christianity  in  Ceylon.    By  Sir  J.  Emerson  Tennent. 
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Early  in  the  last  century  a  pious  chaplain  of  King  Frederick  the 
Fourth  impressed  upon  his  Majesty  the  duty  of  making  pro- 
vision for  the  conversion  of  his  Hindu  subjects  to  the  Christian 
religion.  He  at  once  received  the  royal  command  to  seek  for 
suitable  men  to  undertake  such  a  mission,  and  with  that  view 
wrote  to  Professor  Franck  of  Halle.  That  eminent  man  laid 
the  proposition  for  the  distant  mission  before  two  young  men, 
whom  he  thought  qualified  to  undertake  it, — Ziegenbalg  and 
Plutschou.  God  gave  them  a  heart  to  accept  the  call,  and  they 
were  soon  tossing  in  a  lengthened  storm  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay  ; 
but  they  said,  ^  The  more  the  storming  and  roaring  seas  broke  in 
upon  us,  the  more  the  joy  and  praises  of  God  increased  in  our 
mouths.' 

On  July  9th,  1706,  these  first  Protestant  missionaries  touched 
the  soil  of  India  at  the  otherwise  undistinguished  town  of  Tran- 
quebar.  Three  years  later  M.  Boehm,  chaplain  to  Prince  George 
of  Denmark,  consort  of  Queen  Anne,  published  in  England 
translations  of  letters  from  the  missionaries,  recounting  their 
early  proceedings  in  translating  the  Scriptures,  establishing 
schools,  and  attempting  to  preach.  These  he  dedicated  to  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  as  president  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  which  had  been  formed  a  few  years 
before.  That  body  soon  voted  £20,  to  encourage  the  mission- 
aries, accompanied  with  the  following  prayer  :  '  May  the  Lord 
bless  you,  whom  He  hath  counted  worthy  to  sow  the  first  seed 
of  a  work  which  in  time  may  grow  to  a  treC;,  in  whose  branches 
the  birds  of  the  air  may  build  their  nests  !  This  was  the  first 
act  by  which  our  own  nation  took  any  part  in  the  attempt  to 
Christianize  India.  It  was  tardy  in  point  of  time,  and  small  in 
amount,  but  performed  in  an  excellent  spirit,  and  with  a  truly 
catholic  feeling.  It  is  plain  that  the  Society,  in  connecting  itself 
with  the  labours  of  Christians  not  belonging  to  the  Church  of 
England,  did  not  act  inconsiderately,  but  meant  to  show  that 
union  with  all  true  Christians  ought  to  be  manifested  in  mis- 
sionary efforts.  They  add,  ^When  all  who  profess  the  sacred 
name  of  Christ  throughout  the  world  shall  draw  together  as 
members  of  one  body  in  holy  love,  they  will  show  forth  great^ 
strength,  and  exercise  a  mighty,  though  secret,  influence  over 
the  heathen,  who  then  cannot  but  see,  hear,  and  feel,  that  there 
is  a  power  residing  in  us  to  which  they  are  strangers.'  Young 
and  feeble  as  the  mission  was,  three  Protestant  nations  had 
already  joined  hands  in  its  support.  It  was  founded  by  Den^ 
mark,  manned  from  Prussia,  and  encouraged  by  contributions, 
from  England. 

With  the  money  from  England  a  garden  was  bought,  at  a 
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village  called  Poreiar_,  where  a  scliool  was  establislied.  There 
the  missionaries  soon  baptized  a  native  convert,  and  their  hearts 
were  filled  with  joy  and  gratitude,  because  they  were  satisfied 
by  good  evidence  '  that  God  had  wrought  a  change  of  life  in 
him/  About  the  same  time  Ziegenbalg  issued  the  first  tract,  in 
the  form  of  a  circular  letter,  addressed  to  the  heathen,  remon- 
strating with  them  on  their  own  errors,  and  urging  them  to 
seek  salvation  in  Christ. 

Jonas  Finck,  a  young  German,  in  reading  the  letters  of  the 
missionaries,  had  been  touched  by  their  inability  to  publish  their 
translations,  and  applied  himself  to  learn  the  art  of  printing, 
with  a  Yiew  to  go  to  their  assistance.  He  then  offered  himself 
to  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge,  which 
sent  him  out  with  a  printing-press.  The  vessel  bearing  this 
precious  freight  reached  Tranquebar  just  as  the  translation  of 
the  New  Testament  into  Tamul  was  completed.  The  press 
arrived  safely,  but  the  printer  had  been  buried  in  the  waves  not 
far  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  missionaries  were  dis- 
tressed by  the  sight  of  the  invaluable  instrument  which  they  were 
unable  to  use ;  but  a  Danish  soldier  was  found  who  had  been 
brought  up  a  printer,  and  in  a  short  time  they  sent  to  England 
a  treatise  on  the  Method  of  Salvation,  which  they  called,  '  First 
Fruits  of  the  Word  of  God  bestowed  on  the  Heathen  by  their 
Benefactors  in  England.^ 

The  German  missionaries  had  thus  inaugurated  the  three 
instruments,  by  which  their  mode  of  propagating  Christianity 
was  distinguished  from  that  adopted  by  those  who  had  preceded 
them,  and  which  alone  have  been  relied  upon  by  all  their  suc- 
cessors,— the  Sermon,  the  Book,  and  the  Bchool.  The  country 
whose  religion  they  assailed  with  these  simple  instruments  might 
be  called  the  fatherland  of  false  creeds.  Its  two  great  systems^ 
Brahmanism  and  Budhism,  count  half  of  mankind  as  disciples. 
Its  sacred  books  are  perhaps  as  ancient  as  the  Book  of  Genesis. 
Its  hereditary  priests  are  more  numerous  than  the  population 
of  great  kingdoms  in  Europe.  With  Budhist  Asia  on  its  east, 
and  Mohammedan  Asia  on  its  west,  it  is  religiously,  as  well  as 
commercially,  the  keystone  of  the  greatest  and  most  populous 
continent  on  earth.  "How  w^eak  seemed  the  Sermon,  the  Book, 
the  School,  as  means  of  regenerating  such  a  land  as  this ! — as 
weak  as  the  preaching  of  Paul  when  all  the  strength  of 
Christianity  in  Athens  thrilled  in  his  single  voice.^^ 


On  the  23rd  of  August,  1717,  a  letter  left  Hampton  Court 
Palace,  signed  by  our  first  George,  addressing  the  missionaries 
as  '  Reverend  and  Beloved,^  expressing  much  interest  in  their 
work,  and  saying,  'You  will  always  find  us  ready  to  succour 
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you  in  whatever  may  tend  to  promote  your  work  and  excite 
your  zeal/  They  gradually  received  accessions  to  their  num- 
bers, and  their  converts  steadily  increased.  In  those  early 
days,  all  the  features  which  have  since  marked  the  difficulties 
of  missions  in  India  were  clearly  developed ;  and  the  history 
of  the  struggles  and  sacrifices  of  some  of  the  first  con- 
verts is  among  the  most  touching  in  the  annals  of  Chris- 
tian propagation.  From  great  joy  over  twos  and  threes,  they 
proceeded  until  in  one  year  they  had  381  accessions  to  the 
church ;  and  then,  in  the  days  of  Schwarz,  the  Christians 
were  counted  by  thousands,  and  the  chief  missionary  had 
powerful  influence  with  the  native  court  of  Tanjore,  with  the 
rising,  struggling  English  government,  and  respect  and  access 
even  at  the  barbarous  court  of  Hyder  Ali.  The  heir  of  the 
Tanjore  King  was  placed  under  his  instruction,  and  altogether 
the  mission  had  gained  a  position  that  promised  great  things. 

,But  two  fatal  causes  of  decay  began  to  operate.  A  blight 
fell  upon  the  faith  of  the  German  churches,  from  which  the 
missionaries  had  been  drawn,  and  they  were  no  longer  re- 
cruited by  men  of  like  mind  with  themselves.  Yery  few 
came,  and  even  these  were  left  almost  dependent  upon  English 
support.  Within  the  churches  themselves,  the  intrusion  of 
caste  had  unhappily  been  permitted  ;  the  German  mis- 
sionaries, in  that  alone,  following  the  evil  example  of  the 
Romish  ones.  This  anti- social  institution  could  never  be 
engrafted  on  a  religion  of  brotherly  love  like  Christianity. 
These  two  causes  produced  a  decay  of  the  German  missions, 
during  the  early  part  of  this  century,  which  was  matter  of  uni- 
versal regret  to  the  friends  of  Christianity  in  the  East.  The 
remnants  of  their  flocks  have  now  entirely  passed  into  the  hands 
of  English  Societies.  Nevertheless,  these  patient  and  humble 
labourers  did  a  work,  the  memory  of  which  will  yearly  assume 
greater  importance  in  Christian  history.  To  India  they  intro- 
duced the  printing-press,  and  the  word  of  God  in  the  mother 
tongue.  They  began  way- side  preaching,  vernacular  schools,  \^ 
and  circulation  of  tracts.  They  trained  the  first  native  catechist^ 
ordained  the  first  native  pastors,  baptized  not  less  than  fifty 
thousand  Hindus,  and  left  in  their  annals  the  names  of  men 
whose  graces  and  toils  are  bright  examples  for  the  future 
evangelists  of  India. 

One  day  in  November,  1758,  an  infant  was  baptized  in 
Calciiffa7^e  of  the  godfathers  being  Colonel  Clive,  then  known 
as  the  victor  of  Plassey,  and  governor  of  Bengal;  and  the  father 
being  Kiernander,  one  of  the  Tranquebar  missionaries  who  had 
settled  in  the  north.    This  incident  shows  that  at  the  foundation 
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of  the  British  power  in  India  our  great  men  were  not  so  timid 
as  they  afterwards  became,,  about  manifesting  connexion  with 
missions.  It  also  calls  our  attention  to  the  fact,  that,  while  the 
German  missionaries  were  quietly  pursuing  their  labours,  a 
change  was  passing  upon  the  country  which  they  could  never 
have  anticipated.  Instead  of  the  nominal  Mogul  dominion, 
which  they  found  at  the  commencement  of  their  operations, 
they  saw  the  British  Company,  with  a  suddenness  almost 
incredible,  first  shoot  up  into  sovereignty  in  Bengal,  and  then, 
even  before  Kiernander  finished  his  race,  become  the  supreme 
power  of  all  India.  This  great  change  materially  altered  the 
position  of  Christianity  in  the  country.  Thenceforth  it  was 
exhibited  to  the  natives  by  a  three-fold  representation  : — 

1.  A  government  administered  by  Christians. 
A  resident  community  professing  Christianity. 

^.  Missionaries  and  their  converts. 

During  the  thirty-four  years  which  succeeded  the  battle  of 
Plassey,  the  representation  of  Christianity  to  our  Hindu  subjects 
was  left  entirely  to  the  two  former  agents.  In  all  that  time  not 
one  missionary  was  sent.  At  length  one  approached  the  shores ; 
and  who  was  this  first  messenger  from  the  Christians  of 
England  to  the  millions  of  the  East?  William  Carey,  a 
Northamptonshire  shoemaker,  whom  the  grace  of  God  and  a 
rare  genius  had  raised  into  a  respectable  Christian  minister. 
And  how  did  he  come  ?  Under  a  foreign  flag ;  for  of  all  the 
ships  of  that  great  Company  to  which  England  had  chartered 
the  rich  traffic  of  the  East,  not  one  would  give  him  a  passage. 
He  and  his  companion  Mr.  Thomas  supported  themselves  during 
the  first  few  years  by  taking  situations  in  indigo  factories. 
They  employed  their  spare  time  in  zealous  labour,  first  in 
acquiring  the  language,  and  then  in  preaching  and  translating 
the  Scrij)tures.  When  four  coadjutors  arrived,  they  hoped  to 
settle  and  form  a  regular  mission,  but  were  commanded  to  quit 
the  British  territory.  The  Danish  flag  had  protected  Carey  on 
his  voyage  to  India,  and  under  it  he  and  his  companions  now 
took  refuge;  and  thus  was  founded  the  celebrated  mission  of 
Serampore.  Little  did  our  statesmen  foresee  that  a  day  would 
come  when  Providence  would  shed  honour  on  the  memory  of 
the  Serampore  refugees,  by  bringing  forth  a  son-in-law  of  one 
of  them  as  the  most  powerful  defender  of  our  Empire  in  a  time 
of  urgent  danger. 

During  the  forty  years  and  more  which  elapsed  from  the 
foundation  of  the  British  power  to  this  first  establishment  of 
British  missions,  how  was  the  representation  of  Christianity  in 
the  East  sustained  by  the  government  and  the  resident  commu- 
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nity  ?    As  to  the  government,,  we  do  not  suppose  that  the  most 
zealous  apologist  of  the  old  times  in  India  will  allege  that  it 
made  any  attempt  whatever^  either  by  word  or  deed,  to  represent 
Christianity.    It  scarcely  cared  to  keep  up  its  forms  among  its 
English  servants.     Four  years  elapsed  after  the  victory  of 
Plassey,  before'  the  single  church  which  had  existed  at  Calcutta 
previous  to  the  Black- Hole  disaster  was  rebuilt.    The  natives 
had  never  been  acquainted  with  a  government  which  did  not 
invoke  the  name,  and  avow  the  fear,  of  some  superior  power. 
Every  Hindu  document  began  with  an  invocation ;  every  Mus- 
sulman manifesto  made  solemn  reference  to  the  Great  Disposer 
of  all.    But  the  natives  now  beheld  rulers  over  them,  who  never 
seemed  in  any  document  or  public  act  to  acknowledge  a  power 
above  themselves.    Mankind  does  not  believe  in  a  nation  with- 
out a  religion;  and  it  must  have  been  taken  for  granted  that 
they  had  one.   The  natives  knew  that  they  were  called  Christians 
but  their  proceedings  seemed  to  be  designed  to  keep  the  fact  out.  ' 
of  sight.    Lord  Clive  himself  went  to  the  great  temple  of  Con-  ] 
jeveram,  and  presented  the  idol  with  an  ornament  worth  .£370^ 
Nor  was  the  absence  of  Christian  zeal  in  any  degree  com- J 
pensated  by  regard  for  Christian  morals.     No  conduct  caiT^ 
commend  a  faith  which  is  concealed ;  but  had  the  actions  of 
our  authorities  been  worthy  of  Christians,  the  natives  would 
soon  have  discovered  the  hidden  fountain  of  their  virtues.  Clive 
himself  committed  forgery  in  a  matter  so  solemn  as  a  treaty ; 
and  other  public  acts  were  marked  by  rapacity  and  bad  faith. 
Yet,  on  the  whole,  the  new  government  had  traits  of  moral  supe- 
riority over  its  predecessors,  which,  to  some  extent,  commanded 
the  favourable  regards  of  the  conquered  people. 

In  1793,  Mr.  Wilberforce  succeeded  in  carrying  resolutions 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  effect  that  ^such  measures 
ought  to  be  adopted  for  the  interest  and  happiness  of  the  native 
inhabitants  of  the  British  dominions  in  India,  as  may  gradually 
tend  to  their  advancement  in  useful  knowledge,  and  to  their 
religious  and  moral  improvement.'  One  would  imagine  that  no 
men  in  Christendom  would  object  to  this.  But  it  so  alarmed  \ 
the  East  India  Company,  that  loud  declamations  were  directed 
from  the  Court  of  Proprietors  against  these  dangerous  views; 
and  the  influence  exerted  upon  Parliament  was  so  great  that  the 
resolutions  were  dropped  out  of  the  Bill,  which  was  subsequently 
passed. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Place  and  other  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany in  India  observed  that  the  temples  were  in  several  cases 
neglected,  and  the  festivals  iU-attended.  Instead  of  looking  upon 
this  decay  of  superstition  as  a  hopeful  sign,  they  immediately 
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brought  the  strength  of  the  government  to  its  support.  ~$he 
temple  property  was  taken  into  the  hands  of  the  authorities, 
I  and  conserved  for  temple  purposes.  The  people  were  often 
'  marched  to  the  festivals  by  the  police.  Rich  presents,  as  the 
government  called  them, — offerings,  as  the  natives  called  them, — 
were  made  to  the  various  idols ;  and  in  the  lapse  of  years  the 
government  assumed  to  the  popular  eye  all  the  appearance  of 
zealous  supporters  of  the  gods.  Even  Christian  soldiers  and 
officers  were  forced  to  honour  vile  processions  with  their  presence, 
and  our  fortresses  thundered  salutes  to  the  most  disgusting  idols, 
and  that  on  the  Lord's  day  at  the  hours  of  Christian  worship. « 

The  spirit  from  which  these  measures  sprang,  is  manifested 
in  the  language  of  Lord  Wellesley,  addressed  to  the  British 
resident  at  Lucknow.  '  No  proceeding  can  be  more  calculated 
to  conciliate  all  classes  and  descriptions  of  people  than  a  liberal 
attention  to  the  religious  establishments  and  charitable  founda- 
tions of  the  country.  I  accordingly  authorize  you  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  for  affording  the  people  of  Oude  the  most 
ample  satisfaction  on  this  subject.'  The  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment respecting  religion  was  based  on  the  desire  to  conciliate 
the  natives,  and  the  fear  of  offending  them.  This  they  must 
soon  have  become  aware  of ; ,  and  as  no  stream  can  rise  above  its 
source,)  they  would  naturally  infer  that  as  soon  as  the  British 
power  rose  above  the  fear  of  offending  their  prejudices,  it 
would  be  free,  if  policy  dictated  it,  to  violate  their  religious 
scruples.  Hence  that  which  was  intended  to  be  a  means  of 
conciliation,  became  inevitably  a  source  of  distrust. 

How  different  would  have  been  the  impression,  had  our  autho- 
rities at  first,  instead  of  assuming  this  hollow  profession  of 
neutrality,  plainly  stated  the  case  as  it  stood ! — that  they  were 
professors  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  would  venerate  and 
honour  it  before  all  men,  and  in  all  circumstances;  that  their 
faith  differed  from  others  in  its  tolerant  spirit ;  for,  whilst  some 
religions  authorized  the  employment  of  force  for  their  own  propa- 
gation, Christianity  forbade  it ;  while  others  permitted  the  use  of 
guile,  it  equally  forbade  this,  and  sanctioned  no  means  for 
its  own  dissemination  but  example,  instruction,  and  persuasion. 
Therefore  Christians  could  not  attempt  propagation  by  force,  or 
stratagem,  or  bribery,  but  by  their  principles  were  compelled  to 
protect  every  man  in  liberty  to  worship  according  to  his  own 
choice.  This  would  have  been  perfectly  intelligible.  The 
natives  could  not  believe  in  a  nation  indifferent  to  its  own  reli- 
gion, and  favourable  to  theirs.  But  they  could  well  believe  in 
a  religion,  the  very  spirit  of  which  was  tolerant,  and  which 
imposed  upon  its  disciples  the  obligation  of  abstaining  from 
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force  against  the  consciences  of  others.  A  profession  of  neu- 
trality is  what  no  people  can  confide  in,  and  no  government  can 
sustain.  A  profession  of  supreme  regard  for  a  religion  which 
enforces  toleration,  and  repudiates  insincere  converts,  would 
have  been  first  right  and  candid,  and  then  a  firm  basis  for  the 
confidence  of  the  natives,  c  The  '  Indians  of  the  old  school  ^ 
always  thought  that  those  who  blamed  the  hollow  and  suspicious 
profession  of  neutrality  wanted  the  government  to  turn  per- 
secutor, or  at  least  to  assume  a  proselyting  attitude  ;  and, 
incredible  as  it  might  seem.  Lord  Stanley,  at  Lynn,  only  the 
other  day,  blazons  this  glaring  piece  of  ignorance  on  his  new 
escutcheon,  j  Those  who  know  better  generally  treat  such  appre- 
hensions'as  merely  simulated.  For  our  own  part,  we  should 
not  do  so ;  because  we  have  great  faith  in  the  ignorance  of  some 
men  on  religious  points. 

Neutral  as  the  government  wished  to  be  thought,  Chris- 
tianity influenced  them  in  spite  of  themselves.    Lord  Welles- 
ley  could  not  dissociate  himself  from  the  conscience  which 
our  religion  creates  in  favour  of  light  and  humanity.  He 
took  share  in  promoting  the  translation  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures into   the  native  tongues.     When   he   learned  of  the 
frightful  scene  of  infant  sacrifice  and  self-destruction  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Ganges  with  the  ocean,  he  declared  it  to  be 
'  murder  punishable  by  law,^  and  sent  soldiers  to  put  it  down  by 
force.    It  is  true  that  this  was  done  under  the  general  name  of/ 
humanity ;  but  that  humanity  was  the  religion  of  Christ  correctA 
ing  human  nature,  and  bringing  out  its  better  parts.    Humanity,  \ 
unassisted  by  revelation,  had  enjoyed  a  finer  field,  and  a  longer  j 
time  for  development,  on  the  sunny  banks  of  the  Ganges,  than j 
in  the  cloudy,  humid  isles  of  Northern  seas.    The  inconsis- 
tency between  this  suppression  of  the  rites  of  the  heathen  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  support  of  their  temples  and  priests  on  the 
other,  continued  to  follow  our  government,  as  the  consequence 
of  its  temporizing  profession  of  neutrality. 

Mr.  Chamberlaine,  the  Baptist  missionary,  having  ventured 
up  the  Ganges  to  Hurdwar,  was  arrested,  and  brought  back  to 
Calcutta  as  a  prisoner.  Dr.  Judson,  from  America,  the  now 
celebrated  missionary,  was  deported  from  our  shores.  Carey, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  was  forced  to  take  refuge  under  the 
Danish  flag.  At  the  same  time  the  government  had  created 
sources  of  revenue  in  connexion  with  the  pilgrimages  and  super- 
stitions of  Juggernaut,  Terapati,  Allahabad,  and  Gya.  Yet, 
while  both  deriving  gain  from  idolatry,  and  liberally  supporting 
it  with  grants  and  ofierings,  and  thus  exhibiting  to  the  natives 
a  desire  to  conciliate  them  stronger  than  any  religious  principles 
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of  their  own,  British  rulers  could  not  resist  the  humane 
tendency  of  Christianity.  It  had  planted  enough  of  mercy  in 
their  breasts  to  make  them  light  against  heathenism  for  the 
sake  of  mankind.  Measures  were  taken  to  put  down  infanticide 
in  Gujerat  and  other  parts  of  the  country,  which  were  attended 
with  great  success  and  credit  to  the  Christian  name. 

At  length,  in  1813,  arrived  the  period  for  the  renewal  of  the 
Company's  Charter;  and  then  Mr.  Wilberforce  succeeded  in 
carrying  in  Parliament  the  points  on  which  he  had  been  defeated 
twenty  years  before.    Freedom  was  obtained  for  missionaries  to 
land  and  labour  in  India,  and  other  advantages  gained  which 
have  ever  since  assured  to  them  not  only  complete,  but  in  almost 
every  case  cordial,  protection  from  both  the  central  and  local 
authorities.     Yet  in  1816  regulations  were  passed  by  which 
no  natives  were  permitted  to  hold  certain  responsible  offices, 
except  Hindus  or  Mohammedans.    The  effect  was,  as  Bishop 
Heber  has  pointed  out,  that  in  Tanjore  native  Christians  had 
held  office  so  long  as  government  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  heathen  Rajah,  but  became  ineligible  when  it  fell 
into   ours.     Even   chaplains  were   forbidden   to   teach  the 
Sepoys  Christianity.^     In  1819  a  native  non-commissioned 
officer,  who  had  embraced  Christianity  in  the  city  of  Meerut, 
;was  removed   from  his   regiment  for   doing  so.     Still  the 
/  humane  influence  of  Christianity  would  assert  itself.    Dr.  Johns 
\  of  Tranquebar,  and  Sir  Fowell  Buxton,  first  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  British  public  the  fearful  rite  of  Suttee.  Their 
t  representations  were  followed  by  many  others ;  and  at  last  Lord 
I  William  Bentinck  made  Christianity  triumph  over  Hinduism, 
\  by  quenching  the  fatal  pyre  on  British  territory  for  ever. 
/  Another  step  in  the  same  direction  was   made   under  his 
government,  when  it  was  decided  that  in  the  schools  established  * 
by  public  authority  caste  should  no  longer  be  recognised.  The 
•  Bible  was  yet,  as  it  had  been  from  the  beginning,  excluded  j 
\  but  though  heathen  books  were  still  taught,  this  great  heathen 
\brand  was  not  affixed  on  any  child  at  school. 

At  the  next  period  of  renewing  the  Company's  Charter,  in 
1833,  a  most  important  dispatch  was  issued,  enjoining  upon  the 
government  of  India  the  duty  of  separating  itself  from  con- 
nexion with  idolatry.  For  seven  years  nothing  was  done  in 
furtherance  of  this  order.  The  local  governments  clung  to 
their  old  habits,  until  large  bodies  of  public  servants,  feeling 
their  consciences  aggrieved,  remonstrated.  Bishop  Corry,  at 
Madras,  received  a  severe  rebuke  from  the  governor.  Sir 


*  See  Regulation  xi v.  of  the  Bengal  Army.    Edition  of  1855. 
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Peregrine  Maitland,  the  commander-in-chief,  resigned  his 
high  post,  rather  than  continue  to  bear  part  in  the  cere- 
monies to  which  he  was  obliged  to  send  his  troops.  Then  a 
serious  blow  was  struck  at  the  cherished  connexion  with  idols. 
And  still  the  inconsistent  tendency  to  obey  the  dictates  of 
Christian  humanity  manifested  itself.  The  fearful  sacrifices  at 
Goomsur  were  put  down ;  the  Thugs  were  almost  suppressed. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Somnauth,  which 
a  Mohammedan  conqueror  had  carried  away  to  Cabul  eight  hun- 
dred years  before,  were  brought  back  to  India,  and  a  pompous 
proclamation  was  issued  on  the  occasion  by  the  governor-general. 
And  the  statesman  who  was  guilty  of  that  absurdity  in  politics 
and  oflPence  in  religion,  is  now  minister  for  the  affairs  of  India ! 
In  1847,  a  dispatch  was  sent  to  Lord  Hardinge,  ordering  him 
to  forbid  the  civil  and  military  servants  of  the  government  to 
sanction  missionary  proceedings  in  their  private  capacity.  This 
attack  upon  the  freedom  of  conscience  of  Christians  excited  so 
much  indignation,  that  the  governor-general  did  not  even  pub- 
lish the  document.  It  never  saw  the  light  till  this  year,  when 
Mr.  Kinnaird  succeeded,  by  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  dragging  it  from  its  long  obscurity. 

In  1848  a  boy  at  Nagpore,  an  independent  native  state, 
avowed  himself  a  Christian,  and  fled  to  the  missionaries  for  ^ 
protection.    The  rajah  demanded  that  he  should  be  given  up, 
as  the  British  government  were  bound  by  treaty  not  to  interfere 
with  his  ^disaffected  subjects.^     The  British  resident.  Captain 
Ramsay,  compelled  the  missionaries  to  surrender  him,  and  the  ' ^^^€^^^.- 
lad  was  imprisoned  for  110  days.    In  1849,  a  native  gentleman  — *^ 
of  good  caste,  holding  a  situation  in  the  Hindu  College  at^i^-^r'^'^ 
Calcutta,  having  professed  himself  a  Christian,  was  dismissed) 
by  the  authorities.    Yet,  while  this  was  going  on,  Christianity^ 
enforced  another  of  its  acts  of  justice.    Native  Christians  were' 
emancipated  in  1850  from  the  disability  to  hold  hereditary  pro- 
perty, which  had  hitherto  been  enforced  against  thepn.  In  1850, 
also,  Mr.  Graves,  the  principal  of  a  government  college,  was 
told  that  he  must  either  resign  his  appointment,  or  cease  to 
receive  into  his  house  on  Sundays  young  men  who  came  to 
read  the  Scriptures  with  him  in  private. 

The  state  of  things  at  the  time  of  the  last  renewal  of  the 
Charter,  in  1853,  may  be  judged  by  a  petition  which  the 
Christian  natives  of  TinniveUy  had  sent  to  our  Parliament.^  It 
was  never  presented,  because  it  was  in  the  native  language ;  but 
it  said, — 


*  Sec  the  valuable  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Strachan,  named  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
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*  In  consequence  of  heathens  alone  holding  office,  all  low  castes  of 
the  people  are  not  allowed  even  to  enter  the  cutcherry  to  make  their 

complaints  Low-caste  people,  such  as  Shanars,  Pallars,  Pariars, 

&c.,  were  prevented  from  entering.  When  these  men  receive  injustice, 
they  are  obliged  to  take  their  complaints  in  their  hands,  and,  standing 
at  a  distance,  call  out,  as  men  invoke  God,  saying,  "  Swamy,  swamy." 
If  there  happen  to  he  a  benevolently  disposed  person  at  hand,  he  will 
enter  the  cutcherry,  and  announce  the  men's  cry.  Sometimes  their 
complaint  will  by  these  means  be  received  shortly,  otherwise  the  men 
must  wait  a  day  or  two  before  it  is  received.  In  the  mean  time,  if 
the  person  complained  of  is  a  high-caste  man,  he  enters,  gives  the 
officer  a  bribe,  and  evades  justice ;  he  also  then  makes  a  false  com- 
plaint, and  puts  himself  into  the  position  of  the  other.  Moreover, 
when  low-caste  witnesses  are  examined,  whether  in  a  case  of  wounding, 
beating,  murder,  theft,  and  such  like,  or  in  a  case  affecting  lands,  the 
witness  is  obliged  to  stand  at  a  great  distance,  and  if  in  the  course  of 
examination  a  high-caste  man  comes  near,  the  witness  is  obliged 
to  run  off  to  a  greater  distance,  and  thus,  while  he  says  one  thing,  the 
other  writes  another;  consequently  justice  fails.  This  state  of  things 
takes  place  each  day  in  each  of  the  thirteen  Talook  cutcherries.' 

A  Christian  native  of  eminence  thus  writes  to  an  English 
correspondent : — 

'  In  the  Hindu  College  [a  government  college  in  Calcutta]  Chris- 
tian natives  are  not  allowed  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  edu- 
cational department.  This  is  practically  putting  native  Christianity 
to  an  immense  discount.  The  invidious  exclusion  is  felt  as  a  great 
grievance.  I  have  two  nephews,  who,  if  my  brother  had  not  embraced 
Christianity,  would  have  entered  the  Hindu  College  like  their  father 
and  myself;  but  because  they  are  Christians,  they  are  debarred  the 
benefit  of  the  College.  I  have  a  third  nephew,  son  of  my  sister,  who 
with  her  husband  is  a  heathen,  and  he  is  studying  in  the  Hindu 

College  But  the  Hindu  College  not  only  refuses  to  admit  converts, 

but  also  expels  those  who,  having  been  duly  admitted,  afterwards 

embrace  Christianity  While  Brahmins  and  Moolahs,  as  ministers 

of  their  respective  systems,  are  not  disqualified  for  service  in  the  edu- 
cational departments.  Christian  ministers  are  so  practically  These 

disabilities  certainly  destroy  that  even  balance  which  should  be  main- 
tained between  the  different  opini6ns  which  divide  the  population.' 

During  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  Company's  reign,  the  pro- 
fession of  neutrality  was  maintained  by  forbidding  Christian 
missionaries  the  country,  and  royally  endowing  heathenism. 
During  the  twenty  years'  Charter,  from  1813  to  1833,  it  was 
maintained  by  feeing  priests,  taxing  pilgrims,  saluting  and  pre- 
senting offerings  to  idols ;  by  tolerating  missionaries,  introducing 
bishops  for  the  European  community,  who  took  part  in  missions, 
and  putting  down  some  rites  of  the  heathen.    During  the  next 
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Charter,  from  1833  to  1853,  by  a  series  of  inconsistent  acts  on 
one  side  and  the  other. 

In  1854  a  great  change  was  made  by  permitting  the  govern- 
ment to  give  grants  in  aid  to  any  schools  which  afforded  a  good 
secular  education,  even  provided  they  were  conducted  on  Chris- 
tian principles.  Yet  in  that  same  year,  the  Calcutta  Bible 
Society  asked  permission  to  place  the  Scriptures  in  the  libraries 
of  government  schools  and  colleges  in  the  vernacular  tongue, 
and  the  Council  of  Education  refused  leave.  The  Koran  and  the  yvi 
Shasters  were  there.  This  was  followed  by  an  enactment  relieving 
widows  who  might  marry  again  from  the  forfeiture  of  property 
and  rights  to  which  they  had  been  condemned  by  native  law. 
Then  came  a  law  against  public  obscenity;  but  by  a  special  '  ' 
exception  legalizing  indecent  exhibitions,  if  of  a  religious  kind/^  ^^^^ 
Thus  to  the  last  a  conflict  was  maintained  between  the  ten- 
dency to  conciliate  superstition,  and  that  to  promote  Chris- 
tian humanity.  This  created  the  natural  impression  of  double- 
dealing,  and  excited  consequent  suspicion,  all  of  which  would 
have  been  avoided  by  a  frank  avowal  of  Christianity  on  the 
part  of  the  Government.  It  would  then  have  shown  the  natives 
that  holy  precepts,  held  sacred  by  Christians,  required  it  to 
put  down  all  that  was  inhuman,  indecent,  or  contrary  to  personal 
liberty,  and  yet  to  keep  at  the  farthest  possible  distance  from 
any  outrage  upon  the  consciences  of  its  subjects.  But,  policy 
alone  being  its  avowed  rule,  human  nature  could  not  confide. 
It  was  distrusted  by  its  cherished  soldiery.  The  ignorance  of 
the  religion  professed  by  England  was  so  complete  in  the  ranks 
of  its  army,  that  no  scheme  of  conversion  was  too  absurd  to 
be  believed  possible.  A  crisis  came,  when  this  combined  igno- 
rance and  distrust  could  be  turned  to  account  by  conspirators ; 
and  the  Government  had  to  struggle  for  existence. 

When  the  rebellion  broke  out,  document  after  document 
issued   from   the  government  of   India,  but   not  once  was 
there  a  hint  given  that  it   believed  in  a  God.     At  last, 
after    anxious    months,  in    the  first   dispatch    of  GeneraJi^' 
Havelock  there  was  an  acknowledgment  of  the  ^  blessing  gf ' 
Almighty  God,-*  and  many  felt  a  kind  of  relief.  When  those  wlio  ^ 
are  set  over  men  seem  to  be  unmindful  that  there  is  any  Power 
above  themselves,  they  shock  all  who  are  below  them.    The  , 
Friend  of  India  terminated  an  article  by  expressing  a  hope  that 
in  another  century  India  might  have  a  Christian  population. 
It  was  immediately    warned'  by  the  Government.  Presby- 

*  A  magistrate  at  Coimbatore  had  just  fined  some  men  for  setting  up  obscene 
images  in  public,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  natives,  when  this  precious  Act 
appeared,  to  confound  him. 
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terian  chaplains  were  appointed,  and  they  received  special 
instructions  not  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  the  religion  of  the 
natives.  The  native  Christians  of  Krishnugur  forwarded  an  ad- 
dress to  the  governor-general,  expressing  their  loyalty,  and 
saying,  '  In  the  trouble  of  our  government  we  are  troubled,  and 
with  troubled  minds  we  give  our  signatures  to  state  that,  in 
case  any  further  troubles  should  arise,  we  native  Christians  in 
the  Krishnugur  district,  if  called  on,  will  be  ready  to  aid  the 
government  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  both  by  bullock- garries 
and  men,  or  in  any  other  way  in  which  our  services  may  be 
required.^  This  address  was  never  acknowledged,  as  such  an 
act  on  the  part  of  the  government  would  be  giving  the  Chris- 
tians a  sort  of  recognition  as  part  of  the  legitimate  community 
of  India. 

Bad  as  this  proceeding  in  India  was,  an  equally  blamable  one 
occurred  at  home.  The  Sonthals,  a  wild  tribe  of  semi-barbarians, 
rebelled  a  few  years  ago,  and  committed  serious  depredations. 
A  missionary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  had  obtained  a 
footing  among  them.  The  government  commissioner  was  per- 
suaded that  the  only  means  of  really  civilizing  them  was  by 
Christian  education  of  the  young ;  he  therefore  proposed  that  on 
the  grant-in-aid  system,  established  in  1854,  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  should  institute  schools  amongst  them.  This 
measure  received  the  approval  of  the  supreme  government  of 
Calcutta.  The  notification  of  it  arrived  in  England  shortly 
after  the  news  of  the  rebellion,  and  orders  were  sent  out  to 
disallow  the  Christian  schools,  and  to  establish  others  from 
which  the  Scriptures  should  be  excluded.  The  Calcutta  corre- 
spondent of  the  Times  says,  that  when  Mr.  Yule,  the  com- 
missioner, received  this  order,  he  flatly  refused  to  obey  it; 
expressing  a  hope  that  he  should  see  the  time  when  a  line  of 
policy  would  end  that  made  us  cowards  before  men,  and  traitors 
before  God. 

At  this  moment  the  government  still  retains  an  extensive 
connexion  with  idolatry.  In  the  Bombay  Guardian  of  Novem- 
ber 21st,  1857,  it  is  stated  that  '  in  the  Madras  Presidency  there 
are  now  8,292  idols  and  temples  receiving  from  government  the 
annual  payment  of  £87,678.  In  the  Bombay  Presidency  there 
are  26,589  idols  and  temples  under  state  patronage,  receiving 
grants  to  the  amount  of  £30,587.  10*.  For  the  whole  of  the 
Company's  territories  there  is  annually  expended  in  the  support 
of  idolatry,  by  the  servants  of  the  company,  the  large  sum  of 
£171,55^/  We  do  not  pledge  ourselves  to  the  accuracy  of 
these  statements ;  but  we  are  perfectly  sure  that  not  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Court  of  Directors  knows  the  real  extent  of  their 
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connexion  with  idolatry.  ^,One  fearful  form  of  Hindu  inliu- 
manity  has  never  yet  been  touclied.  All  along  the  course  of  the 
Ganges  the  sick  are  brought  down  to  die,  and  the  mud  and 
water  of  the  river  are  frequently  used  to  shorten  the  life  of  aged 
or  inconvenient  relations.  This  system,  called  j_  Ghaut  murders^'' 
could  be  suppressed  just  as  the  other  forms  of  inhumanity  have 
been  ;  but  the  same  class  of  men  who  foresaw  danger  in  every 
humane  act  we  have  done  in  India  are  terrified  at  the  thought  of 
touching  this.  The  opium  trade  is  still  a  regular  part  of  the 
government  system  in  India,  and  one  more  iniquitous  can 
scarcely  be  described.  By  a  system  of  licensing  drinking  places, 
and  making  it  the  interest  of  low  officials  to  promote  them,  the 
government  is  doing  much  to  introduce  among  the  natives  that 
one  vice  in  which  our  own  population  has  specially  excelled 
them, — that  of  drunkenness. 

In  general  terms  it  may  be  said  that,  contrasted  with  Hindu 
or  Mohammedan  governments,  the  British  power  has  done  honour 
to  Christianity  by  greater  justice,  truth,  clemency  to  the  con- 
quered, bounty  to  fallen  princes,  regard  for  the  sanctity  of  life  and 
property,  upright  administration  of  justice,  and  in  a  progressive 
deference  to  humanity  and  a  strong  tendency  to  advance  civiliza- 
tion and  science.  Heavy  as  are  the  faults  that  we  have  to  find 
with  it,  and  freely  as  we  state  them,  we  must  say  that  if  those  who 
delight  to  call  it  worse  than  native  governments,  have  never  had 
opportunities  of  seeing  an  Asiatic  government,  they  may  be 
excused;  but  if  they  know  what  that  really  is,  they  are,  to  us, 
unaccountable. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  representation  of  Christianity 
by  the  resident  British^oojimun^^  In  the  earliest  days  it 
was  unfavoura6Te"to  the  last  degree.  Two  institutions  by  which 
Christianity  is  distinguished,  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  at  all 
observed  by  the  first  generation  of  English, — the  Sabbath  and 
the  family.  When  the  good  chaplain,  David  Brov/n,  landed  in 
Calcutta,  the  ordinary  way  of  deciding  that  the  Sunday  had 
arrived,  was  by  looking  to  see  if  the  flag  was  flying  at  the  fort. 
Instead  of  the  Christian  family,  almost  every  gentleman  was 
found  with  what  more  resembled  the  eastern  harem.  We  have 
no  wish  to  dwell  on  those  dark  days,  or  to  sketch  our  country- 
men at  that  time  as  alone  we  could  honestly  do.  In  truth  and 
courage  they  strikingly  excelled  the  natives ;  in  one  vice  they 
flagrantly  surpassed  them, — intemperance.  When  Mr.  Thomas, 
as  a  ship  surgeon,  inquired  where  he  could  find  a  man  of  a 
religious  character,  he  was  told  of  one  who  observed  pri- 
vate devotions ;  but  on  discovering  him  found   that  he  was 
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'  horribly  loose,  vain,  and  intemperate/  He  published  an 
advertisement,  asking  if  there  were  any  persons  who  would  be 
disposed  to  countenance  him  in  endeavouring  to  promote  Chris- 
tianity. Two  answers  from  distant  places  in  the  provinces  reached 
him.  But  this  state  of  things  did  not  long  continue.  The  faith- 
ful labours  of  Mr.  Brown,  of  Buchanan,  of  Henry  Martyn,  of 
Thomason,  and  a  number  of  other  devoted  chaplains,  soon  told 
upon  the  character  of  their  countrymen.  When  missionaries 
were  admitted,  this  good  influence  rapidly  increased.  A  few 
began  to  live  lives  that  would  adorn  the  Christian  profession  in 
any  age  or  nation.  The  many  who  did  not  imitate  their  piety, 
could  not  wholly  resist  the  influence  of  their  moral  example ;  by 
degrees  manners  came  more  and  more  under  the  restraint  of 
Christian  sentiment ;  and  concurrently  with  this,  numbers  of 
the  resident  Europeans  became  zealous  and  useful  coadjutors 
with  missionaries  in  diffusing  true  religion. 

One  Sunday  morning,  in  the  city  of  Meerut,  where,  on  a 
Sunday,  the  late  mutiny  made  its  first  outbreak,  a  Christian 
English  lady  might  have  been  seen  looking  anxiously  across  a 
plain.  She  was  expecting  some  one  to  read  service  to  a  little 
congregation  that  had  been  gathered.  The  lady  was  Mrs. 
Sherwood,  the  well-known  authoress,  wife  of  an  officer.  Her 
expected  reader  did  not  come,  and  her  heathen  servants 
were  simpering  with  satisfaction  at  her  disappointment,  and 
advising  her  to  dismiss  the  congregation,  when  two  respect- 
able natives  made  their  appearance.  They  told  the  lady  that 
they  w^ere  Christians  who  had  come  from  Mr.  Chamberlaine, 
the  Baptist  missionary,  stationed  at  a  distance.  One  of  these 
gladly  read  the  service  for  her,  and  Mrs.  Sherwood  established 
Permanund  as  Christian  schoolmaster  at  Meerut.  There  he 
drew  together  a  little  flock,  and  watched  over  them  until  the 
excellent  Mr.  Fisher  came  to  take  the  oversight.  Could 
we  trace  the  origines  sacrce  of  every  mission  station  in  India,  in 
ir.any  cases  they  would  be  found  due  to  the  prayers,  the  piety, 
and  the  zeal  of  public  servants. 

A  Frenchman  named  De  Warren,  who  obtained  a  commission 
in  our  army,  and  served  in  India,  has  written  a  singular  book. 
In  it  he  bears  testimony  to  the  strange  wickedness  of  the 
English  officers  and  soldiers.  His  own  regiment  was  decimated 
by  the  cholera,  at  its  first  terrible  appearance.  He  describes 
the  bacchanalian  scenes  that  were  enacted  while  they  Avere  daily 
dying.  He  even  gives  a  mess-room  song,  a  clever  but  awful  song, 
in  which  death,  and  the  dead,  and  the  scourge,  are  all  made 
matters  of  rev^l.    The  mad  chorus  sings, — 

*  Here 's  a  glass  to  the  dead  already  : 
Hurrah,  for  the  next  that  dies  ! ' 
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This  writer  takes  evident  pleasure  in  exposing  the  irreligious- 
ness  of  Englishmen;  yet  he  bears  a  sullen  and  cynical  testi- 
mony to  the  fact,  that  before  he  left  the  country,  a  wonderful 
change  was  passing  over  the  community,  and  that  habits  of 
devotion  and  virtue  were  taking  root.  But,  to  the  present  day, 
much  real  evil  exists  among  the  resident  English.  Derelic- 
tion of  family  morality  is  not  of  unfrequent  occurrence,  and 
one  such  case  does  a  thousand  times  more  dishonour  to 
the  British  name,  in  the  eye  of  the  natives,  than  outrages 
upon  our  women  by  barbarous  mutineers  or  mobs.  Intemper- 
ance, however,  has  almost  disappeared,  except  among  the 
soldiery,  where  it  is  still  prevalent.  And  we  doubt  whether 
any  equal  number  of  Englishmen  can  be  found  in  the  world^  ) 
comprising  so  many  Christians  of  eminently  devoted  life  as  may  ^^ 
be  counted  among  the  servants,  civil  and  military,  of  the  East 
India  Company.  For  'the  ordinary  qualities  of  public  officers, 
we  do  not  believe  such  a  body  of  men  exists.  It  is  not  a  little 
to  say,  that  in  India  alone  more  than  .£33,000  annually  are 
contributed  for  the  purposes  of  Christian  missions.  Among  the 
victims  of  the  mutiny  have  been  not  a  few  whose  names  were 
familiar  to  the  friends  of  Christianity  in  the  East. 

The  third  and  most  direct  representation  of  Christianity  in 
India  is  by  missionaries  and  their  converts.  On  looking 
back,  the  negligeiice  of  our  country  in  this  respect  almost  sur- 
passes belief.  It  now  appears  that  a  prophecy  floated  among 
the  natives,  that  the  British  ascendancy  would  last  a  hundred 
years  from  the  battle  of  Plassey.  More  than  half  of  that  term 
had  elapsed  before  the  residence  of  missionaries  in  the  British 
territories  was  permitted  by  law.  Previous  to  that  time,  the 
Serampore  missionaries  were  living  on  Danish  ground ;  and  by 
favour  of  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  the  Germans  had  retained  the 
hold  which  they  acquired  before  our  conquests  began.  ''The 
name  of  William  Wilberforce  is  linked  with  the  emancipation  of 
the  Negro  race  in  the  West^  Indies,  and  with  that  of  the 
Christian  religion  in  the  East, '  Advocates  of  the  East  India 
Company  now  gladly  claim  credit  for  the  abolition  of  Suttee, 
the  spread  of  Christianity  and  education  in  their  territories,  and 
other  moral  improvements.  Lord  Derby  might  with  as  much 
justice  claim  credit  for  the  results  of  Free  Trade ;  for  acts  which 
they  vaunted  in  recent  debates  as  honourable  to  their  rule,  they 
deprecated  in  former  ones  as  certain  to  bring  down  destruction 
upon  their  heads.  They  were  forced  upon  them  by  the  power 
of  Christian  feeling  in  this  country  acting  through  Parliament. 

Immediately  after  the  emancipation  of  Christianity  in  1813, 
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the  various  religious  bodies  began  to  avail  themselves  of  their 
newly  acquired  rights,  and  to  occupy  the  ground.  Among  those 

'^Jio  hastened  to  improve  the  opportunity  was  the  veteran,  Dr. 

~  Coke.  He  had  already  crossed  the  Atlantic  nine  times,  to  found 
missions  in  the  isles  and  continent  of  the  New  World ;  but  with  all 

"|he  ardour  of  youth,  he  led  forth  a  band  to  the  grander  sphere  of 
£he  East.  His  happy  course  was  ended  by  a  sudden  death  at  sea ; 
but  the  mission  he  projected  took  root,  and  continues  to  this 
day.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  the  influx  of  the  mission- 
aries has  been  steady.  The  Americans  soon  came  to  the 
assistance  of  their  English  brethren.  A  new  race  of  German 
missionaries  appeared  in  the  field,  in  many  respects  worthy  of 
the  ancient  ones  to  whom  we  have  before  referred.  The  Churches 
of  Scotland,  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland,  occupy  a 
worthy  place  beside  their  English  brethren ;  and  no  denomination 
of  Christians  of  much  influence  is  unrepresented,  although  the 
missions  supported  by  some  are  comparatively  weak. 

It  was  natural  that  the  Presidency  towns  should  absorb  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  missionaries  ;  and  it  is  well  that  each  of 
these  has  a  strong  body  of  zealous  men  labouring  for  the 
diffusion  of  light.  In  the  south  the  old  ground  occupied  by  the 
German  missions  has  been  overspread  by  the  agents  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  much  more  added.  In  Travancore, 
the  country  of  the  ancient  native  churches,  very  extensive 
missions  have  been  established.  Turning  from  this  southern- 
most region,  the  provision  becomes  scantier.  On  the  great 
plateau  four  or  five  stations  may  be  found  in  the  Mysore,  and  as 
many  in  the  Mahratta  country.  A  few  are  thinly  scattered  on 
the  two  border  strips  on  the  eastern  and  western  coast.  In  the 
great  territory  of  the  Nizam,  with  its  ten  millions  of  people, 
is  only  one ;  in  the  great  central  valley  of  the  Nerbudda,  not  one ; 
in  the  great  regions  of  Rajpootana  and  Malwa,  with  the  noblest 
race  of  the  Hindus,  counting  seventeen  millions,  not  one.  At 
Agra  and  its  neighbourhood  there  were  stations,  and  one  at 
Delhi.  None  existed  in  the  great  province  of  Rohilcund, 
until  within  a  few  months  of  the  outbreak,  when  one  American 
missionary  settled  there.  None  in  the  whole  of  Oude ;  a  very 
few  in  the  Punjab  and  Scinde.  But  along  the  course  of  the 
Ganges,  from  Agra  to  Calcutta,  several  of  the  chief  towns  are 
occupied  as  stations.  Between  the  river  and  the  mountains  on 
the  north,  and  Central  India  on  the  south,  lie  regions  almost 
imtrodden  by  the  foot  of  the  missionary.  It  is  a  common  thing 
in  India  to  travel  one  hundred  miles  without  passing  any  mission 
station,  and  not  a  difficult  one  to  draw  a  line  on  a  map  from  five 
hundred  to  eight  hundred  miles,  without  touching  or  going  very 
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near  one :  and  yet  such  line  does  not  traverse  a  desert^  but 
countries  as  thickly  peopled  as  any  in  the  world. 

Considering  the  extent  of  ground  yet  unoccupied^  it  would 
seem  as  if  Christianity  had  only  begun  to  make  her  footing  in 
India;  and  yet,  considering  the  recency  of  the  opening,  and  the 
indifference  which  prevailed  in  this  country  until  lately,  those 
who  pleaded  for  missions  to  the  East  forty  years  ago,  had  no 
expectation  of  seeing  them  so  multiplied  as  they  are.  Just 
enough  has  been  done  to  establish  our  position.  Every  new 
station  v/ill  serve  to  show  the  Christians  of  England  the  neces- 
sity for  tens  and  hundreds  more.  For  it  is  a  law  with  regard  to 
missionary  as  to  other  operations,  that  public  interest  is  not 
proportioned  to  the  real  claims  of  the  field,  but  to  the  power  of 
its  representatives.  Fifty  missionaries  writing  on  behalf  of  a 
little  island,  with  a  few  people,  can  produce  more  effect  than  ten 
writing  on  behalf  of  a  fifth  of  our  race.  We  therefore  warn  all 
who  think  that  by  liberal  exertions  they  are  likely  to  supply  thgi 
demand  in  India,  that  every  missionary  sent  forth  will  add  to 
the  cry  for  more. 

As  to  the  SUCCESS  of  these  missions,  they  have  had  to  contend 
with  great  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  natives ;  seldom  with  zealous 
enmity,  except  when  success  has  awakened  it.  One  by  one  they 
have  secured  converts,  some  of  them  from  the  lowest  dregs  of 
the  people,  some  from  the  highest  castes.  The  history  of  many 
of  these  is  as  interesting  as  that  of  any  Christian  converts  in  the 
world.  Few  perhaps  are  aware,  that  the  work  called  the  Oriental 
Christian  Biography  contains  the  names  of  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred distinguished  native  converts,  who  lived  and  died  in  the 
Christian  faith. 

Different  missionaries  have  adopted  different  modes  of  labour_, 
some  devoting  themselves  to  preaching  in  the  bazaars,  the  streets, 
the  fairs,  the  feasts,  and  in  every  place  where  a  concourse  could 
be  found  or  attracted.  cf^^t)thers,  again,  have  devoted  themselves 
chiefly  to  schools ;  and  some  of  the  Scotch  missionaries  have 
made  this  their  sole  method  of  operation.  ^  Some  have  laid  out 
their  principal  strength  in  translating  the  Scriptures,  and  pre- 
paring books.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  good  men  have  found 
time  in  India  to  conduct  long  controversies,  as  to  which  of  all 
these  modes  was  the  best ;  one  contending  that  those  who  con- 
ducted schools  ought  to  betake  themselves  only  to  preaching ; 
another,  that  preachers  would  produce  far  more  effect  by  devo- 
ting themselves  to  schools.  To  us  this  has  always  seemed  like  a 
controversy  between  the  infantry,  the  horse,  and  the  artillery." 
When  asked  what  mode  of  missionary  operation  was  best  for 
India,  we  have  always  replied.  All  of  them.    We  do  not  know 
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one  that  is  not  good  and  useful.  We  thank  God  that  good  men 
are  moved  to  devote  themselves  to  various  lines  of  action. 
('VoY  our  own  part  we  would  always  set  missionary  preaching 
alaove  every  other  kind  of  labour ;  and  we  think,  where  a  man  has 
gifts  of  powerful  utterance  and  persuasion,  nothing  can  warrg^nt 
his  diverting  them  from  that  great  work  into  any  other  channel. 
But  many  who  have  not  these  high  gifts,  have  others  which  may 
be  blessedly  useful,  and  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  labour  in  the 
line  which  Providence  seems  to  mark  out  specially  for  them. 

It  was  no  small  honour  to  Christianity,  when  the  first  Protes- 
tant missionary  (Ziegenbalg)  printed  the  Scriptures,  translated 
by  himself,  on  paper  of  his  own  manufacture,  with  type  of  his 
own  founding.  From  that  day  to  this  the  missionaries  have 
zealously  plied  the  press.  The  labours  of  Carey  and  of  Marsh- 
man  take  rank  among  the  prodigies  of  human  industry,  as  well 
as  among  the  glories  of  evangelistic  zeal.  Other  labourers  in 
the  same  line  have  enriched  ten  great  languages  of  India  with 
the  whole  of  God^s  holy  word,  and  five  more  with  the  entire 
New  Testament,  beside  portions  of  Scripture  in  some  others. 
No  less  than  twenty-five  printing  establishments  are  constantly 
working  for  the  difi'usion  of  religious  and  secular  knowledge ; 
and  the  extent  of  their  publications  may  be  judged  from  the  fact, 
that  the  Baptist  press  at  Calcutta  has  in  one  year  printed  no  less 
than  fourteen  millions  of  pages,  and  the  Wesleyan  press  of 
Bangalore  eight  millions. 

In  a  few  cases  the  ordinary  steady  and  quiet  progress  of 
missions  has  been  varied  by  a  considerable  religious  movement 
among  bodies  of  people.  Whole  districts  have  come  under 
an  influence  by  which  numbers  have  been  led  at  least  to 
renounce  idols,  and  acknowledge  the  true  God.  In  Tinnivelly 
alone  53,000  are  under  Christian  instruction,  and  no  less  than 
17,000  scholars  in  schools.  In  Travancore,  also,  the  converts 
are  counted  by  thousands.  Turning  from  these  points  of  the 
extreme  south,  nothing  but  a  few  quiet  and  steady  stations,  with 
some  converts  at  each,  can  be  found  in  the  interior  on  the 
thousand  miles  that  must  be  traversed  before  we  reach  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges.  There,  at  Barasol,  a  remarkable  awaken- 
ing took  place;  and  the  result  is,  1,085  persons,  who  steadily 
profess  Christianity,  188  of  whom  are  communicants  and  recog- 
nised members  of  the  Church.  At  Krishnugur,  an  awakening 
which  for  a  time  seemed  extensive,  has  issued  in  a  population 
of  4,400  Christians,  the  bulk  of  whom  are  not  represented  by 
the  missionaries  as  more  than  professors  of  our  religion;  but 
at  least  half  are  regular  attendants  at  public  worship,  and  the 
large  proportion  of  about  one-sixth  are  in  boarding  schools. 
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The  natives  who  have  much  to  do  with  missionaries^  do  not  fear 
compulsory  conversion.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  every  Christian 
station  it  must  be  weli  known  that  person  after  person  who  sounds 
the  missionary  as  to  the  terms  on  which  he  will  be  admitted  to 
baptism,  finds  that  he  not  only  has  nothing  to  gain,  and  is  not 
hurried,  but  that  he  is  placed  on  probation,  under  instruction, 
and  watched  with  jealous  care,  to  discover  that  his  motive  is 
sincere,  and  his  state  of  heart  penitent  before  God.  Had  the 
Sepoys  known  a  little  of  the  way  in  which  missionaries  deal 
with  promising  converts,  they  would  have  had  a  very  different 
view  of  Christianity  from  that  given  them  by  the  temporizing 
course  of  the  government.  At  the  present  moment  the  native 
Christians,  though  upwards  of  100,000  on  the  whole,  are  so 
scattered  over  the  country  that,  except Tn  Tinnivelly  and  Travan- 
core,  they  make  no  impression  upon  the  ordinary  observer. 
Yet,  were  these  converts  in  a  little  group  of  islands,  they 
would  be  considered  a  very  great  achievement.  Those  of  the 
south  are  principally  of  a  low  caste,  drawn  from  the  Shanaars, 
but  in  other  parts  of  India  even  the  Brahmins  form  a  fair 
proportion.  The  progressive  ratio  of  additions  to  the  Chris- 
tian Church  is  well  sketched  in  the  invaluable  pamphlet 
of  Mr.  Mullens,  named  at  the  head  of  this  paper.  In  the 
ten  years  ending  1802,  27  native  converts  were  received  in 
Lower  Bengal;  in  the  ten  ending  in  1812,  161  were  received; 
in  the  next  ten  years,  403 ;  in  the  next  ten,  675 ;  and  in  the 
next,  1,045.  When  to  this  increase  in  the  ratio  of  conversions 
we  add  the  immense  advance  of  missionaries  in  public  influence, 
the  power  exercised  by  Christian  books,  the  steady  growth  of 
the  converts  themselves  in  intelligence  and  character,  we  may 
rest  assured  the  work  will  rapidly  grow. 

We  have  the  lowest  of  the  low  already  attached  to  the  Chris- 
tian Church  in  the  poor  Shanaars  of  Tinnivelly  and  Travancore. 
Many  Brahmins  are  faithful  and  able  preachers  and  Christian 
writers.  Not  a  few  who  have  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  good 
education  are  devoting  all  their  talents  to  promote  the  salvation 
of  their  fellow-countrymen.  The  Mohammedans  and  Parsees 
have  both  yielded  their  quota  to  the  ranks  of  converts  and 
ministers.  Many  of  the  former  are  among  the  steadiest  and 
most  intelligent  native  converts.  The  prince  representing  the 
last  powerful  throne  which  contended  against  us  in  the  Punjab, 
has  become  a  steadfast,  and  it  is  believed  a  very  consistent, 
Christian. 

One  circumstance  which  can  never  be  lost  sight  of  is,  that 
although  India  has  a  literature  more  ancient  than  any  country 
in  Europe,  it  has  been  left  to  the  missionary  to  form  a  style  of 
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popular  and  standard  prose.  All  books  of  any  importance  were 
written  in  high  dialects_,  unintelligible  to  the  mass  of  the  people  ; 
and  thus  the  very  same  thing  which  occurred  in  England  and 
Germany,  has  taken  place  in  India.  -  The  Bible  becomes  the 
first  great  work  in  which  the  mother  tongue  of  the  people,  the 
language  of  the  fireside  and  family  stories,  rises  into  the  language 
of  books.  The  two-fold  result  will  follow, — the  Bible  must  become 
endeared,  and  the  common  dialect  hallowed  and  ennobled. 

The  total  results  of  missionary  zeal  can  never  be  appreciated 
by  mere  statistical  returns ;  for  as  yet  the  work  is  chiefly 
preparatory.  Yet  we  think  the  following  facts,  drawn  from  Mr. 
Mullens's  publication,  which  are  of  recognised  authority  in 
India,  are  sufficient  to  impress  both  the  friends  and  the  enemies 
of  missions  with  the  conviction  that,  considering  the  fears  of 
the  one,  and  the  predictions  of  the  other,  we  may  wonder 
that  so  glorious  and  promising  a  beginning  has  been  made. 

'  Missionary  stations    313 

Missionaries    395 

Native  ordained  ministers   48  ")  ^.r* 

Native  preachers  called  catechists   698  ) 

Natives  professing  the  Christian  religion  112,191 

Communicants    18,410 

SCHOOLS. 

Vernacular  schools   1,347 

English  „    126 

Boarding         „    93 

Girls'  day        „    347 

Grirls'  boarding  „    102 

  2,015 

SCHOLAES. 

In  vernacular  schools    47,504 

In  English         „    14,562 

In  boarding        „    2,414 

Girls'  day  „    11,519 

Girls'  boarding    „    2,779 

  78,778 

Bible  Societies   8 

Tract  and  Book  Societies   15 

Translations  of  the  whole  Bible    10 

„  New  Testament   5 

Printing  establishments    25 

Amount  contributed  in  India  for  missionary  purposes, 

in  1851   £33,500.' 

Some  of  these  items  are  now  greater  than  at  the  time  Mr. 
Mullens's  returns  were  taken,  but  we  prefer  giving  what  has 
been  well  tested  to  making  any  new  estimate.    This  table  may, 
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therefore,  be  taken  to  represent  the  position  of  Christianity  in 
India,  so  far  as  figures  can  represent  it,  as  it  stood  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  mutiny. 

The  hurricane  which  has  just  swept  over  India,  has  neces- 
sarily had  a  considerable  influence  on  the  position  and  pro- 
spects of  Missions.  When  it  first  began  to  rage,  the  tendency 
of  our  politicians  to  look  for  all  their  danger  in  the  quarter  bf 
Christianity,  was  strongly  shown.  They  were  inclined  to  lay  tte 
mutiny,  as  they  had  attempted  to  do  the  Vellore  one,  at  the  door 
of  the  missionaries.  Lord  Ellenborough  saw  worlds  of  mischief 
in  some  imagined  missionary  subscription  of  Lord  Canning. 
That  had  done  it.  But  the  position  was  so  absurd  as  to  be 
speedily  abandoned,  and  a  reaction  set  in.  Now,  with  the 
exception  of  a  class  incurably  committed  to  the  olden  notions, 
there  are  few  who  do  not  believe, — what  has  been  from  the 
beginning  asserted  in  this  journal, — that  ignorance  of  Christianity 
alone  exposed  the  government  to  misconception,  and  the  Sepoys 
to  panic.  For  this  the  temporizing  of  the  government  was 
entirely  to  blame.  That  kept  the  very  representatives  of 
Christianity  out  of  the  British  territories  for  half  a  century.^ 
Up  to  the  last  it  kept  them  from  the  Sepoys.  It  kept  the 
government  in  an  anxious  attitude,  repressing  its  own  religion 
with  one  hand  and  patronizing  the  native  one  with  the  other, 
which  could  never  be  ascribed  to  any  other  motive  than  a  sense 
of  weakness. 

One  result  of  the  rebellion  is  the  proved  existence  of  native 
Christians.  Before  the  late  occurrences,  it  was  common  to 
find  returned  Indian  officers,  who  were  prepared  with  perfect 
truth  to  say  they  had  never  known  a  native  Christian,  and 
therefore  with  perfect  confidence  to  affirm  that  none  existed. 
They  all  could  tell  the  story  of  a  native  in  a  court  of  justice, 
who,  when  asked  by  an  English  magistrate  what  caste  he  was  of, 
said  that  he  was  of  the  same  caste  as  master;  and  when  asked 
what  he  meant,  he  said,  ^  Me  eat  beef,  me  drink  brandy,  me  say 

■  ,  and  so  me  same  caste  as  master.^    Many  respectable 

'  Indians  ^  really  believed  that  no  native  Christians  existed  but  a 
few  of  this  type. 

During  the  insurrection,  however,  accounts  came  that  in 
several  places  the  native  Christians  were  murdered  with  the 
Europeans.  At  Bareilly,  at  Delhi,  native  preachers  were  among 
the  victims  of  the  mutineers.  At  Umritsur,  a  native  pastor  was 
invited  to  remove  for  safety  when  the  Christians  were  abused. 


*  The  admission  of  cliaplains  was  unavoidable;  and  some  of  them,  as  Brown, 
Buchanan,  and  Martyn,  did  missionary  work. 
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and  told  tliat  tlieir  days  were  numbered.  But  he  exhorted  his 
people  not  to  fear  them  that  killed  the  body,  but  to  fear  God  ; 
and  for  his  own  part  said,  that  he  would  rather  die  in  his  own 
house  than  flee.  At  Allahabad,  Gopanath  Mundi  endured 
torments  with  unshaken  fidelity,  repeating,  '  Blessed  are  ye 
when  men  shall  revile  you,  and  persecute  you,  and  say  all 
manner  of  evil  against  you  falsely,  for  My  sake.  Rejoice  and  be 
exceeding  glad ;  for  great  is  your  reward  in  heaven  :  for  so  per- 
secuted they  the  prophets  which  were  before  you.'  This  was 
the  man  whom  Ensign  Cheek,  himself  at  the  point  of  death, 
encouraged  to  maintain  his  Christian  profession.  Two  cate- 
chists  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  were  located  in  a  village 
in  a  district  scoured  by  plunderers  and  murderers.  The  mis- 
sionaries at  Benares,  twelve  miles  distant,  invited  them  to  come 
in  for  protection ;  but  the  villagers  pledged  themselves  to  defend 
them,  and  their  labours  continued  throughout  the  revolt.  At 
Goruckpoor  was  a  village  of  two  hundred  native  Christians. 
All  the  Europeans  removed,  but  a  Hindu  rajah  guaranteed 
protection  to  the  Christian  village  and  all  the  mission  property. 
He  signed  a  list,  and  gave  it  to  the  missionary  on  his  departure, 
that  all  might  be  safely  delivered  up  again  when  the  trouble 
should  be  over.  The  green  flag  was  soon  hoisted  upon  the 
residency,  and  the  place  occupied  by  the  Oude  mutineers.  But 
the  Christians  remained  in  safety  in  their  village  for  many 
weeks,  till  the  Mohammedan  officer  in  charge  drove  them  away. 
At  Agra,  when  the  native  Christians  presented  themselves,  five 
hundred  in  number,  for  admission  to  the  fort,  such  was  the 
dread  of  treachery  from  all  classes  of  natives  that  they  were  at 
first  refused  admission.  But  when  the  heathen  servants  of  the 
European  residents  deserted  them,  they  were  thankful  to  accept 
the  willing  help  of  the  converts.  Between  two  and  three 
thousand  native  Christians  were  living  in  the  disturbed  districts. 
Of  these,  a  large  number  have  met  their  death  faithfully  as 
Christians,  and  a  very  few  were  reported  to  have  apostatized, 
even  in  the  most  trying  circumstances.  One  who  had  declared 
himself  a  Mussulman  to  save  his  life,  came  himself  to  the 
missionaries  to  disclose  and  lament  his  weakness. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact,  that  the  converts  of 
Krishnugur  sent  in  a  loyal  address  to  the  government  at 
Calcutta :  those  at  Tinnivelly  did  the  same  to  that  of  Madras. 
One  great  and  successful  governor,  whom  the  whole  nation 
recognises  as  the  man  to  whom,  after  the  army,  we  are  most 
indebted  for  the  preservation  of  India,  Sir  John  Lawrence,  has 
adopted  the  well-known  recommendation  of  Mr.  Montgomery, 
that  native  Christians  should  not  as  heretofore  be  excluded  from 
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the  public  service,  but  stand  on  equal  terms  with  their  fellow- 
subjects  of  other  creeds. 

After  all  this,  it  was  impossible  to  deny  the  existence  of 
native  Christians.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  worthy  captains  and 
colonels  never  met  with  them  ;  and  equally  true  that  the  same 
gentlemen,  during  an  equal  residence  in  England,  never  saw  a 
Sunday  School,  or  a  Ragged  School,  and  yet  these  things  exist. 

Neither  is  it  longer  possible  to  deny  the  sincerity  of  the 
native  Christians,  any  more  than  their  existence.  On  this  point 
much  has  been  proved  even  to  the  missionaries  themselves. 
While  speaking  with  great  satisfaction  and  confidence  of  some 
of  the  converts,  they  have  always  spoken  with  diffidence  of  great 
numbers,  not  so  much  from  distrust  of  their  sincerity,  as  from 
fear  of  their  weakness.  Few  of  them  would  have  predicted  that 
in  a  trial  so  terrible  the  conduct  of  these  disciples  would  have 
been  so  firm.  Native  Christianity  has  taken  a  new  position 
in  India.  It  has  asserted  its  existence,  and  proved  its  sincerity 
by  martyrdom.  It  has  won  the  confidence  of  Europeans,  as  the 
only  real  bond  of  union  that  ever  can  exist  between  a  Hindu 
and  an  Englishman,  the  only  one  that  will  stand  the  shock  of 
any  great  political  convulsion.  It  has  gained  for  itself  a  right 
of  way  on  the  high  road  of  public  life. 

Providence  has  conspicuously  honoured  Christian  men  during 
the  rebellion.  Not  to  speak  of  civilians,  whose  names,  though 
familiar  in  India,  are  not  so  here,  we  will  allude  to  military  men. 
"When  Delhi  became  the  seat  of  a  rebel  Emperor,  three  places 
were  as  keystones  to  the  country.  If  anything  went  wrong  at 
Peshawur,  the  Punjab  would  be  in  a  flame,  and  the  Afighans 
upon  us.  It  was  not  only  preserved,  but  made  a  tower  of 
strength,  by  Cotton  and  Edwardes.  If  Lucknow  fell,  the  whole  ^ 
North- West  was  gone.  It  was  held  by  Sir  Henry  Lawrence.  If 
Hydrabad  rose,  all  the  South  would  have  been  disturbed. 
General  Coffin  was  enabled  to  keep  it  peaceable.  Thus  men, 
known  as  staunch  friends  of  Christianity,  served  the  state  in  the 
very  positions  on  which  all  depended.  Then  in  the  field,  the 
two  whose  names  shone  brightest  were  Nicholson  and  Havelock  ; 
the  one  a  young  Christian,  the  other  an  old  saint. 

Honour  has  been  put  not  less  markedly  on  a  Christian  course 
of  policy,  than  on  personal  piety.  In  the  Punjab  the  height  of 
the  conflict  was  signalized  by  a  manly  declaration,  that  Chris- 
tians were  to  be  as  well  treated  as  other  people,  and  that  Caste 
was  to  rule  no  longer.  Sir  John  Lawrence  has  been  rallied 
round  by  natives,  extolled  by  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  hailed 
at  home  as  the  governor  to  whom  we  owe  the  most.  At  Cal- 
cutta the  Christians  were  not  acknowledged,  and  even  Almighty 
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God  was  not  named  till  the  government  was  forced  to  proclaim  a 
fast.  Lord  Canning  fell  into  disesteem.  A  strong  government 
could  hardly  defend  him  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  a  relative  was 
raised  to  office  to  aid  them,  and  his  presence  in  the  Cabinet  was 
a  chief  cause  of  its  destruction.  We  do  not  attempt  to  connect 
these  facts  as  natural  cause  and  effect ;  but  they  bear  out  the 
rule,  Them  that  honour  Me  I  will  honour.  Nor  do  we  at  all  set 
up  a  contrast  between  the  private  views  and  character  of  Lord 
Canning  and  Sir  John  Lawrence.  We  allude  only  to  public  acts. 

The  great  question  now  comes  as  to  what  course  is  to  be 
taken  in  future  for  the  promotion  of  Christianity  in  India. 
There  are  three  distinct  spheres  of  operation, — direct  evangelistic 
efforts,  education,  and  influence  exerted  upon  governmenFTo 
secure  a  policy  more  accordant  with  Christian  principles.  As 
to  the  first  of  these,  evangelistic  efforts,  surely  the  interest 
which  late  events  have  awakened,  will  not  pass  away  till  we  see 
such  an  increase  of  the  numbers  of  missionaries,  as  shall  place 
them  hereafter  upon  an  eminent  vantage-ground.  Were  every 
society  to  double  the  number  of  its  agents  at  once,  the  field 
would  not  be  half  occupied.  Millions  are  going  down  into  heathen 
graves,  who  were  born  British  subjects,  but  have  never  heard  the 
Gospel.  Tens  of  millions  are  learning  the  first  lessons  of  religion 
from  heathen  sources,  near  whom  is  no  one  to  teach  them  a 
holier  faith.  We  hear  from  many  sides  the  urgent  cry  that 
labourers  should  be  sent  forth  into  the  harvest, — a  cry  which  all 
Christians  ought  to  carry  on  bended  knees  to  the  throne  of 
heavenly  grace. 

In  the  extensions  which  will  take  place,  we  should  strongly 
advise  that  every  society  keep  its  stations  within  a  reason- 
able distance  of  one  another.  We  do  not  so  much  mean 
that  a  number  of  missionaries  are  to  be  settled  in  one  town, 
although  in  large  places  we  are  far  from  objecting  to  that. 
But  we  would  urge  that  every  new  station  taken  up  be,  as  a  rule, 
within  a  reasonable  distance  of  existing  ones,  so  that  each  may 
be  a  support  to  others;  that,  in  cases  of  itinerating  journeys, 
they  may  be  able  to  act  in  concert ;  and  when  one  station  loses 
a  man  by  failure  of  health,  support  may  be  at  hand  in  another. 
We  would  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  there  should  never  be  a 
solitary  missionary  on  a  station.  If  an  exception  be  ever  made, 
it  should  be  where  there  was  a  resident  English  community ; 
but  even  there  it  is  very  undesirable.  We  should  also  say  that 
no  young  missionary  should  ever  spend  any  part  of  his  first  two 
years  in  an  European  station.  Let  those  precious  moments  of 
fresh  energy  and  zeal  be  passed  entirely  among  the  natives,  and 
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with  a  colleague  who  knows  them  and  their  tongue.  A  know- 
ledge of  the  language  will  be  thus  easily  acquired,  and  the  mind 
be  formed  to  sympathize  with  the  people.  Again,  we  should 
say,  let  no  station  ever  be  given  up.  No  matter  how  long  it 
may  continue  barren,  how  great  the  discouragements,  how  many 
failures  of  health ;  when  once  the  missionary  has  broken  ground, 
it  ought  to  be  held  with  an  unfaltering  tenacity. 

We  should  add,  that  a  missionary  ought  never  to  quit  the 
field,  unless  Providence  removes  him  from  it  by  loss  of  health. 
We  do  not  mean  that  he  should  never  return  to  Europe  to 
recruit ;  for  this  we  believe  to  be  so  useful,  both  in  prolonging 
his  days,  and  in  refreshing  his  spirit,  that  we  should  advise  it 
once  in  every  ten  years.  Our  point  is  that  his  mission  ought 
to  be  the  business  of  his  life.  The  late  venerable  Bishop  of 
Calcutta  said,  '  Where  should  a  bishop  die,  but  in  his  diocese  ?  ^ 
and  in  that  diocese  his  dust  now  reposes.  And  where  should 
a  missionary  die  but  on  his  field  of  toil?  There  his  dust 
will  have  a  value  that  it  would  not  have  elsewhere.  _  We  have 
sometimes  felt,  in  looking  on  a  missionary's  grave,  among  the 
promiscuous  mounds  of  our  own  cemeteries,  as  if  ashes  which 
elsewhere  would  have  been  precious  seed,  were  lying  here  fruit- 
less as  common  clay.  And  in  India  did  a  man  toil  for  his  whole 
life,  without  seeing  one  blade  springing,  he  might  lay  him  down 
at  last  in  sure  and  certain  hope  that  hereafter  such  a  harvest 
would  grow  around  his  grave,  as  would  make  the  memory  of  the 
first  sowers  for  ever  blessed. 

In  EDUCATION,  as  in  evangelistic  labour,  we  have  only  to 
recommend  extension  and  thorough  working  of  the  present 
plans.  English  schools,  and  a  high  range  of  education  in 
Presidencies  and  principal  towns,  have  a  value  that  cannot  be 
over-rated;  yet  it  is  only  the  fire-side  language  that  can  be 
made  the  instrument  of  a  reformation  in  the  very  depths 
of  society.  Good  vernacular  and  English  education  are  helpful 
one  to  the  other.  Villagers,  well  educated  through  the  medium 
of  their  own  tongue,  will  acquire  a  taste  for  the  knowledge  con- 
tained in  English  books ;  and,  moreover,  will  have  a  mental 
training  fitting  them  to  learn  a  new  language  twice  ^s  easily  as 
they  could  have  done  in  other  circumstances. 

We  have  also  a  strong  impression  of  the  great  value  of  adapt- 
ing the  Roman  character  to  writing  and  printing  the  native 
languages.  '  Until  the  period  of  the  alphabetical  conferences, 
held  at  the  residence  of  Chevalier  Bunsen,  before  he  left  this 
country,  we  believed  that  the  strange  sounds  of  Indian  languages 
could  not  be  represented  by  our  own  alphabet.  We  then  be-  ^ 
came  satisfied  that  they  could ;  and  the  difference  in  the  facility 
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of  learning  to  read  and  write,  and  in  the  cost  of  printing,  is 
such  as  to  justify  every  attempt  to  substitute  this  character  for 
the  native  ones.  The  Hindus  have  conferred  a  great  benefit  on 
Europe  by  supplanting  the  old  system  of  arithmetical  notation 
in  clumsy  Roman  letters,  by  their  own  simple  and  beautiful 
invention  of  what  we  call  the  Arabic  numerals.  To  us  it  would 
be  terrible  to  think  of  keeping  accounts  in  the  same  numbers  as 
we  put  on  the  dials  of  our  clocks.  And  yet  that  was  the  only 
method  our  forefathers  had  before  the  Hindu  invention  was 
adopted."^  As  they  have  conferred  this  benefit  on  us,  we  may 
slowly,  and  in  the  course  of  centuries,  confer  upon  them  a 
similar  one,  in  a  small  manageable  alphabet,  easily  written,  and 
cheaply  printed.  Among  the  many  debts  which  education  in 
India  will  owe  to  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  not  one  of  the  least 
will  be  due  to  his  efforts  in  this  respect. 

A  new  Society  has  just  been  formed  of  Christians  of  various 
denominations,  with  a  view  to  promote  vernacular  education  in 
India,  by  the  formation  of  training  colleges  for  teachers  and  the 
preparation  of  books.  It  is  often  said  that  you  need  care  little 
who  makes  the  laws  of  a  people,  if  you  can  make  their  ballads. 
It  might  be  said  witli  still  greater  truth,  that  if  you  can  make 
the  schoolmasters  and  school-books  of  any  people,  you  have 
their  future  history  in  your  own  hands.  This  is  the  object  of 
the  Christian  Vernacular  Education  Society  for  India ;  an  object 
worthy  of  the  labour  of  our  greatest  thinkers,  worthy  the  most 
princely  liberality  that  Cliristianity  itself  can  suggest. 

A  preacher  for  every  town,  a  school  for  every  village,  a  Bible 
for  every  reader  !  This  is  what  we  demand  for  India.  But  of 
whom  ?  Not  of  man.  Were  the  resources  of  all  the  Societies 
multiplied  ten  times,  they  could  not  cover  India  with  mission 
stations  for  several  generations  to  come.  Only  here  and  there 
can  missionaries  be  placed.  The  school  may  be  advanced  faster 
than  the  station.  Each  missionary  may  surround  his  central 
place  with  a  number  which  he  could  occasionally  inspect  and 
influence.  A  ray,  however  faint,  rather  than  one  unbroken 
body  of  darkness  !  Again,  the  Book  may  be  sent  where  neither 
station  nor  school  can  be  created.  There  is  but  one  thing 
which  according  to  any  human  calculation  can  be  done  by  the 
Christians  of  England  for  all  India,  within  this  generation  ;  that 
is,  to  send  the  word  of  God  to  the  door  of  every  man  who  can 
read.  In  thirty  years  this  could  be  done.  Many  would  wait  for 
mission  stations  before  they  did  any  thing.  They  do  not  value 
them  more  than  we ;  but  we  would  do  what  we  could,  and  wait 


*  What  a  difference  between  777  and  dcclxxvii,  or  between  383  and  cccxxxiii ! 
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for  what  remained.  The  good  men  who  would  not  circulate 
Bibles,  because  it  is  better  to  send  missionaries,  seem  to  us  like 
merchants  who  would  not  send  samples,  because  it  is  better  to 
sell  cargoes.  What  plea  for  more  missionaries  so  telling  as  that 
people  from  some  dark  neighbourhood,  having  read  the  word  of 
God,  were  crying,  '  How  can  we  understand  except  some  man 
guldens?'  It  is  now  ten  years  since  a  proposal  to  attempt 
placing  a  portion  of  Scripture  in  the  hand  of  every  reader  in 
India  was  laid  before  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
It  has  been  much  talked  about,  and  some  would  say  that  much 
has  been  done.  To  us  it  seems  nothing,  and  is  nothing,  com- 
pared with  what  might  have  been.  The  preacher  for  every 
town,  the  school  for  every  village,  are  beyond  the  range  of 
human  plan,  and,  as  possibilities,  lie  hidden  under  the  horizon 
of  the  future.  The  Bible  for  every  reader  is  within  human 
reach,  and  would  create  loud  calls  for  the  other  two.  By 
the  deliberate  will  of  good  men,  the  effort  to  give  it  is  un- 
attempted. 

As  to  the  future  influence  of  government  upon  Christianity  in 
India,  it  must  be  admitted  that  considerable  alarm  has  been  felt 
at  the  appointment  of  Lord  EUenborough  as  minister  for  Indian 
affairs.  That  nobleman,  with  great  abilities,  has  failed  to  esta- 
blish a  character  for  candour  in  judging  of  matters  of  morality 
and  religion :  he  has  given  the  public  an  impression  that  on 
such  questions  he  has  a  decided  and  very  dangerous  bias.  He 
has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  indicate  opinions  hostile  to  education, 
or  at  least  to  education  as  sanctioned  by  the  dispatch  of  1854, 
establishing  the  grant-in-aid  system.  The  further  probability  • 
of  Lord  Stanley  becoming  governor -general  is  broadly  inti- 
mated ;  an  appointment  to  which  the  religious  public  will  look 
with  very  serious  misgivings.  Nothing  in  his  lordship's  past 
acts  has  shown  much  respect  for  Christian  institutions  at  home ; 
nothing  in  his  recent  speech  at  Lynn  gives  ground  to  anticipate 
an  impartial  course  towards  Christianity,  if  placed  in  power  in 
India. 

Leading  friends  of  the  East  India  Company  now  say  that 
the  religious  public  has  destroyed  it."  Its  own  irreligiousness 
destroyed  it.  Any  similar  course  will  assuredly  bring  a  similar 
end.  The  governors  who  will  obstruct  the  natural  and  free 
advancement  of  truth,  must  expect  to-  be  swept  out  of  the  way 
by  a  power  greater  than  they.  They  may  turn,  in  their  astonish- 
ment, and  blame  those  who  warned  them  of  their  error,  as  the 
cause  of  their  downfall. 

In  every  form  in  which  public  opinion  makes  itself  heard  in 
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this  country,  let  it  be  called  forth.  Even  men  who  mean  well,, 
like  Mr.  Mangles,  choose^  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  affect 
an  air  of  great  superiority  to  the  out-door  public,  and  to  depre- 
cate the  violent  and  ignorant  interference  of  the  platform  and 
the  pulpit.  We  do  not  expect  that  men  will  feel  so  strongly 
as  they  ought  to  do  on  this  great  question,  without  saying 
on  the  platform,  and  in  Parliament,  too,  both  unguarded  and 
incorrect  things  ;  but  the  East  India  Company  claims  credit  for 
measm'cs  which  were  forced  upon  them  by  the  platform  and  the 
pulpit.  We  would  deprecate  in  the  strongest  manner  any  un- 
guarded, fanatical,  or  unreasonable  expression  on  the  part  of 
the  religious  public.  On  the  other  hand,  we  trust  that  both 
platform  and  pulpit,  both  magazine  and  newspaper,  both  tract 
and  volume,  will  utter,  and  reiterate  again  and  again,  the  senti- 
ments of  a  Christian  people,  until  our  rulers  at  home,  and  our 
representatives  in  India,  feel  that  their  path  of  duty  is  made 
plain  for  them, — that  they  may  not  go  wrong,  if  they  would. 
Even  men  in  remote  provinces  in  the  East,  holding  kingly 
power  in  their  single  hand,  and  apparently  taking  counsel  from 
nothing  but  theii  own  strong  will,  are,  as  we  have  good  reason 
to  know,  influenced  to  an  extent  which  they  would  be  slow  to 
acknowledge,  and  the  public  slow  to  imagine,  by  the  current  of 
opinion  in  England. 

Suppose  that  during  the  May  Meetings  of  last  year  the 
directors,  of  the  various  Missionary  Societies  had  met  to  consult 
upon  the  extension  of  their  efforts  in  India.  What  would  have 
been  thought  of  one  who  said,  ^  We  must  find  a  plan  to  excite 
such  a  public  interest  in  the  subject,  that  before  next  May  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  shall  come  forward  with 
a  proposal  to  double  the  number  of  its  missionaries ;  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  originate  a  special  fund,  and  receive 
,£20,000 ;  the  London  Society  propose  to  send  out  twenty  men 
in  two  years,  and  the  Wesleyan  ten  in  one ;  the  Baptist  and  the 
Bible  Society  contemplate  extension;  and  a  new  Society  be 
formed  for  providing  schoolmasters  and  school-books  in  the 
native  languages  ? '  The  interest  which  could  not  have  been 
raised  by  a  whole  host  of  human  agents  running  to  and  fro,  has 
been  awakened  by  the  echo  of  a  single  footstep  in  the  solemn 
march  of  Pro^ddence. 
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Art.  II. —  Oriental  and  Western  Siberia:  a  Narrative  of  Seven 
Years'  Exploratio7is  and  Adventures  in  Siberia,  Mongolia,  the 
Kirghis  Steppes,  Chinese  Tartary,  and  Part  of  Central  Asia, 
By  Thomas  William  Atkinson.    London.  1858. 

With  the  exception  of  Dr.  Livingstone's  recent  work^  we  have 
found  the  books  of  travel  issued  of  late  to  be  of  an  inferior 
staple^  and  by  no  means  sustaining  the  interest  which  might 
naturally  be  expected  from  the  countries  to  which  they  relate. 
In  the  handsome  volume  before  us  we  are  glad  to  recognise 
another  exception  to  this  dreary  rule.  Its  intrinsic  value  fully 
corresponds  to  its  external  beauty ;  and  that  is  saying  much  for 
a  work  so  sumptuously  printed  and  illustrated.  The  interest 
which  it  excites  depends  mainly  on  the  novel  scenes  and 
adventures  it  recounts;  but  much  also  is  due  to  the  simple 
and  unpretending  manner  in  which  Mr.  Atkinson  narrates 
what  he  has  seen  and  suffered.  There  is  no  attempt  at  fine 
writing,  no  indulgence  of  sentiment,  nor  any  affectation  of 
style  and  manner  to  detract  from  the  reader's  cordial  admi- 
ration. 

Our  traveller's  field  of  observation  was  remarkably  wide, 
extending  from  Kokhan  on  the  west  to  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Baikal  Lake,  and  as  far  south  as  the  Chinese  town  of  Tchin-si ; 
including  the  immense  mountain  chain  Syan-shan,  never  before 
seen  by  any  European,  (as  far  as  we  can  learn,)  as  well  as  a  large 
portion  of  the  western  part  of  that  sandy  desert  called  Gobi, 
over  which  Ghenghiz  Khan  marched  his  wild  hordes  towards 
the  west;  (scenes  on  which  no  pencil  has  been  previously 
employed ;)  comprising,  in  the  whole,  in  carriage,  by  boats,  and 
on  horseback,  travels  to  the  extent  of  39,500  miles  in  the  course 
of  his  seven  years'  absence. 

Having  obtained  the  Russian  Emperor's  special  permission  to 
travel  and  sketch,  Mr.  Atkinson  quitted  St.  Petersburg  for 
Moscow.  C^^"^  must  not  tarry  on  the  road  to  Kazan,  even  to 
depict  our  author's  sudden  overturn,  and  the  extrication  of  his 
postilion  from  deep  snow,  out  of  which  only  his  two  legs  pro- 
truded, serving  as  convenient  handles  for  his  restoration  to  a 
proper  posture  and.  his  post  as  charioteer.  Nor  can  we  long 
delay  to  make  the  ascent  of  the  Katchkanar,  a  lofty  mountain, 
many  of  the  crags  of  which  stand  up  like  crystals,  some  not  less 
than  one  hundred  feet  high,  composed  of  regular  courses,  with 
pure  magnetic  iron  ore  between  their  beds,  varying  from  one 
inch  to  four  inches  thick.  In  some  places,  cubes  of  iron  project 
from  the  solid  rock,  three  and  four  inches  square ;  and  again,  in 
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otlier  portions  of  these  rocks,  the  whole  mass  seems  to  be  iron, 
or  other  mineral.  After  much  labour,  our  traveller  attained  and 
sat  upon  one  of  the  highest  pinnacles,  with  his  feet  dangling 
over,  in  which  position  he  began  writing  a  note  to  a  friend. 
Thence  the  view  to  the  east,  looking  into  Siberia,  was  uninter- 
rupted, until  all  was  lost  in  blue  vapour.  The  summit  of  the 
Katchkanar  is  evidently  a  mountain  in  ruins,  the  softer  parts 
being  removed  by  the  hand  of  time,  leaving  the  harder  portions, 
or  vertebrse  of  the  mountain,  standing  like  a  huge  skeleton : 
seen  at  a  distance,  these  portions  often  assumed  the  most  fan- 
tastic and  picturesque  shapes.  The  descent  was  not  an  easy 
matter,  and  at  first  much  more  difficult  than  climbing  up.  No 
comfortable  hotel  awaited  the  adventurous  mountaineers  after 
their  fatigues;  but,  contenting  themselves  with  exposed  and 
rocky  beds,  our  author  and  his  companions  for  the  time  lay  down 
at  night,  and  slept  soundly  till  near  three  o^ clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  the  icy  blast  of  a  gale  of  wind  awakened  them,  and 
impelled  them  to  seek  shelter  in  a  forest  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  where,  at  six  o'clock,  they  were  sitting  under  some 
cedars  before  a  huge  blazing  fire. 

As  we  journey  on,  the  summit  of  the  Great  Blagodat  comes 
into  view,  and  is  seen  from  all  the  vicinity  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach.  On  this  summit  there  is  a  small  wooden  chapel,  and  a  tomb 
erected  to  the  memory  of  aVogul  chief,  named  Tchumpui,  who  was 
sacrificed  and  burned  on  these  metallic  rocks  by  his  ferocious 
countrymen,  for  the  crime  of  discovering  the  mines  of  mag- 
netic iron  ore  to  the  Russians.  A  more  appropriate  spot  could 
not  have  been  selected  for  this  horrible  immolation ;  and  when 
the  smoke  of  that  fearful  sacrifice  curled  up  around  the  moun- 
tain top,  in  black  or  half-illuminated  wreaths,  thousands  of  the 
wild  men  made  the  hills  and  the  rocks  resound  with  shouts  of 
vengeance  and  exe.cration. 

We  have  arrived  with  the  author  at  the  great  district  of  the 
Ourals  or  Urals,  a  mountainous  range  from  which  the  Russian 
treasury  has  derived  immense  resources  as  the  result  of  mineral 
and  metallic  excavations.  There  are  found  those  large  masses 
of  ^malachite,'  or  green  carbonate  of  copper,  from  which  are 
fashioned  the  beautiful  vases  and  ornaments  which  adorn  the 
palaces  of  Russia.  Most  visitors  to  our  Great  Exhibition  of 
1851,  in  Hyde  Park,  will  remember  the  splendid  doors  formed 
from  this  mineral,  and  ultimately  purchased  by  our  English 
Croesus,  Mr.  Hope,  for  his  mansion  in  Piccadilly.  These, 
and  a '  magnificent  vase  in  Windsor  Castle,  are  composed 
of  the  malachite  of  the  Oural.  The  most  wonderful  mass 
of  this   mineral   ever   discovered  was    seen   by  Sir  R.  I. 
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Murchison  before  the  wedge  and  hammer  had  mutilated  its 
form."^ 

Mr.  Atkinson  was  told  that  this  whole  mass  was  likely,  when 
extracted,  to  produce  about  (20,000  poods,  or)  720,000  pounds 
of  beautiful  solid  malachite,  worth  at  least  .€170,000.  Those 
who  inquired,  as  Vv^e  did,  the  prices  of  some  of  the  small  masses 
of  Siberian  malachite  in  our  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  will  not 
be  surprised  at  the  extraordinary  value  of  the  enormous  mass 
above  described. 

We  are  now  upon  the  vast  estate  of  the  Demidoffs,  a  family 
famous  for  wealth  in  Russia;  and  we  read  that  it  contains 
3,095,700  acres,  which  nearly  equals  our  own  large  county 
of  Yorkshire.    Here  Nature  has  been  bountiful,  at  least  in  the 
distribution  of  her  minerals;  for  the  iron  and  copper  ores 
appear  to  be  inexhaustible.   Platinum  and  gold  are  found  in  the 
upper  valleys ;  and,  besides  malachite,  there  is  an  abundance  of 
porphyry  and  jasper  of  great  beauty  when  polished,  with  various 
coloured  marbles.    The  forests  of  the  Demidoffs  extend  over 
more  than  ten  thousand  square  versts,  which  are  thickly  covered  \ 
with    timber.     These   forests   are  under  the  supervision  oiJ 
intelligent  officers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  have  them  cut  down  iil^ 
proper  succession.     It  requires  a  space  of  eighty  years  to  j 
reproduce  timber  suitable  for  the  use  of  the  neighbouring  towns/ 
and  works. 

Nijne  Tagilsk,  the  principal  zavod,  or  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment, of  the  Demidoff  family,  has  a  population  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  souls,  and  stands  in  a  picturesque  situation  in  the 
valley  of  the  river  Tagil,  comprising  many  elegant  buildings  of 
brick  and  stone,  a  fine  church,  and  a  superior  and  spacious  edifice 
in  which  the  administration  of  mines  is  carried  on.  There  are 
also  smelting  furnaces,  forges,  rolling  mills,  machine  shops,  and 
other  works,  with  their  machinery  on  a  magnificent  scale.  The 
,  various  machines  and  tools  are  of  the  best  description,  some 
being  from  the  first  manufactories  in  England.  Others  are 
made  in  the  works,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  very  talented 
young  engineer,  a  native  of  Tagilsk,  who  had  spent  several  years 
in  one  of  the  best  establishments  in  Lancashire.  Anatole 
Demidoff  spares  no  expense  in  educating  those  young  men  of 
Tagilsk,  or  of  any  other  of  his  towns,  who  show  any  talent  for 
geology,  mineralogy,  or  mechanics.  He  has  sent  several  to 
England  and  France,  allowing  them  ample  means,  and  affording 
them  every  opportunity  for  pursuing  their  studies.  To  some  he 
has  already  given  their  freedom,  and  many  of  his  people  in 
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Tagilsk  have  become  wealthy.  He  has  also  employed  some  of 
the  most  eminent  scientific  men  of  Europe  to  survey  and 
examine  the  mines  and  minerals  in  these  regions.  Both  iron 
and  copper  are  worked  in  this  town  on  an  extensive  scale ;  and 
near  it  there  lies  an  inexhaustible  quantity  of  magnetic  iron 
ore^  in  an  enormous  mass  about  eighty  feet  thick^  and  extending 
about  four  hundred  feet  in  length.  Formerly  a  great  difference 
of  opinion  existed  among  scientific  men  respecting  the  origin  of 
this  mound  of  iron  ore,  but  it  is  now  agreed  that  masses  of  ore 
originally  flowed  into  the  valley  from  fissures  in  the  adjacent 
"hill. 

We  accompany  our  author  to  Ekaterineburg,  the  capital  of 
the  Oural  district.  Some  large  mansions  strike  the  stranger  on 
entering  it,  and  one  in  particular,  built  by  a  very  rich  man,  who 
accumulated  immense  wealth  from  gold  mines,  and  built  this 
vast  edifice,  imposingly  situated,  and  commanding  views  of  the 
Oural  far  to  the  north  and  west,  until  lost  in  the  haze  of  distance. 
But,  notwithstanding  his  enormous  wealth  and  elegant  mansion, 
the  owner  was  punished  and  banished  for  flogging  some  of  his 
people  to  death  :  another  man,  implicated  in  his  crime,  shared  his 
punishments.  Strange  to  say,  these  cruel  floggers  of  the  poor 
and  unfortunate  peasants  had  themselves  risen  to  fortune  from 
the  condition  of  peasants..  There  are  many  other  beautiful 
mansions  of  honourable  men  in  the  capital  of  the  Oural.  The 
rooms  are  spacious,  lofty,  and  elegantly  finished,  their  decora- 
tions executed  with  taste,  and  their  furniture  luxurious.  With 
many  of  the  fortunate  tenants  of  these  mansions,  their  mode  of 
living  equals  the  splendour  of  their  houses;  and  attached  to 
most  of  them  are  large  conservatories,  in  some  of  which  are 
very  choice  collections  of  tropical  plants  and  flowers,  such  as 
few  would  expect  to  find  in  so  severe  a  climate. 

Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  a  high  embankment  is 
carried  across  the  valley  of  the  Issetz ;  and  at  this  point  stand 
the  mechanical  works  belonging  to  the  government.  They 
are  built  on  an  enormous  scale,  and  fitted  up  with  machinery 
and  tools  from  the  best  makers  in  England.  Here  are  found 
Nasmyth^s  steam-hammer,  large  lathes,  planing  machines,  with 
punching,  drilling,  grooving,  and  slotting  machines  for  every 
purpose.  The  entire  arrangement  of  this  establishment  has 
been  carried  out,  regardless  of  expense,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  a  good  practical  English  mechanic,  who  has  served 
the  government  for  about  fifteen  years.  He  executed  the 
whole  of  the  excellent  machinery  of  the  mint,  in  which  copper 
money  is  coined  annually  to  a  large  amount,  and  thence  sent  into 
llussia.    The  furnace  for  smelting  gold  is  in  a  building  con- 
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nected  with  the  mint,  to  which  all  the  precious  metals  found  in 
the  Oural  are  brought,  and,  when  smelted  and  cast  into  bars', 
are  sent  to  St.  Petersburg.  Near  to  these  works  stands  the 
Grauilnoi  Fabric,  the  building  in  which  the  jasper,  porphyries, 
avanturine,  and  other  valuable  ornamental  stones  found  in  the 
Oural,  are  formed  into  columns,  pedestals,  vases,  and  tables, 
unrivalled  in  workmanship  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times. 
The  jaspers  are  found  in  a  great  variety  of  colours ;  the  most 
beautiful  being  a  deep  green,  dark  purple,  dark  violet,  grey,  and 
cream  colour;  also  a  ribbon  jasper  with  stripes  of  reddish 
brown  and  green.  The  porphyries  are  equally  fine  and  varied, 
and  some  exhibit  brilliant  colours.  There  is  a  beautiful  stone 
named  orlite,  of  a  deep  pink  colour,  with  veins  of  yellow  and 
black  :  when  made  into  vases,  it  is  semi-transparent.  The  vases 
are  usually  of  the  most  classic  design,  and,  being  formed  out  of 
the  choicest  stones,  they  present  a  remarkably  fine  appearance, 
especially  as  they  are  seen  in  the  splendid  collections  at  the 
imperial  palaces  in  St.  Petersburg.  Magnificent  jasper  tables 
are  made  in  the  same  locality,  inlaid  with  different  coloured 
stones,  in  imitation  of  birds,  flowers,  and  foliage.  On  one  of 
these  four  or  five  men  had  been  employed  for  six  years ;  nor  is 
this  an  uncommon  period,  while  some  inlaid  tables  have  re- 
quired a  still  longer  time  for  their  completion.  In  England 
the  cost  of  the  labour  alone  would  have  prevented  this  con- 
struction, while  in  Ekaterineburg  the  wages  are  exceedingly 
small.  Mr.  Atkinson  saw  a  man  engaged  in  carving  foliage 
on  some  of  the  jasper  vases  in  a  style  not  excelled  anywhere  in 
Europe,  whose  wages  were  just  three  shillings  and  eightpence 
per  month,  with  thirty-six  pounds  of  rye  flour  per  month,  for 
making  bread,  meat  being  an  unknown  luxury.  Another  work- 
man, at  the  same  wages,  was  cutting  a  head  of  Ajax,  after  the 
antique,  in  jasper  of  two  colours,  (the  ground  a  dark  green,  and 
the  head  a  yellowish  cream  colour,)  in  very  high  relief,  for  a 
brooch.  It  was  a  fine  production  of  art,  and  in  any  other 
country  in  Europe  would  have  raised  the  man  to  a  high  posi- 
tion. Men  who  receive  a  like  paltry  payment  are  employed  in 
cutting  the  emerald,  topaz,  amethyst,  aquamarine,  and  other 
precious  stones,  with  perfect  accuracy  and  with  excellent  taste ; 
and  some^  of  these  very  specimens  of  their  work  adorn  the 
person  of  Imperial  Majesty.  The  rate  of  wages  paid  to  the  super- 
intendents and  workmen  in  the  cutting  and  polishing  works  is 
as  follows : — two  superintendents,  or  master  workmen,  receive 
about  £11  sterling  per  annum,  and  their  'black  flour'  (rye). 
There  are  also  one  hundred  and  sixty  workmen,  divided  into 
four  classes ;  those  of  the  first  class  receiving  3^.  8^.  per  month, 
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/  the  second  2*.  ^d.,  the  third  \s.  \0d.,  and  the  fourth  class, 
consisting  chiefly  of  boys,  \\d.  per  month,  all  of  these  having 
'    also  their  allowance  of  black  bread. 

The  general  board  for  the  direction  of  the  mines  consists  of 
a  great  number  of  government  officers,  who  live  in  Ekaterine- 
burg  with  their  families.  At  present  the  chief  of  the  Oural  is  a 
general  of  artillery,  nearly  all  the  iron  works  belonging  to  the 
crown  having  been  employed  for  many  years  past  in  casting  and 
boring  large  guns,  casting  shot  and  shells,  and  preparing  other 
munitions  of  war.  It  is  not  improbable  that  many  c  f  the  guns 
mounted  to  defend  Scbastopol  came  from  this  district.  A 
'  berg  inspector,'  or  chief  director  of  the  mines,  exercises 
great  authority,  and  was,  at  the  time  of  our  author's  visit,  one 
of  the  most  intelligent  mining  engineers  in  the  empire. 

Should  a  traveller  from  the  most  civilized  parts  of  Europe 
visit  these  regions  to  gratify  his  curiosity,  he  would  find  a  very 
remarkable  difference  between  the  style  of  living  among  the 
wealthy  Siberians  and  the  similar  classes  of  his  own  country. 
He  would  see  the  ladies  handsomelj^  clad  in  dresses  made  from 
the  best  products  of  the  looms  of  France  and  England ;  and 
would  be  welcomed  on  all  occasions,  and  at  the  fireside,  with  a 
generous  hospitality  seldom  met  with  in  foreign  countries.  If 
asked  to  dinner,  he  would  find  placed  upon  the  table  a  repast  that 
would  not  disgrace  the  best  European  hotels.  Fish  and  game 
of  many  kinds  are  most  abundant,  nor  are  luxuries,  from  far 
distant  regions,  wanting.  Wines  of  the  finest  quality,  and  in 
great  variety,  are  commonly  found  at  table;  and  the  only 
drawback  to  comfort  named  by  Mr.  Atkinson  is,  the  quantity 
of  champagne  he  was  obliged  to  drink, — a  complaint  we  never 
before  met  with  in  any  traveller's  note-book.  \ 

Their  balls  and  dancing  are  elegant,  and  conducted  with  great 
propriety ;  but  the  vice  of  card-playing  for  money  is  very 
prevalent.  Old  and  young  seem  to  be  much  addicted  to 
gambling,  and  a  young  officer  shot  himself  on  account  of  his 
losses  at  cards  while  our  author  was  in  the  Oural.  The  fair  sex 
pass  much  of  their  time  at  card-playing ;  and  in  one  family  of 
eleven  children,  there  is  not  a  day  in  the  year  on  which  their 
mother  spends  less  than  five  or  six  hours  at  cards,  unless  pre- 
vented by  sickness  ;  and  when  once  she  sits  down  to  the  card-table, 
husband  and  children  are  completely  neglected  and  forgotten. 
Another  lady  passes  her  days,  and  most  of  her  nights,  at  cards - 
She  has  her  daily  rounds,  and  repairs  with  as  much  punctuality  and 
constancy  to  her  haunts  as  any  merchant  to  his  counting-house. 
At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  her  tables  are  opened,  and  the 
cards  placed.    If  no  one  calls,  she  proceeds  to  the  house  of 
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friend  after  friend,  successively  gaming  with  each  till  dinner- 
time. After  dinner  she  sleeps  a  couple  of  hours,  and  then 
awakes  ftesh  for  her  favourite  pursuit,  which  she  continues  all 
the  evening.  This  lady,  having  heard  of  the  arrival  of  a  rich 
gentleman  at  Ekaterineburg,  who  was  a  famous  card-player, 
requested  a  particular  friend  to  arrange  a  meeting  with  him 
at  dinner.  Dinner  was  no  sooner  removed  than  down  they 
sat  to  cards,  and  played  throughout  the  evening  with  varied 
success,  until  the  lady  arose  delighted  as  the  winner  of  a  large 
sum.  She,  however,  invited  her  opponent  to  play  the  next 
day;  after  some  demur  he  consented,  but  she  then  lost  all. 
Nothing  daunted,  she  urged  the  winner  to  defer  his  intended 
journey  for  twenty-four  hours,  as  her  half-year's  income  would 
arrive  by  the  post  on  the  following  morning.  But  even  then  ^^^^i 
some  formality  prevented  her  obtaining  the  cash  :  this  difficulty  / 
being  surmounted,  she  returned  with  the  greatest  eagerness 
to  the  card-table,  from  which  she  only  arose  when  every 
farthing  of  her  half-year's  income  was  lost ! 

A  singular  circumstance  was  narrated  to  our  traveller  in  con- 
nexion with  the  gems  of  the  Oural.  About  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  since,  several  fine  crystals  of  emerald  were  discovered  by 
some  children  at  play,  and  were  tossed  about  in  their  parents' 
cottage  for  a  considerable  time  before  they  were  recognised  to 
be  gems.  At  length  they  were  sent  to  Ekaterineburg  and  were 
splendidly  cut,  as  they  were  found  to  be  gems  of  rare  beauty. 
As  all  precious  stones  found  in  Siberia  are  the  property  of  the 
Emperor,  they  ought  to  have  been  sent  to  the  imperial  palace, 
but  they  never  reached  it ;  for,  being  sent  into  Germany,  they 
w^re  bought  by  a  prince  of  one  of  the  first  reigning  families, 
whose  consort)  some  years  afterwards,  visited  the  court  of 
Russia,  and  then  adorned  her  person  with  these  rare  gems.  So 
surpassing  was  their  lustre  and  size  that  the  Empress  of  Russia 
inquired  whence  they  were  obtained.  To  her  great  astonish- 
ment, she  learnt  that  they  came  from  Siberia.  Officers  were 
immediately  dispatched  to  search  the  works  and  houses  at 
Ekaterineburg.  Several  valuable  gems  were  discovered  in  the 
house  of  the  director  of  the  Grauilnoi  Fabric,  which  he  vainly 
declared  to  have  been  retained  there  for  safe  custody.  He  was 
sent  to  prison,  and  died  there  after  many  years'  confinement. 
In  the  locality  it  is  still  believed  that  the  director  was  innocent, 
and  that  parties  much  nearer  his  Imperial  Majesty  were  the 
true  thieves.  Since  this  period  few  emeralds  of  great  value 
have  been  discovered ;  but  Eastern  Siberia  still  furnishes  very 
fine  aquamarines,  and  valuable  specimens  of  the  topaz,  beryl, 
and  chrysoberyl  are  discovered  in  different  parts,  and  very  skil- 
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fully  cut  and  worked.  The  amethysts  are  generally  far  superior 
to  those  from  Brazil.  Some  of  the  jasper  paper-weights  are 
fashioned  with  a  bunch  of  grapes  in  amethyst,  with  foliage  on 
the  top,  serving  as  a  handle. 

The  gold  mines  in  this  part  of  our  traveller's  route  are 
not  at  present  very  important,  and  did  not,  therefore,  receive 
much  of  his  attention;  although  it  is  probable  that  he  did 
not  examine  with  the  careful  eye  of  a  mineralogist;  nor  did 
he  advance  so  far  north  as  Beresov,  the  site  of  the  prin- 
cipal gold  mines,  and  which  was  visited  by  Adolph  Erman. 
We  have  given  the  produce  of  gold  from  the  ores  of  Beresov  in 
a  previous  article."^  From  the  volume  before  us  we  learn  that 
in  1824  the  Emperor  Alexander  I.  visited  the  Oural  and  the 
different  zavods  (or  works)  belonging  to  the  crown  and  to  private 
persons.  The  gold  mines  received  his  Majesty's  attention;  and 
in  the  valley  of  Zarevo  - Alexandroffsky,  where  alone  large  pieces 
of  fifteen  pounds'  weight  had  been  found,  tlie  Emperor  began  to 
dig  for  gold  with  his  own  hands.  After  delving  for  somewhat 
more  than  an  hour,  his  Imperial  Majesty's  arms,  hitherto  accus- 
tomed to  wielding  the  sceptre  only,  resigned  the  spade,  having 
thrown  out  a  quantity  of  sand  from  which  some  gold  was 
washed  in  small  grains.  It  happened  that  a  workman  con- 
tinued the  excavation  which  the  Emperor  had  begun,  and,  at 
a  depth  of  only  two  feet  from  that  at  which  his  Majesty  had 
left  off  digging,  found  a  lump,  or  nugget,  weighing  more  than 
twenty-four  pounds.  A  small  pyramid  was  erected  to  commemo- 
rate these  events.  The  peasant  who  discovered  the  large  mass 
was  made  free  by  the  late  Emperor  Nicholas,  and  enjoyed  a 
pension  for  life.  These  mines  continued  to  be  worked  with  great 
success  for  many  years ;  and  in  1843  another  large  nugget  was 
discovered  at  no  great  depth,  under  one  of  the  old  buildings. 
<jrears  before  they  had  excavated  all  around  it,  little  dreaming  of 
the  treasure  over  which  the  workmen  daily  tramj^d.  The 
mines  were  still  successfully  conducted  in  1853,  in  the  alluvium 
containing  the  gold,  as  it  covered  small  hills,  to  the  depth,  in 
some  places,  of  not  more  than  twelve  inches  above  the  rocks. 
The  workmen  were  there  stripping  the  rocks  of  this  thin  alluvial 
covering,  and  sending  it,  together  with  their  gold-bestudded 
garments,  to  the  washing  machines. 

Less  than  half  a  century  previously  this  quiet  little  valley  was 
smiling  in  verdant  beauty,  covered  with  a  rich  green  turfy  carpet, 
bespangled  with  many  a  blossom,  while  various  flowering  and 
other  shrubs  grew  in  knots,  amongst  which  the  wild  deer  wan- 
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dered  with  her  fawn_,  cropping  the  young  shoots  and  sporting 
fearlessly  in  every  glade.  The  thirst  for  gold  led  man  to  this 
scene  of  quiet  and  beauty,  and  he  began  to  root  up  the  earth 
from  every  crevice,  sweeping  the  rocks,  and  finally  leaving  them 
bare  and  unsightly.  But  even  skilful  man  and  his  doings  have 
their  appointed  time,  and  the  mighty  sovereign  who  dug  up 
this  golden  dust  has  himself  returned  to  dust ;  and  the  small 
pyramid,  built  little  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  has  fallen  into 
decay,  so  that  scarcely  a  relic  of  it  now  remains.  A  more 
lasting  monument  has  been  erected  in  its  place, — a  granite 
basement,  with  an  arched  recess  on  one  side,  closed  by  a  pair  of 
iron  doors,  wherein  is  placed  a  table,  on  which  stands  a  small 
box,  containing  some  of  the  very  grains  of  gold  dug  up  by  the 
hands  of  Majesty.  The  shovel  and  pickaxe  used  by  the  Emperor 
rest  beside  the  box,  and  above  them  hangs  the  picture  of  a 
saint.  On  the  top  of  the  granite  basement  is  placed  a  cast-iron 
pedestal,  and  above  this  rises  a  Corinthian  column^  surmounted 
by  an  excellent  bust  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  I. 

In  this  country,  the  fame  of  a  certain  Anna  Petrovnaia  led 
Mr.  Atkinson  to  desire  and  form  her  acquaintance.  Never, 
certainly,  was  a  lady  better  entitled  to  the  designation  of  the 
female  Nimrod.  Her  conquests  were  not  men — but  bears  !  At 
this  time  she  was  about  thirty-two  years  of  age,  neither  tall  nor 
stout;  but  her  step  was  firm,  and  she  was  strong  and  active^ 
while  her  countenance  was  soft  and  pleasing.  Sprung  from  a 
family  of  famous  hunters,  she  herself  early  in  life  displayed  a 
strong  love  of  the  chase.  Having  been  taught  to  use  the  rifle, 
many  wolves  and  other  animals  fell  by  her  hands.  Whenever 
bear-skins  were  brought  home  by  the  diff'erent  members  of 
her  family,  her  passion  for  the  chase  was  strengthened.  One 
day  a  large  black  bear  had  been  seen  by  one  of  her  brothers, 
and  was  spoken  of  in  her  presence,  when  a  plan  of  campaign 
against  the  bear  was  arranged  by  the  men.  The  next 
morning,  before  any  of  the  household  were  astir,  Anna  put 
on  her  hunting  gear,  saddled  a  horse,  slung  a  rifle  over  her 
shoulder,  and  rode  away  into  the  forest  spoken  of  by  her 
brother,  secured  her  horse,  and  penetrated  on  foot  the  thick 
and  tangled  wood.  Hour  after  hour  did  she  wander  in  vain ; 
but,  satisfied  that  she  was  on  the  track  of  the  animal,  she  pur- 
sued her  way  until  she  arrived  at  a  bed  of  high  plants  that 
included  the  giant  fennel,  of  the  flowers  of  which  bears  are  very 
fond.  As  she  was  creeping  cautiously  along  the  edge  of  this 
bed,  out  rushed  the  black  bear  with  a  loud  growl,  about  twenty 
yards  in  front.  Instantly  she  threw  forward  the  prongs  of  her 
rifle,  dropped  on  one  knee,  got  a  good  sight,  and,  while  the 
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animal  stared  at  her  almost  motionless,  she  drew  the  trigger. 
Savage  was  the  growl  which  followed,  and  severe  the  struggle 
for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  the  huge  heast  lay  dead  at  her 
feet.  Stripping  the  skin  from  the  carcase,  she  hastened  home, 
and  astonished  her  family  by  throwing  it  upon  the  floor  of  the 
cottage.    Since  this  period  Anna  has  killed  sixteen  bears  ! 

Much  as  the  Russians  pride  themselves  upon  '  Holy  Russia,' 
they  are  not  insensible  to  the  superior  skill  of  Englishmen, 
especially  in  the  mechanical  arts.  Hence  English  mechanics 
have  from  time  to  time  been  employed  even  in  this  remote 
country.  Some  of  them  have  become  celebrated  for  their 
eccentricity,  and  their  names  will  be  handed  down  through 
many  generations  in  connexion  with  the  works.  A  remarkable 
and  tragical  tale  appertains  to  an  Englishman  named  Major, 
who  had  been  engaged,  while  a  young  mechanic,  by  the  Russian 
government  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Paul.  He  spent  a 
long  life  in  Ekaterineburg,  constructing  many  machines,  which, 
rude  as  they  were,  were  of  great  value  in  the  mining  districts. 
His  pay  was  liberal,  living  was  cheap,  and  Major  maintained  a 
good  establishment.  He  was  kind  and  good-natured  to  the 
workmen,  thus  gaining  their  esteem,  while  his  eccentricity 
afforded  them  an  unfailing  fund  of  amusement.  In  language  he 
established  a  jargon  peculiarly  his  own.  In  giving  his  instruc- 
tions he  would  begin  in  Russ,  add  a  few  words  of  German,  then 
put  in  a  scrap  of  Frenchj  and  afterwards  glide  into  an  English 
sentence,  terminating  with  a  thundering  oath. 

His  habits,  like  his  language,  were  odd  enough.  When 
dressing  in  the  morning,  he  invariably  put  on  three  pairs  of 
stockings,  and  a  pair  of  wide  Russian  boots  over  them.  Thus 
prepared,  he  would  sally  forth  to  inspect  machinery ;  and  the  first 
soil  or  rust-spot  he  discovered  upon  any  part  of  it,  was  the  signal 
for  him  to  call  for  the  engineer,  and  to  rate  him  in  his  own 
impressive  polyglot.  This  rating  being  exhausted,  he  would  sit 
down,  pull  off  his  boot,  and  draw  off  the  first  stocking ;  with  this 
he  would  himself  wipe  away  the  soil  or  stain.  Forth  he  would 
then  sally  to  another  machine,  draw  off  another  stocking,  and 
renew  his  cleaning  activity.  A  third  machine  might  demand 
the  third  stocking,  and  it  obtained  it ;  so  that  sometimes  Major 
returned  home  with  bare  legs.  But  his  orders  were  that  all  the 
stockings  should  be  brought  to  his  house  by  the  respective 
delinquents ;  and  a  failure  in  the  restoration  of  a  stocking  was 
always  punished  by  an  application  of  the  birch,  accompanied 
with  a  scolding  in  polyglot. 

When  the  Emperor  Alexander  I.  visited  the  Oural,  he  was 
greatly  pleased  with  the  works  which  Major  had  established,  and 
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presented  him  with  a  piece  of  land  containing  ahout  twenty- 
English  acres,  with  all  the  minerals  it  contained,  gold  being 
known  to  be  one  of  them.  Major  washed  the  auriferous  sands, 
and  usually  obtained  gold  to  the  amount  of  j63,500  annually. 
He  thrived  in  this  way  for  several  years,  living  at  his  country 
house  with  very  fe#  people  about  him,  and  often  with  no 
domestic  except  an  old  woman.  One  Sunday  evening,  when 
these  two  were  alone  in  the  house,  he  being  occupied  in  his 
cabinet,  and  she  sitting  in  her  own  room  not  far  from  the 
entrance-door,  her  attention  was  drawn  to  a  noise  in  the  outer 
lobby,  which  induced  her  to  leave  the  room.  As  soon  as  she 
arrived  at  the  entrance,  she  was  seized  and  thrown  down  a 
staircase  leading  to  some  lower  apartments.  Her  screams 
reached  Major,  who  rushed  out  with  a  candle  in  his  hand,  when 
a  blow  from  an  axe  fell  upon  his  head,  and  he  never  breathed 
again.  The  murderers  then  possessed  themselves  of  a  box 
of  gold,  ransacked  the  place,  and  departed,  closing  the  doors 
after  them.  It  was  not  until  the  morning  of  the  third  day  after 
that  the  murder  became  known.  A  strict  investigation  was 
commenced,  when  it  was  ascertained  that,  all  the  gold  had  been 
carried  off,  though  the  papers  and  letters  he  had  been  busied 
with  remained  untouched  upon  his  table.  Suspicion  fell  on  the 
workmen,  who  were  seized  and  examined,  but  it  was  clearly 
proved  that  they  were  innocent.  Many  years  passed  away,  and, 
although  this  murder  was  the  theme  of  frequent  conversation, 
no  clue  to  the  perpetrators  had  been  discovered.  It  was  long 
after  that  deed  of  atrocity  had  been  committed,  that  the 
quantity  of  gold  stolen  from  the  mines  and  sent  into  Tartary 
and  Bokhara  had  become  so  very  large,  that  the  Russian 
government  determined  to  undertake  the  discovery  of  the 
robbers  of  the  precious  metal.  This  was  effected  by  the  arrival 
and  residence  in  Ekaterineburg  of  an  officer  disguised  as  a 
peasant.  He  soon  ingratiated  himself  with  the  working  classes, 
and  by  living  and  drinking  with  them  he  became  acquainted 
with  all  the  facts  of  which  he  stood  in  need.  He  discovered 
that  there  were  persons  engaged  in  the  gold  robberies  who  lived 
far  away  from  Ekaterineburg,  and  by  whose  connivance  the 
precious  metal  was  conveyed  out  of  the  country.  By  a  series  of 
stratagems  he  obtained  an  introduction  to  the  great  gold-dealer 
at  a  distance,  whose  influence  was  so  great  that  the  Tartars 
dared  not  buy  gold  unless  it  had  passed  through  his  hands. 
Bringing  to  this  man  gold,  which  he  pretended  to  have  stolen,  the 
disguised  officer  found  that  the  great  gold-dealer  wished  to  cheat 
him  by  false  weighing.  When  he  modestly  objected  to  the  proud 
dealer's  statement  of  weight,  the  great  man  turned  upon  him 
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with  a  scowl,  crying  out  in  an  angry  tone,  '  What,  thief !  thou 
art  not  content  with  robbing  thy  employers,  but  thou  wishest  to 
cheat  me  !  I  shall  soon  hear  of  thee  in  the  mines  of  Siberia  : — 
what  is  the  price  ?  ^  The  seeming  peasant  named  a  sum,  and 
was  offered  half  of  it.  This  he  declined  to  take,  when  the 
enraged  receiver  of  stolen  gold  exclaimSd,  '  I  give  thee  five 
minutes  to  consider  whether  thou  wilt  take  the  money  I  offer, 
or  be  handed  over  to  the  police/  The  peasant  professed  peni- 
tence, received  the  money,  endured  a  reprimand  and  a  caution, 
and  departed.  The  following  morning,  however,  beheld  a 
change  of  characters.  The  great  gold -dealer  was,  to  his 
astonishment,  arrested  and  imprisoned.  The  peasant  returned 
to  Ekaterineburg  and  arrested  a  gold-merchant  who  had  been 
tried  for  the  murder  of  Major,  at  the  time  of  its  committal,  but 
was  acquitted.  When  re-examined  with  two  other  men,  the 
wife  of  one  of  them  revealed  the  place  where  the  gold  was  con- 
cealed, and,  on  searching  there,  the  axe  was  found  with  which 
the  dreadful  deed  had  been  perpetrated.  This  man,  who  had 
been  long  engaged  in  gold-smuggling,  associated  with  those  who 
stole  it  from  the  mines.  He  required  good  horses  to  aid  him, 
and  he  possessed  one  of  extraordinary  speed.  Mounted  on  this 
horse,  he  rode  ninety  versts  in  about  four  hours,  presenting 
himself  to  the  director  at  Kamenskoi.  The  murder  being  now 
proved  against  all  engaged  in  it,  they  were  sentenced  to  '  run  the 
gauntlet,^  that  is,  to  pass  between  the  lines  formed  by  a  regi- 
ment of  soldiers,  consisting  of  3,000  men,  each  of  whom  struck 
the  criminal  with  a  rod.  They  died  immediately  after  enduring 
this  punishment. 

A  story  is  related  of  another  Englishman,  named  Patrick. 
He  came  from  Manchester,  and  was  engaged  as  mechanical 
engineer  in  the  iron  works  of  the  Generals  Levelofsky,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Oural.  Poor  Patrick  was  murdered  when  out 
hunting,  but  his  employers  could  not  succeed  in  discovering  the 
murderer.  Three  years  afterwards  a  peasant  entered  a  watch- 
maker's shop  in  Ekaterineburg,  and  offered  a  watch  for  sale, 
which  was  found  to  be  of  English  manufacture.  An  officer  who 
was  in  the  shop  examined  it,  and  found  Patrick's  name  upon  it 
in  the  inside.  The  man  was  arrested,  examined,  and  whipped, 
but  nothing  could  be  extracted  from  him.  He  was  detained  in 
prison,  and  afterwards  sent  into  Siberia.  To  this  day,  however, 
the  murderer  has  not  been  discovered.  Our  author  found  a 
couple  of  volumes  on  mechanics,  in  a  peasant's  cottage  where  he 
passed  the  night,  inscribed  with  Patrick's  name  by  himself. 
These  were  carried  to  the  capital,  and  handed  to  a  friend ;  but 
still  the  mystery  remains  unsolved/ 
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Mr.  Atkinson  quitted  this  district  with  regret,  leaving 
many  friends  behind  him.  But  onward  he  went,  over  steppe 
after  steppe,  until  he  reached  the  border  lands  of  Asiatic  Russia. 
He  passed  through  long  wooded  valleys,  and  under  many  pine- 
clad  hills,  before  reaching  the  steppes  of  Asia,  which  he  found 
quite  similar  in  their  features  to  the  scenery  all  along  the  south 
of  the  Oural.  He  visited  several  small  working  towns,  and 
various  directors,  with  some  of  whom  he  passed  agreeable  hours. 
One  night  we  find  him  leaving  the  residence  of  an  acquaintance 
in  a  carriage  of  the  district.  It  was  exceedingly  dark  when  he 
left.  After  descending  a  steep  road  to  a  bridge,  and  ascending 
a  steep  hill,  his  driver,  having  received  orders  to  drive  quickly, 
fulfilled  them  to  the  letter.  Forward  bounded  the  horses ;  but 
the  sensation  of  being  carried  at  such  speed  through  unbroken 
gloom  was  not  agreeable.  The  ringing  of  the  attached  bells, 
however,  was  both  a  warning  to  others,  and  a  consolation  to 
himself.  In  some  of  his  teams  of  horses  a  bell  was  fastened  to 
each  one ;  in  others  three  bells  were  fastened  to  the  bow  which 
passed  over  the  shaft  horse.  These  kept  up  a  terrible  clangor, 
and  this  sound  was  most  melancholy  in  the  dark  forests.  About 
midway  on  their  nocturnal  journey,  men  called  on  the  driver  to 
stop,  saying  they  wanted  to  beg.  The  driver,  however,  pursued  his 
rapid  course,  and  prevented  their  untimely  begging — or  robbing. 
At  three  o^ clock  the  day  began  to  dawn,  and  they  were  running 
along  a  level  plateau,  considerably  above,  though  no  great  dis- 
tance from,  the  river  Issetz.  About  half  past  three  the  sun  rose 
in  all  his  splendour,  and  all  to  the  east  was  one  unbounded  plain_, 
and  that  plain  Siberia. 

Rapid  driving,  and  a  great  speed  without  the  application  of  the 
whip,  distinguish  this  part  of  our  traveller's  journey.  Two  meals  a 
day  he  considers  ample  for  tourists  in  this  region ;  and  both  should 
consist  of  tea  with  meat  or  eggs,  spirits  being  forbidden.  Thus 
he  approaches  the  great  Altai  range ;  but  he  has  three  stations  to 
traverse,  in  which  robberies  are  constantly  committed.  Most 
exciting  is  the  speed  with  which  they  drive  through  woods  sup- 
posed to  harbour  the  robbers ;  they  meet  no  bands  of  banditti, 
but  they  do  meet  with  an  attempt  at  extortion.  A  Polish  Jew 
keeps  a  contract  station  at  Kiausk,  for  the  supply  of  horses  to 
the  postal  authorities.  The  said  Jew,  true  to  his  race  and 
extraction,  strove  to  overreach  Mr.  Atkinson,  by  first  asserting 
that  he  would  not  supply  horses  at  all,  and  then  offering  to  pro- 
vide them  at  double  price.  For  once,  however,  the  Gentile 
proves  too  much  for  the  Jew.  Our  traveller  proceeds  to  the 
police-master,  states  his  case,  and  is  desired  to  remain  for  a  short 
time.    He  now  sees  two  mounted  Cossacks  ride  out  of  the  gate. 
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through  which  they  return^  in  a  few  minutes,  with  the  reluctant 
Polish  Jew.  Being  interrogated  by  the  police-master,  he 
reiterates  his  first  statement  and  his  demand  of  double  price. 
A  signal  is  given  to  the  Cossacks,  who  hustle  the  Jew  into  an 
adjoining  room,  where  in  one  minute  he  was  stretched  face 
downwards  upon  the  floor,  and  stripped  of  part  of  his  clothing. 
A  big  birch  was  about  to  descend  upon  the  unlucky  Israelite; 
but  more  rapid  than  the  descent  of  birch  was  the  prostrate 
culprit^s  determination  to  furnish  the  required  horses  at  ordinary 
prices.  '  Well,  give  him  twenty-five  blows,  at  least,  for  causing 
delay,'  said  the  police-master.  '  Nay,  nay,'  said  the  Englishman, 
'set  him  free.'  He  was  set  free;  but  a  Cossack  managed  to 
inflict  one  twanging  stroke  before  he  heard  the  order  for  libera- 
tion. Up  sprang  the  old  Jew  with  a  fearful  howl,  and  very 
shortly  after  our  traveller  was  on  his  journey  with  six  horses. 

He  nears  the  Altai  range  of  mountains,  when  a  terrific  stream 
of  lightning  and  a  tremendous  crash  of  thunder  burst  over  him ; 
at  the  same  moment  the  clouds  divide,  and  roll  off'  in  opposite 
directions.  This  was  like  the  opening  of  the  curtains  to  some 
fearful  scene,  as  the  heavy,  dark  masses  were  carried  up  and 
away  at  either  side,  leaving  a  thin  vapour  between  them,  hanging 
like  a  veil.  The  sun  was  setting,  casting  a  pale  red  tinge  on  the 
vapoury  curtain,  and  producing  a  splendid  effect.  The  opening 
gradually  extends  into  a  larger  space,  which  becomes  of  a  deeper 
and  deeper  red  as  the  vapoury  curtains  expand  more  and  more. 
The  hills  now  dimly  seen  through  it,  and  much  magnified, 
resemble  mountains  glowing  with  fire ;  not  indeed  bright,  but 
rather  like  red-hot  metals  losing  their  white  heat,  and  changing 
into  a  dark  red.  At  length  the  vapour  rolls  off".  A  dull  red 
tinge  spreads  over  all  the  under  parts  of  the  clouds,  extending 
high  up  into  the  heavens.  The  sun  sinks  fast,  the  clouds  gra- 
dually lose  their  colours,  and  soon  all  passes  away,  leaving  the 
traveller  bewildered  with  the  vanishing  scenes  of  cloudy  beauty, 
and  making  an  impression  which,  he  declares,  will  never  be 
effaced  from  his  memory. 

Through  the  varied  and  grand  scenery  of  the  Altai,  the  author 
proceeds,  sketching  and  briefly  describing ;  passing  through  aforest 
of  gigantic  cedars,  hunting-grounds,  rocky  gorges,  by  lakes  and  by 
waterfalls,  by  precipices  and  mountains,  and  through  buffeting 
storms  at  their  base.  He  visits  the  silver  mines  at  Zivianovsky, 
which  are  at  present  the  most  valuable  in  the  Altai.  Some  of 
the  ores,  which  are  exceedingly  rich,  are  brought  from  a  depth 
of  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  while  in  other  places  they  have 
been  followed  to  the  depth  of  four  hundred  and  ninety  feet. 
Vast  quantities  of  water  break  into  the  mines  at  times,  and 
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pumps  worked  by  water  power  are  used  to  draw  out  the  floods, 
the  water-wheels  being  placed  at  a  distance  of  more  than  seven 
hundred  yards  from  the  shaft.  This  distance,  and  the  great 
consequent  friction  caused  by  the  long  series  of  wooden  rods 
extending  from  the  water-wheels  to  the  shaft,  together  with  the 
rudeness  of  the  machinery,  render  the  effects  almost  valueless. 
One  good  steam-engine,  of  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty 
horse  power,  would  keep  these  mines  perfectly  dry.  Yet  his 
Imperial  Majesty  has  in  Ekaterineburg  a  machine  manufactory, 
almost  equal  to  any  private  one  in  Europe,  at  which  a  steam- 
engine  could  be  cheaply  constructed,  and  from  which  it  could  be 
readily  transported  by  river  to  within  a  moderate  distance  of 
these  mines.  Mr.  Atkinson  observes,  that  a  manufactory  con- 
ducted as  this  is  would  ruin  any  private  firm ;  for  it  produces 
almost  nothing.  Generals  of  artillery  parade  through  the  works 
two  or  three  times  in  a  month,  display  their  decorations,  receive 
homage,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  chief  part  of  the  performance. 
We  can  now  learn,  from  actual  experiments,  the  result  of  govern™ 
ment  interference,  when  it  supplants  the  enterprise  and  skill  of 
the  subject.  A  paternal  despotism  appears,  at  the  least,  to  be 
destructive  of  manufacturing  prosperity. 

We  cannot  tarry  with  our  traveller  in  his  descent  of  the 
river  Irtisch,  nor  on  the  Kirghis  Steppe, — excepting,  indeed, 
to  notice  one  incident  on  the  latter.  While  at  dinner  on 
the  bank  of  a  large  river,  he  pointed  out  to  his  guide  a  small 
column  of  white  smoke,  evidently  at  a  very  great  distance, 
and  which  he  supposed  to  be  ascending  from  a  Kirghis  en- 
campment. The  guide  knew  that  none  existed  there.  The 
dinner  being  finished,  they  make  directly  for  the  smoke,  passing 
sometimes  over  rich  pastures,  and  at  others  over  gravel  and 
stones  with  little  vegetation.  After  riding  two  hours  they  are 
near  enough  to  discern  that  the  steppe  was  on  fire.  They  gain 
an  elevated  position,  and,  while  drinking  their  tea  in  a  hovel, 
observe  on  the  steppe  the  reflection  of  the  fire,  which  was 
rapidly  advancing.  From  an  old  tomb  on  a  hill  the  whole 
extent  of  the  conflagration  was  witnessed.  .  The  fire,  though 
some  distance  to  the  east,  was  advancing  along  their  track. 
The  flames  ran  along  the  ground,  licking  up  the  long  grass  with 
their  forked  tongues  with  great  rapidity,  and  causing  a  terrible 
glare.  The  next  morning  the  traveller  again  observes  the 
speedy  advance  of  the  fire  from  another  commanding  point,  and 
sees  that  it  had  gained  considerably  while  he  had  slept. 

One  description  carries  us  back  to  patriarchal  times.  Mr. 
Atkinson's  lodging  for  a  night  was  at  the  yourt  (or  dwelling) 
of  a  wealthy  Kirghis  chief.    Carpets  were  spread,  tea  was 
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handed  round  in  bowls,  with  kishmish  (small  dried  raisins)  and 
dried  apricots.  This  chief  had  more  than  three  thousand 
horses,  and  nearly  three  hundred  camels,  with  oxen  and  sheep 
in  great  numbers.  He  was  rather  short  in  stature,  but  a  very 
gentlemanly  little  man,  dressed  in  a  black  velvet  kalat,  with  a 
crimson  shawl  round  his  waist,  a  beautifully  embroidered  cap 
upon  his  head,  and  a  pair  of  small  high-heeled  red  leather  boots 
on  his  feet.  His  wife  was  dressed  in  a  silk  kalat,  striped  with 
yellow,  and  red,  and  green,  giving  her  a  very  gay  appearance. 
She  had  a  cap  formed  of  white  calico  hanging  over  her 
shoulders,  a  green  shawl  round  her  waist,  and  red  boots  on  her 
feet.  Her  four  children  were  running  about  naked.  There 
were  eighteen  dwellings  in  this  encampment,  constituting,  when 
all  the  occupants  came  out,  a  large  population.  During  the 
evening  a  sheep  was  killed  and  cooked,  and  the  whole  of  the 
encampment  {aoul)  attended  the  feast, — men,  women,  children, 
and  dogs. 

Scenes  of  pastoral  and  patriarchal  life  occasionally  come 
within  our  traveller's  view,  and  are  specially  interesting  to  us, 
as  they  are  now  so  rarely  witnessed.  In  a  further  part  of  his 
route  we  obtain  a  glimpse  at  a  scene  of  this  nature,  which  we 
will  introduce  here.  The  author  passes  the  night  at  the 
encampment  of  a  Kirghis  chief,  whose  dwelling,  with  its 
furniture,  is  described  in  detail.  One  of  the  most  peculiar 
articles  of  provision  is  the  well-known  Jcoumis,  or  mares'  milk. 
The  mares  are  milked  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  at 
the  same  hour  in  the  evening.  The  milk  is  poured  from  large 
leathern  pails  into  the  koumis  bag.  For  the  first  fourteen  days 
after  they  begin  making  the  beverage,  very  little  of  it  is  drunk ; 
but  with  fermentation  and  agitation  it  is  by  that  time  con- 
sidered to  be  in  perfection.  It  is  then  drunk  in  great  quantities 
by  the  wealthy  Kirghis,  and  almost  every  one  of  them  has  a 
koumis  bottle  slung  to  his  saddle  in  summer.  In  the  dwelling 
{yourt)  itself,  the  large  leathern  koumis  sack,  completely  covered 
up  to  keep  it  warm  and  aid  fermentation,  is  an  important  piece 
of  furniture.  Some  are  five  feet  eight  inches  long,  and  four 
and  a  half  feet  wide,  with  a  leathern  tube  at  one  corner,  through 
which  they  pour  in  and  draw  out  the  koumis. 

Having  passed  a  peaceable  night  in  the  yourt  of  this  chief, 
the  author  describes  the  scene  at  dawn,  at  which  time  all  were 
up  and  about.  On  leaving  the  yourt  we  may  see  a  mass  of 
living  animals.  The  whole  of  the  herds  having  been  brought 
into  the  encampment  at  night,  and  there  most  vigilantly 
guarded  by  watchmen  and  dogs  placed  in  every  direction,  at 
dawn  the  animals  begin  to  stir,  and  to  make  their  appropriate 
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sounds.  At  first  the  noise  is  almost  intolerable ;  for  we  hear 
the  sharp  cry  of  the  camels^  the  neighing  of  the  horses_,  the 
bellowing  of  the  buUs_,  the  bleating  of  the  sheep  and  goats_,  the 
barking  of  the  dogs^  and  the  shouting  of  the  men.  We  may, 
when  a  little  accustomed  to  this  chorus  of  animal  expressions, 
count,  on  this  one  spot,  one  hundred  and  six  camels, — including 
their  young, — more  than  two  thousand 'horses,  one  thousand 
oxen  and  cows,  and  six  thousand  sheep  and  goats.  Even  these, 
numerous  as  they  are,  fall  short  of  the  total  number  of  animals 
belonging  to  this  wealthy  patriarch ;  for  he  has  two  other  aouls, 
at  each  of  which  there  are  one  thousand  horses  and  other  cattle. 
Women  are  busy  milking  the  cows,  and  the  men  are  preparing 
to  drive  the  vast  herds  to  their  pastures.  The  horses  and 
camels  are  driven  to  the  greatest  distanc  e,  the  oxen  next,  and 
the  sheep  remain  nearest  to  the  aoul.  It  is  a  striking  scene  when 
they  are  all  driven  out  in  different  directions,  spreading  themselves 
out  like  living  streams,  as  they  move  slowly  along  the  steppe. 

We  now  return  to  our  traveller  upon  his  route.  He  proceeds 
through  immense  and  dense  cedar  forests,  and  afterwards  he 
rides  through  luxuriant  vegetation,  which  rose  far  above  his 
head.  Here  he  notes  the  ferula  more  than  tw  elve  feet  high,  with 
its  bunches  of  yellow-tinted  flowers,  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter,  of  which  bears  are  very  fond.  He  re  also  grows  the 
delphinicum,  with  long  spikes  of  dark  blue  blossoms,  and  others 
of  a  pale  blue ;  as  well  as  aconitum,  both  blue  and  pale  yellow. 
Not  far  from  these  were  growing  red  and  pink  roses,  two  sorts 
of  geraniums,  and  several  unknown  flowers.  The  whole  consti- 
tuted a  beautiful  garden  in  the  midst  of  wild  and  rugged 
scenery,  to  which  succeeds  a  Kirghis  gold-washing.  Anon  he 
is  riding  in  the  mountains,  over  ground  where  bears  are 
numerous  :  their  tracks  are  followed,  but  bears  are  not  seen. 
He  passes  places  where  fearful  encounters  with  these  animals 
have  taken  place.  One  of  these  he  narrates  in  detail ;  and  a 
fierce  bear  this  was ;  for,  when  wounded,  he  charged  upon  his  foe, 
struck  down  his  assailant,  stripped  his  scalp,  turned  it  over  his 
face,  and  then,  seizing  his  arm,  he  began  to  gnaw  and  crush  it  to 
the  bone,  gradually  ascending  to  the  shoulder.  The  unfortunate 
man  called  to  his  companion  to  load  and  fire ;  but  the  poltroon 
was  frightened,  ran  away,  and,  left  his  friend  to  the  bear,  v»^ho 
dragged  the  mangled  hunter  into  a  dense  mass  of  wood  and 
bushes ;  and  to  render  the  place  still  more  secure  and  secret,  the 
bear  broke  off  a  great  quantity  of  branches,  and  heaped  them 
over  the  man^s  body.  His  distant  friends  were  in  the  mean 
time  tracking  the  bear,  and,  after  tedious  wanderings  and  some 
mistakes,  they  came  upon  this  spot.    Being  skilled  in  bear- 
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craft,  they  suspect  the  trick,  remove  the  branches,  and  there 
discover  their  ill-fated  friend,  living  and  sensible,  but  fearfully- 
mutilated.  They  carefully  remove  him,  and  bestow  attention 
upon  him  for  two  months,  when  at  length  he  begins  to  recover, 
but  is — a  lunatic  !  His  first  question  is  about  the  bear ;  he 
refers  to  his  own  defeat,  and  demands  his  rifle.  As  he  gains 
strength,  he  raves  about  the  bear,  and  desires  another  conflict 
with  his  ferocious  enemy.  The  summer  passes,  autumn  arrives, 
and  frost  begins  to  scorch  the  foliage,  changing  it  into  golden 
and  crimson  lines ;  and  the  lunatic,  now  less  vigilantly  watched, 
escapes  from  the  hospital,  regains  his  cottage,  secures  his  rifle 
and  ammunition,  and  provides  himself  with  an  axe,  and  a  loaf  of 
black  bread.  He  contrives  to  leave  the  village  unseen,  except 
by  children,  in  the  evening,  and  is  soon  lost  in  the  forest. 
Pursuers  seek  him  in  vain,  and  more  than  a  week  passes  over, 
during  which  nothing  had  been  heard  of  him,  when  one  day  he 
walks  into  the  hospital,  carrying  the  skin  of  a  huge  black  bear 
upon  his  shoulders ;  and,  throwing  it  down,  cries  out,  '  I  told 
you  I  would  have  him  ! '  His  reputation  for  hunting  skill  being 
thus  re-established,  he  becomes  happy,  regains  his  health  gradu- 
ally, and  goes  forth  again,  the  hunter  and  slayer  of  other  bears. 

Our  author  visits  the  lakes  of  the  Altai,  and  beholds  scenery 
which  in  some  parts,  he  considers,  surpasses  any  thing  of  a  like 
kind  in  Europe.  Then  he  determines  to  visit  the  source  of  the 
Katounaia,  and  travels  among  the  chains  of  the  Altai  range, 
journeying  through  scenes  of  a  character  similar  to  those 
already  noticed,  meeting  with  many  Kalmuck  Tartars  upon 
the  Yabagan  Steppe,  where  they  find  pasturage  for  their  exten- 
sive herds  of  horses  and  cattle.  In  the  spring-time  these 
Kalmucks  offer  up  sacrifices  to  their  deity :  the  rich  give 
horses,  the  poor  sacrifice  sheep  or  goats.  A  Kalmuck  sacrifice 
of  a  ram  is  described :  the  ram  was  flayed,  and  when  this 
operation  was  completed,  amidst  chantings  and  beatings  upon  a 
tambourine,  the  skin  was  put  upon  a  pole,  and  placed  with  the 
head  towards  the  east ;  while  the  flesh  was  cooked  in  a  large 
cauldron,  and  the  tribe  held  a  great  festival. 

The  object  in  this  part  of  the  journey  was  to  ascend  the 
Bielouka,  one  of  the  giants  of  the  mountain  chain  of  the  Altai. 
At  length  the  wayfarers  reached  a  bend  in  a  valley,  where 
Bielouka  stood  before  them  in  all  its  grandeur.  The  little 
company  consisted  of  our  author  and  some  Kalmucks,  who  tended 
the  horses,  and  oftentimes  the  rider.  The  whole  of  the  moun- 
tains surrounding  the  monarch  of  the  range  are  composed  of 
slate,  while  the  monarch  itself  is  a  stupendous  mass,  the  mighty 
crags  of  which  protrude  through  the  snow  and  ice  of  ages.  Its 
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summit  is  formed  by  two  enormous  peaks,  shored  up  with 
innumerable  buttresses,  which  form  ravines  or  small  valleys, 
now  filled  up  with  glaciers  descending  to  the  edge  of  some 
fearful  precipices  which  overhang  the  valley  of  the  Katounaia. 
In  the  grass  at  its  base  were  many  spring  flowers  at  the  time  of 
this  visit,  such  as  the  red  primula,  sweet-scented  violet,  and 
several  sorts  of  anemones.  Theirs  will  be  but  a  short  holiday 
blooming ;  for  in  ten  or  twelve  days  deep  snow  will  cover  them 
for  nine  or  ten  months.  Three  or  four  hundred  feet  higher 
the  herbage  has  almost  ceased,  several  varieties  of  mosses  only 
covering  the  stony  ground  and  clinging  to  the  rocks ;  but  even 
these  disappear  a  little  higher.  The  ascent  is  commenced  by 
riding  along  to  the  foot  of  this  mountain  westward,  and  thus 
coming  to  the  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent,  at  that  season  nearly 
dry.  By  the  waters  running  down  this  side  a  deep  channel  has 
been  ploughed  through  a  mass  of  huge  rocks,  tossed  and  piled 
in  immense  heaps.  Enormous  trees  have  been  uprooted,  and, 
falling  across  upon  rocks,  they  have  formed  bridges  over  which 
bears  pass,  when  the  torrent  is  raging,  without  even  wetting  their 
paws.  Other  large  trunks  have  been  snapped  asunder,  as  if 
they  had  been  mere  sticks.  The  ascent  is  made ;  but  the  mists 
and  clouds  have  been  descending  while  the  travellers  have  been 
ascending,  and  no  view  is  obtained.  The  descent  is  hazardous 
indeed,  and  down  the  mountain  side,  on  which  the  horses  had 
great  difficulty  in  keeping  their  feet.  Even  on  foot  no  man 
could  have  walked  up  and  down  in  a  straight  course. 

Further  on  the  little  party  had  to  ride  over  what  the  Kal- 
mucks call  a  '  bomb.^  This  is  a  narrow  ridge  of  rocks  along 
which  but  one  horse  can  pass  at  a  time.  Should  two  persons 
meet  on  many  parts  of  these  bombs,  one  of  the  horses  must  be 
thrown  over,  if  the  other  is  to  pass  safely.  On  this  occasion  the 
Kalmuck  guide  ordered  a  halt,  and  sent  one  of  his  companions  on 
foot  to  the  other  end  of  this  fearful  ridge,  hid  from  view  by 
some  high  crags.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  the  man  returned, 
having  left  his  cap  as  a  signal  to  any  hunters  who  might  come 
up,  that  a  party  was  then  crossing.  Now  the  hunter-guide 
orders  the  reins  to  be  dropped  upon  the  necks  of  the  horses. 
Here  it  is  better  to  put  trust  in  horse  than  in  man.  The  first 
few  steps  are  rather  terrifying,  but  soon  confidence  is  reposed 
in  the  safe  quadruped.  The  whole  distance  is  about  five  hundred 
paces,  and  requires  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  pass.  In  some 
places  to  look  down  is  fearful :  the  rocks  are  nearly  perpendicular 
for  five  or  six  hundred  feet  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  so 
steep  that  no  man  could  stand  upon  them.  One  false  step,  and 
horse  and  rider  would  be  hurled  into  the  valley.   Yet  the  daring 
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i     sable-hunters  often  ride  over  such  passes,,  and  there  are  men 
^  ^    amongst  them  who  would  laugh  at  such  feats,  and  ride  their 
horses  along  the  roof  of  the  highest  cathedral  in  Europe,  if  a 
plank  eighteen  inches  wide  were  secured  along  the  ridge ;  and 
this  they  would  do  without  requiring  wager  or  entreaty. 

Not  only  are  the  Kalmucks  daring  riders,  but  some  of  them 
are  also  bold  swimmers.  One  of  Mr.  Atkinson's  Kalmuck  com- 
panions was  a  little  adventurous  fellow  whom  our  author  had 
profanely  named  '  Chort/  (we  will  not  interpret  the  word,)  for 
his  daring  antics.  Short  in  stature,  slightly  built,  supple  in 
limbs,  and  active  as  a  panther,  he  had  a  high  round  head,  sur- 
mounted with  a  long  tuft  of  jetty  hair,  hanging  from  the  crown 
far  down  his  back.  A  pair  of  black  eyes  were  set  in  a  face  so 
characteristic  that  it  must  have  been  handed  down  to  him 
through  several  generations.  He  was  guardian  of  cattle,  and, 
stripped  and  mounted  on  one  of  the  horses,  he  would  guide  them 
across  flood  and  river.  On  one  occasion  the  whole  sixteen 
horses  were  in  a  stream,  and  Chort  on  the  last  horse,  on  which 
he  kept  to  the  lower  side  to  drive  them  up  a  steep  bank.  The 
moment  a  horse  was  carried  below  him,  he  slipped  into  the 
water,  swam  to  him,  laid  hold  of  his  tail,  sprang  upon  his  back 
like  a  monkey,  and  began  shouting  and  driving  the  rest  up  the 
stream.  This  was  repeated  a  dozen  times  or  more  before  he  got 
them  all  across ;  and  he  landed  them  all  not  more  than  twenty 
yards  above  the  desired  spot. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  Chort  was  unparalleled  ;  and  though 
our  traveller  swam  rivers  and  forded  most  dangerous  streams  in 
the  company  of  Kalmucks,  many  of  them  daring  spirits,  yet  he 
never  met  Cliort's  equal,  and  did  not  expect  to  look  upon  his 
like  again. 

With  one  other  specimen  of  this  little  Kalmuck's  supernatant 
powers,  we  must  dismiss  him.  While  his  master  was  sketching 
on  the  banks  of  a  stream  where  there  was  a  rapid,  he  suddenly 
looked  up  and  saw  Chort  divested  of  every  rag  of  clothing,  and 
walking  away  from  the  river,  while  the  other  Kalmucks  were 
grouped  and  watching  him.  Doubts  of  Chort's  sanity  crossed 
the  sketcher's  mind,  when  instantly  he  paused,  turned,  and  ran 
madly  towards  the  bank,  and  leapt  into  the  boiling  flood. 
Head-foremost  he  plunged,  and  the  next  moment  rose  to  the 
surface,  and  was  swept  past  like  an  arrow,  but  with  his  head 
well  out  of  the  water  to  see  the  rocks  before  him.  He  might  be 
dashed  against  some  of  the  huge  stones,  or  be  sucked  under  by 
the  strong  eddies.  But  no ;  on  he  swam,  darting  past  like  a 
fish.  Two  of  his  friends  ran  along  the  bank,  but  were  soon  left 
behind.    He  was  seen  floating  on  for  about  one  hundred  yards. 
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beyond  whicli  he  was  lost  to  sight: — was  he  drowned?  The 
next  minute  he  was  observed  climbing  slowly  up  the  bank,  and, 
having  reached  its  brow,  he  sat  down  upon  a  stone  for  two  or 
three  minutes,  when,  noticing  his  master,  he  ran  laughing  to 
him,  exclaiming,  '  It  is  nothing.  Sir,  I  love  it/  Nor  was  this 
all ;  for  his  admiring  companions  persuaded  him  to  repeat  the 
feat.  Again  he  took  the  fearful  plunge ;  but  this  time  a  little 
higher  up  the  river.  He  shot  out  of  the  water  like  a  duck,  and 
the  next  moment  passed  our  author,  as  if  he  were  a  stone  throvai 
out  of  a  catapult.  In  three  minutes  and  twenty-eight  seconds 
he  had  shot  down  the  rapid  of  the  stream,  and  left  the  water  at 
its  bottom ;  and  again  he  came  running  up,  dripping  and 
laughing  like  a  schoolboy. 

.  Mr.  Atkinson^s  wanderings  soon  brought  him  to  the  Gobi, 
where  vast  steppes,  sandy  deserts,  and  high  mountain- chains 
give  a  peculiar  character  to  the  region.  He  thinks  it  probable 
that  before  his  visit  these  scenes  were  never  looked  upon  by 
European  eyes,  nor  sketched  by  European  pencil.  Here  the 
traveller's  rifle  is  required  for  more  objects  than  obtaining  his 
dinner,  and  his  courage  will  be  tested  by  men  who  are  ever  on 
the  alert,  and  who  seldom  show  fear.  Only  by  a  steady 
hand,  a  quick  eye,  and  skill  in  the  use  of  his  weapon,  can 
he  insure  his  safety.  Plunder  is  the  common  trade,  murders 
the  common  result,  slavery  the  certain  alternative.  Three 
brave  and  honest  Cossacks  attended  our  friend,  to  whom  were 
added  seven  Kalmucks,  eight  rifles,  and  plenty  of  lead  and 
powder.  The  traveller's  two  objects  in  visiting  this  region 
were,  to  reach  the  Tangnou  mountains,  which  he  had  seen 
from  Bielouka ;  and  the  large  lake  that  receives  so  many  streams, 
and  has  but  one  outlet.  Many  of  the  peaks  in  the  Tangnou 
chain  rise  far  above  the  line  of  eternal  snow,  and  some  are  more 
than  eleven  thousand  feet  in  height.  The  route  was  eastward, 
crossing  the  heads  of  several  streams  which  run  from  these 
mountains  into  the  Oubsa.  After  riding  twelve  days,  the  party 
came  upon  a  large  and  rapid  stream  flowing  from  the  north-east. 
By  following  this  river  they  were  led  far  up  into  the  mountain 
heights  of  the  Tangnou,  and  to  a  great  elevation.  Views  of  wild 
grandeur,  a  mountain  tarn  of  great  depth,  surrounded  by 
rugged  precipices  of  granite,  snowy  peaks,  a  fine  waterfall,  large 
blocks  of  fine  white  marble,  and  some  few  slopes  covered  with  a 
thick  carpet  of  short  grass,  interspersed  with  a  great  variety  of 
flowers, — constitute  the  succession  of  scenes  through  which  the 
company  passes  for  many  days.  In  place  of  robbers,  antelopes 
are  met  with.  When  sufficiently  near  to  these  beautiful 
animals,  the  rifles  are  unslung,  and  the  travellers  close  up 
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to  the  herd,  while  they  retreat  into  a  curve  formed  by  the 
reeds.  A  volley  from  several  rifles  is  poured  into  the  unofiFend- 
ing  creatures  ;  two  of  them  spring  high  into  the  air,  and  then  lie 
quivering  on  the  steppe.  The  terrified  herd  strive  to  rush  past ; 
other  men  fire,  and  two  other  antelopes  fall,  while  a  third 
is  wounded  and  captured.  In  this  hunt  five  animals  had 
been  killed,  but  no  one  could  say  which  had  been  the  successful 
shots. 

We  must  proceed  by  long  stretches  into  the  plains  of  Mon- 
golia, following,  in  part,  the  route  of  Ghenghiz  Khan,  that 
mighty  desolator,  around  whose  name  gather  the  glories  of 
oriental  conquest.  Grand  must  have  been  the  spectacle,  when 
the  vast  host  of  that  barbarian  hero  wended  their  way  over 
these  desert  steppes  and  undulating  plains.  In  place,  however,  of 
their  barbaric  splendour,  the  present  travellers  met  only  with 
wolves,  distant  howling  telling  of  their  approach.  Not  long  after, 
the  men  could  hear  the  beat  of  their  feet  upon  the  ground,  as 
the  wolves  galloped  towards  them,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  the 
troop  came  up,  and  joined  in  savage  chorus.  Bushes  are  heaped 
upon  the  fire,  and  it  is  blown  into  a  bright  flame,  which  sends  its 
red  glare  far  around,  and  discloses  the  ears  and  tails  erect  of 
the  wolves,  and  their  eyes  flashing  an  opposite  fire.  At  a  given 
signal  a  volley  is  poured  in  upon  them  with  deadly  effect.  The 
horrible  howling  which  succeeds  declares  that  murderous  mis- 
chief has  been  done.  Pieces  are  reloaded,  as  the  wolves  may 
return.  But  they  only  snarl  and  howl,  until  suspicion  itself  falls 
asleep.  Shortly,  however,  a  commotion  is  heard  among  the 
horses,  when  it  is  discovered  that  the  wolves  had  divided  their 
pack,  and  are  stealing  up  to  the  horses  on  each  side.  The 
little  company  of  travellers  is  disturbed,  Cossack  and  Kalmuck 
turn  to  guard  the  approaches  on  each  side,  our  author  watches 
the  front,  while  the  others  light  the  fire,  and  kindle  a  constant 
blaze  by  adding  small  bushes.  Presently  glaring  eye-balls  are 
clearly  discerned  peering  to  and  fro ;  and  nearer,  and  nearer,  and 
nearer  the  grisly  forms  approach,  one  pushing  on  another.  At  this 
moment  rifles  crack  to  the  right,  the  fire  blazes  brightly,  the 
author  sends  a  rifle-ball  into  the  pack,  a  terrific  howling  rises 
up,  others  of  the  men  fire,  not  a  shot  is  thrown  away,  and 
several  wolves  are  wounded.  In  a  few  minutes  the  growling 
and  whining  ceases,  and  nothing  is  heard  except  the  snorting 
of  the  horses.  But  Kalkas  and  Kalmucks  forewarn  of  another 
attack, — these  wolves  being  most  ferocious  and  daring.  This 
prediction  is  sad,  as  the  night  grows  very  dark,  and  the  store  of 
bushes  for  the  fire  very  small.  Soon,  sharp  and  keen  eyes  are 
peering  out  in  every  direction^  but  no  wolf  is  seen  or  heard. 
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The  men  watch  a  long  time^  the  darker  clouds  roll  off,  and  the  stars 
shine  and  reflect  more  light  upon  a  neighbouring  lake.  Pre- 
sently howling  is  heard  in  the  distance,  and  howling  close  by  : 
wolves  had  been  keeping  silent  guard  over  the  travellers,  until 
reinforced  by  approaching  assistance.  Bushes  for  the  fire  are 
indispensable  :  four  men  creep  slowly  along  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
and  return  in  ten  minutes  with  an  armful  of  bushes.  The 
embers  are  re-kindled  and  flame  is  blown  up.  The  distant 
sounds  had  ceased  for  some  minutes,  when  suddenly  there  is 
a  great  commotion;  the  other  wolves  have  come  up,  and  the 
snarling  and  yelling  become  furious.  No  general  engagement 
ensues,  though  fully  expected.  Half  an  hour  passes  away,  when 
the  horses  begin  pulling  and  plunging  violently.  A  man  blows 
up  the  fire,  the  bushes  burst  into  a  blaze,  and  behold  !  there  is 
a  group  of  eight  or  ten  wolves  within  fifteen  paces,  with  others 
beyond.  The  foremost  of  these  receive  the  contents  of  a  couple 
of  gun-barrels,  others  receive  similar  compliments,  when  the 
pack  set  up  a  frightful  yell,  and  scamper  away.  The  ground 
is  examined  at  daylight ;  eight  wolves  are  found  dead,  others 
have  left  traces  of  blood  upon  the  sands,  and  finally  the  men 
carry  off  the  skins  of  the  slain  as  trophies  of  the  engagement. 

We  must  soon  lay  down  the  book  that  records  these  deeds  of 
the  desert.  But,  in  journeying  through  Chinese  Tartary,  we 
are  treated  to  a  description  of  a  Kirghis  banquet.  When  all 
are  seated,  two  men  come  into  the  inner  circle,  each  having  a 
cast-iron  pot,  in  shape  something  like  our  coffee-pot.  One 
approaches  the  sultan,  (with  whom  we  are  now  supposed  to  be 
dining,)  the  other  Mr.  Atkinson,  and  pour  warm  water  upon  their 
hands ;  but  each  person  provides  his  own  towel.  (How  like  the 
boarding-schools  at  home  !)  This  ceremony  is  performed  for 
every  man,  from  the  sultan  to  the  herdsman.  The  females  are 
left  to  do  it  for  themselves.  Ablutions  completed,  the  cooks 
bring  in  the  smoking  vessels, — long  wooden  trays  similar  to  the 
butchers'  trays  of  London, — piled  and  heaped  up  with  boiled 
mutton.  One  vessel  is  placed  between  the  sultan  and  our 
friend,  filled  with  mutton  and  boiled  rice.  Plates  are  entirely 
dispensed  with,  each  man  drawing  his  knife  from  its  sheath. 
The  host,  seizing  a  fine  piece  of  mutton  from  the  reeking  mass, 
places  it  in  the  hands  of  his  guest,  and  then  begins  upon  his  own 
account ;  this  being  the  signal  for  all  to  do  the  same.  Many 
hands  are  dipped  into  many  trays.  The  order  of  eating  is  inge- 
niously selfish.  The  Kirghis  who  sits  nearest  the  trays,  selects 
what  he  likes  best,  and,  after  eating  a  part,  hands  the  remainder 
to  the  man  behind  him.  From  him,  again  diminished,  it  is 
passed  tg  a  third  man,  and  then  to  the  boys.    Having  run  the- 
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gauntlet  of  all  these  hands  and  mouths,  the  bone  reaches  the 
poor  women  and  girls,  but  divested  of  nearly  all  the  meat. 
When  gnawed  by  the  fair  sex,  it  is  thrown  to  the  dogs.  Beyond 
the  women,  and  surrounded  by  a  group  of  dogs,  there  is  a  child 
about  four  years  old,  sitting  with  a  dry  leg-bone  of  a  sheep  in  his 
hand.  When  the  women  have  gnawed  the  bones  and  thrown 
them  to  the  dogs,  there  is  a  general  rush  of  the  canine  race : 
whereupon  the  undaunted  child  uses  his  bony  weapon  most 
heavily  upon  their  noses,  and  frequently  carries  off  the  spoil. 
After  meat,  large  bowls  of  the  liquid  in  which  it  had  been 
boiled  were  handed  round,  and  drunk  with  great  relish.  Dinner 
ended,  two  men  brought  the  water  vessels,  and  poured  the  warm 
liquid  over  the  hands  of  all,  after  which  they  arose  and  went  to 
their  occupations. 

In  his  further  penetrations  among  the  wild  hordes  of  the 
steppes,  Mr.  Atkinson  has  some  narrow  escapes  from  robbers, 
though  he  manages  to  avoid  severe  conflicts  with  them.  In 
one  place  his  own  party  were  taken  for  robbers ;  and  a  whole 
encampment  was  put  into  wild  commotion  until  things  were 
explained.  What  with  robber  chiefs,  Mongolian  dogs,  pelicans, 
eagles,  pheasants,  and  picturesque  rocks,  the  way  is  exciting  or 
pleasant  by  turns.  No  great  peril  is  encountered,  and  nothing 
marvellous  occurs,  until  we  come  to  a  terrible  conflict  with  a 
tiger.  One  of  the  Kalmucks  was  riding  about  one  hundred 
yards  in  advance,  along  the  edge  of  some  reeds,  when  he  sud- 
denly called  out.  On  reaching  him,  he  pointed  to  the  soft 
ground  covered  with  footprints  and  gore,  where  a  terrible  con- 
flict had  taken  place.  A  close  inspection  showed  that  a  wild 
boar  had  been  measuring  his  strength  with  a  tiger,  whose  foot- 
prints were  stamped  around  the  field  of  battle.  The  boar  had 
been  slain  and  carried  off"  into  a  mass  of  high  reeds  by  the  tiger. 
A  well-trodden  path,  or  reedy  tunnel,  formed  the  approach  to  his 
lair,  which  was  about  two  feet  six  inches  wide,  and  three  feet 
and  a  half  high,  thickly  matted  over  into  an  arch.  The  tiger 
had  put  down  his  burthen  at  the  entrance  of  this  covered  way, 
the  red  marks  being  distinctly  visible.  The  men  thought  the 
battle  had  been  fought  three  or  four  days  before,  and  concluded 
that  the  tigress  and  her  cubs  were  in  their  den  not  far  off.  Not 
one  of  the  men  would  have  shrunk  from  a  conflict  Avith  robbers, 
however  unequal  the  contest ;  yet  not  one  of  them  had  courage 
to  enter  this  place  and  seek  honour  ^  at  the  tiger's  mouth.^ 

Among  the  grand  natural  scenes  further  noticed  by  our 
traveller,  we  can  only  glance  at  one  of  the  most  remarkable, — 
the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano  in  the  Saian  mountains,  in 
Oriental  Siberia.    This  was  discovered  by  diligently  following 
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the  courses  of  masses  of  lava,  until  at  length  the  party  descend 
into  chasms  sixty  and  eighty  feet  deep,  where  the  volcanic 
matter  had  cracked  in  cooling.  After  a  day  of  extraordinary 
toil,  they  slept  a  night  upon  the  blocks  of  lava.  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  second  day,  they  beheld  the  top  of  a  huge  cone ; 
and,  as  the  sun  was  setting,  stood  upon  the  summit,  looking 
upon  the  terrific  scene  around.  Our  author  began  sketching 
this  region,  and  the  result  is  before  us  in  one  of  the  most 
striking  lithographs  in  the  volume.  He  gave  orders  to  a  Cossack 
to  get  a  fir,  and  make  preparations  for  a  night's  encampment  in 
the  crater.  The  Cossack  left  to  communicate  his  instructions  to 
others,  who  fell  into  a  state  of  great  alarm.  These  men  begged 
our  author  not  to  attempt  to  sleep  anywhere  on  the  cone,  as,  if  i 
he  did,  Shaitan,  (?  Satan,)  with  his  legions  of  evil  spirits,  would  <^ 
certainly  pay  them  a  visit,  and  probably  hurl  them  into  the 
abyss  in  the  crater.    But  the  master  was  inflexible. 

The  cone  is  about  eight  hundred  feet  high,  exceedingly 
abrupt,  deep  in  the  interior,  and  formed  of  lava  and  red  ashes. 
It  stands  at  the  northern  end  of  the  crater,  which  is  elliptical  in 
form,  but  very  irregular,  extending  from  north  to  south  nearly 
two  miles,  and  is  in  some  parts  more  than  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  in  width.  Towards  the  southern  end  of  the  crater  rose 
another  cone  of  more  recent  date,  and  of  greater  magnitude. 
Beyond  this  is  an  opposite  scene :  a  small  stream,  which 
descends  from  the  snowy  mountains,  dashes  over  the  brink  of 
the  crater,  and  rushes  on  among  masses  of  lava,  until  it  takes  its 
last  leap  into  a  deep  abyss.  This  crater  is  not  on  the  summit  of 
a  mountain,  as  high  peaks  and  ridges  surround  it  on  every  side. 
Its  eastern  side  is  bounded  by  rocks  not  much  less  than  two 
thousand  feet  high,  which  are  not  perpendicular,  but  overhang 
the  base ;  their  faces  bearing  marks  of  intense  heat.  A  few 
are  grey,  others  purple,  and  some  of  a  deep  red.  To  the  north- 
east these  high  precipices  have  been  rent  asunder  into  a  tremen- 
dous chasm,  through  which  the  lava  has  flowed  into  the  valley. 
'  No  scene,'  says  Mr.  Atkinson,  '  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
conveys  such  an  impression  of  the  terrible  and  the  sublime,  as 
the  prospect  from  some  parts  of  this  wonderful  region,  in  which 
I  spent  many  days.' 

Our  enterprising  traveller  concludes  his  volume,  as  we  must 
conclude  this  article,  with  a  description  of  the  Lake  Baikal,  which 
was  nearly  the  ultima  Thule  of  his  journeyings  in  Oriental 
Siberia;  and  which,  from  its  remote  position  and  extent,  has 
always  been  a  kind  of  unknown  wonder.  The  natives  call  it  the 
Holy  Sea ;  and  it  is  said  by  them  to  be  unfathomable,  and  sub- 
ject to  terrific  storms.   Mr.  Atkinson  obtained  a  small  boat,  and 
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a  crew  of  seven  to  row  her.  It  was  the  last  week  in  August 
when  he  embarked :  rather  a  late  period  for  a  voyage  on  these 
dangerous  waters ;  but  the  men  were  hardy  and  sturdy  fellows, 
well  acquainted  with  the  risks  they  would  incur  in  conveying 
their  employer  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Angara.  After  rowing 
about  two  hours,  they  passed  a  rocky  headland,  which  shut  out 
the  view  of  the  village  where  they  had  embarked.  The  shore 
became  rugged  and  extremely  wild,  but  the  evening  was  calm, 
and  the  sun  went  down  in  a  blaze  of  crimson  light  which  can 
only  be  seen  in  regions  oriental  or  tropical.  Entering  a  deep 
bay,  they  landed  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  river,  and  slept  on  a 
sandy  beach.  Re- embarking  the  next  morning  with  a  prospect 
of  a  good  day,  they  glided  beautifully  over  the  glassy  waters,  by 
cliffs  high  and  frowning,  with  occasional  breaks,  where  a  moun- 
tain torrent  found  its  way  to  the  lake.  They  beheld  Mount 
Amardaban,  which  is  rather  more  than  four  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  respecting  which  foolish  tales  were  told.  They 
now  encamped  on  the  bank  of  a  small  river  which  runs  through 
a  wild  glen  leading  up  into  the  mountains,  and  a  celebrated 
hunting-ground  for  bears.  The  steersman,  who  was  a  great 
Nimrod,  related  a  good  story  of  a  bear-capture  in  that  very 
place  a  few  years  before ;  the  point  of  which  was  that  he  was 
awoke,  while  sleeping  by  his  log-fire,  by  something  near  him ; 
and,  turning  his  head,  he  observed  by  the  light  of  his  fire  a  large 
bear  going  down  the  bank  to  the  little  stream  below.  He 
divined  Bruin^s  object.  The  animal  was  going  for  water  to  put 
the  fire  out  first,  and  afterwards  he  would  devour  his  victim. 
It  was  the  work  of  a  moment  for  the  hunter  to  seize  his  rifle, 
which  was  at  hand,  and  await  the  bear's  return,  who  was  pre- 
sently heard  in  the  water,  was  then  watched  ascending  the  bank, 
and,  when  fairly  in  the  light  of  the  fire,  received  a  bullet  that 
rolled  him  dead  down  the  bank.  It  is  said  to  be  a  well-known 
fact  that  a  bear  will  not  attack  a  man  when  sleeping  by  a  fire, 
but  will  first  go  into  the  water,  saturate  his  far,  and  then  return 
to  put  out  the  fire,  before  he  makes  a  meal  of  his  victim. 

In  three  additional  days  the  voyagers  passed  the  Angara,  the 
only  outlet  for  this  great  body  of  water.  Again  Russian 
peasants  pulled  our  author  along  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
shore.  Although  there  was  a  prevailing  monotony  in  the  high 
cliffs,  there  were  a  few  points  of  extraordinary  beauty.  After 
rowing  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  versts,  Bouriat  boatmen 
succeeded  the  Russian  peasants  :  but  these  were  not  the  men  to 
navigate  the  Baikal  in  a  gale ;  and  our  author  not  only  encoun- 
tered bad  weather,  but  was  often  in  great  danger.  Having  spent 
twenty-eight  days  on  this  Alpine  sea,  he  quitted  these  people 
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and  tlie  risks  of  the  voyage,  crossing  the  country  on  the  north 
of  the  Baikal  to  the  great  post-road,  and  reached  Irkoutsk  on 
the  3rd  of  October.  There  he  spent  the  winter  in  the  capital  of 
Eastern  Siberia,  where  he  made  a  few  friends  and  many 
acquaintances.  By  his  book,  which  we  must  now  close,  he  will 
make  more  acquaintances  in  this  country  than  he  made  upon 
his  travels. 


Art.  III. — Ayres^  Financial  Register  of  British  and  Foreign 
Funds,  Banks,  ^c,  ^c.,for  1857,  containing  an  Account  of  the 
principal  Matters  relating  to  the  Finances  of  the  United  King- 
dom ;  with  a  Sketch  of  the  Revenues,  Expenditure,  and  Com- 
merce of  Foreign  Nations :  also  an  Account  of  Foreign  Banks 
and  Banking,  ^c.  By  Henry  Ayres,  Editor  of  the  Bankers' 
Circular  and  Finance  Gazette,  &c.  London :  Richardson, 
Brothers. 

The  late  Mr.  Butler,  in  his  Reminiscences,  relates,  that  in  a 
conversation  with  Charles  J ames  Fox,  he  happened  to  say,  that 
he  had  never  read  Smithes  Wealth  of  Nations.  ^  To  tell  you 
the  truth,^  replied  Fox,  ^  nor  I  either.  There  is  something  in  all 
these  subjects  which  passes  my  comprehension, — something  so 
wide,  that  I  could  never  embrace  them  myself,  or  find  any  one 
who  did.j_  / 

What  Fox  here  states  of  the  science  of  political  economy,  is 
equally  applicable  to  that  branch  of  it  called  '  the  currency 
question,^  or,  in  other  words,  the  monetary  operations  of  the 
Bank  of  England  in  connexion  with  the  government.  We 
much  question  whether  one  intelligent  and  well-educated  person 
in  a  hundred  could  give  any  tolerably  clear  account  of  those 
operations,  or  of  their  bearing  upon  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
the  kingdom.  It  may  be  some  consolation  to  ordinary  folks, 
to  hear  a  great  statesman  declare  his  inability  to  fathom  a 
subject  of  such  national  importance ;  but  most  assuredly  it  is 
precisely  these,  constituting  the  middle  classes,  who  are  the  most 
deeply  concerned  in  those  questions,  who  feel  most  acutely  their 
effects,  and  have  therefore  the  most  reason  to  study  those 
operations  which  at  times  involve  the  commerce  of  the  country 
in  a  climax  of  distress  and  embarrassment,  that  shakes  its 
prosperity  to  the  very  foundation. 

But  the  English  are  a  very  forgiving  people,  and  are  soon 
pacified.  Possessing  a  degree  of  energy  that  overrides  aU 
difficulties,  they  conquer  in  the  field  against. all  odds,  in  spite 
of  the  imbecility  of  their  leaders,  or  the  blundering  mismanage- 
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ment  of  their  government ;  and  they  impart  to  their  commerce 
a  reactionary  power  and  spirit,  which  enables  it,  when  apparently 
crushed  to  the  very  earth,  to  rise  unscathed  and  vigorous  as 
ever. 

The  monetary  crisis  through  which  the  country  has  lately 
passed,  is  one  of  a  series  of  financial  epidemics  which  during 
tiie  last  sixty  years  have,  at  intervals,  caused  so  much  distress  in 
the  commercial  world,  and  which  have  been  aggravated,  if  not 
originated,  by  the  way  in  which  the  currency  has  been  managed 
between  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  government.  Any  of  our 
readers  who  wish  to  understand  more  of  these  matters,  will  do 
well  to  read  Mr.  Ayres's  work,  which  contains  a  clear  and  full 
statement  of  everything  relating  to  finance,  both  British  and 
foreign ;  and  in  the  meantime  we  propose  to  draw  up  from  these 
and  other  data  a  short  account  of  the  causes  that  produced  the 
'  panic,^  and  especially  of  the  Bank  Charter  of  1844-5,  which  is 
considered  by  many  the  primum  mobile  of  the  evil. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  go  into  the  history  of  the  by-gone 
connexion  between  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  government. 
Suffice  it  to  observe,  that  the  Bank  was  instituted  by  William  III. 
in  1694,  and  arose  out  of  sl  political  necessity ;  and  that  such  is  the 
interwoven  texture  of  the  interests  and  monetary  operations  of  the 
Bank  and  the  government,  that  they  are  still  as  necessary  to  each 
other  as  ever.  Yet  they  may  be  compared  to  hounds  running  in 
couples,  one  of  which  keeps  steadily  on  the  scent,  whilst  the  other  (a 
hungry  dog)  spies  or  smells  a  bone  near  his  path,  and  attempts  to 
start  aside  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  worth  picking.  In  other,  and 
perhaps  more  courteous,  words  :  whilst  the  government  has,  or 
ought  to  have,  only  owe  object  in  view, — the  public  good, — theBank 
has,  in  addition,  not  only  its  own  general  interest,  as  a  monster 
commercial  establishment,  but  also  the  private  interests  of  the  pro- 
prietors, including,  of  course,  those  of  the  governor  and  directors, 
who  are  all  also  private  merchants  or  bankers.  We  give  the 
Bank  directors  full  credit  for  always  consulting  the  interests  of 
the  public,  when  they  do  not  interfere  with  those  of  the  pro- 
prietary, general  or  special ;  but  it  is  contrary  to  human  nature 
to  expect  that  anything  short  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  should 
prevent  them  from  throwing  overboard  the  public  interests,  when 
these  would  clash  with  their  own,  or  those  of  the  Bank.  We 
shall  see,  as  we  proceed,  how  far  the  existing  condition  of  things 
has  been  instrumental  in  producing  those  financial  convulsions 
or  crises  that  have  so  frequently  occurred  of  late  years,  and 
especially  under  the  Bank  Charter  of  1844-5. 

Previous  to  the  above  period,  there  was  no  restriction  upon 
the  issue  of  notes  by  the  Bank  of  England ;  and  when  contem- 
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plating  tlie  new  arrangement.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  the  head  of  the 
government,  and  the  concocter  of  the  measure,  appears  to  have 
had  in  view  the  establishment  of  an  office  of  its  own  for  the 
issue  of  promissory  notes,  and  thus  to  have  taken  the  paper  as 
well  as  the  metallic  currency  entirely  into  its  own  hands.  This 
we  learn  from  Mr.  Goulburn's  letter  to  the  governor ;  but  before 
adopting  this  scheme,  which  would  have  been  equal  to  cutting 
off  one  of  the  wings  of  the  Bank,  the  governor  was  asked 
whether  the  directors  would  consent  to  certain  conditions,  the 
principal  of  which  were  as  follow  :  ^ — 

'  1.  That  the  two  departments, — the  bank  of  issue,  and  the  bank 
of  deposit, — should  be  entirely  separated,  so  that  in  no  respect  should 
the  oiie  interfere  with,  or  be  dependent  upon,  the  other. 

'  2.  That  a  certain  amount  of  notes  should  be  issued  on  securities, 
pubhc  and  private  ;  and  that  all  other  notes  issued  by  them  should  be 
Only  in  exchange  for  bullion  or  coin. 

'3.  That  the  securities  should,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  admit  of  ready  convertibility,  and  should  not  be  increased 
beyond  the  amount  originally  fixed,  excepting  under  circumstances  to 
be  stated  by  the  Bank  to  the  government ;  and  after  the  consent  of 
certain  members  of  the  government,  namely,  the  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  the  master  of  the 
mint,  shall  have  been  signified. 

'  4.  That  no  new  banks  of  issue  should  be  established ;  the  issue 
of  notes  of  those  banks  exercising  that  privilege  to  be  confined 
to  amounts  originally  fixed,  and  their  issues  to  be  limited  to  the 
average  amount  of  a  given  period  preceding  :  and  in  the  event  of  a 
failure  or  liquidation,  a  resumption  to  be  prohibited  of  their  own 
circulation  ;  the  deficiency  in  the  circulation  thereby  created,  to  be 
supplied,  if  necessary,  by  the  substitution  of  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
England ;  an  increase  of  the  securities  to  the  amount  thereof  being 
authorized  by  the  government,  as  the  foundation  of  the  paper ;  the 
net  profit  of  the  measure  to  be  carried  to  the  account  of  the 
government. 

'  5.  A  weekly,  instead  of  the  usual  quarterly,  statement  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Bank  to  be  published  in  both  departments  ;  and  the 
private  joint-stock  banks  to  do  the  same,  if  their  notes  are  in .  circu- 
lation. Charter  to  be  granted  for  ten  years,  from  August  1st,  1845  ; 
and  at  the  termination  of  that  period,  the  Charter  to  be  terminable 
on  twelve  months'  notice,  but  continuing  in  force  until  such  notice  be 
given.' 

Such  were  the  conditions  on  which  the  government  proposed 
to  grant  a  new  Charter  to  the  Bank  of  England,  and  which  were, 
with  slight  alterations,  accepted  by  that  establishment.  In  1844, 
the  Act  of  Parliament  gave  its  final  sanction ;  and  from  that 
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period  the  two  departments  of  the  Bank, — that  of  issue,  and  that 
of  deposit,  or  ordinary  banking  business, — became  as  separate 
and  distinct  as  if  they  belonged  to  separate  firms. 

The  Bill  which  enacted  this  state  of  things  had  not  passed 
more  than  three  years,  before  the  inconvenience  to  the  public 
became  manifest.  In  1847,  in  consequence  of  the  railway 
speculations,  the  large  imports  of  corn,  and  the  extension  of  our 
foreign  commerce,  all  which  demanded  an  extended  capital,  the 
pressure  on  the  money  market  became  seriously  heavy;  and 
such  was  the  critical  situation  of  the  Bank  of  England,  that  it 
was  compelled  to  appeal  to  the  government,  to  be  allowed  to 
extend  its  issue  of  notes  beyond  the  legal  limit;  the  bank  of 
deposit  being  so  close  run  as  to  be  on  the  eve  of  stopping  pay- 
ment,^ whilst  the  other  department  held  a  large  amount  of  specie, 
for  which  it  had  no  use.  For  any  private  mercantile  house  of 
business,  or  a  private  bank,  to  be  placed  in  such  a  position,  (if  it 
were  possible,)  would  render  it  the  laughing-stock  of  every 
sensible  merchant  in  the  country. 

It  is  here  proper  to  state  what  are  the  securities  referred  to  in 
the  second  and  third  clauses  of  the  government  proposition. 

First,  there  is  the  debt  due  to  the  Bank  from  the  government, 
which  amounts  to  the  sum  of  .£14,015,100,  to  which  other 
sums  have  been  added,  amounting  in  all,  in  round  numbers,  to 
£16,500,000.  For  this,  adequate  securities  are  undoubtedly 
held  by  the  Bank,  the  whole  nation  standing  pledged,  by  its 
representatives  in  Parliament,  for  the  payment ;  but  so  far  from 
the  securities  being  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  convertible,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  negotiate  them  in  any  market,  and  the 
debt  itself  is  strictly  in  the  nature  of  a  book  debt  for  which  a 
simple  bond  is  given. 

Secondly,  there  are  private  securities,  upon  which  the  Bank 
is  allowed  to  issue  notes  to  the  amount  of  £14,000,000. 

Thirdly,  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion  held 
by  the  Bank. 

With  regard  to  the  first  two  items,  it  is  evident  that,  in  case 
of  extreme  pressure,  these  would  be  of  no  avail,  the  very 
circumstances  that  occasion  such  pressure  rendering  it  doubly 
impossible  to  realize  the  securities,  except  at  the  most  ruinous 
sacrifices ;  so  that  if  the  pressure  continued,  the  government 
would  have  no  alternative  but  to  imitate  the  example  of  Pitt  in 
1797,  when,  upon  the  Bank  of  England  stopping  payment,  an 
order  in  council  was  issued  to  suspend  cash  payments;  which 
order  was  confirmed  by  Parliament,  and  continued  until  1819, 


*  See  page  114,  for  the  evidence  of  tlie  governor  of  the  Bank. 
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when  hj  ^  PeeFs  Act/  as  it  is  called,  tlie  resumption  of  cash 
payments  was  provided  for.  And  in  respect  to  the  amount  of 
coin  and  bullion  held  by  the  Bank  in  the  issue  department^  and 
which  is  the  regulator  of  the  issue  of  notes,  it  fluctuates  day  by 
day,  and  is  in  the  nature  of  things  the  smallest,  and  consequently 
contracts  most  the  issue  of  notes,  at  the  time  when  an  extension 
of  the  latter  is  most  needed. 

Nor  has  the  Bank  the  smallest  power  to  check  the  efiiux  of 
the  precious  metals  under  the  Charter.  In  five  years  it  has 
raised  its  interest  from  one  and  a  half  to  ten  per  cent.,  for  that 
purpose;  but  still  the  amount  continued  to  decrease,  until,  alarmed 
at  the  ruin  which  stared  the  whole  trading  community  in  the 
face,  the  Charter  was  for  the  second  time  suspended,  and  the 
Bank  allowed  to  extend  its  issues. 

It  is  evident,  too,  that  with  such  large  liabilities  as  those  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  the  amount  of  the  specie  held  by  it  can  hardly 
warrant  the  assumption  that  the  currency  rests  upon  a  metallic 
basis.  It  may  or  may  not  be  true,  that  there  is  coin  enough  in  the 
country  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  internal  trade  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances; but  this  alone  cannot  constitute  a  metallic  basis,  when 
the  Bank,  which  is  the  representative  or  fountain  of  the  currency, 
holds  not  enough  to  meet  its  liabilities  by  one  half,  one  fourth,  or 
one  eighth,  as  the  case  may  be.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  would 
be  far  more  correct  to  say  that  the  basis  of  the  currency  is  public 
credit,  which  alone  sustains  the  solvency  of  the  national  Bank. 

Perhaps  the  separation  of  the  two  departments  of  the  Bank, — 
the  issue,  and  the  deposit, — is  the  greatest  commercial  anomaly 
this  country  has  ever  seen.  Let  us  suppose,  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion, a  merchant  having  a  business  establishment  in  one  part  of 
his  house  for  selling  tea,  and  another  in  a  separate  portion  for 
selling  sugar.  One  of  these — say  the  tea  warehouse — finds 
itself  without  funds,  having  made  heavy  purchases;  whilst  the 
sugar  department  has  amply  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  both.  What  would  be  thought  of  the  wisdom  or  prudence  of 
the  party,  if  he  had  bound  himself  by  an  irrevocable  deed  to 
keep  the  two  establishments  so  distinct,  that  under  no  circum- 
stances of  pressure  could  he  allow  the  funds  of  the  one  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  relief  of  the  other;  and  he  must  risk  a 
bankruptcy  rather  than  violate  his  engagement?  Yet  such  is 
the  actual  legal  position  of  the  Bank  of  England,  by  virtue  of  its 
Charter,  as  we  shall  presently  show. 

At  the  time  (1844)  when  the  new  Charter  was  granted  to  the 
Bank,  the  amount  of  bullion  and  specie  in  its  coffers  was  about 
£  1 6,000,000,  the  price  of  consols  was  at  par,  and  the  interest  of 
money  on  good  bills  two  and  a  half  per  cent.    After  the  passing 
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of  the  Act^  and  towards  the  beginning  of  1847,  owing  to  the  large 
speculations  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  the  amount  of 
the  precious  metals  gradually  declined,  until,  on  the  25th  of 
October  in  that  year,  it  was  reduced  to  £8,500,000.  At  the 
same  time  consols  had  fallen  to  79|,  and  the  interest  on  first- 
class  bills  at  the  Bank  of  England  was  eight  and  a  half  per  cent. 
But  now  came  the  separation  of  the  two  departments  into  the 
most  perplexing  operation.  For  whilst  the  bank  of  issue  held 
specie  to  the  amount  of  £8,500,000,  that  of  deposit  possessed 
only  £303,000,  against  £20,500,000  of  paper,  and  £14,000,000 
of  deposit,  for  which  £34,500,000  it  was  liable  to  be  called  upon 
any  day  or  hour.  But  not  one  shilling  of  the  £8,500,000  held 
by  its  colleague  could  it  touch  to  relieve  itself,  without  an 
infraction  of  the  Charter,  which  the  necessity  of  the  case  com- 
pelled ;  for  on  the  25th  of  October  a  letter  came  from  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to  the  governor  and  company  of  the 
Bank,  as  in  1797,  authorizing  them  to  extend  the  issue  of  notes 
in  the  banking  department,  whereby  the  Act  of  1844  was  for  the 
time  set  aside. 

But  we  have  seen  a  more  extreme  case  within  the  last  few 
months,  showing  the  folly  and  absurdity  of  this  regulation. 
Owing  to  the  vast  extension  of  our  foreign  commerce,  and 
especially  the  imports,  the  exchanges  have  of  late  been  against 
the  United  Kingdom  :  and  notwithstanding  the  enormous  quan- 
tities of  gold  continually  flowing  into  the  Bank  from  the 
American  and  Australian  gold-fields,  the  quantity  held  by  that 
establishment  has  since  1852  been  reduced  from  £22,000,000 
(in  July  of  that  year)  to  about  £7,000,000  on  November 
11th,  1857 ;  the  interest  on  first-class  bills  having,  in  the 
same  period,  risen  from  one  and  a  half  to  ten  per  cent.,  and 
consols  having  fallen  from  100^  to  88  per  cent. 

And  now  again  occurred  a  specimen  of  the  working  of  the 
separation  of  the  two  departments.  On  this  same  11th  of 
November  the  amount  of  specie  and  bullion  in  the  issue  depart- 
ment was  £6,666,065,  whilst  the  banking  department  absolutely 
had  only  £504,443,  against  £20,188,355  in  notes,  and 
£19,103,078  in  deposits,  all  liable  to  be  instantly  required  to  be 
made  good  in  cash ;  so  that  in  fact,  had  not  relief  been  afforded, 
the  banking  department  must  have  closed  its  books  the  next  day, 
not  having  more  than  enough  in  specie  to  pay  about  twopence  half- 
penny in  the  pound  !  Such  was  the  emergency,  and  so  critical  the 
state  of  affairs  in  the  deposit  department,  that  the  principals  of 
three  of  the  leading  firms  in  the  monetary  circle  waited  on  Lord 
Palmerston,  to  represent  the  urgent  necessity  of  taking  im- 
mediate steps  to  afford  relief,  by  a  temporary  suspension  of  the 
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Bank  Charter  Act.  After  some  little  hesitancy  on  his  part,  his 
lordship  consented,  and  a  letter  was  immediately  dispatched  to 
the  ^  governor  and  company  ^  of  the  Bank,  authorizing  them  to 
extend  their  issue  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Charter,  on  condition 
that  the  interest  on  bills  should  not  be  reduced  below  ten  per  cent. 
The  argument  that  determined  his  lordship  to  comply,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  declaration  of  one  of  the  gentlemen,  connected 
with  a  house  of  discount,  that  ^  he  had  a  million  of  money  lying 
at  his  bankers,  but  not  one  more  bill  would  he  cash  until  relief 
was  granted/"^  And  thus,  a  second  time  within  ten  years  was 
the  Act  of  Parliament  set  aside  by  the  first  minister  of  the  crown ; 
rendering  it  necessary  to  assemble  Parliament  at  an  unusual 
period,  in  order  to  obtain  a  bill  of  indemnity  for  this  infraction 
of  the  Act. 

This  concession  at  once  relieved  the  general  commerce  of  the 
country,  and  people  began  to  breathe  freely ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  so  far  as  the  involvement  of  the  Bank  is  concerned,  it  made 
things  worse.  Not  only  were  the  liabilities  increased,  but  the 
bullion  and  specie  continued  for  a  time  to  decrease  in  spite  of 
the  stipulation  on  which  the  letter  of  licence  was  granted ;  for 
we  find  in  the  following  week  (Nov.  18th)  that  the  amount 
of  bullion  and  coin  in  the  Bank  was  reduced  to  £6,484,096 ; 
and  that  the  liabilities  (notes  and  deposits)  in  the  banking 
department  had  increased  to  .£42,827,125,  to  meet  which  it 
held  in  specie  only  £404,501,  or  little  more  than  twopence 
farthing  in  the  pound ;  being  of  course  the  only  portion  of  the 
assets  available  in  case  of  a  ^  run,^  supposing  the  Charter  Act  to 
have  been  peremptorily  enforced. f 

Such  is  the  position  of  the  Bank  of  England  at  the  present 
time ;  notwithstanding  which,  the  credit  of  that  institution  can- 
not sustain  any  fatal  shock,  because,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
it  is  so  interwoven  with  the  government  in  all  its  operations,  that 
the  latter  stands  deeply  pledged  to  support  it.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  question,  but  what  is  the  influence  the  present  Charter 


*  During  the  panic  of  November,  1825,  a  gentleman  belonging  to  a  first-rate  banking 
firm  iu  the  Eastern  Counties  applied  to  the  Bank  of  England  for  an  advance  of  £50,000.  ; 
He  was  told  it  could  not  be  granted ;  for  that  such  was  the  pressure  on  the  Bank,  that  it  \ 
woyld  have  enough  to  do  to  meet  it.    The  party  then  went  to  the  firm  in  Lombard  t 
Street  by  whom  their  town  business  was  transacted,  and  stated  the  case ;  upon  which^  ^ 
one  of  the  partners  returned  with  him  to  the  Bank  of  England.    '  My  fi'iend  here  tells  \ 
me,'  said  the  latter  to  the  cashier,  '  that  you  decline  to  advance  him  what  money  he  I 
wants,  to  take  home  with  him.'     '  Yes,'  replied  the  cashier,  '  we  dare  not  part  with  any  j 
more  for  the  country.'    'Well  then,'  rejoined  the  Lombard  Street  man,  'if  you  do  not  i 
let  him  have  £50,000  before  I  leave  this  room,  I  will  go  back  to  Lombard  Street,  and 
shut  up  my  shop,  and  then — you  shall  shut  up  yours.''   This  urgent  argument  prevailed, 
and  the  money  was  advanced. 
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of  the  Bank  has  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  country ;  and  how 
far  the  two  panics  which  have  occurred  since  its  existence  have 
been  aggravated  by  the  restriction  of  the  issue  of  paper  to  the 
amount  of  gold  held  by  the  Bank. 

We  must,  in  the  next  place,  explain  the  position  of  the 
London  joint-stock  banks,  and  the  private  country  banks  of 
issue,  whose  interests  have  been  materially  affected  by  the  Bank 
Charter. 

Previous  to  1825,  no  joint-stock  banks  could  be  established 
in  England.  But  in  consequence  of  the  panic  in  that  year,  and 
the  numerous  and  extensive  failures  of  private  banks,  an  Act 
was  passed  the  following  year,  (7th  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  46,)  by  virtue 
of  which  joint- stock  banks  and  banks  of  issue  were  allowed  to 
be  established  in  England,  but  not  within,  sixty-five  miles  of 
London  in  all  directions  ;  the  Bank  of  England  still  maintaining 
the  noli-me -tang ere  principle.  But  in  1833,  when  the  Bank 
Charter  was  again  renewed,  this  limitation  was  so  far  relaxed, 
that  country  banks,  whether  joint- stock  or  private,  were 
allowed  to  have  agents  in  London  for  the  cashing  of  their  notes, 
but  without  power  to  re-issue  notes  payable  on  demand.  This 
commences  the  history  of  the  London  joint-stock  banks,  most 
of  which,  being  confined  in  their  operations  to  the  routine  of 
banking  business,  without  the  power  of  issuing  notes,  have  suc- 
ceeded, and  some  have  had  extraordinary  success.  They  were 
even  forbidden  to  accept  bills  at  less  than  six  months'  date ;  and 
the  Bank  of  England  obtained  an  injunction  to  restrain  the 
London  and  Westminster  Joint- Stock  Bank  from  -doing  so. 
But  the  law  has  been  evaded,  by  the  country  bankers  drawing 
upon  the  London  banks,  '  without  acceptance  ; '  which  practice, 
first  instituted  by  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  has  since 
been  adopted  extensively  by  all  the  banks."^  The  ^  Royal  British 
Bank'  forms  an  unfortunate  exception  to  the  picture  of  pros- 
perity exhibited  by  most  of  the  other  London  joint-stock  banks, 
owing,  not  to  the  principle  on  which  it  professed  to  set  out, 
which  was  that  of  the  Scotch  banks,  but  rather  to  the  fraudu- 
lent conduct  of  some  of  the  managers  and  directors,  and 
the  neglect  of  others ;  the  former  having  lent  the  funds  of  the 
Bank  to  each  other  without  adequate  security,  and  the  latter 
either  conniving  at  it,  or  neglecting  to  look  into  the  accounts ; 
between  both,  the  creditors  and  shareholders  have  been  cruelly 
victimized. 

It  was,  however,  under  the  Joint- Stock  Bank  Act  of  1844, 
(7  and  8  Vict.,  cap.  113,)  that  this  latter  bank  was  established; 
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and  we  have  now  to  show  the  operation  of  that  Act  upon  the 
private  and  joint-stock  banks  respectively.  The  sections  of  the 
Act  having  special  reference  to  country  banks  reach  seriatim 
from  the  tenth  to  the  twenty- second,  and  comprise  the  following 
regulations  amongst  others,  viz. : — 

1.  That  no  new  bank  of  issue  shall  be  established  in  any  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  nor  shall  any  banker  issue  notes  who 
was  not  lawfully  doing  so  on  the  6th  of  May,  1844. 

2.  That  no  banking  company  or  partnership,  which  then  con- 
sisted of  only  six  J  or  less  than  six,  persons,  shall  issue  bank-notes 
at  any  time,  after  the  number  of  partners  shall  exceed  six. 

3.  Bankers  having  ceased  to  issue  their  own  notes,  whether 
by  agreement  with  the  Bank  of  England  or  not,  cannot  resume 
such  issues. 

4.  Existing  banks  of  issue  to  be  subject  to  a  fixed  amount, 
ascertained  by  the  average  amount  of  notes  in  circulation  during 
the  twelve  months  preceding  the  27th  of  April,  1844 ;  and  at  no 
time,  after  the  lUth  of  October  in  that  year,  to  have  in  circu- 
lation a  greater  amount,  on  the  average  of  four  weeks,  than  the 
amount  so  certified  by  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps  and  Taxes ; 
and  the  account  to  be  published  in  the  London  Gazette. 

5.  If  any  banker  shall  issue  notes  exceeding  in  amount  the 
authorized  issue,  he  shall  forfeit  a  sum  equal  to  the  excess. 

6.  The  accounts  of  all  banks  of  issue  to  be  sent  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Stamps  and  Taxes,  showing  the  amount  of  notes 
in  circulation  every  day  in  the  week,  and  the  weekly  averages  to 
be  published  in  the  London  Gazette.  Any  banker  refusing  or 
neglecting  to  comply  with  this  regulation^  is  subject  to  a  penalty 
of  £100  for  every  such  oiFence. 

7.  The  mode  of  determining  the  amount  of  bank-notes  in 
ciiculation,  for  the  four  weeks  after  the  10th  day  of  October, 
1844,  is  by  dividing  the  number  by  that  of  days  of  business  in 
such  four  weeks,  and  so  on  for  every  successive  four  weeks. 

8.  All  bankers  are  compelled  to  take  out  a  licence  for  every 
place  at  which  their  notes  are  issued,  unless  they  had  four  such 
licences  in  force  on  the  6th  of  May,  1844. 

9.  The  twenty-third  section  empowers  the  Bank  of  England 
to  terminate  all  its  agreements  with  bankers  who  had  ceased  to 
issue  their  own  notes  prior  to  the  passing  of  this  Act  on 
December  31st,  1844 ;  and  to  allow  such  banks  a  composition 
of  one  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  average  amount  of  Bank 
of  England  notes  issued  by  such  banks,  and  actually  remaining 
in  circulation,  estimated  on  the  amount  of  Bank  of  England 
notes  delivered  to  such  bankers  within  three  naonths  preceding 
some  day  in  the  month  of  April,  1845. 
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10.  The  twenty-fourth  section  empowers  the  Bank  of  England 
to  agree  with  any  banker  entitled  to  issue  his  own  notes  under 
this  Act.  The  same  section  provides^  that  in  case  any  increase 
is  made  in  the  securities  in  the  issue  department,  under  an 
order  in  council,  the  amount  of  composition  payable  to  such 
bankers  shall  be  deducted  from  the  amount  payable  by  the  bank 
to  the  public.  By  the  twenty-fifth  section,  the  whole  of  these 
compositions  were  to  cease  on  the  first  day  of  August,  1856,  or 
on  any  earlier  day  on  which  Parliament  may  prohibit  the  issue 
of  bank-notes.^ 

On  these  regulations,  the  importance  of  which  to  the  public 
generally  has  induced  us  to  give  them  in  full,  Mr.  Ay  res  justly 
remarks,  that  '  the  main  principle  involved  was  the  ultimate 
extinction  of  country  banks  of  issue,  or  rather  of  their  notes, 
and  the  substitution  of  Bank  of  England  notes  in  their  stead. 
The  consequences  of  them  already  are,  that  up  to  the  year  1855 
forty-  seven  banks  of  issue  have  from  various  causes  ceased  to 
issue  their  own  notes,  to  the  extent  of  £712,623,  apportioned 
as  follows  : — 


Looking  at  this  result  in  twelve  years  after  the  passing  of  the 
Act,  we  will  go  further  than  Mr.  Ayres,  and  say  that  it  is  the 
interest  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  annihilate  every  bank  of 
issue  but  itself  in  the  kingdom,  and  that  it  has  the  power  in  its 
hands  to  effect  it.  Let  the  House  of  Commons  look  to  this 
when  the  question  of  the  Charter  comes  before  it.  We  should 
like  to  hear  an  able  financier  show  what  would  have  been  the 
consequences  throu^Jio^t  the  country,  in  a  crisis  like  that  of  the 
11th  of  November  last,  with  no  local  notes  in  circulation,  and  the 
Bank  of  England  compelled  by  its  Charter  to  refuse  an 
extension  of  its  issues.  We  suspect  the  whole  industrial  energy 
of  the  country  would  have  collapsed, — died  of  inanition^  and  its 
progress  been  thrown  back  for  many  years.  As  it  is,  houses  of 
-  the  first  character  for  honour  and  respectability  of  dealiixg  have 
been  compelled  to  succumb,  for  lio  other  cause  than  the  ope- 
ration of  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  compelling  the  Bank  to  con- 


Authorized  Issue. 


*  18  Private  Banks  closed   

11        ditto        become  bankrupt   

10        ditto        issue  Bank  of  England  notes 
8  Joint  Stock  Banks  dissolved   


£217,146 
175,778 
157,612 
162,087 


£712,623.'  t 


*  Page  143. 
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tract  its  issues  when  the  circumstances  of  the  country  required  a 
judicious  extension. 

We  must  next  look  at  the  Joint- Stock  Banking  Law  of  1844, 
the  most  striking  features  of  which  are  as  follows.  After  reca- 
pitulating the  process  for  obtaining  the  Charter  of  incorporation, 
and  the  routine  of  meetings^  accounts^  appointment  of  directors, 
&c.,  the  terms  on  which  a  bank  may  commence  business,  &c., 
the  Act  provides  a  series  of  regulations,  intended  to  protect  the 
public  as  well  as  the  shareholders  from  frauds,  but  which,  in  the 
sequel,  have  signally  failed  of  their  purpose.  One  of  the  most 
injurious  clauses  is  that  which  confers  upon  the  Court  of 
Chancery  a  separate  power  from  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  in 
case  of  a  bank  failure.  The  evils  of  this  separate  jurisdiction 
were  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  Royal  British 
Bank,  in  which  the  squabbles  between  these  two  Courts  for  the 
power  to  have  the  handling  of  the  rich  legal  booty  that  would 
accrue  from  the  working  of  the  insolvency,  were  most  unseemly. 
We  should  like  to  know  what  the  contest  between  these  two 
rival  blood-suckers  cost  the  unfortunate  creditors  of  the  bank ; 
for,  of  course,  all  the  expenses  were  paid  out  of  the  estate :  a 
notable  illustration  of  the  epigram, — 

'  We  lawyers,  though  so  keen, 
Like  shears,  ne'er  cut  ourselves,  hut  whafs  between.^ 

At  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  in  1844, 
the  amount  of  bank-notes  issued  by  private  and  joint-stock 
banks,  as  authorized  by  the  Act,  was  as  follows  : — 

By  203  Private  Banks   £5,153,407 

„     72  Joint  Stock  Banks    3,495,446 

Total,  England  and  Wales  £8,648,853 

Decrease  by  Private  Banks   £655,598 

Ditto       Joint- Stock  Banks    192,089  847,687 

Present  circulation  «  £7,801,166 

The  amount  of  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  circulation 
against  gold,  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  was  £15,400,000.  On 
the  11th  of  November,  1857,  it  was  only  £7,170,508,  making  a 
decrease  of  £8,229,492.  Add  this  to  the  decrease  in  the  cir- 
culation of  country  bank-notes,  and  we  find  the  amount  to  be : — 

Country  Notes,  less   £847,687 

Bank  of  England  ditto,  ditto    8,229,492 


Total  decrease 


£9,077,179 
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Tlius^  whilst  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country  has  doubled 
itself  since  1844,  and  the  internal  trade  has  also  largely  increased, 
the  circulation  of  paper-money  is  upwards  of  nine  millions  less 
than  it  was  at  that  time ;  and  that  of  private  and  joint-stock 
banks  must  necessarily  continue  to  decrease  under  the  present 
system,  by  which  the  Bank  of  England  is  endowed  with  the  power 
of  destroying  any  bank  of  issue,  in  order  to  replace  its  notes  by 
its  own, — the  only  way  in  which,  according  to  the  Charter  Act, 
it  can  extend  its  issues  beyond  the  prescribed  limits. 

We  shall  next  consider  the  condition  of  the  metallic  currency, 
as  having  exercised  a  powerful  influence  in  producing  the  late 
panic,  both  here  and  in  America. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  United  States.  'The  discoveries  of 
the  gold-fields  of  California  produced  great  excitement  in  the 
States  of  the  Union  ;  and  under  the  impression  that  this  sudden 
acquisition  of  wealth  was  about  to  cover  the  whole  nation  with 
an  unebbing  tide  of  prosperity,  speculation  was  indulged 
upon  the  largest  scale.  In  this  category  railways  occupy 
the  most  prominent  place,  as  having  absorbed  the  largest 
amount  of  capital.  It  is  estimated  that  the  sum  expended  in 
these  works  up  to  the  end  of  1856  amounted,  in  round  numbers, 
to  £160,000,000  sterling,  of  which  £16,500,000  have  been  sub- 
scribed by  foreigners,t  the  rest  being  raised  in  the  Statqjjilt  being 
impossible  for  the  ironmasters  of  that  country  to  furnish  the  rails 
and  machinery,  either  in  time,  or  at  a  rate  of  cost  as  low  as  those 
of  England,  most  of  the  railway  iron,  as  well  as  the  machinery, 
was  purchased  or  contracted  for  here.  The  United  States,  not 
having  articles  of  export  to  exchange  for  it,  were  compelled 
to  pay  in  specie  or  bullion.  The  consequence  has  been,  that 
in  six  years  from  1851  inclusive,  the  exports  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  exceeded  the  imports  by  213,115,399  dollars,  or 
£42,623,080  sterling.  This  drain  of  specie  had  reduced  the 
proportion  held  by  the  1,273  banks  of  the  Union  to  the  ratio  of 
1  specie  to  3i  paper  on  the  1st  of  January,  1856;  and  this  dis- 
proportion has  largely  increased  since  that  period,  and  is  now,  we 
believe,  as  5  of  paper  to  1  of  specie;  so  that  the  Californiau 
gold,  which  was  to  have  enriched  the  States,  and  rendered  them 
independent  of  foreigners,  has  been  sent  out  of  the  country  to 
pay  for  materials  of  undertakings,  many  of  which  are  at  present 
nearly  useless,  being  driven  into  districts  where  there  is  no  popu- 
lation to  support  a  traffic,  either  in  produce  or  passengers  ;  whilst 
they  involve  the  country  in  heavy  expenses  for  their  maintenance 
and  management,  without  any  adequate  return. 


*  Having  decreased  £135,059  since  1855.    See  Ayres,  p.  141.         f  Page  374. 
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We  have  no  occasion  to  seek  for  other  causes  of  the  severe 
crisis  under  which  the  United  States  have  been  suffering.  The 
whole  circulation  of  the  country  has  consisted  of  paper,  which, 
whilst  the  credit  of  the  banks  by  which  it  was  issued  remained 
unshaken,  created  no  alarm.  But  the  failure  of  one  or  two  led 
to  an  exposure  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  means,  to  meet  their 
liabilities  in  cash,  of  all  the  banks.  A  general  run  upon  them 
ensued,  in  consequence  of  which  the  whole  monetary  system 
collapsed,  producing  the  convulsion  we  have  seen.  Specie  was 
demanded  in  every  quarter,  but  none  was  to  be  had.  Securities 
and  property  of  all  kinds  fell  to  half  their  value  ;  produce  in  the 
west  could  not  be  moved  for  want  of  the  means  for  paying  the 
transit  expenses ;  all  were  sellers,  but  none  could  purchase ;  and 
at  one  period  wheat  was  offered  at  Chicago  at  Is.  per  bushel,  but 
could  not  be  disposed  of.  At  New  York,  4,000  failures  took  place ; 
and  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  commerce  of  the  place  would 
become  bankrupt.  In  this  exigency,  the  whole  of  the  banks 
came  to  a  resolution  to  suspend  cash  payments  j  from  which 
time,  as  a  letter  we  received  states,  ^  the  solvent  merchants  and 
traders  began  to  breathe  more  freely.'  Confidence  is  gradually 
being  restored,  and  the  cloud  which  hung  over  the  trading  com- 
munity of  the  States  is  passing  away.  But  it  will  require  years 
for  the  commerce  of  the  country,  notwithstanding  its  wonderful 
elasticity,  to  recover  entirely  the  ground  it  has  lost,  and  to  re- 
instate it  in  the  same  degree  of  prosperity  it  previously  enjoyed. 

The  shock  of  the  American  panic  was  necessarily  felt  severely 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  was  aggravated  by  the  extraordinary 
drain  of  gold,  to  supply  the  continental  nations,  especially 
France.  The  non-receipt  of  the  usual  remittances  from  the 
United  States  led  to  increased  demands  on  the  Bank  of  England, 
as  well  as  private  banks,  for  discounts,  which  were  met  by  the 
former  with  a  rise  in  the  rate  of  interest,^radually  increased, 
until  it  reached  the  unprecedented  charge  of  10  per  cent. ;  and 
many  of  the  first  houses  in  the  American  trade,  having  their 
paper  refused  by  the  discount  houses,  were  obliged  to  succumb. 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  drain  of  gold  and  silver — the  latter 
chiefly  for  the  East — from  the  Bank  continued,  as  we  have  seen, 
and  reached  its  maximum  on  the  18th  of  November.  This 
extraordinary  efflux  of  the  precious  metals  demands  more  than 
this  passing  notice,  connected  as  it  is  with  the  high  rate  of  inter- 
est, the  extreme  caution  exercised  by  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
the  consequent  embarrassment  in  the  commerce  of  the  country. 

The  railway  panic  of  1847  was  of  short  duration.  Enormous 
as  were  the  sums  that  had  been  expended  in  a  short  space  of 
time,  the  money  had  not  left  the  country,  being  only  transferred 
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from  one  hand  or  class  to  another,  and  that  only  pro  tempore. 
The  openings  for  trade  and  commerce  with  the  United  States, 
California,  and  subsequently  Australia,  gave  an  impetus  to  every 
industrial  interest,  particularly  that  of  railways,  which  in  1850 
began  to  recover  from  the  depression  under  which  the  panic  had 
placed  them.  In  the  meantime,  the  gold  from  California  found 
its  way  to  our  shores ;  the  exchanges  turned  in  our  favour ;  and  in 
1852,  as  we  have  seen,  the  amount  of  bullion  and  specie  at  the 
Bank  of  England  was  £22,000,000,  and  the  rate  of  interest 
\\  to  If  per  cent.  The  gold-fields  of  Australia  also  now  began 
to  pour  forth  their  stores  of  the  precious  metal,  and  everything 
looked  promising  for  the  financial  condition  of  the  country. 
Trade  and  commerce  flourished  to  an  unprecedented  extent; 
almost  every  quarter's  account  from  the  Board  of  Trade  exhibit- 
ing an  increase  upon  the  corresponding  one  of  the  preceding  year. 

Events,  however,  had  transpired  in  France  which  materially 
changed  the  condition  of  the  accounts  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  at  last  led  to  the  monetary  crisis  which  has  just  passed  over 
the  country.  In  1851,  the  coup-d^etat  of  Louis  Napoleon  placed 
him  ultimately  on  the  imperial  throne  of  his  uncle ;  and  that 
sagacious  prince  saw  at  once  that  his  interest  and  safety  were 
bound  up  with  that  of  the  industrial  classes  of  France.  With 
this  conviction,  he  originated  a  series  of  financial  operations, 
which,  whatever  may  be  the  opinions  entertained  by  men 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  are  calculated,  so  long  as  they  con- 
tinue, to  give  impetus  and  energy  to  all  industrial  employments. 
Amongst  these,  the  most  important  are  the  Societe  Generate  du 
Credit  Mobilier,  for  making  advances  upon  moveable  and  trans- 
ferable securities;  and  the  Credit  Fancier  de  France,  whose 
object  is  to  advance  money  on  mortgages  of  land,  &c.,  repayable 
by  means  of  annuities,  extending  over  a  period  of  fifty  years, 
and  consisting  of  the  common  interest,  with  the  addition  of  an 
annual  payment  by  way  of  sinking  fund,  which  shall  extinguish 
the  debt  in  a  period  according  to  its  amount.  To  these  payments 
are  added  the  expenses  of  the  investment.  We  cannot  go  further 
into  the  details  of  these  institutions,  which,  whilst  they  exist, 
are  certainly  calculated,  if  properly  managed,  to  promote  the 
interests  both  of  the  public  and  the  shareholders.  The  Credit 
Mobilier  has  been  extraordinarily  successful  hitherto,  having  in 
1855  paid  the  shareholders  a  dividend  of  40  per  cent,  upon  the 
capital,  and  in  1856,  of  23  per  cent.  The  Credit  Fonder,  the 
first  three  years  of  its  existence,  paid  the  more  humble  dividend 
of  7  per  cent,  per  annum.^ 
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The  war  with  Russia,  in  which  Napoleon  found  himself 
involved  almost  at  the  instant  at  which  he  ascended  the  imperial 
throne,  created,  in  conjunction  with  the  financial  movements  we 
have  referred  to,  and  others,  heavy  calls  upon  the  Bank  of 
France  for  specie.  Fortunately  for  the  government  of  that 
country  the  supplies  of  gold  obtained  by  the  recent  discoveries 
in  California  and  Australia  began  at  the  very  moment  to 
pour  into  the  United  Kingdom  and  Europe,  to  minister  to  its 
wants.  France  has  been  for  five  years  the  chief  purchaser  of 
gold  in  the  British  and  American  markets.  Since  1845  there 
has  been  coined  in  France  >£124,639,401  sterling,  namely, 
£90,186,835  in  gold,  and  £34,482,346  in  silver.^  The  chief 
portion  of  these  amounts  were  purchased  in  England  on  account 
of  the  Bank  of  France,  at  a  considerable  premium  f  on  the  Mint 
price  of  j83.  17^.  9d.  per  oz.  During  the  same  period  there  has 
been  coined  in  England  only  the  sum  of  £65,507,379,  namely, 
£62,117,784  in  gold,  and  £3,389,595  in  silver.  The  aggregate 
amounts  in  the  two  countries  make  up  the  sum  of  £190,146,780 
sterling  in  eleven  years,  or  an  average  of  £17,286,071  per  year. 

When  to  these  heavy  drains  upon  the  precious  metals  in  England 
are  added  those  for  other  nations  of  Europe,  and  to  the  East,  (the 
latter  chiefly  in  silver,)  J  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  account  for  the 
late  decrease  in  the  stock  of  bullion  at  the  Bank.  The  amount 
coined  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  required  by  the  large  increase 
in  the  internal  trade ;  and  a  full  proportion  of  it  is  kept  in  active 
circulation,  and  is  therefore  lost  to  the  Bank  as  to  any  permanent 
addition  to  its  stock  of  specie.  The  Bank  has,  in  fact,  no  more 
power  to  retain  or  reject  the  precious  metals  under  the  present 
system,  than  a  sieve  has  to  retain  water ;  for,  were  it  otherwise,  the 
late  rate  of  interest  would  have  enabled  it  to  do  so.  And  when 
specie  continues  to  be  in  demand  on  the  Continent,  it  is  evidentthat 
no  expense  wiU.  be  spared  to  procure  it,  and  that  the  Australian 
and  Californian  supplies,  however  large,  will  still  but  touch  our 
shores  as  a  resting-place  on  their  way  to  the  continental  nations. 

*  Page  453. 

t  This  was  1^  per  cent.  In  October,  1855,  the  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  France 
having  fallen  to  less  than  ten  millions  sterling,  that  establishment  resorted  to  a  singular 
expedient  to  increase  it  artificially.  It  employed  agents  to  purchase  in  the  continental 
cities  biUs  of  short  date  drawn  upon  London,  to  send  those  bills  for  collection  in 
London,  and  to  instruct  their  correspondents  to  remit  the  proceeds  in  gold  coin  or 
bullion  to  Paris.  It  then  bought  up  large  parcels  of  bills  of  long  date  on  London, 
presented  them  for  discount  at  the  Bank  of  England,  or  in  Lombard  Street,  and  con- 
veyed the  proceeds,  in  bullion,  to  Paris.  This  notable  expedient  to  obtain  a  transient 
relief  cost  the  Bank  of  France  in  fifteen  months  £410,000  sterling,  the  gold  thus 
purchased  amounting  to  £27,360,000,  for  which  the  premium  paid  was  1^  per  cent. — 
Tooke,  vol.  vi.,  p.  85. 

X  The  quantity  shipped  to  the  East  (China  and  India)  in  the  six  years,  1851-56, 
amounted  to  £41,500,000  sterling,  namely,  gold  £5,000,000,  and  silver  £36,500,000. 
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We  have  thus  endeavoured,  very  imperfectly,  hut  as  fully  as 
time  and  space  would  admit,  to  point  out  what  we  consider  to  be 
the  chief  causes  in  producing  those  monetary  convulsions  which, 
since  1844,  have  produced  so  much  disaster  and  distress  in  the 
commercial  and  trading  communities,  by  deranging  the  currency, 
and  reducing  its  amount  at  those  periods  when  it  most  required 
expansion.  Upon  a  review  of  all  tlie  facts  we  have  stated,  and 
all  the  collateral  ones  contained  in  Mr.  Ayres's  excellent  and 
instructive  work,  but  which  we  have  been  compelled  in  a  great 
measure  to  pass  by,  we  have  drawn  the  following  conclusions  : — 

1.  That  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844-5  has  signally  failed 
of  its  intended  purpose,  namely,  that  of  keeping  steady  the 
currency  of  the  country;  the  government  being  compelled  for 
that  very  purpose,  on  two  occasions  in  ten  years,  to  suspend  the 
Charter  Act,  at  periods,  too,  when,  if  ever,  it  ought  to  have 
displayed  its  utility. 

2.  That  the  separation  of  the  two  departments  of  issue  and 
deposit  is  a  commercial  absurdity,  anomalous  in  principle,  and 
fatal,  if  carried  out  with  rigour,  to  the  interests  both  of  the  Bank 
of  England  and  the  public. 

3.  That  the  late  panic,  although  precipitated  by  the  Ameri- 
can crisis,  must  have  occurred  at  no  remote  period,  owing 
to  the  aforesaid  separation  of  the  departments ;  by  which  all  the 
responsibility  of  the  Bank  is  thrown  upon  the  deposit,  whilst  the 
means  of  meeting  it  are  accumulated  in  the  issue  department, 
where  it  is  not  wanted. 

4.  That  the  three-fold  interests  of  the  proprietary  of  the 
Bank  are  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  the  community,  because 
their  private  interests  will  naturally  always  be  preferred  to  those 
of  the  public,  whenever  they  are  opposed  to  each  other. 

5.  That  the  power  bestowed  upon  the  Bank  by  the  Charter 
of  extinguishing  all  other  banks  of  issue,  and  which  appears  to 
have  been  the  design  of  the  legislature,  or  the  prompters  of  the 
Act,  is  a  monstrous  injustice,  incompatible'  with  the  British 
constitution,  and  tending  to  raise  up  the  greatest  and  most  inju- 
rious monopoly  to  which  the  country  has  ever  been  subjected; 
calculated  to  fetter  and  distress  commerce  by  centralizing  the 
circulating  medium  at  one  source  of  issue;  the  monopolists 
having  private  interests  incompatible  with  those  of  the  public, 
whilst  they  possess  the  power,  by  contracting  their  issues,  to 
spread  ruin  and  distress  in  every  department  of  society. 

6.  That,  taking  all  the  circumstances  into  account,  it 
becomes  a  question,  now  that  the  commerce  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  consequently  its  financial  and  monetary  system, 
have  so  vastly  increased  in  magnitude,  and  are  so  interwoven,  by 
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the  operation  of  the  free- trade  principle,  with  those  of  the 
entire  civilized  world,  whether  it  is  consistent  with  justice  or 
sound  policy  to  intrust  the  management  of  the  currency  any 
longer  to  a  public  company  possessing  individually  separate 
private  interests,  frequently  interfering  with  those  of  the  com- 
munity at  large ;  whether  the  system  has  not  become  too 
unwieldy  by  its  magnitude  for  such  a  company ;  and  whether, 
finally,  a  Chartered  Bank,  in  any  form,  be  not  inconsistent  with 
the  new  order  of  things,  in  which  every  other  department  of 
commerce  is  thrown  open  to  the  public. 

We  conclude  our  notice,  which  we  have  rendered  a  running 
commentary  on  the  facts  adduced  by  Mr.  Ayres,  with  the 
following  quotation  from  the  work : — 

'  In  the  facts  which  have  been  given  of  the  progress  of  the  Bank  of 
England  through  a  long  series  of  years,  there  are  ample  materials  for 
forming  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  monetary  system  of  England,  as 
it  once  was,  and  as  it  remains  at  present.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  on  the  first  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  England,  it  was  almost 
a  necessity  of  the  State,  owing  to  the  discredit  which  then  existed, 
through  the  conduct  of  the  Stuarts.  And  such  was  the  position  of 
the  government  of  that  day,  that  it  was  only  by  appealing  to 
corporate  bodies,  holding  out  to  them  some  peculiar  privileges,  that 
public  credit  could  be  restored.  So  far,  therefore,  the  institution  of 
the  Bank  became  of  national  advantage,  and  the  centre  of  the  system 
around  which  all  other  banks  revolved.  In  the  course  of  the  Bank's 
career,  it  had  to  encounter  great  difficulties,  in  the  midst  of  which  it 
has  stood  forward  with  great  courage  to  defend  the  State,  and  main- 
tain public  credit.  Time  and  circumstances  have  forced  it  to  resign 
many  of  its  privileges,  which,  however  desirable  in  former  days,  could 
not  now  be  permitted  to  exist.  Further  improvements  still  remain 
to  be  made ;  and  like  other  institutions  professing  to  be  of  public 
utility,  it  must  submit  to  the  reforms  which  conduce  to  the  public 
welfare.  The  monetary  system  of  this  country  is  upon  its  trial.  In 
the  United  Kingdom  there  is  a  great  mixture  of  laws  and  regulations 
confounding  and  contradicting  each  other,  all  of  which  demand  the 
most  serious  consideration  of  the  country  and  the  legislature.  It  is 
not  intended  in  this  publication  to  lay  down  any  particular  system, 
but  to  place  before  the  reader  such  facts  as  will  enable  him  to  form 
correct  opinions  upon  the  subject ;  for  it  must  be  evident  to  those 
who  have  examined  it  in  all  its  bearings,  that  any  alteration,  to  be 
nationally  beneficial,  must  embrace  the  lohole  system  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  have  no  foundation  but  the  public  good.' — Page  117. 

We  should  not  be  doing  justice  to  our  author,  if  we  omitted 
to  state,  that  his  work  embraces  a  review  of  the  financial  routine 
of  the  whole  civilized  world,  and  consequently  contains  informa- 
tion of  the  first  importance  to  the  merchant  as  well  as  the 
statesman.    And  it  is  not  the  less  entitled  to  the  attention  of 
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all  parties,  that  he  has  adroitly  managed  to  merge  his  own 
private  sentiments,  whatever  they  may  be,  in  the  general  ques- 
tion, so  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  say,  whether  he  was  educated 
in  the  school  of  '  one  Tyrannus,^  £he  protectionist,  or  was 
brought  up  at  the  feet  of  ^  Gamaliel,'  the  free-trader^ 

The  rapid  accumulation  of  bullion  in  the  coffers  of  the  Bank, 
and  the  equally  rapid  fall  in  the  rate  of  interest  from  ten  to  two 
and  a  half  per  cent,  in  about  three  months,  is  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  working  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act.  In  the  mean- 
while the  heavy  list  of  bankruptcies  every  three  days  proclaims 
the  deadness  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  the  utter  exhaustion 
to  which  the  late  panic  has  reduced  the  industrial  interests  of 
the  country.  We  shall  look  with  interest  and  curiosity  for  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  appointed,  during  the  short  Session 
before  Christmas,  to  renew  the  inquiry  into  the  "  Currency 
Question ;  but  we  do  not  anticipate  any  alteration  in  the 
system,  which  is  too  convenient  to  the  government,  and  too 
profitable  to  the  Bank,  to  be  either  abandoned,  or  extensively 
modified,  so  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  commerce. 

Art.  IV. — 1.  The  Rifle,  Axe,  and  Saddlebags,  and  other  Lec- 
tures. By  William  Henry  Milburn.  With  Introduction  by 
the  Bev.  J.  M'Clintcck,  D.D.  New  York  :  Derby  and  Jackson. 

2.  America  and  American  Methodism,  By  the  Bev.  Frederick 
J.  JoBsoN.  With  a  Prefatory  Letter  by  the  Rev.  John 
Hannah,  D.D.    London  :  J.  S.  Virtue. 

3.  Asbury  and  his  Coadjutors.  By  the  Rev.  William  C. 
Larrabee,  A.m.  In  Two  Vols.  Cincinnati :  Methodist 
Book  Concern. 

4.  The  Life  of  the  Rev.  R.  Roberts,  one  of  the  Bishops  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Elliott, 
D.D.    New  York :  Conference  Office. 

5.  Life  and  Times  of  the  Rev.  Elijah  Hedding,  D.D.,  late  Senior 
Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  By  the  Rev. 
D.  W.  Clark,  D.D.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev. 
Bishop  E.  S.  Janes.    New  York  :  Carlton  and  Phillips. 

6.  The  Life  of  Henry  Bidleman  Bascom,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  late 
Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  By  the 
Rev.  M.  M.  Henkle,  D.D.   Louisville :  Morton  and  Griswold. 

7.  Autobiography  of  the  Rev.  James  B.  Finley  :  or,  Pioneer  Life 
in  the  West.  Edited  by  W.  P.  Strickland,  D.D.  Cincinnati : 
Methodist  Book  Concern. 

8.  Autobiography  of  Peter  Cartwright,  the  Backwoods  Preacher. 
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Edited  by  W.  P.  Strickland.  New  York :  Carlton  and 
Porter. 

9.  Sketches  of  Western  Methodism:  Biographical,  Historical, 
and  Miscellaneous :  Illustrative  of  Pioneer  Life.  By  the  Rev, 
James  R.  Finley.    Cincinnati :  Methodist  Book  Concern. 

10.  The  Pioneers  of  the  West :  or,  Life  in  the  Woods.  By  W. 
P.  Strickland.    New  York  :  Carlton  and  Phillips. 

11.  Seven  Year's'  Street  Preaching  in  California,  embracing 
Incidents,  Triumphant  Death-Scenes,  S^c.  By  the  Rev. 
William  Taylor.  Edited  by  W.  P.  Strickland.  New 
York :  Carlton  and  Porter. 

In  our  third  volume  we  gave  a  sketch  of  the  rise,  progress, 
and  present  state  of  the  American  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Since  that  sketch  was  published,  a  variety  of  circumstances  has 
concurred  to  create  in  England  a  deeper  and  more  extended 
interest  in  all  that  relates  to  this,  the  eldest  daughter  of  British 
Methodism.  The  appointment  of  Dr.  Hannah  and  Mr. 
Jobson,  in  1855,  to  represent  the  English  Conference  in  the 
ensuing  quadrennial  diet  of  the  American  body ;  the  great 
impression  produced  by  the  statements  of  these  ministers  upon 
their  return  to  this  country ;  and,  lastly,  the  appearance  of 
Bishop  Simpson  and  Dr.  M'Clintock  at  the  late  Conference  in 
Liverpool,  as  the  representatives  of  the  kindred  church  in  the 
United  States,  together  with  their  associate  and  friend,  Mr. 
Milburn,  have  brought  home  the  mere  fact  of  the  existence  of 
the  transatlantic  Connexion  to  the  apprehension  of  many  who 
were  but  dimly  aware  of  it;  and  have  excited  an  eager  and 
laudable  curiosity  to  know  as  much  as  possible  of  one  of  the 
most  surprising  ecclesiastical  phenomena  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

It  has  not  been  unusual  for  the  two  churches  to  exchange 
courteous  and  Christian  salutations  through  the  medium  of 
their  respective  Conferences.  In  addition  to  official  correspond- 
ence, more  or  less  regularly  conducted,  they  have  frequently 
been  represented  in  each  other's  annual  assembly  by  ministers 
eminent  for  station  and  influence.  The  venerable  Richard 
Reece,  accompanied  by  the  then  youthful  John  Hannah,  in 
1824;  Dr.  Newton  and  Mr.  Stinson,  in  1840;  Dr.  Dixon,  in 
1848;  and  Dr.  Hannah  and  Mr.  Jobson,  in  1856,  successively 
appeared  on  behalf  of  British  Methodism  in  the  General  Con- 
ference :  while  Mr.  Emory,  in  1820 ;  Mr.  Capers,  in  1828 ; 
Bishop  Soule  and  Mr.  Sargent,  in  1842;  and  last,  but  by  no 
means  least.  Bishop  Simpson  and  Dr.  M^Clintock,  in  1857, 
were  present  as  the  delegates  of  the  Geneial  Conference  among 
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their  brethren  in  England.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
delegations  have  been  mutually  agreeable  and  beneficial  in  the 
highest  degree ;  and  the  hope  is  very  generally  indulged,  at  least 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  that  they  may  be  maintained  with 
greater  regularity. 

The  visit  of  the  last  American  deputation,  especially,  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten  in  this  country.  Three  such  men  have  seldom 
appeared  as  the  representatives  of  a  single  church ;  and  they 
remained  long  enough  to  become  known,  both  in  their  public 
and  private  capacity,  to  a  wide  circle  of  friends ;  and  they  have 
won  an  abiding  place  in  many  English  hearts.  Bishop  Simpson 
is  said  to  have  remarkable  administrative  talents,  which  have 
been  exercised  with  great  advantage  in  the  American  church ; 
but  in  this  country  he  was  recognised  at  once  as  a  preacher  of 
no  ordinary  gifts.  There  is  something  overwhelming  in  his 
abundant  and  vehement  eloquence.  (£His  mind  is  keenly 
sensitive  of  the  profound  and  various  truths  which  the  subject 
of  his  ministry  brings  before  him,  and  his  illustrations  have  a 
rude  grandeur  which  remind  us  of  the  scenery  of  his  native 
land  ;  but  the  characteristic  of  his  preaching  is  intense  moral 
powerr^  He  rushes  upon  the  soul  with  all  the  weight  of  his 
important  message.  We  have  seen  a  vast  audience  swayed  by 
his  address,  like  the  trees  in  a  forest  by  a  strong  north  wind ; 
and  then  we  have  gained  some  notion  of  the  effect  produced  in 
the  camp-meetings  of  America,  when  some  kindred,  if  not  equal, 
genius,  armed  with  the  mightiest  of  moral  truths,  hurls  them 
with  irresistible  force  among  the  crowd.  Dr.  M^Clintock  is  a 
preacher  of  a  different  stamp.  With  much  of  the  same  energy 
of  mind  and  purpose,  he  adopts  a  wider  platform  of  discourse, 
and  presses  into  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  all  the  resources  of 
logic  and  philosophy.  For  this  feature  his  literary  talents  and 
experience  will  partially  account ;  but  in  some  degree  it  is 
characteristic  of  the  American  pulpit.  Mr.  Milburn,  the  third 
and  uncommissioned  member  of  this  party,  found  in  this  country 
a  peculiar  welcome,  prompted  by  his  unusual  store  of  gifts  and 
graces.  It  needed  not  the  fact  of  his  almost  total  blindness  to 
enlist  the  sympathies  of  English  Christians  in  his  behalf.  He 
was  the  favourite  of  nature  before  he  became  the  child  of  mis- 
fortune ;  his  single  privation  opened  the  sources  of  a  thousand 
pure  delights  ;  and  while  years  ripened  his  faculties,  and  brought 
^  the  philosophic  mind,^  the  blessings  of  grace  were  also  added  to 
hallow  and  consummate  the  gifts  of  genius.  As  a  pulpit  orator, 
Mr.  Milburn  is  distinguished  for  the  number  of  his  advantages 
and  the  range  of  his  powers.  His  face  indicates  the  utmost 
sensibility,  and  harmonizes  well  with  the  sweetness  of  a  voice 
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whicli  is  capable  of  expressing  peculiar  tenderness  and  concern  : 
but  his  voice  is  powerful  as  well  as  sweet_,  and  passes  with 
astonishing  ease  from  tones  of  almost  feminine  pathos  to  notes 
of  thrilling  energy  and  power.  His  attitudes  of  dignity  and 
grace  are  not  less  admirable ;  and  all  these  advantages  are  well 
employed  to  subserve  the  chief  purpose  of  a  ministry  which  is 
distinguished  by  the  largest  reasoning,  the  most  beautiful  illus- 
tration, and  the  most  persuasive  appeals.  To  those  who  have  not 
had  the  privilege  of  hearing  Mr.  Milburn,  the  little  work,  whose 
title  we  have  given,  will  furnish  a  faithful  but  inadequate  idea  of 
his  genius.  We  shall  borrow  from  it,  as  occasion  may  require, 
illustrations  of  some  of  the  points  hereafter  to  be  considered. 


A  natural  result  of  this  exchange  of  visits  has  been  the  occa- 
sional production  of  a  volume  containing  the  impressions  of  the 
writer  respecting  the  country  and  the  church  which  he  had 
visited.  Thus,  there  are  several  works  in  America,  giving 
sketches  of  English  Methodism  from  the  American  point  of 
view ;  and  we  have  more  than  one  in  this  country  expressing 
the  views  of  English  ministers  on  the  people  and  the  Methodism 


of  the  United  States.    The  work  of  Dr.  Dixon,  published  in  / 
1849,  is  one  of  real  merit,  admirable  alike  for  the  glowing  fancy,  / 
discriminating  analysis,  philosophic  breadth,  and  for  the  warm  / 
and  large-hearted  sympathies  which  distinguish  this  venerable  \ 
minister.    And  we  have  now  another,  from  the  graceful  and  \ 
pictorial  pen  of  Mr.  Jobson.    It  is  the  production  of  a  genuine  j 
lover  of  nature,  and  an  accomplished  artist.    It  abounds  with  j 
admirable  descriptions  of  scenery  ;  and  its  sketches  of  American  : 
social  life,  especially  in  Methodist  circles,  are  beautifully  and  . 
admirably  drawn.    Perhaps  its  chief  value,  in  the  eyes  of  many  j 
of  our  readers,  will  lie  in  the  historical  and  biographical  notices,  j 
and  the  pen-and-ink  portraits  of  some  of  the  heroes  among  the  / 
American  Methodist  ministry ;  and  in  the  beautiful  '  interiors,'  I 
whether  conferential  or  congregational,  with  which  the  writer  / 
supplies  us.     We  shall  not  say  more  respecting  its  general  / 
merits,  both  because  we  have  already  mentioned  them,"^  and/ 
because  the  work  has  received  the  cordial  approval  of  men  of^ 
every  class  and  denomination  ;  but  one  or  two  extracts  will  be 
given,  suitable  to  the  design  of  the  present  paper. 

Since  our  former  article  on  this  subject  was  written,  a  class 
of  literature  almost  entirely  new  has  issued  from  various 
publishing  houses  in  America.  Nearly  all  the  works  at  the 
head  of  this  paper  have  appeared  in  that  interval.  It  will  be 
seen  that  they  are  devoted  chiefly  to  an  account  of  the  labours 


*  See  vol.  ix.  of  this  Review,  pp.  273,  274. 
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and  successes  of  the  pioneers  of  American  Methodism.  They 
are  replete  with  interest.  The  theme  is  novel ;  and  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  scenes  and  social  state  which  they  represent ;  the 
originality  and  force  of  character  exhibited  in  them  ;  the 
romantic  incidents  described  ;  and  the  astounding  results 
recorded ;  render  these  volumes  more  entertaining  and  enthral- 
ling than  any  work  of  fiction  we  ever  read.  Several  of  them  we 
have  repeatedly  perused,  and  always  with  increased  interest  and 
delight ;  and  though  we  despair  of  imparting,  within  the  limits 
at  our  disposal,  more  than  a  very  small  share  of  the  pleasure 
and  profit  they  have  afforded  to  ourselves,  we  are  glad  to  be  able 
to  open  up  to  our  readers  a  novel  and  delightful  branch  of  social 
and  religious  history. 

These  extraordinary  men  belong  to  a  class  now  rapidly  passing 
away  in  America,  as  they  have  long  since  done  in  England. 
The  early  Methodist  preachers,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
were  men  of  no  ordinary  stamp.  They  were  taken,  for  the 
most  part,  from  a  humble  walk  of  life,  and  were  destitute  of 
early  educational  advantages  and  acquirements.  But,  besides 
possessing  vigorous  health  and  great  muscular  power,  they  were 
generally  endowed  with  a  more  than  average  share  of  native 
intelligence  and  shrewdness,  were  distinguished  for  common 
sense  and  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  for  a  frank  and 
hearty  cheerfulness  which  peculiarly  fitted  them  for  intercourse 
with  those  classes  of  society  among  whom  they  chiefly  laboured. 
Above  all  there  was  an  emphatic  decision,  and  a  most  con- 
tagious fervour,  about  their  religious  sentiments  and  character. 
The  doctrines  of  spiritual  religion  were  almost  forgotten,  and 
the  notion  of  conscious  Divine  enjoyment  was  deiided  as  a 
madman^s  dream,  at  the  time  of  their  ^  conversion.^  No  wonder, 
then,  that  the  renewing  and  saving  process  was,  in  all  its  stages, 
sharply  defined  to  their  perceptions,  and  associated  with  the 
most  intense  emotion.  Truly  in  those  days  ^  the  light  shined 
in  darkness.'  These  men  had,  many  of  them,  been  wrapped  in 
the  deepest  gloom  of  spiritual  ignorance ;  and,  for  them,  in 
most  instances,  there  was  no  gentle  daybreak,  no  gradually 
unfolding  morn.  Suddenly,  '  like  the  sun  at  midday,'  the  full 
blaze  of  Divine  truth  burst  upon  them,  revealing  their  hidden 
iniquities,  and  disclosing  the  yawning  gulf  at  their  feet.  ^  The 
sorrows  of  death  compassed '  them,  ^  the  pains  of  hell  gat  hold 
upon'  them.  And  the  transition  into  the  ^joy  and  peace  in 
believing '  was  equally  sudden  and  remarkable.  With  singular 
uniformity  do  these  facts  appear  in  the  biographies  of  these 
memorable  men ;  and  they  gave  uncommon  vividness  to  their 
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spiritual  perceptions,  and  depth  and  intensity  to  their  feelings. 
Fired  with  an  all  but  unexampled  ardour,  burning  with  the  love 
of  Christ,  they  began  at  once  to  tell  their  fellows  of  the  things 
which  they  had  'felt  and  seen/  In  homely,  nervous  Saxon 
speech  they  proclaimed  '  the  terrors  of  the  Lord/  and  the  con- 
solations of  the  Gospel.  They  had  been  anointed  with  '  an 
unction  from  the  Holy  One ; '  and  they  displayed  a  pathos  and 
power  such  as  had  not  been  witnessed  for  ages.  The  results 
which  followed  their  preaching  are  matter  of  history ;  and  all 
competent  and  candid  men  admit  that  the  only  Christian  age 
that  will  bear  a  comparison  with  that  which  these  burning  and 
shining  lights  illuminated  was  the  age  of  apostolic  triumph. 
The  scenes  of  their  greatest  success  were  the  high  places  of 
wickedness.  Brutal  and  unruly  mobs  were  subdued,  outcasts 
and  reprobates  reclaimed  in  astonishing  numbers;  and  a  reli- 
gious and  moral  reformation  was  accomplished  in  both  hemi- 
spheres, the  extent  of  which  it  is  impossible  accurately  to 
measure,  and  the  value  and  importance  of  which  it  is  equally 
impossible  to  exaggerate. 

':^^mid  the  features  common  to  these  devoted  men  and  their 
inimifry,  there  was  a  wonderful  originality  and  variety  of  character. 
It  was  so  in  our  own  country,  and  yet  more  remarkably  in 
America.  The  American  type  moreover  differs,  as  a  whole,  very 
widely  from  the  English  one ;  and  under  it  we  have  very  extra- 
ordinary and  strongly  marked  varietjesfT)  The  first  preachers, ' 
indeed,  were  Englishmen.  Asbury,  prince  and  model  of 
American  evangelists,  was  an  Englishman.  His  labours  have, 
however,  been  already  described  in  our  pages ;  and  we  shall  now 
address  ourselves  to  the  native  variety, — quaint,  droll,  devoted, 
earnest, — altogether  grotesque, — but  one  of  the  most  potent 
agencies  for  good  that  the  Great  Master  has  ever  seen  fit  to 
employ.  We  wish  to  give  as  full  and  faithful  a  picture  of  these 
men  as  our  limits  will  allow ;  and  if,  occasionally,  the  sense  of 
propriety  and  good  taste  may  be  shocked,  our  readers  must 
duly  remember  that  they  are  in  the  company  of  children  of 
the  wilds  and  the  backwoods,  who  have  nothing  conventional 
about  them. 

Mr.  Jobson  shall  sketch  for  us, — in  the  first  instance, — three 
individual  portraits.  Two  of  the  venerable  men  whom  he 
describes  have,  as  will  be  seen,  written  the  story  of  their  own 
lives ;  and  we  shall  make  free  use  of  their  narratives.  But  the 
following  description  is  so  vivid  and  beautiful,  that  we  cannot 
deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  inserting  it.  The  letter  in 
which  it  appears  was  written  in  the  General  Conference  at 
Indianopolis : — 
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*  Three  of  these  pioneer  fathers  are  especially  prominent  and  active 
in  the  Conference.  They  have  all  passed  the  allotted  boundary  of 
human  life,  and  yet  they  are  full  of  vigour.  Like  a  few  ancient  trees 
that  remain  to  tell  of  the  grandeur  of  some  primeval  forest,  these  few- 
survivors  of  a  by-gone  generation,  by  their  look  and  behaviour, 
embody  to  your  imagination  the  towering  strength  and  unsubduable 
enterprise  which  characterized  the  men  who  laboured  with  them  in 
the  wilderness.  The  eldest  of  them,  Dk.  Jacob  Young,  is  not  so 
hale  and  vigorous  as  the  other  two.  He  has  been  of  late  years  the 
subject  of  affliction,  that  seems  to  have  nearly  bereft  him  of  eyesight. 
He  is  of  Scotch  Presbyterian  descent,  and  is  the  son  of  a  Virginian 
farmer.  In  early  life,  by  the  aid  of  his  father's  books,  he  wrought  his 
way  out  of  Calvinism  into  Arminianism,  and  experienced  regeneration 
of  heart.  Almost  ever  since,  and  through  a  long  life,  he  has  been 
labouring  as  an  itinerant  Methodist  preacher  in  the  Western  States. 
He  is  now  a  tall  slender  man,  with  deeply-sunken  eyes,  that  seem 
filled  with  thought,  and  flowing,  snow-white  hair,  that  renders  him 
venerable  even  to  the  eye,  while  one's  remembrance  of  his  patriarchal 
age  deepens  the  feeling.  He  retains  undoubted  marks  of  careful  self- 
culture  ;  and  though  not  so  strong  and  vigorous  as  his  two  veteran 
brethren,  nor  so  animated  and  figurative  in  his  style  of  speaking, 
yet,  on  all  great  questions,  he  has  something  to  say  which  commands 
the  attention  of  the  Conference.  He  is  evidently  a  man  of  sound 
understanding  and  reliable  judgment. 

*  The  next  in  advance  of  years  is  Dr.  Peter  Cabtwright,  a  large, 
square-built  man,  with  some  native  ruggedness,  mingled  with  a  good 
deal  of  humour,  both  in  his  looks,  and  in  his  speeches.  There  is  a 
granite-like  texture  in  his  flesh,  and  a  knotted  roughness  in  his 
features,  that  stamp  him  as  one  who  is  hardy  and  enduring.  And  yet 
it  would  be  a  great  omission  in  the  slightest  sketch  of  his  appearance 
to  represent  him  as  lacking  in  geniality  and  good  nature ;  for  both  his 
mouth  and  eyes,  as  well  as  the  radiant  play  of  the  upper  part  of  his 
cheeks,  tell  of  a  kindly  and  sociable  nature.  His  head  is  large,  and 
firmly  supported  between  ample  and  compact  shoulders.  His  brow  is 
broad,  and  overhung  with  a  mass  of  iron-grey  hair.  His  eyes  are 
intensely  deep  in  colour,  and  shine  like  dark  fires  beneath  his  shaggy 
eye-brows,  while  crows' -feet  wrinkles  mark  their  corners,  and  add  to 
the  peculiar  expression  of  his  countenance.  His  complexion,  never 
fair,  is  deeply  tanned  by  the  sun.  His  voice,  when  he  begins  to 
speak,  is  tremulous,  but,  as  he  proceeds,  its  old  power  returns,  its  rich 
natural  organ  tones  are  recovered,  and  he  swells  and  rolls  its  deep 
diapasons  most  manfully.  At  times,  to  give  point  and  wing  to  his 
side-shot  arrows,  he  assumes  a  mock  tragic  tone  and  look,  and  then, 
after  relating  some  backwood  anecdote,  which  convulses  the  assembly 
with  irresistible  laughter,  while  he  himself  is  solemnly  grave,  he  falls 
upon  his  antagonist  with  overwhelming  power,  and  leaves  the  victim 
prostrate  under  sarcasms.  When  roused  by  combined  opposition,  he 
launches  in  swift  succession  keen-edged  sentences,  and  thoughts  vivid 
»,nd  scathing  as  lightning ;  and  then,  with  a  voice  roaring  like  a  forest 
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hurricane,  he  pours  out  his  condemnations  and  warnings  with  a  force 
that  crushes  his  foe,  and  fdls  otliers  that  hear  with  a  sensation 
approaching  to  awe.  Indeed,  to  hunt  down  and  put  to  the  cover  of 
shame  those  whom  he  regards  as  dangerous  to  constitutional 
Methodism,  seems  to  be  regarded  by  him  as  his  proper  vocation.  He 
plainly  performs  this  work  with  all  the  zest  of  a  backwoodsman 
hunter ;  and,  to  accomplish  it,  he  spares  neither  bishops,  deputations, 
presiding  elders,  ministers,  nor  people.  On  some  occasions  he  is 
absolutely  terrible  in  execution,  and  seems  to  stand  on  the  floor  of  the 
Conference  as  fearless  and  as  irresistible  as  the  lion  in  his  domain.' — 
America  and  American  Methodism,  pp.  206-208. 

'The  third  of  these  western  veterans  is  the  E-ey.  James  B.  Fin- 
ley,  or  'Father  Finley,'  as  he  is  usually  called.  He  is  a  most 
loveable  brave  old  man.  In  person  he  is  large  and  massive ;  but  he  is 
neither  so  rugged  in  exterior  nor  so  stormy  in  matter  as  '  Uncle 
Peter,' — the  name  often  familiarly  given  to  Dr.  Cartwright.  Father 
Finley's  face  wears  an  habitual  expression  of  serenity.  Religion  has 
softened  down  the  harder  lines  of  his  sun-embrowned  countenance, 
and  made  it  shine ;  and  his  long  gray  hair  thrown  smoothly  back  from 
his  forehead,  and  flowing  upon  his  neck  and  shoulders,  places  him  also 
among  the  patriarchs  in  appearance.  He  is  dressed  in  buff-coloured 
clothing  oi  a  primitive  fashion,  and  always  bears  his  staff  with  him, 
whether  he  walks  or  is  seated.  This  keeps  him  at  all  times  upright ; 
and  wherever  you  might  see  him,  he  would  be  a  noticeable  figure,  and 
you  would  set  him  down  for  more  than  an  ordinary  character.  When 
he  speaks  in  the  Conference,  he  rests  what  he  says  firmly  and 
confidently  on  his  age  and  experience  in  the  work  of  God,  and  he 
always  speaks  graphically  and  well.  In  addition  to  his  manly,  Saxon 
style  of  expression,  and  forest-gathered  imagery,  there  is  a  pathos  in 
his  addresses  which  is  very  winning.  The  deep  founts  of  his  nature 
often  find  vent  in  tears  ;  and  while  speaking  in  the  Assembly,  he  seems 
to  yearn  over  his  audience  with  the  full  affection  of  a  father  in  Israel.' 
—Ibid.,  pp.  209,  210. 

This  fine  old  man  has  lately  passed  away  to  his  reward. 

But  let  us  now  revert  to  the  scenes  where  such  men  as  these 
were,  to  use  the  American  word,  ^  raised/  and  where  their  ministry 
has  been  principally  exercised.  They  were,  for  the  most  part_, 
born  upon  the  frontier  of  civilization,  or,  in  very  early  life,  were 
removed  into  the  wilderness.  They  consequently  partook,  in  a 
large  degree,  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  frontier  population. 
Familiar  from  infancy  with  hunters,  trappers,  and  squatters,  and 
trained  themselves  in  the  hardy  habits  and  pursuits  of  these 
forerunners  of  civilization,  they  acquired  a  self-reliance,  spirit  of 
enterprise,  contempt  of  danger,  and  readiness  of  resource,  which 
eminently  fitted  them  for  the  work  to  which  they  devoted  their 
lives.  At  the  same  time,  they  were  not  unfrequently  distin- 
guished— many  would   say,  disfigured — by  the  eccentricities 
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incident  to  such  a  training.  There  is  a  lawlessness,  a  disregard 
of  conventional  propriety,  a  readiness  to  use  physical  force  in 
emergencies,  and  even,  let  us  confess  it,  an  irrepressible  love  of 
fun,  in  some  of  these  reverend  children  of  nature,  that  will  by 
no  means  harmonize  with  our  ideas  of  a  model  minister,  and 
would  be  unspeakably  shocking  to  the  sensibilities  of  ^tlie 
religious  world  ^  both  in  London  and  New  York.  Readers  of 
some  of  the  volumes  before  us  will  need  to  remember  this,  and 
occasionally  to  use  it  in  mitigating  a  judgment  which  might 
otherwise  be  too  severe.  Men  like  ^  Uncle  Peter '  must  not  be 
measured  by  the  standard  of  our  tame  and  proper  civilization. 
God  works  by  an  endless  variety  of  means.  He  has  employed 
these  men  successfully  in  the  greatest  religious  enterprises 
of  modern  times.  And  if,  sometimes,  we  wonder  at  the 
oddity  and  uncouthness  of  the  instrument,  let  us  reflect  on 
the  still  greater  oddity  and  uncouthness  of  the  material 
that  was  to  be  hewn  and  shaped  by  it,  for  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary. 

In  many  of  these  volumes  we  have  elaborate  and  highly 
exciting  descriptions  of  the  scenes  amid  which  the  founders  of 
Western  Methodism  were  brought  up.  In  the  autobiography 
of  '  Father  Finley,^  especially,  there  are  a  few  chapters  rivalling 
in  thrilling  interest  even  the  immortal  creations  of  Fenimore 
Cooper,  and  verifying  the  oft-quoted  proverb,  that  '  truth  is 
sometimes  stranger  than  fiction.^  He  was  born  in  Virginia, 
and  was  the  son  of  a  Presbyterian  minister.  His  father  removed 
to  the  then  unbroken  wilderness  of  Kentucky,  on  the  remotest 
verge  of  the  white  population.  Here  a  log  hut  was  built, 
similar  to  all  such  structures  at  that  time.  It  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  fortified  post,  built  of  round  logs,  '  the  first  story 
made  of  the  largest  we  were  able  to  put  up ;  the  second  story  of 
smaller  ones,  which  jutted  over  two  or  three  feet,  to  prevent  any 
one  climbing  to  the  top  of  the  house.^  The  door,  of  puncheon- 
staves,  was  six  inches  thick,  and  strongly  barred.  The  upper 
story  was  loopholed,  for  light,  ventilation,  and  defence.  Every 
one  had  a  gun  and  ammunition,  and  '  we  were  always  ready  for 
war.'  It  was  necessary  to  have  sentinels  continually  posted  ; 
or,  at  any  moment,  the  terrible  war-whoop  of  the  Indian  might 
awake  the  woodland  echoes,  and  the  painted  and  frantic  savage 
might  burn  the  settlement,  and  scalp  and  destroy  its  inmates. 
The  following  gives  a  lively  picture  of  the  dangers  and  alarms 
to  which  the  hardy  pioneers  were  exposed,  and  of  the  wiles  of 
Indian  warfare  : — 

'  About  the  middle  of  April  the  Indians  paid  a  visit  to  our  new 
home.    They  came  in  the  night,  while  my  father  was  engaged  in 
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family  prayer,  and  rapped,  with  a  wiping  stick,  three  times  on  the 
door.  The  dogs  barked  most  furiously,  and,  the  time  for  prayer  having 
ended,  the  time  of  watching  having  come,  every  one  of  us  seized  our 
guns,  and  hastened  to  our  posts.  The  night  was  so  dark,  it  was 
impossible  for  us  to  discover  any  one.  After  some  time  all  things 
became  quiet  without,  and  some  laid  themselves  down  for  sleep,  while 
others  kept  watch  till  welcome  day  dispelled  our  fears.  With  great 
caution  the  door  was  unbarred  and  opened  ;  and,  on  examination,  the 
tracks  of  three  Indians  were  found  as  they  passed  over  the  newly- 
cleared  field.  Believing  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Indians  to  steal 
horses,  and  ours  being  in  the  woods,  my  father  took  his  rifle,  and 
went  to  hunt  them.  As  he  proceeded  cautiously  on  his  way,  he  came 
to  a  ridge,  on  ascending  which  he  perceived  a  smoke  rising  up  from 
the  other  side.  Stealthily  advancing,  he  saw  the  camp  of  the  Indians, 
one  of  whom  was  sitting  up,  and  the  other  two  were  lying  down.  He 
crept  back  slowly,  and,  taking  another  direction,  he  soon  found  the 
horses,  and  returned  home.  As  soon  as  he  returned,  he  sent  to  the 
station  to  give  the  alarm.  It  was  considered  best  not  to  go  out  in 
quest  of  the  Indians  that  night,  but  that  all  should  keep  on  the  look- 
out, and  thus  be  prepared  for  them,  should  they  make  an  attack. 
That  night  they  took  six  horses,  and  started  for  the  Ohio  river,  which 
was  distant  about  seventy  miles.  Captain  Cassady  immediately 
started  in  pursuit,  and  on  the  second  day  overtook  them ;  but,  fearful 
of  the  consequences,  they  left  the  horses,  and  fled  with  such  celerity 
that  they  were  not  overtaken. 

*  During  the  summer  they  stole  several  horses  and  killed  a  few 
persons,  but  made  no  formidable  attack  on  any  house  or  station.  We 
were  visited  again  by  the  Indians  the  following  spring.  It  was  the 
time  of  sugar-making.  It  was  in  the  night,  and  we  were  boiling 
sugar-water.  The  distance  of  our  camp  from  the  house  was  about 
forty  rods.  All  at  once  we  were  startled  by  what  we  supposed  to  be 
the  hooting  of  several  owls,  and  shortly  after  we  heard  a  low  whistle 
from  a  charger.  The  obvious  design  which  we  gathered  from  these 
movements  was,  that  they  intended  to  surround  us.  My  mother, 
who  was  with  us,  being  accustomed  to  Indian  strategy  and  warfare, 
was  not  in  the  least  intimidated ;  beside,  she  had  passed  through  too 
many  dark  and  bloody  scenes  to  be  faint-hearted.  Approaching  the 
coloured  man,  she  said,  "  Indians !  Stand  behind  that  tree ;  let  the 
fire  burn  till  you  think  we  have  reached  home  ;  then  throw  a  bucket- 
ful of  water  on  the  fire,  slip  out  in  the  dark,  and  run  home  as  soon  as 
you  can."  The  faithful  servant  obeyed  all  these  directions  ;  and  the 
Indians,  being  thwarted  in  all  their  purposes,  reconnoitred  the  houses. 
My  father  being  absent  from  home,  mother  assumed  the  command ; 
and,  directing  all  to  their  posts,  told  us  to  stand  firm,  and  not  fire  a 
gun  till  we  were  sure  of  our  mark.  The  dogs  set  up  a  howl,  as  if 
they  were  frantic,  till  about  midnight,  when  all  became  quiet.  The 
Indians  passed  on  to  another  settlement,  where  they  took  a  prisoner 
and  several  horses,  and  then  started  for  the  river.' — Finlet/,  pp. 
36,  37. 
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No  wonder  the  son  of  this  high-mettled  lady  should  be  one  of 
the  most  renowned  and  courageous  of  the  pioneer  band. 

The  story  of  frontier-life  is,  however,  darkened  by  still  more 
awful  scenes  than  these.  The  red  men  of  the  woods  found  the 
white  man  everywhere  crossing  their  own  war-path,  everywhere 
encroaching  on  their  paternal  hunting-grounds ;  and  even  apart 
from  the  cruelties  and  wrongs  inflicted  on  them  by  individual 
adventurers,  they  had,  in  this  fact,  a  sufficient  motive  for  his 
extermination.  We  might  fill  our  pages  with  the  most  tragic 
stories  of  the  atrocities  committed  on  both  sides,  in  this  exter- 
minating warfare.  Neither  novelist  nor  dramatist  has  ever 
imagined  anything  surpassing  the  deeds  of  blood,  revenge,  and 
daring,  which  marked  the  progress  of  the  intruding  race.  All 
the  stratagems,  disguises,  vocal  imitations,  silent  and  serpentine 
approaches,  of  Indian  warfare  were  incessantly  in  practice ; 
while  midnight  burning,  murders,  scalpings,  told  in  many 
instances  how  fatal  and  appalling  was  the  red  man^s  vengeance. 
We  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  often  lonely  settler  should  have 
speedily  acquired,  and  even  improved  upon,  the  tactics  of  his 
remorseless  foe,  and  have  equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  him  in 
ferocity  and  cruelty.  Melancholy  as  these  narratives  are, 
making  the  very  blood  run  cold,  the  state  of  things  they 
describe  was  inevitable.  The  white  man  and  the  red  man  could 
not  live  together,  and  the  career  of  conquest  and  colonization  in 
America,  with  all  its  horrors,  can  only  be  accepted  as  the  stern 
award  of  Providence. 

But  there  were  other  enemies,  scarcely  less  to  be  dreaded 
than  Indians,  in  the  wild  beasts  which  infested  the  woods.  The 
most  formidable  of  these  were  wolves,  bears,  and  panthers ;  and 
many  a  thrilling  tale  of  adventures  with  these  '  ugly  customers ' 
is  told  in  the  volumes  before  us.  Yet  the  pleasure  of  hunting 
and  shooting  ^  the  varmint  ^  far  outweighed  any  inconvenience  or 
discomfort  arising  from  the  sense  of  danger;  and  the  wild 
and  fearful  life  of  the  backwoods  was  not  without  its  exquisite 
pleasures,  all  unknown  to  the  pale  and  puny  men  who  are  '  in 
populous  cities  pent/  Finley  dwells  with  most  edifying  relish 
on  the  stirring  scenes  of  his  boyhood,  and  with  pardonable  pride 
contrasts  the  stalwart  and  hardy  race  that  grew  up  under  such 
influences  as  the  above,  with  the  dyspeptic  and  efffeminate 
generation  whom  he  is  addressing.  We  have  a  glance,  too, 
at  the  comic  side  of  the  life  which  these  people  led  : — 

'  Their  children  were  fat  and  hearty,  not  having  been  fed  with 
plum-pudding,  sweetmeats,  and  pound-cake.  A  more  hardy  race  of 
men  and  women  grew  up  in  this  wilderness  than  has  ever  been 
produced  since ;  with  more  common  sense  and  enterprise  than  is  com-r 
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tnon  to  those  who  sleep  on  beds  of  down,  and  feast  on  jelHes  and 
preserves  ;  and  although  they  had  not  the  same  advantages  of  obtaining 
learning  that  the  present  generation  have,  yet  they  had  this 
advantage, — they  were  sooner  thrown  upon  the  world;  became 
acquainted  with  men  and  things,  and  entirely  dependent  on  their  own 
resources  for  a  living.  A  boy  at  the  age  of  sixteen  was  counted  a 
man  in  labour  and  hunting,  and  was  ready  to  go  to  war ;  and  now  one 

of  that  age  hardly  knov/s  the  road  to  mill  or  market  Their  attire 

was  in  perfect  keeping  with  their  fare.    The  men's  apparel  was 
mostly  made  of  the  deer's  skin.    This,  well  dressed,  was  made  into 
hunting-shirts,  pantaloons,  coats,  waistcoats,  leggings,  and  mocassins. 
The  women  sometimes  wore  petticoats  made  of  this  most  common 
and  useful  article  ;  and  it  supplied,  almost  universally,  the  place  of 
shoes  and  boots.    If  a  man  was  blessed  with  a  linsey  hunting- shirt, 
and  the  ladies  with  linsey  dresses,  and  the  children  with  the  same,  it 
was  counted  of  the  first  order,  even  if  the  linsey  was  made  of  the  wool 
of  the  bu{falo.    On  some  occasions,  the  men  could  purchase  a  calico 
shirt ;  this  was  thought  to  be  extra ;  for  which  they  paid  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  or  two  dollars  in  skins  and  furs.    And  if  a  woman  had  one 
calico  dress  to  go  abroad  in,  she  was  considered  a  finely-dressed  lady. 
Deer's  hair  or  oak  leaves  was  generally  put  into  the  mocassin,  and 
worn  in  place  of  stockings  or  socks.     The   household  furniture 
consisted  of  stools,  and  bedsteads  made  with  forks  driven  into  the 
ground,  and  poles  laid  on  these,  with  the  bark  of  trees,  and  on  this  ^ 
beds  made  of  oak-leaves,  or  cattail '  [what  is  this  ?"|  '  stripped  off  and 
dried  in  the  sun.    They  rocked  their  children  m  a  sugar-trough  or  ^''"^  ^ 
pack-saddle.    The  cooking  utensils  consisted  of  a  pot,  Dutch  oven^^^^?^^^^ 
skillet,  frying-pan,  wooden  trays,  and  trenchers,  and  boards  made  /' 
smooth  and  clean.    The  table  was  made  of  a  broad  slab.    And  withwC 
these  fixtures,  there  never  was  a  heartier,  happier,  more  hospitable 
or  cheerful  people.    Their  interests  were  one,  and  their  dependence  on/^ 
each  other  was  indispensable,  and  all  things  were  common.    Thus...-r  j^"' 
united,  they  lived  as  one  family.    They  generally  married  early  iiH^^?iz^^^^^ 
life  ;  the  men  from  eighteen  to  twenty-one,  and  the  girls  from  sixteen  ^  J^/yJ^^ 
to  twenty.    The  difficulties  of  commencing  the  world  were  not  so>^  ifci^i^^Trr'--'?^ 
great;  and,  as  both  parties  were  contented  to  begin  with  nothing, 
there  was  no  looking  out  for  fortunes,  or  the  expectation  of  livingj'^^^ 
without  labour.    Their  affections  were  personal  and  sincere,  which,^  ^ 
constituted  a  chief  part  of  their  domestic  happiness,  and  endeare^i^^^^^^^^i^'j^ 
them  to  home.    The  sparkling  log-fire  in  the  backwoods  cabin,  the 
gambols  of  half-a-dozen  cheerful,  healthy  children,  and  the  smiles  of  n 
the  happy  wife  and  mother,  made  an  earthly  paradise.  Nothing 
could  excite  more  hilarity  than   a   backwoods   wedding.  Most 
generally,  all  the  neighbourhood,  for  miles  around,  were  invited ;  and, 
if  it  was  in  the  winter,  there  would  be  a  log-heap  or  two  somewhere 
near  the  cabin.    Around  these  fires  the  men  assembled  with  their 
rifles ;  the  women  in  the  cabin ;  and  if  there  was  a  fiddler  in  the 
neighbourhood,  he  must  be  present  at  an  hour  stated.    The  parson,  if 
one-could  be  had, — if  riot,  the  justice  of  the  peace, — called  the  assembly 
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together,  then  the  couple  to  be  married.  After  the  ceremony  was 
over,  and  all  had  wished  the  happy  pair  much  joy,  then,  if  it  could  be 
had,  the  bottle  passed  around ;  the  men  then  went,  some  to  shooting 
at  a  mark,  some  to  throwing  the  tomahawk,  others  to  hopping  and 
jumping,  throwing  the  rail  or  shoulder-stone,  others  to  running  foot- 
races ;  the  women  were  employed  in  cooking.  When  dinner  was 
ready,  the  guests  all  partook  of  the  very  best  venison,  bear-meat,  roast 
turkeys,  &c.  This  being  over,  the  dance  commences,  and,  if  there  is 
no  room  in  the  cabin,  the  company  repair  to,  or  near,  one  of  the  log- 
fires  ;  there  they  dance  till  night,  and  then  they  mostly  return  home ; 
yet  many  of  the  young  people  stay,  and  perhaps  dance  all  night  on  a 
rough  puncheon  floor,  till  the  mocassins  are  worn  through.  The 
next  day  is  the  infair :  the  same  scenes  are  again  enacted,  when  the 
newly-married  pair  single  off  to  a  cabin  built  for  themselves,  without 
twenty  dollars'  worth  of  property  to  begin  the  world  with,  and  live 
more  happily  than  those  who  roll  in  wealth  and  fortune.' 

Nor  were  refining  and  softening  influences  wanting.  Nature 
was  gentle  and  kind,  whatever  might  be  the  rigour  of  cir- 
cumstances, or  the  hostility  of  man.  The  '  forest  primeval/ 
with  its  '  nodding  pines  and  hemlocks  bearded  with  moss,  and 
with  garments  green,  indistinct  in  the  twilight,^  was  a  wonderful 
school  for  these  men.  How  its  deep  and  solemn  shadows  over- 
awed them ;  how  its  mysterious  silence,  or  its  voices  now 
whispering  among  the  leaves_,  and  now  thundering  as  the  tempest 
awoke  all  the  forest  harmonies,  spoke  to  them  of  an  Omni- 
present and  Almighty  God ;  how  they  read,  and  prayed,  and 
meditated  in  its  verdant  oratories;  how  the  imaginative  and 
poetic  elements  always  found  in  men  so  situated  were  kindled 
and  sustained  by  mountain  top,  and  lowly  valley,  and  waving 
wood,  and  rolling  prairie,  and  murmuring  water,  may  be  read  at 
a  glance  in  these  volumes.  We  cannot  wonder  that  there  were 
so  many  splendid  orators  among  them ;  that  '  forest- gathered 
imagery '  should  so  largely  have  enamelled  their  discourses ; 
that  they  should  have  exerted  so  mighty  and  wide- spread  an 
influence  in  their  proper  territory ;  or  that  the  arrival  of  '  a 
backwoods  preacher'  in  one  of  the  tame  cities  of  the  East 
should  produce  a  visible  and  extraordinary  commotion^  and  call 
forth  thousands  to  listen  to  his  voice. 

From  amid  such  associations,  and  from  the  bosom  of  such 
society^  for  the  most  part,  did  the  pioneer  preachers  spring,  and 
their  ministerial  duties  were  performed  chiefly  among  the  scenes 
and  circumstances  of  their  youth.  Theirs  was  no  artificial  or 
conventional  character.  Though  often  devoted  and  pious  to  an 
extent  rarely  seen,  the  odour  of  the  woods  was  upon  them,  and 
they  were  ever  fresh,  racy,  and  original.  They  had  neither  been 
refined  nor  corrupted  by  ^  the  sophistications  of  cities.'  No  Pro- 
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crustes  bed  of  college  rule  had  reduced  their  dimensions^  or 
destroyed  their  individuality.  lie  who  would  sketch  an  ideal  por- 
trait of  these  men  must  dismiss  all  remembrance  of  the  sleek, 
dignified  gentleman,  plentiful  in  starch,  and  arrayed  in  superfine 
black  broadcloth,  who  may  have  been  his  image  of  a  ^  parson.' 
Our  pioneer  is  sometimes  clad  in  the  leather  hunting-dress  above 
described ;  but  more  frequently  in  a  suit  of  '  homespun/  buff, 
or  grey,  or  '  of  that  bilious  hue  which  is  formed  by  copperas, 
alum,  and  walnut-bark,'  and  called  ^copperas  cloth;'  infact^of 
any  colour,  or  of  no  colour  at  all :  his  coat  is  of  '  shad-belly,  or 
cut-away  shape ; '  on  his  feet  are  probably  '  brogans  of  home- 
tanned  red  leather,  tied  with  thongs,  made  for  climbing  hills  / 
and  his  head  is  surmounted  by  a  skin  cap.  But  God's  hand  is 
on  that  awkward  and  homely  man ;  his  heart  is  full  of  zeal,  and 
yearning  with  pity  for  his  neglected  and  perishing  countrymen  ; 
a  voice  calls  him  to  labour  for  their  salvation ;  and  he  is  on  the 
threshold  of  toils,  sufferings,  and  successes,  such  as  have  no 
parallel  in  modern  church  history.  No  thought  of  danger 
daunts  him.  His  education  would  forbid  that,  if  the  fire  of 
a  holy  enthusiasm  had  not  consumed  every  personal  and  selfish 
consideration.  Before,  however,  he  can  enter  on  his  work,  he 
must  be  suitably  equipped.  His  '  circuit '  will  probably  include 
a  circumference  of  from  four  to  eight  hundred  miles.  A  horse 
is  indispensable,  and  a  good  one  too;  for  it  is  no  holiday  or 
summer  tour  that  he  is  about  to  undertake.  He  must,  moreover, 
have  saddlebags,  to  contain  his  wardrobe,  ('  very  coarse  cotton,') 
and  his  library ;  for  the  wanderer  scarce  can  hope  henceforward 
to  call  any  place  on  earth  his  home.  In  all  probability,  he  is 
too  poor  to  buy  these  necessaries  of  his  vocation,  and  neither  his 
friends  nor  ^  the  system  '  can  help  him.  In  that  case,  he  must 
do^as  did  the  eloquent  Bascom;  (the  most  renowned  orator  of 
the  Church  in  his  day  ;)  he  must  walk  '  into  the  fresh,  unculled 
forest  with  axe,  wedge,  and  maul,  in  all  the  noble  pride  of 
confident  self-dependence,'  and  rive  the  oak  and  ash ;  or,  in 
some  other  way,  must  earn  the  means  of  his  equipment.  And 
now  let  Mr.  Milburn  show  us  one  of  these  soldiers  of  Christ 
upon  the  march  : — 

'  Traversing  the  trackless  mazes  of  the  woods,  they  are  not  seldom 
greeted  by  the  crack  of  a  rifle,  and  a  bullet  whistling  near  their  ear 
from  an  Indian  ambuscade.  Their  journeys  take  them  through  bound- 
less reaches  of  uninhabited  country.  The  cane-brake,  the  swamp,  the 
moss  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  are  their  only  beds  for  more  than  half  the 
year.  Their  saddle  is  their  pillow,  with  no  tent  but  the  canopy,  save 
as  the  snow  may  wind  its  wintry  sheet  about  them.  They  live  by 
rule.    Four  o'clock  of  the  morning  finds  them  stirring.    The  knee  is 
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bent  in  simple,  fervent  prayer.  The  soul's  health  thus  cared  for,  and 
the  body's  welfare  committed  to  an  Almighty  Friend,  the  faithful 
horse,  loved  as  a  companion,  hobbled  near  at  hand,  claims  the  next 
attention  ;  familiar]}^  patted  and  talked  to,  he  is  carefully  rubbed  and 
curried,  if  a  comb  be  at  hand.  Soon  as  the  light  is  strong  enough  to 
serve,  the  little  Bible  is  taken  from  the  pocket  or  saddlebags,  and 
chapter  after  chapter  is  studied  on  the  knees,  while  ofttimes  tears 
course  their  way  down  the  weatlierbeaten  cheeks,  bedewing  the  sacred 
page.  I  have  seen  more  than  one  of  these  volumes,  the  text-book  and 
solace  of  many  a  year,  with  its  print  so  dimmed  as  to  be  illegible  to 
any  eyes  but  those  accustomed  to  read  it  everyday.  These  men  were 
mighty  in  the  Scriptures.  Here  they  found  panoply  and  arsenal. 
Then  mounting,  hymn-book  in  hand,  they  start  upon  their  trackless 
way,  guiding  themselves  by  the  sun,  if  he  be  visible  ;  by  the  courses 
of  the  streams,  or  by  the  different  shades  and  textures  of  the  bark 
upon  the  trees.  The  bee's  line  is  not  more  accurate  than  their 
direction.  Never  was  lover  more  true  to  his  tryst  than  these  men  to 
their  appointments.' — Rifle,  Axe,  and  Saddleba(/s,  pp.  57,  58. 

Of  course  the  preacher  is  not  always  indebted  to  the  forest  for 
his  night's  lodging  and  eiitertainment.  The  log  cabin  of  some 
Christian  brother  or  friendly  settler  welcomes  him  to  its  rude 
but  hearty  hospitalities ;  or,  amid  the  storms  of  winter,  he  has 
recourse  to  a  shanty  on  which  it  is  announced,  in  characters  of 
charcoal  traced  on  a  clap-board,  that  the  proprietor  is  accus- 
tomed, for  a  consideration,  to  provide  '  Akomidation  fur  man 
and  Beast.'  If  there  be  but  one  apartment,  he  must  pursue  his 
studies,  by  the  light  of  a  blazing  pine-knot,  after  the  family 
have  retired  to  rest.  Should  there  be  the  luxury  of  a 
'prophet's  chamber,'  then, — 

*  You  gain  access  to  it  by  a  rickety  step-ladder  in  one  corner  of  the 
cabin.  Toiling  up  this  steep  ascent,  you  reach  a  loft,  formed  by  lay- 
ing loose  clap-boards  on  the  rafters.  With  dubious  tread  and  careful 
steps,  you  pick  your  way  across  the  floor.  I  have  said  the  clap-boards 
are  loose,  and  if  you  are  not  cautious,  one  end  will  fly  up  and  the 
other  down,  in  compan}'^  with  which  latter  you  shall  be  precipitated 
upon  the  sleepers  below.  Having  reached  the.  opposite  end  of  the 
loft,  the  prophet's  bed  is  discovered.  It  is  a  bear-skin,  a  buffalo-skin, 
or  a  tick  tilled  with  shucks.  Having  laid  him  on  this  couch,  our 
prophet,  if  he  be  thoughtfully  inclined,  can  study  astronomy  from  his 
resting-place,  through  the  rifts  in  tli^_roof ;  and,  when  it  rains  or 
snows,  he  has  the  benefit  of  the  hydropathic  treatment,  without  fee 
or  prescription.' — Ibid.,  pp.  G6,  67. 

Extraordinary  stories  of  the  dangers  which  beset  the  path  of 
the  frontier  preacher,  from  Indians,  wild  beasts,  and  the  nume- 
rous white  criminals  and  '  rowdies '  who  infested  these  new 
countries^  abound  in  these  books;  aYid  also  fine  examples  of  the 
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spirit  in  which  such  dangers  were  met  and  overcome.  Here  is 
a  scene  which  occurred  during  the  journey  of  an  emigrant 
party  :— 

'  A  few  weeks  before  we  passed,  the  Indians  attacked  three  boats, 
two  of  which  were  taken,  and  all  the  passengers  destroyed.  The 
other  barely  escaped,  having  lost  all  the  men  on  board,  except  the 
E-ev.  Mr.  Tucker,  a  Methodist  missionary,  who  was  sent  by  the 
bishop  to  Kentucky.  Mr.  Tucker  was  wounded  in  several  places,  but 
he  fought  manfully.  The  Indians  got  into  a  canoe  and  paddled  for 
the  boat,  determined  to  board  it ;  but  the  women  loaded  the  rifles  of 
their  deceased  husbands,  and  handed  them  to  Mr.  Tucker,  who  took 
such  deadl}'-  aim,— every  shot  making  the  number  in  the  canoe  less, — 
that  they  abandoned  all  hope  of  reaching  the  boat,  and  retm^ned  to 

the  shore  After  the  conflict  this  noble  man  fell  from  sheer 

exhaustion,  and  the  women  were  obliged  to  take  the  oars,  and  manage 
the  boat  as  best  they  could.  They  were  enabled  to  effect  a  landing 
at  Limestone,  now  Maysville ;  and  a  few  days  after  their  protector 
died  of  his  wounds,  and  they  followed  him  weeping  to  his  grave.' — 
Finley,  p.  25. 

Indeed,,  the  perils  arising  from  this  source  were  innumerable 
and  incessant.    Even  the  holy  and  apostolic  Asbury  was  com-  ^ 
pelled  occasionally  to  do  duty  as  sentry  over  an  emigrant  camp ;  / 
and  it  would  have  been  thought^  by  the  best  of  these  devoted 
men^  a  most  squeamish  absurdity  to  hesitate  at  shooting  any  of 
the  prowling  savages  who  lay  in  wait  to  slay,  burn,  and  devour. 

The  following  will  introduce  us  to  dangers  of  another  kind, 
encountered  with  equal  coolness  and  courage : — 

'  On  one  of  Bascom's  periodical  visits  to  this  place,  the  preacher 
had  arrived,  most  of  the  congregation  had  assembled,  and  many  were 
exchanging  salutations  about  the  door,  others  were  still  dropping  in, 
and  the  preacher,  with  his  saddlebags  on  his  arm,  was  conversing 
with  a  brother  from  another  neighbourhood  about  making  an  appoint- 
ment at  a  new  place,  when  the  report  of  a  gun  was  heard  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  place.  This  was  too  common  an  occurrence  to 
excite  much  interest,  until  a  shout,  then  the  yelp  of  a  dog,  were  heard 
in  the  direction  from  which  the  report  proceeded,  and  the  next  minute 
a  bear  was  seen  running  by  the  place  of  meeting,  pursued  by  a  dog. 
Instantly  two  or  three  rifles  were  discharged  after  him,  but  he  was  jr 
too  distant  for  the  balls  to  take  effect.  Two  or  three  other  dogs  (IjUr^ 
joined  in  the  pursuit,  and  directly  nearly  every  male  on  the  ground/^  y 
followed  in  the  chase.  The  preacher,  seeing  his  congregation  gone,/!^ 
dropped  his  whip  and  saddlebags  where  he  stood,  and,  being  exceed- 
ingly swift  on  foot,  he  was  soon  ahead  of  all  his  people,  and  but  little 
in  rear  of  the  dogs.  The  woods  were  dense,  and,  in  a  very  short 
time,  bear,  dogs,  and  preacher  were  out  of  sight  of  the  following 
crowd.    The  latter  pursued  by  the  cry  of  the  dogs,  and  drippings  of 
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blood  of  the  wounded  bear ;  but  every  moment  the  sound  became  more 
faint  and  distant,  and  old  bear-hunters  began  to  fear  that  the  fleetness 
of  the  preacher  might  bring  him  into  serious  peril,  should  the  bear 
make  a  stand  against  his  pursuers,  while  at  such  a  distance  in  advance 
of  the  company  as  to  put  him  beyond  the  reach  of  immediate  help. 
This  fear  came  near  to  being  realized  ;  for  the  bear,  unable  to  climb, 
by  reason  of  the  wound  in  his  arm,  and  alike  unable  to  elude  his 
enemies  by  flight,  planted  himself  against  a  tree,  and  prepared  to 
defend  himself  to  the  utmost.    The  dogs  were  instantly  around  him, 
and  at  once  a  furious  fight  began.    Practised  dogs  will  not  close  with 
a  bear  but   by  compulsion,  or  when   they  have  a  very  decided 
advantage  ;  but  while  some  make  a  feint  in  front,  the  others  snap  him 
in  the  rear,  and  then  fly  off  before  he  can  turn  on  them,  and  so  on, 
alternating  the  attack  as  he  changes  front ;  but  of  the  three  dogs 
engaged  in  this  conflict,  one  only  had  learned  the  necessity  of  these 
cautionary  movements.     When  Bascom  came  up  with  the  com- 
batants,— which  was  in  a  very  few  moments, —  the  trained  dog  was 
playing  around  for  an  opportunity  of  a  rear  cut  to  his  enemy,  while 
the  others  were  fiercely  baying  him  in  front,  apparently  debating  the 
expediency  of  rushing  upon  his  gnashing  teeth  and  threatening  claws. 
Bascom  saw  the  posture  of  the  parties,  and,  cutting  a  stout  bludgeon, 
instantly,  but  rashl}^,  decided  on  intervention,  if  necessary.  Advancing 
nearer,  he  encouraged  the  hesitating  dogs  to  the  onset,  and  they 
rushed  on  the  foe ;  the  third  dog  saw  his  opportunity  to  attack  from 
behind,  and,  for  a  few  moments,  the  fight  was  furious ;  but  soon  the 
bear  gave  one  of  the  dogs  such  a  blow  as  sent  him  away  howling  with 
pain,  and  deeply  gashed  ;  another  he  seized  in  his  terrible  embrace, 
and  appeared  as  if  he  would  crush  every  bone  in  his  body  in  a 
moment.    By  this  time  Bascom  had  got  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
enemy,  and  raised  his  club  to  bring  it  down  on  the  head  of  the  foe 
with  crushing  energy.    The  bear  had  taken  a  sort  of  sitting  half-erect 
posture,  with  his  back  against  the  tree,  and,  as  the  club  descended,  he 
managed  to  evade  the  force  of  the  blow,  and,  catching  the  bludgeon 
in  his  mouth,  he  struck  his  fangs  through  it,  and  held  it  fast,  still 
holding  the  dog  in  his  agonizing  hug.    Unwilling  to  be  thus  foiled, 
Bascom,  who,  having  drawn  his  knife  to  cut  and  trim  his  club,  and 
having  no  time  toTeturn  it  to  his  pocket,  still  held  it  in  his  hand,  stuck 
it  into  the  bear's  side ;  it  was,  however,  too  small  to  produce  instant 
death,  but  greatly  exasperated  the  wounded  animal.    Either  probably 
regarding  this  as  foul  play,  or  thinking  the  preacher  an  enemy  more 
worthy  than  the  dogs  to  engage  his  powers, — I  am  glad  to  say  he  did 
not  live  to  tell  which, — Bruin  dropped  the  dog  from  his  embrace,  and 
made  a  plunge  at  his  new  enemy.    A  few  seconds  before  this,  the 
hunter  whose  rifle  had  wounded  the  bear,  having  outrun  his  fellows, 
emerged  from  the  thicket  a  few  rods  from  the  scene  of  action.    At  a 
glance  he  saw  Bascom' s  danger,  cast  down  his  gun,  as  he  flew  towards 
the  spot  with  the  speed  that  terror  imparts,  and  drew  from  its  sheath 
his  long  hunting-knife.    As  the  bear  made  a  plunge  that  must  have 
brought  the  preacher  fully  within  his  power,  two  of  the  dogs  seized 
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him  behind,  and  broke  the  force  of  the  movement ;  but  yet  he  caught 
the  leg  of  Bascom's  pantaloons  in  his  teeth,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  the  faithful  dogs,  would  have  drawn  him  within  the  grasp 
of  his  killing  embrace,  but  that,  at  this  perilous  conjuncture,  the 
hunter  plunged  his  long  keen  blade  to  the  very  hilt  into  the  heart  of 
the  furious  beast,  and,  with  a  groan,  he  sank  down  dead,  still  holding 

the  preacher's  pantaloons  between  his  clenched  teeth  The  rest  of 

the  company  came  up ;  the  adventure  was  talked  over  •  comments 
were  pleasantly  made  on  the  preacher's  fleetness  and  courage ;  the 
bear  was  dragged  back  to  the  meeting-place,  skinned,  and  hung  up ; 
the  congregation  collected  in  the  house ;  the  new-made  young  bear- 
fighter  preached  with  uncommon  life  ;  an  uncommonly  interesting 
class-meeting  followed ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  company  dined 
together  that  day  on  the  "  preacher's  bear."  ' — Bascom,  pp.  73-77. 

But  these  heroic  men,  and  the  cause  which  they  sought  to 
promote,  had  no  enemies  more  inveterate  than  the  numerous 
white  ^  rowdies/  who  led  a  lawless  life  on  the  outskirts  of 
civilization.  The  natural  ferocity  of  the  brutes_,  and  the  deadly 
hostility  of  the  Indians  to  the  '  pale-faces/  were  not  more 
perilous  than  the  hatred  of  this  abandoned  class  to  the  servant 
of  God  and  his  testimony.  In  some  places,  '  murderers,  horse- 
thieves,  highway  robbers,  and  counterfeiters,'  congregated  in 
such  numbers  as  to  form  a  majority  of  the  population.  These 
must  be  encountered  and  addressed ;  for  the  preacher^s  com- 
mission sends  him  to  ^  every  creature.'  And,  even  in  better 
ordered  circles,  the  unsettled  state  of  society  favoured  the  deve- 
lopment of  vices  which  the  faithful  minister  was  compelled 
to  denounce,  often  to  his  own  serious  peril.  The  following  is 
an  instance  of  this  kind  of  danger,  and  of  the  amazing  moral 
courage  which  faith  inspired.   Bascom  is  once  more  the  hero : — 

'  On  one  occasion  it  became  needful  that  he  should  administer  a 
sharp  rebuke  to  some  disorderly  young  men  in  the  congregation. 
These  worthies  swore  vengeance,  declaring  that  they  would  thrash 
him  within  an  inch  of  his  life.  It  was  known  that  they  intended  to 
waylay  him,  as  he  crossed  the  mountain  on  the  morrow,  on  his  way 
to  the  next  appointment.  Some  of  the  church  members  endeavoured 
to  dissuade  him  from  proceeding  on  his  journey,  assuring  him  that 
the  young  men  who  had  uttered  these  threats  were  desperate  charac- 
ters, and  that  they  would  be  sure  to  make  good  their  word  ;  and  that 
the  consequences  might  be  fatal  to  himself.  He  briefly  replied  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  go,  and  he  would  go. 

*  One  of  his  brethren  volunteered  to  bear  him  company.  On  their 
way,  they  stopped  to  cut  stout  hickory  cudgels,  with  which  to  defend 
themselves.  Approaching  a  narrow  pass  on  the  mountain  side,  a  w^all 
of  rock  on  one  hand,  a  precipice  on  the  other,  the  four  rowdies  were 
discovered  with  shirt-sleeves  rolled  up,  their  hands  clubbing  their 
Aveapons. 
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*  "  Four  against  two ;  let 's  go  back,"  said  the  church-brother. 

*  "  Come  on,"  said  the  preacher. 

*  "  They  '11  kill  us,"  replied  the  other. 

*  "  Go  home,  then,"  said  the  preacher  ;  and  keeping  his  horse  in  a 
walk,  quietly  fixing  his  commanding  eye  on  these  four  men  bent  on 
mischief,  he  rode  up  and  passed  them,  while  not  a  man  of  them  seemed 
able  to  raise  his  club.  The  preacher's  companion,  who  had  tarried 
behind,  watching  in  terror,  seeing  how  rowdyism  cowered  before  man- 
hood, pricked  his  steed,  and  now  came  riding  up.  "  That  was  pretty 
well  done,"  said  he. 

*  "Do  you  wish  to  ride  with  me  across  the  mountain  ?"  said  the 
preacher. 

'  "Yes,"  answered  the  other,  somewhat  abashed. 

*  "  Then  fall  back  and  follow  ;  cowards  shouldn't  ride  abreast  with 
men."  ' — Mijle,  Sfc,  pp.  63,  64. 

Cartwright,  in  his  autobiography,  relates  numerous  scenes  of 
a  most  ludicrous  kind  in  which  he  enacted  the  champion's  pari 
against  these  '  rowdies/  They  are  too  grotesque  for  our  -  grave 
pages,  and  will  shock  the  sensibilities  of  all  who  have  a  high 
sense  of  '  ministerial  propriety/  Indeed,  we  should  be  sorry  ta 
endorse  with  approval  many  of  the  stories  in  this  bizarre  and 
eccentric  book.  And  yet  it  is  quite  clear  that  on  many  occa- 
sions, and  especially  when  great  multitudes  were  assembled  iu 
the  woods,  some  '  strong  man '  should  be  prepared  to  act,  both 
as  constable  and  magistrate,  against  these  profane  and  aban- 
doned wretches.  Scenes  of  the  most  farcical  absurdity  could 
not  fail  to  enliven  such  encounters,  especially  when  the  enforcer 
of  the  law  was  so  dry  a  humourist,  and  so  unscrupulous  a  bor- 
derer, as  '  Uncle  Peter ; '  but  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  he  always 
succeeded  in  suppressing  riot  and  disorder,  and  that  his  contests, 
pugilistic  or  otherwise,  were  generally  followed  by  sermons  of 
astonishing  power,  and  almost  incredible  spiritual  results. 

Of  course  it  is  as  preachers  that  our  pioneer  heroes  are  chiefly 
to  be  regarded.  Preaching  was  the  grand  means  on  which  they 
relied  for  reclaiming  the  wild  sons  of  the  forest.  They  had  to 
discharge  this  duty  under  an  endless  variety  of  circumstances, 
and  to  an  extraordinary  diversity  of  congregations.  In  the 
thinly- scattered  settlements,  they  frequently  went  to  an  appoint- 
ment in  a  lonely  cabin,  where  their  whole  congregation  con- 
sisted of  the  squatter's  family.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they  found 
no  congregation  awaiting  them ;  at  others,  mounted  on  the  stump 
of  a  tree,  they  would  address  a  few  stragglers  in  the  woods ;  and 
yet  again,  they  would  be  found  proclaiming  the  word  of  life  to 
listening  thousands  amid  all  the  excitements  of  a  camp-meeting. 
But  they  were  not  much  influenced  by  these  differences.  Their 
business  was  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost ;  and  so  eff'ectually 
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was  it  done,  that,  whether  in  units,  or  in  congregated  masses, 
nearly  all  the  wild  pioneers  of  the  West  heard  from  their  lips 
'  the  wonderful  works  of  God/ 

Of  the  style  and  character  of  their  preaching  we  have  many 
graphic  and  spirited  descriptions.  The  following  story  is  related 
of  Bishop  M^Kendree,  one  of  the  brightest  and  earliest  lights  ^ 
the  Western  Church.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Baltimore,  at  the 
time  of  the  General  Conference  in  1808  : — 

'  Among  the  appointments  for  preaching  on  the  first  Sabbath  of 
the  General  Conference,  there  was  announced  for  the  Light  Street 
church  the  name  of  William  M'Kendree.  When  the  hour  of  morning 
service  arrived,  there  appeared  an  immense  multitude  of  people,  of  all 
ranks  and  conditions  of  society  congregating  in  a  populous  city.  The 
members  of  the  Greneral  Conference  were  there,  the  polished  and 
hospitable  citizens  were  there,  and  the  slaves  were  there.  The  house 
was  crowded,  positively  packed  full, — full  in  the  main  body,  full  in 
the  first  gallery,  full  in  the  second  gallery,  and  full  in  the  pulpit.  All 
eyes  were  turned  to  the  stranger,  as,  at  the  appointed  time,  he  entered 
the  pulpit,  and  stood  before  them.  He  was  a  man  of  tall  form  and 
commanding  appearance ;  but  he  was  clothed  in  very  coarse  and 
homely  garments,  and  his  movements  seemed,  to  the  genteel  part  of 
his  audience,  awkward,  and  his  manners  rustic. 

'  He  read  the  hymn  without  much  regard  to  rhythm  or  melody. 
He  prayed  with  indistinct  and  faltering  voice.  He  read  his  text  with- 
out any  regard  to  impressiveness.  He  introduced  the  main  subject  of 
his  discourse  with  a  few  commonplace  and  uninteresting  remarks. 
The  spirit  of  the  people  died  within  them.  Their  expectations  of  an 
interesting  discourse  from  the  western  stranger  seemed  wholly  dis- 
appointed. They  made  up  their  minds,  as  Christian  people  should,  to 
bear  as  patiently  as  possible  the  dull  and  awkward  sermon  about  to  be 

inflicted  on  them  But,  when  the  discourse  was  about  half  finished, 

"a  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  their  dream."  Samson  arose  in  his 
might,  and  shook  himself.  The  lion  of  the  West  made  the  walls  of 
the  Light  Street  church,  as  he  often  had  made  the  forests  of  Kentucky, 
ring  with  his  powerful  voice.  The  effect  was  tremendous.  An  electric 
impulse  thrilled  through  every  heart.  The  whole  congregation 
seemed  overwhelmed.  Tears  burst  from  the  eye,  and  sobs  and  shrieks 
from  the  voice.    Multitudes  fell  helpless  from  their  seats,  sudden  as 

if  shot  with  a  rifle  The  preacher  then  changed  the  tone  of  his 

voice,  and  there  followed  from  the  enraptured  multitude  shouts  of 
joy,  and  acclamations  of  triumph  and  praise^  He  changed  again,  and 
a  sweet  and  holy  influence,  like  the  mellow  light  of  Indian  summer 
floating  over  the  autumn  landscape,  seemed  to  invest  the  assembly. 

 When  he  came  down  from  the  pulpit,  the  people  gazed  at  him  as 

they  might  at  some  messenger  from  another  world,  who  had  spoken 
to  them  in  tones  such  as  they  had  never  heard  before.  The  preachers, 
with  one  accord,  said,  "  That  is  the  man  for  a  bishop."  Accordingly, 
the  same  week  he  was  elected,  with  great  unanimity,  by  the  General 
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Conference,  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.' — Ashury  and 
his  Coadjutors,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  219-221. 

Bishop  Bascom  was  the  most  eloquent  orator,  perhaps,  that 
has  ever  appeared  among  our  transatlantic  co-religionists.  All 
tlje  finest  characteristics  of  the  pioneer  band  seemed  to  have 
combined  and  culminated  in  this  extraordinary  man.  The  effect 
of  his  preaching  may  be  judged  from  one  example  : — 

*  Mr.  Bascom  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  devices  of  Satan,  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  some  features  of  the  Protean  portrait  were 
sufficiently  startling.  Now  the  arch  fiend  was  detected  as  the  wily 
serpent  hidden  in  the  flowery  grass,  ready  to  strike  the  deadly  fang 
into  the  foot,  and  send  the  killing  poison  through  the  veins  of  the 
unsuspecting  pilgrim ;  now  he  appeared  an  angel  of  light,  offering  his 
tempting  suggestions  under  the  guise  of  messages  of  mercy  fresh  from 
the  throne  of  Heavenly  Goodness  ;  or,  armed  with  power,  he  was  seen 
coming  up  in  his  wrath,  the  furious  Libyan  lion,  whose  terrible  roar 
made  the  hills  to  tremble,  spreading  death  and  desolation  in  his 
bloody  march.  As  he  was  finishing  his  startling  picture,  Mr.  Snethen, 
[himself  a  backwoods  preacher  of  no  mean  renown,]  apparently  un- 
conscious of  the  place  and  circumstances  around  him,  turned  to  the 
other  preachers  by  his  side,  and  audibly  exclaimed,  "  Brethren,  he 
frightens  me !  he  frightens  me  !  I  never  was  afraid  of  the  devil  before 
in  all  my  life  !  "  And,  as  he  spake,  tears  rolled  down  his  venerable 
face.  Such  was  the  effect  of  this  discourse  on  the  congregation,  that 
scores  on  scores  were  cut  to  the  heart,  and  cried  for  mercy.  Indeed, 
such  was  the  depth  of  this  work  on  the  hearts  of  the  people,  that 
there  was  found  no  more  place  for  preaching  until  the  next  day.' — 
Ashury  and  his  Coadjutors,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  152,  153. 

The  following  is  too  extraordinary  and  too  beautiful  an  in- 
cident to  be  omitted.  It  occurred  in  the  ministry  of  the  same 
great  preacher,  by  whom  the  circumstance  was  related  to  Mr. 
Milburn. 

*  He  was  preaching  in  a  large  country  church  on  a  bright 
Sabbath  morning.  The  house  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity ; 
the  windows  were  all  open,  one  of  which  was  immediately  behind 
the  pulpit,  overlooking  the  rural  graveyard.  The  preacher  was 
indulging  in  a  description  of  the  various  typical  forms  and  mani- 
festations of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Who  that  ever  heard  him  in  one  of  his 
happy  moods,  does  not  remember  the  enchaining  power  of  his  oratory  ? 
Spell-bound,  breathless,  the  audience  hung  upon  his  lips.  It  was  the 
baptism  of  Jordan.  With  John  they  saw  the  opening  heaven,  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  the  form  of  a  dove  nestling  upon  the  Saviour,  when 
silently,  suddenly  as  an  apparition,  a  milk-white  dove  flew  through 
the  open  window  at  the  rear  of  the  pulpit,  and  nestled  on  the 
preacher's  shoulder !  Astounded,  he  paused ;  an  instant  it  sat,  then 
rose,  and,  describing  a  circle  round  his  head,  away  flew  the  snowy  bii'd 
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to  the  vernal  pastures  and  summer  woods.  The  effect  of  this  startHng 
coincidence  upon  the  audience  I  leave  you  to  imagine.' — Bijle,  ^c, 
pp.  68,  69. 

Camp-meetings  were  the  true  scenes  of  the  backwoods 
preacher's  glory.  They  have  often  been  described^  and  our 
readers  are  probably  pretty  familiar  with  them.  Nevertheless, 
a  few  words  here  upon  the  subject  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
They  undoubtedly  originated  in  the  circumstances  of  the  early 
settlers.  Living  in  solitary  cabins_,  with  many  miles  of  unbroken 
forest  between  them  and  their  neighbours,  these  people  must 
have  often  yearned  for  society,  and  the  better  portion  of  them 
have  bitterly  regretted  the  want  of  religious  helps  and  ordi- 
nances. The  ministers  were  few,  the  task  of  dealing  in 
detail  with  a  people  so  circumstanced  toilsome  and  very 
inadequate ;  and  the  absence  of  Christian  communion  was 
felt  as  a  great  affliction  and  disadvantage.  No  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  attempts  should  have  been  made  to  gather  all  the 
settlers  from  a  wide  territory  into  large  and  united  masses,  and 
that  ^  the  exercises '  should  have  been  prolonged  for  many  days. 
The  most  popular  preachers  in  the  neighbourhood  were  engaged 
for  these  occ^ons,  and  their  fame  contributed  to  swell  the 
multitude.  J^^ut  we  need  not  enter  into  minute  description. 
From  Mrs?  TroHope  to  Mrs.  Stowe,  writers  on  America  have 
depicted,  sometimes  with  much  profane  mirth,  at  others  with 
more  or  less  of  reverent  appreciation,  these  favourite  ^institu- 
tions'' among  our  transatlantic  cousins.---' We  must  not  accept 
the  grim  caricatures  of  such  writers  as  Mrs.  Trollope  for  authentic 
description.  Mrs.  Stowe^s  picture  in  Dred  is  no  doubt  much 
more  faithful.  There  is  a  ludicrous  side  to  the  subject,  inevitably. 
The  practical,  cool,  business-like  way  in  which  the  preparations 
are  made,  the  details  of  the  commissariat,  police,  &c.,  show 
grotesquely  enough  by  the  side  of  the  solemn  purpose  and 
procedure  of  these  sylvan  gatherings,  and  the  astonishing  reli- 
gious excitement  whicli  usually  attends  them.  This  excitement, 
indeed,  often  degenerated  into  fanaticism.  What  else  could  be 
expected  ?  The  sympathy  of  numbers ;  the  woodland  temple, 
with  its  'dim,  religious  light;'  the  torchlight  muster;  the 
uplifted  anthem,  '  like  the  sound  of  many  waters ; '  the  very 
earnestness  and  deliberation  with  which  the  preliminaries  had 
been  arranged,  concentrating  men's  thoughts  on  the  object  of  the 
assembly,  and  on  their  own  souls  and  eternity ;  the  reiteration 
many  times  a  day,  and  for  many  days  together,  of  appeals  on  all 
that  affects  man  most  deeply  and  permanently,  by  the  most 
powerful  pulpit  orators  of  the  time ;  and  the  comparative  absence 
of  secular  distractions,  would  excite  extraordinary  emotions  in 
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men  of  the  most  phlegmatic  temperament.  In  that  primitive 
society,  and  among  the  susceptible  and  poetical  denizens  of  the 
woods  and  wilds,  such  influences  must  have  wrought  with  the 
power  and  rapidity  of  fire.  And,  accordingly,  scenes  which 
cannot  be  approved,  and  which  were  discouraged  and  denounced 
by  the  chief  actors  on  these  occasions,  did  sometimes  occur.  It 
was  so  in  our  far  more  staid  and  conventional  country  in  the 
early  days  of  Methodism.  We  have  in  these  volumes  stories  of 
sudden  fallings,  ecstasies,  trances,  and  an  inexplicable  spasmodic 
affection,  elegantly  denominated  the  ^jerks,^ — phenomena  which 
we  could  wish  had  been  absent.  But,  when  all  deduction  has 
been  made  for  the  natural  influences  enumerated,  and  all  regret 
at  the  mad  excitement  occasionally  displayed  has  been  expressed, 
there  remain  abundant  proofs  that,  in  these  much-maligned  and 
in  some  respects  equivocal  engagements,  the  Divine  power  has 
been  often  manifested  in  a  most  astonishing  degree ;  and  that, 
upon  the  whole,  they  contributed  to  keep  alive  and  extend  the 
influence  of  true  religion  among  a  people  who,  if  left  to  the 
unchecked  operation  of  circumstances,  would  probably  have 
relapsed,  amid  the  solitudes  and  dangers  of  the  wilderness,  into 
practical  ungodliness  and  heathenism. 

One  specimen  of  these  famous  religious  meetings  may  be 
drawn  from  Mr.  Finley's  volume.  Peter  Cartwright  is  the  hero, 
though  his  name  is  not  given : — 

*  He  began  with  a  loud  and  beautifully  modulated  tone,  in  a  voice 
that  rolled  on  the  serene  night  air  like  successive  peals  of  grand 
thunder.  Methodist  ministers  are  celebrated  for  sonorous  voices,  but 
his  was  matchless  in  sweetness  as  well  as  power.  For  the  first  ten 
minutes  his  remarks,  being  preparatory,  were  commonplace  and  unin- 
teresting;  but  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  his  face  reddened,  his  eye 
brightened,  his  gestures  grew  animated  as  the  waftures  of  a  fierce 
torch,  and  his  whole  countenance  changed  into  an  expression  of 
inimitable  humour  ;  and  now  his  wild,  waggish,  peculiar  eloquence 
poured  forth  like  a  mountain  torrent.  Glancing  arrows,  with  shafts 
of  ridicule.  Ions  mots,  puns,  and  side-splitting  anecdotes,  sparkled, 
flashed,  and  flew  like  hail,  till  the  vast  auditory  was  convulsed  with 

laughter  At  length  the  encampment  was  in  a  roar,  the  sternest 

features  relaxed  into  smiles,  and  the  coldest  eyes  melted  into  tears  of 
irrepressible  merriment.' 

This  extraordinary  display  lasted  for  thirty  minutes,  till  the  critic 
began  to  despair  of  any  good  result  from  the  engagement : — 

'  But  the  shaft  of  my  inference  fell  short  of  the  mark ;  and  even 
then  he  commenced  to  change,  not  all  at  once,  but  gradually,  as  the 
wind  of  a  thunder-cloud.  His  features  lost  their  comical  tinge  of 
pleasantry  ;  his  voice  grew  first  earnest,  and  then  solemn,  and  soon 
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wailed  out  in  the  tones  of  deepest  pathos  ;  his  eyes  were  shorn  of 
their  mild  light,  and  yielded  streams  of  tears,  as  the  fountain  of  the 
hill  yielded  water.  The  effect  was  indescribable,  and  the  rebound 
beyond  revelation.  He  descanted  on  the  horrors  of  hell,  till  every 
shuddering  face  was  turned  downward,  as  if  expecting  to  see  the  solid 
globe  rent  asunder,  and  the  fathomless  fiery  gulf  yawn  from  beneath. 
Brave  men  moaned  like  sick  infants,  and  fashionable  women,  covered 
with  silken  drapery,  and  bedight  with  gems,  shrieked  as  if  a  knife 
were  working  among  their  heart-strings. 

'  Again  he  changed  the  theme ;  sketched  the  joys  of  a  righteous 
death, — its  faith,  its  hope,  its  winged  raptures,  and  what  beautiful 
angels  attended  the  spirit  to  its  starry  home, — with  such  force,  great 
and  evident  belief,  that  all  eyes  were  turned  toward  heaven,  as  the 
entire  congregation  started  to  their  feet,  as  if  to  hail  the  vision  of 
angels,  at  which  the  finger  of  the  preacher  seemed  to  be  pointed,  ele- 
vated as  it  was  on  high  to  the  full  length  of  his  arm. 

'  He  then  made  a  call  for  mourners  into  the  altar ;  and  five  hundred, 
many  of  them  till  that  night  infidels,  rushed  forward,  and  prostrated-^ 
themselves  on  their  knees.  The  meeting  was  continued  for  two  weeks, 
and  more  than  a  thousand  converts  added  to  the  Church.' — Finley^^ 
pp.  323-325. 

In  this  extraordinary  scene   the  attention   is  irresistibly 
attracted  towards  the  preacher.    He  is  every  way  worthy  of  the 
reader's  notice.    As  an  instance  of  his  uncompromising  bold- 
ness and  fidelity_,  it  may  be  mentioned  that_,  while  preaching 
on  one  occasion  for  a  somewhat  fastidious  and  soft-spoken 
brother  in  Nashville,,  General  Jackson  walked  up  the  aisle^  and 
took  his  stand  by  a  pillar^  as  the  text  was  announced.  The 
pastor  pulled  the  preacher's  coat,  and  whispered,   '  General 
Jackson  has  come  in  !  General  Jackson  has  come  in  ! '    Cart- < 
Wright,  indignant  at  the  interruption,  and  the  cowardice  which] 
seemed  to  have  prompted  it,  turned  to  the  congregation,  andl 
cried  out,  '  Who  is  General  Jackson  ?    If  he  don't  get  his  sour 
converted,  God  will  damn  him  as  quick  as  he  would  a  Guinea 
Negro  ! '    The  city  minister  was  terribly  shocked  and  alarmed, 
and  went  down  to  General  Jackson  next  day  to  apologize :  but 
'  Old  Hickory '  was  made  of  other  stuff  than  he  supposed,  and, 
meeting  Cartwright  in  the  street,  gave  him  his  hand,  and  said, 
^  Mr.  Cartwright,  you  are  a  man  after  my  own  heart.    If  I  had 
a  few  thousand  such  independent,  fearless  officers  as  you,  and  a 
,  well  drilled  army,  I  could  take  old  England.' 

The  last  volume  on  our  list  reminds  us  that  we  must  refer  to 
another  means  by  which  Methodism  has  been  wonderfully  ex- 
tended, both  in  England  and  America ;  namely,  street  preaching. 
The  appearance  of  Mr.  Taylor's  work,  at  a  time  when  so  much 
attention  is  turned  to  this  subject,  when  parochial  clergj^men, 
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and  even  bishops^  have  caught  the  mantle  of  Whitefield  and  the 
Wesleys,  is  singularly  opportune.  And  the  book  itself  is  so 
thoroughly  good^  so  deeply  interesting,  and  so  replete  with  wise 
counsels  and  examples  of  what  street  preaching  ought  to  be, 
that  we  cannot  but  wish  for  it  a  wider  circulation  in  this 
country,  than  we  fear  it  is  likely  to  obtain.  The  writer 
tells  his  story  with  the  simplicity  and  directness  of  a 
child;  and  the  incidents  related  are  of  a  most  unusual  and 
romantic  kind.  We  must  pass  over  these,  however,  almost 
entirely;  but  some  of  the  hints  and  suggestions  expressed  or 
implied  in  this  narrative  deserve  consideration  at  a  time  like 
tliis.  After  justifying  street  preaching  by  the  injunctions  and 
example  of  Christ,  the  evident  sanction  of  God,  and  the  necessity 
for  it  in  the  state  of  society;  and  answering,  wittily  and  sum- 
marily, several  objections  to  it ;  the  author  advises  the  street 
preaclier  to  read  over  the  terms  of  his  Divine  commission,  and 
to  act  under  its  authority  upon  his  own  convictions  of  duty.  He 
then  gives  the  following  counsel  as  to  ^  preparation  for  a  sermon 
in  the  streets  : ' — 

*  You  should  have  cle^  perceptions  of  the  leading  principles  and 
facts  you  wish  to  announce.  Let  your  propositions  be  briefly  stated, 
in  simple  appropriate  language,  and  your  principles  be  clearly  defined. 
If  you  wish  to  employ  arguments,  let  them  be  short,  practical,  and  to  the 
point.  Illustrate  the  truth  amply,  and  apply  it  promptly  and  pointedly 
as  you  proceed.  Draw  your  illustrations  from  the  every-day  transac- 
tions of  life,  as  did  the  Saviour  and  His  apostles.  Make  it  a  point,  at 
all  times,  to  gather  up  and  store  away  suitable  illustrations  of  Bible 
truth,  from  the  streets,  from  the  newspapers,  hospitals,  prisons,  and 
from  jowY  pastoral  visitations  in  domestic  circles.  Fresh  facts,  from 
personal  observation,  are  much  better  in  their  effect  than  borrowed 

ones,  or  second-hand  stories  Do  not  confine  yourselves  so  closely 

to  any  system  or  arrangement  of  your  sermon,  as  to  prevent  your 
seizing  and  laying  under  contribution  all  the  incidents  of  the  occasiou 
which  may  serve  to  illustrate  jonr  subject.  These  spontaneous 
illustrations,  seized  impromptu,  and  skilfully  applied,  can  hardly  fail 

of  a  good  effect  upon  the  audience  If  you  will  bear  with  me,  I 

will  give  you  just  here  a  few  illustrations  of  this  point.  One  Sunday 
afternoon  in  1853,  preaching  on  the  "  Long  Wharf,"  and  wishing  to 
illustrate  the  distinction  between  a  decent  well-behaved  sinner,  out- 
wardly, and  a  violent,  outbreaking  sinner,  I  remarked,  after  stating 
the  point,  "  Gentlemen,  I  stand  on  what  I  suppose  to  be  a  cask  of 
brandy.  Keep  it  tightly  bunged  and  spiled,  and  it  is  entirely  harm- 
less, and  answers  some  very  good  purposes.  It  even  makes  a' very 
good  pulpit.  But  draw  that  spile,  and  fifty  men  will  lie  down  here, 
and  drink  up  its  spirit,  and  then  wallow  in  the  gutter ;  and,  before 
ten  o'clock  to-night,  will  carry  sorrow  and  desolation  into  the  hearts 
of  fifty  families.    So  that  man  there,  trying  to  urge  his  horse  through 
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the  audience," — all  eyes  turned  from  the  cask  to  the  man, — "if  he  liad 
kept  his  mouth  shut,  we  might  have  supposed  him  a  very  decent 
fellow  ;  but,  finding  the  street  blocked  up  with  this  living  mass  of 
humanity,  he  drew  the  spile,  and  out  gurgled  the  most  profane  oaths 
and  curses."  ' — Seven  Years'  Street  Preaching^  pp.  34,  »35. 

Presently  we  have  hints  as  to  '  the  management  of  an  out- 
door audience/  A  specimen  of  these  is  all  that  our  space  will 
admit. 

'  If,  by  a  cry  of  fire  or  otherwise,  your  congregation  is  scattered,  do 
not  be  discouraged,  but  watch  your  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of 
the  disturbing  excitement,  and  set  your  sails  to  take  the  breeze ;  and 
you  will  probably  double  or  quadruple  your  congregation  in  five 
minutes :  and  then,  under  the  excitement  of  the  occasion,  thunder 

home  the  truth  into  the  wakeful,  curious  minds  of  the  crowd  

When  preaching  in  Greorgetown  market,  in  1846,  on  one  occasion,  a 
sudden  noise  was  heard  up  the  canal,  near  where  we  stood,  and  it  was 
rumoured  that  a  boy  was  drowning.  As  the  congregation  ran,  I 
sang ;  and  in  one  minute  they  were  all  back,  and  quietly  waiting  for 
the  remaining  part  of  the  sermon.  Once  in  Belair  market,  Baltimore 
City,  in  1848,  I  was  about  half  through  my  discourse,  when  a  large 
funeral  procession  passed  by,  accompanied  by  a  band  of  music.  The 
melody  of  the  "band"  took  the  ears  of  my  audience  ;  and,  as  I  sav/ 
them  beginning  to  break  away  to  join  the  procession,  I  said, 
"  Brethren,  we  can  make  better  music  than  that;"  and  struck  up 
the  best  song  at  command,  in  which  the  "congregation"  heartily 
joined.  0  the  melody  of  that  song  !  We  heard  no  more  of  the  band 
of  music.  The  result  was,  that  I  held  the  audience  ;  and  a  friend, 
standing  out  where  he  had  a  good  view,  said,  "  At  least  one  hundred 
of  the  procession  broke  rank,  and  came  to  the  preaching."  ' — Seven 
Years'  Street  Freacliing,  pp.  42,  43. 

Mr.  Taylor  seems  to  have  adopted  a  very  respectful  and  polite 
method  of  addressing  the  rough  and  miscellaneous  crowds  of 
San  Francisco.    He  usually  appeals  to  them  as^   Gentlemen,  ^ 
Sirs,  My  dear  Sirs.^    Is  this  an  indication  of  that  republican 
passion  for  titles_,  which  is  said  to  be  rampant  in  America_,  and 
to  have  peopled  the  land  with  a  crowd  of  captains,  majors^ 
colonels,  judges,  honourables,  and  so  forth  ?    Or,  is  it  not  rather\ 
an  evidence  of  the  preacher's  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and 
tact  in  dealing  with  it  ?    At  first  sight  it  may  seem  very  ridicu^ 
lous  for  a  street  preacher  in  England,  with  such  a  congregation" 
as  will  probably  surround  him,  to  imitate  this  Californiajiy 
fashion.    But  is  he  not  more  likely  to  conciliate  them,  and  gain 
attention  to  his  message,  by  treating  them  thus,  than  by  assu- 
ming an  appearance  of  condescension  ?  We  honestly  believe  that 
one  reason  why  costermongers  and  their  fellows  so  much  dislike 
^  parsons,'  is  to  be  found  in  the  unconscious,  but  not  the  less 
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offensive,  airs  of  superiority  wliicli  ministers  are  apt  to  assume 
in  dealing  with  the  '  lower  classes/  These  classes,  as  everybody 
knows,  are  specially  sensitive  and  tenacious  on  this  point,  and 
resent  any  manifestation  of  the  kind.  It  is  said  that  the  late 
Dr.  Newton  once  quelled  what  threatened  to  be  a  formidable 
'  row  ^  in  Ireland,  by  exclaiming,  '  Gentlemen  ! — for  it  is  well 
known  that  an  Irishman  is  a  gentleman  all  the  world  over.' 
And  it  may  be  worth  experiment,  in  our  out-door  services, 
whether  a  style  of  address,  sufficiently  respectful  and  polite,  may 
not  be  so  associated  with  plainness  and  fidelity  as  not  to  be  open 
to  the  suspicion  of  either  flattery  or  irony,  and  yet  be  calculated  to 
create  a  readier  sympathy  and  attachment  between  the  preacher 
and  his  audience,  and  to  increase  his  influence  over  them. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  the  nervous,  plain, 
vigorous  style  of  Mr.  Taylor's  preaching.  For  clearness,  direct- 
ness, and  force,  the  specimens  given  in  this  book  have  never  been 
surpassed.  We  are  not  sure,  however,  that  he  does  not  some- 
times degenerate  into  slang.  The  occasional  use  of  a  word  that 
^3  specially  popular  and  expressive  is  doubtless  of  great  service 
to  the  out-door  preacher.  But  surely  he  need  not  indulge  in 
vulgarity.  And  here  let  us  express  our  regret  at  the  recent 
development  and  rapid  growth  of  this  barbarous  and  unsightly 
habit  among  certain  ministers  in  our  own  land,  who  very  laud- 
ably aspire  to  be  ^  people's  preachers.'  We  believe  that  they  mean 
well ;  but  we  cannot  think,  either  that  themselves  will  acquire 
much  salutary  influence,  or  their  preaching  accomplish  great 
good,  while  their  discourses  are  plentifully  interlarded  with 
words  and  phrases  hitherto  supposed  to  be  the  patent  and  pecu- 
liar property  of  the  generation  of  '  fast  young  men.'  We  fear 
'  the  fun  of  the  thing '  is  the  attraction  to  this  class  of  ministers 
for  many,  and  laughing  at  the  preacher's  eccentricities  more 
common  than  weeping  at  their  own  sins.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  street  preacher  must  not  be  enslaved  to  propriety  and 
routine ;  let  him  lay  aside  starch  and  buckram  as  much  as  pos- 
sible; and,  above  all,  let  him  avoid  a  stilted,  technical,  or 
scholastic  style.  Let  him  speak  in  a  tongue  understanded  of 
the  people,'  or  let  him  not  venture  to  mount  the  open-air 
rostrum. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  envy  Mr.  Taylor  his  power  of  song.  He 
owed  much  of  his  influence,  in  attracting  and  managing  the 
large  crowds  that  listened  to  him,  to  his  fine  voice,  and  to  the 
great  and  picturesque  variety  of  his  hymns  and  tunes.  We  dare 
say  no  recognised  hymn-book  will  be  found,  at  least  in  England, 
containing  some  of  the  former ;  and  we  strongly  suspect  that  a 
goodly  number  of  the  latter  have  been  appropriated  from  the 
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stock  of  that  personage  who,  according  to  the  late  Rowland 
Hill,  had  no  right  to  a  monopoly  of  pretty  tunes.  A  hint  may 
be  borrowed,  nevertheless,  from  our  author's  practice.  Other 
things  being  equal,  a  good  singer  has  a  great  advantage  as  an 
out-door  preacher.  At  all  events,  arrangements  can,  and  should, 
always  be  made  for  attractive  singing,  in  connexion  with  street 
services.  Nor  is  it  well  to  be  too  fastidious  about  the  tunes. 
While  we  would  avoid  airs  that  are  popularly  associated  with 
profane,  licentious,  or  ridiculous  words,  there  are  many  favour- 
ites in  all  denominations,  especially  in  Sunday  schools,  which 
are  known  and  admired  by  those  who  are  ignorant  of  our  graver 
and  more  orthodox  psalmody;  and  by  the  judicious  use  of  these 
many  a  passing  wanderer  might  be  attracted  to  the  preacher's 
stand,  and  enticed — with  what  probable  advantage  it  is  needless 
to  suggest — to  join  in  this  part  of  the  devotional  exercises. 

But  we  must  not  be  detained  longer  by  this  very  suggestive  and 
entertaining  book.  We  have  to  remark  that,  besides  preaching 
in  all  the  above-named  styles  and  circumstances,  the  pioneers  of 
American  Methodism,  like  their  predecessors  and  contemporaries 
in  England,  were  driven  to  the  free  and  plentiful  use  of  theologi- 
cal controversy.  By  this  means,  the  cause  which  they  advocated 
became  far  more  widely  known  and  extended,  than  if  its  oppo- 
nents had  been  wise  enough  to  maintain  a  discreet  silence.  In 
New  England  the  stern  Calvinism  which  had  descended  as  an 
inheritance  from  the  pilgrim -fathers,  and  had  long  maintained 
almost  a  religious  and  ecclesiastical  monopoly,  was  very  intole- 
rant of  Methodism.  To  them,  as  to  the  older  denominations  in 
Ed  gland,  this  system  appeared  like  an  impertinent  and  unwar- 
rantable intrusion ;  and  Jesse  Lee  and  his  brave  coadjutors  had 
to  contend  in  frequent  public  disputations  for  their  Arminian 
faith.  The  western  pioneers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  chiefly 
assailed  by  various  sects  of  Anabaptrsts,  and  by  those  absurd 
and.  ridiculous  fanatics  who  rejoice  in  the  dignified  names  of 
Shakers,  Bunkers,  &c.  Generally  speaking,  controversy  with 
these  people  does  not  seem  to  have  been  intentionally  provoked ; 
but  much  less  was  there  any  thought  of  declining  it.  Great 
theological  field-days  were  repeatedly  witnessed  in  the  woods ; 
and  fearless  and  doughty  were  the  champions  on  both  sides. 
Of  course,  we  have,  in  the  works  before  us,  only  one  side  of  the 
agitated  questions ;  but  certainly  Methodism  was  greatly  bene- 
fitted by  this  frequent  collision  with  opposing  principles.  These 
volumes  abound  with  amusing  proofs  and  illustrations  of  this 
statement ;  and  Cartwright's  outre  character  is  nowhere  more 
conspicuous  than  in  the  rencontres  of  this  kind  which  are 
plentifully  described  in  his  autobiography. 
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Among  the  means  on  which  the  frontier  preachers  relied  for 
the  permanent  success  of  their  labours,  a  foremost  place  is  due 
to  educatio7i.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  they  were  gene- 
rally illiterate  themselves,  at  least  at  the  commencement  of 
their  career.  Many  of  them,  however,  made  progress  in  self- 
culture  with  a  rapidity  truly  astonishing,  considering  the 
numerous  difficulties  and  disadvantages  of  their  position.  The 
following  description,  though  the  name  is  omitted,  evidently 
refers  to  Cartwright,  and  is  substantially  appropriated  by  him  • 

*  Mr.  became  an  itinerant  at  eighteen,  with  no  learning  from 

books,  save  what  he  derived  from  the  pages  of  his  Bible  and  collection 
of  hymns.  Year  after  year  he  continued  to  travel  the  wide  circuit  ot 
the  frontier,  earning  annually  but  a  hundred  dollars  for  labours  painful 
as  a  slave  at  the  oar.  But  his  vocation  afforded  him  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  meditation,  and  even  reading.  In  his  long  journeys 
from  one  appointment  to  another,  he  was  alone,  with  nothing  around 
him  but  woods  and  waters,  birds,  mountains,  sun,  moon,  and  stars. 
Furthermore,  he  bought  him  books  of  literature  and  science,  and 
pored  over  them,  as  he  rode  along,  with  an  ardour  and  perseverance 
such  as  perhaps  never  was  witnessed  within  the  stone  walls  of  a 
college.  Thus  he  mastered  mathematics,  logic,  physic,  law,  and 
several  languages,  ancient  and  modern.  0,  believe  me,  there  is  no 
teacher  like  the  student's  own  hard-working  intellect,  urged  on  to  action 
and  guided  in  its  efforts  by  the  omnipotence  of  an  unconquerable 
will.'— j^mZey,  pp.  325,  326. 

Indeed,  although  this  redoubtable  gentleman  is  continually 
running  a  tilt  against  colleges,  '  downy  professors,^  and  men  of 
letters^  he  is  himself  a  D.D.,  and  as  worthy  of  the  title  as  nine 
'  regular  graduates  ^  out  of  ten.  But^  even  where  this  passion 
for  learning,  and  successful  pursuit  of  it,  were  not  displayed; 
when  these  great  and  far-seeing  men  remained  themselves  com- 
paratively illiterate,  they  were,  as  Mr.  Milburn  testifies,  ^the 
first  patrons  of  literature  and  science,  founding  academies  and 
colleges.^  The  old  Methodist  practice  of  making  the  circuit 
preacher  a  purveyor  of  religious  publications,  and  his  saddle- 
bags his  shop,  was,  and,  in  many  places,  still  is,  more  charac- 
teristic of  American  than  even  of  English  Methodism.  Cart- 
wright  very  naturally  exults  in  his  own  performances  in  this 
way,  and  has  some  excellent  remarks  on  the  practice,  though 
his  severe  denunciations  of  his  junior  brethren  betray  an  inat- 
tention to  the  altered  circumstances  of  our  day,  especially  in 
regard  to  access  to  books.  He  says,  that  it  has  often  been  a 
question  that  he  shall  never  be  able  to  answer  on  earth,  whether 
he  has  done  the  most  good  by  preaching  or  by  distributing 
religious  books  ;  and  adds, — 
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*  For  more  than  fifty  years  I  have  firmly  believed  that  it  was  a  part 
and  paicel  of  a  Methodist  preacher's  most  sacred  duty  to  circulate 
good  books  wherever  he  goes  among  the  people.  And  I  claim  to 
have  come  as  nigh  my  duty  in  this  as  any  other,  and  perhaps  more 
so.  I  have  spread  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  among  the  people  ; 
.  sometimes  a  thousand  dollars'  worth  a  year.  But  I  fear  a  change  for 
the  worse  has  come  over  our  Methodist  preachers  on  this  subject. 
Many  of  them,  since  the  country  has  grown  up  into  improved  life, 
and  wealth  abounds,  feel  themselves  degraded  in  peddling  books,  as  they 
call  it,  and  want  to  roll  this  whole  duty  on  to  the  colporteurs.  But  I 
believe,  with  our  most  excellent  Discipline,  that  we  should  "  be  ashamed 
of  nothing  but  sin."  The  religious  press  is  destined,  in  the  order  of 
Providence,  to  give  moral  freedom  to  the  perishing  millions  of  earth. 
Mjy  people,  saith  the  Lord,  perish  for  lack  of  hnowledge.  Think  of 
this,  ye  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ ;  lay  aside  your  pride,  and  call  to 
your  aid,  in  disseminating  religious  knowledge  from  the  pulpit,  reli- 
gious books  ;  and  God  will  own  the  effort,  and  prosper  the  work  of 
your  hands  everywhere.' — Cartwright,  p.  280. 

We  confess  that  our  sympathies  do  not  fully  go  with  the  writer 
in  this  attack.  Ministers  of  Christ  should  undoubtedly  be  patrons 
of  learning,  and  do  their  best  to  stimulate  a  love  of  good  books ; 
but  we  hold  that  ^  peddling/  whether  books  or  any  other  ware_, 
can  only  be  justified,  in  their  case^  upon  the  plea  of  necessity. 

Schools  w^ere  moreover  everywhere  erected,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  these  patriotic  and   self-denying  men.     Their  own 
resources  were  heavily  taxed  for  the  education  of  the  young. 
The  log  cabin_,  too,  in  which,  as  population  advanced,  the  set- 
tlers met  for  worship,  was  used  also  as  an  academy.    With  the 
increase  of  wealth,  and  the  erection  of  commodious  '  churches,^ 
care  was  taken  that  school-houses  should  also  be  provided.  With 
the  still  further  progress  of  population  and  resources,  institutions 
for  higher  education,  colleges  and  universities,  were  multiplied ; 
and  Western  Methodism  took  a  considerable  and  honourable  part 
in  this  great  work.    Even  the  churches  in  the  older  States  have> 
not  surpassed  their  brethren  in  the  West ;  and  British  Methodism^ 
has  not  disdained  to  accept  literary  honours  for  her  sons  from/ 
some  of  the  colleges  founded  by  the  pioneers  whose  labours  w^ 
are  now  reviewing. 

The  educational  needs  of  the  early  settlers  appear  to  have 
been  the  occasion  of  the  growth  of  a  peculiarity  in  the  preaching 
of  American  Methodist  ministers,  which  deserves  a  passing 
notice.  We  have  often  heard  it  remarked  how  large  an  amount 
of  what  may  be  called  secular  matter  is "  introduced  into  their 
discourses,  as  compared  with  those  of  their  English  brethren. 
To  many  this  appears  to  be  a  great  defect ;  and  undoubtedly  it 
is  so,  if,  as  is  sometimes  alleged,  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel 
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are  at  the  same  time  less  clearly  and  prominently  exhibited 
than  they  should  be.  Let  it  be  stated,  however,  that  the  Ame- 
rican Methodists  have  always  regarded  the  pulpit  as  the  chief 
among  the  educating  agencies  in  the  land  ;  and  that  it  answered 
a  most  important  purpose  of  this  kind,  when  books  and  schools 
were  few,  and  the  people  were  too  poor  to  avail  themselves  of  such 
as  existed.  This  fact  goes  far  to  account  for  the  peculiarity  in  ques- 
tion. And,  moreover,  in  the  hands  of  a  preacher,  for  example,  so 
full  of  spiritual  unction  and  tenderness  as  Bishop  Simpson,  and 
possessing  the  faculty  of  subordinating  all  to  the  great  work  of 
preaching  Christ,  it  seems  to  us  to  be  anything  but  a  blemish. 
It  should  be  added,  in  all  fairness,  that  American  visitors  to 
this  country  are  quite  as  much  struck  and  disappointed  with 
what  they  consider  the  narrow  range  of  topics  deemed  admissible 
into  a  sermon  in  England.  Perhaps  a  careful  fusion  of  the  two 
styles  might  be  adopted  with  advantage  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Our  picture  of  the  pioneer  preachers  would  be  incomplete 
without  a  prominent  reference  to  the  poverty  and  severe  priva- 
tions endured  by  them  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  great  work.  The 
'utmost  sum  allowed  for  a  single  man  was  one  hundred  dollars  a 
year ;  and  it  was  seldom  indeed  that  his  actual  receipts  reached 
anything  approaching  that  sum.    Whatever  presents,  large  or 
gsmall,  might  be  given  him,  must  be  reckoned  as  part  of  his 
salary,  and  faithfully  accounted  for  to  the  Annual  Conference 
with  which  he  was  connected.    Thus  we  are  told  of  one,  who 
^reported  ^  a  pair  of  socks  given  to  him  by  an  old  lady,  in  lieu  of 
quarterage,  when  travelling  French  Grant  Circuit  in  1835 ; 
the  whole  amount  of  salary  received  during  the  year  by  the 
presiding  elder,  R.  O.  Spencer,  and  two  preachers,  not  amount- 
ing to  one  hundred  dollars.^ And  here  is  Cartwright^s  account 
of  the  matter  : — 

*  I  think  I  received  about  forty  dollars  this  year  ;  but  many  of  our 
preachers  did  not  receive  half  that  amount.  These  were  hard  times 
in  those  western  wilds  ;  many,  very  many,  pious  and  useful  preachers 
were  literally  starved  into  a  location,  I  do  not  mean  that  they  were 
starved  for  want  of  food ;  for  although  it  was  rough,  ^'^et  the 
preachers  generally  got  enough  to  eat.  But  they  did  not  generally 
receive  in  a  whole  year  money  enough  to  get  them  a  suit  of  clothes  ; 
and  if  people,  and  preachers  too,  had  not  dressed  in  home-spun  cloth- 
ing, and  the  good  sisters  had  not  made  and  presented  their  preachers 
with  clothing,  they  generally  must  retire  from  itinerant  life,  and  go 
to  work  and  clothe  themselves.    Money  was  very  scarce  in  the  coun- 
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try  at  this  early  day ;  but  some  of  the  best  men  God  ever  made, 
breasted  the  storms,  endured  poverty,  and  triumphantly  planted 
Methodism  in  this  western  world.' — Cartwright,  pp.  96,  97. 

This  reminds  us  of  the  deep  poverty  of  the  fathers  of 
English  Methodism.  It  was  common  to  all  who  engaged  in  the 
foundation-work  of  this  Society  to  suffer  '  hardship,  grief^  and 
loss/  for  Christ^s  sake.  Dr.  Smithy  in  his  recent  History  of 
IVesleyan  Methodism,  speaks  of  an  entry  still  extant  in  an 
account- book_,  of  /  7^.  Qd.,  for  turning  the  assistant  preacher's 
coat,  and  making  it  fit  the  second  preacher.'  .■  William 
Burke^  whose  name  is  precious  throughout  the  Western  Con- 
ferences of  America^  as  one  of  the  most  laborious_,  pious,  and 
devoted  of  the  band  of  pioneers,  says,  on  one  occasion, — 

*  Nothing  worthy  of  record  occurred,  except  hard  times.  I  was 
reduced  to  the  last  pinch.  My  clothes  were  nearly  all  gone.  I  had 
patch  upon  patch,  and  patch  by  patch ;  and  I  received  only  money 
sufficient  to  buy  a  waistcoat,  and  not  enough  of  that  to  pay  for  the 
making,  during  the  two  quarters  I  remained  on  the  Circuit.' — Sketches 
of  Western  Methodism,  p.  41. 

There  was,  in  those  early  days,  a  strong  prejudice  in  the 
American  Church  against  married  ministers,  and  a  great  un- 
willingness to  receive  them  into  the  itinerancy.  This  did  not 
originate,  apparently,  in  a  sordid  and  avaricious  spirit,  but  in  the 
real  and  deep  poverty  of  the  body,  which  rendered  it  impossible 
to  pro>?ide,  even  on  the  wretched  scale  just  indicated,  for  any 
but  single  men.  Bishops  Asbury  and  M^Keudree  were  never 
married,  and  recommended  celibacy  by  precept  as  well  as  ex- 
ample, '  for  the  present  necessity.'  But  the  doctrine  could  not 
be  enforced ;  and,  though  many  continued  to  lead  a  lonely  life, 
a  large  number  married.  Generally,  in  such  cases,  the  itinerancy 
was  abandoned,  and  the  minister  became  located,  in  order  that  he 
might  provide  for  his  wife  and  family.  As  a  settler,  or  a  store- 
keeper, a  medical  man,  or  a  lawyer,  many  a  reverend  gentleman 
has  risen  into  competence,  nay,  even  to  wealth  and  political 
renown.  ^3^e^urious  feature  of  the  case,  to  an  Englishman,  is, 
that  location,  even  under  such  circumstances,  does  not  involve 
the  loss  of  ministerial  status.  The  man  remains  a  ^  reverend ' 
in  spite  of  the  change.  We  have  often  been  amused  to  hear  of 
tailors,  shoemakers,  grocers,  drapers,  doctors,  lawyers,  and  even 
judges  and  governors,  bearing  this  ministerial  title.  We  suppose 
the  transatlantic  Methodists  do  not  hold  the  semi-Popish  doc- 
trine of  the  indelibility  of  orders  ;  but  there  is  a  confusion  about 
this  retaining  of  a  spiritual  title  by  a  man  who  has  passed  into  a 
secular  sphere  that  does  not  suit  our  notions,  and  is  quite  at 
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variance  with  tlie  English  practicQ^  But  it  originated  partly  in 
necessity.  These  located  ministers  were,  in  many  cases,  the 
only  parties  at  whose  hands  the  secluded  and  scattered  inhabit- 
ants of  the  wilds  could  receive  the  ordinances  of  our  religion. 
The  laborious  and  self-denying  brother  whose  painful  honour  it 
was  to  belong  to  '  the  travelling  connexion,'  could,  for  the 
most  part,  visit  such  persons  only  at  very  distant  and  uncertain 
intervals  ;  and  it  was  a  great  advantage  to  have  in  the  person 
of  some  neighbouring  farmer,  or  chapman,  a  '  located '  brother 
who  was  equally  authorized  to  baptize  their  children,  and 
administer  to  themselves  the  Supper  of  the  Lord.  But,  now 
that  the  Church  has  grown  into  a  great  and  wealthy  corporation, 
and  especially  in  the  larger  cities,  where  Methodism  is  repre- 
sented by  many  unsecularized  clergy,  would  it  not  be  more 
in  harmony  with  propriety  to  confine  the  title  '  reverend,^  and 
the  authority  to  perform  ministerial  acts,  to  those  who  have  per- 
manently laid  aside  pursuits  of  worldly  traffic,  and  wholly 
devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  ?  In  the 
fpresence  of  poverty,  and  under  the  pressure  of  trials  only  less 
severe  than  those  of  the  American  pioneers,  the  early  English 
preachers  resolved  that  no  one  recognised  as  a  minister  by  them 
should,  on  any  account,  ^  follow  trade.'  And  it  is  the  rule  still, 
that,  if  a  man  compelled  to  desist  from  ministerial  work  gives 
himself  up  to  secular  business,  he  sacrifices  his  ministerial 
status,  and  is  thenceforth  regarded  and  treated  as  a  layman. 

But  let  nothing  in  all  this  divert  attention,  or  deduct  admi- 
ration, from  the  noble,  the  Divine  heroism,  which  led  these 
men  to  court  and  welcome  poverty  and  every  form  of  trial, 
so  that  the  servants  of  Christ  might  '  fulfil  the  ministry  which  ^ 
they  had  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the  Gospel  of 
the  grace  of  God.'  Earth  has  witnessed  no  nobler  sacrifices  for 
the  sake  of  great  and  disinterested  aims  than  were  made  by  the 
'  circuit-riders '  of  early  Methodism,  especially  in  the  United 
States.  Many  of  the  pioneer  preachers  who  did  marry,  con- 
tinued in  ^  the  travelling  connexion,'  and  laboured  almost  as 
unceasingly  as  their  bachelor  brethren.  And  as  to  the  rest,  it 
would  have  been  sheer  folly  to  expect  that  clerical  celibacy  could 
be  generally  adopted,  and  utterly  wicked  and  ruinous  to  have 
attempted  its  enforcement.  President  Harrison  once  said  of  the 
majority  of  them,  '  The  vow  of  poverty  is  not  taken  by  these 
men,  but  their  conduct  is  precisely  the  same  as  it  would  have 
been  had  they  taken  one.'    This  witness  is  true. 

Here  we  must  close  our  task ;  but  not  for  want  of  material, 
whether  for  narrative  or  for  reflection.  Ample  as  have  been 
our  extracts,  and  long  as  we  have  presumed  upon  the  patience 
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of  our  readers_,  not  a  fiftieth  part  of  tlie  interest  and  worth  of 
these  volumes  can  be  represented  in  our  pages.    Hundreds  of 
incidents^  iv\\y  equal  to   any  that  this  paper   contains^  arc 
recorded  in  the  books  before  us.    We  earnestly  commend  the 
subject  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  advancement  of  religion. 
Especially  would  we  exhort  young  ministers  to  read  and  ponder 
these  extraordinary  works.    Amid  the  comforts  and  refinements 
of  modern  English  society,  there  is  some  danger  lest  effeminacy, 
should  enervate  Chiist^s  ambassadors_,  and  their  power  to  do  ancD 
dare  great  things  for  their  Master  be  enfeebled.    Let  them 
watch  and  listen  to  these  veterans;  and  it  will  be  strange, 
indeed,  if  they  catch  no  inspiration  from  the  spectacle;  if  no^ 
generous  and  holy  emulation  fires  their  hearts. 

One  word  upon  the  substantial  moral  of  our  story.    It  was 
impossible  that  the  works  of  such  a  band  of  pioneers  should 
perish  with  them.    The  results  of  their  varied  and  surprising 
labours  are  embodied  in  a  Church  unequalled  for  its  magnitude 
and  unity  and  power, — a  Church  which  both  in  its  history  and 
character,  in  its  form  and  spirit,  more  nearly  approaches  the 
apostolic  model  than  any  found  on  record.    Of  this  the  readers 
of  an  article  already  more  than  once  referred  to  will  be  competent 
to  judge.    Since  that  time,  however,  (1854,)  we  have  further  and 
equally  remarkable  information.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
has  now  47  Annual  Conferences,  in  place  of  31 ;  its  Church- 
members  have  increased  from  666,310  to  little,  if  any,  short  of 
850,000;  (upwards  of  20,000  in  the  past  year;)  its  ministers  of 
all  kinds,  from  9,216  to  12,178.    There  are  3,041  more  Sunday 
schools,  34,319  more  teachers,  and  175,473  more  scholars,  than 
w^ere  reported  in  1854.     The  universities  and  colleges  have 
increased  from  8  to  16,  and  the  higher  class  of  seminaries  from 
35  to  70.    The  missionaries  employed  in  domestic  and  foreign 
labour  are  now  912  against  484  four  years  ago.    We  do  not 
pretend  that  these  statistics  adequately  represent  the  present 
strength  of  the  Church  and  its  various  agencies ;  for  some  of 
them  are  taken  from  the  report  of  the  bishops  presented  to  the 
General  Conference  in  1855.    But  they  are  sufficient  to  show  a 
rate  of  progress  which  vfc  believe  to  be  without  a  parallel  in  the 
history  of  Christianity ;  and,  if  our  knowledge  of  the  condition 
of  the  Southern  Church  were  equally  full,  the  results  would  be 
still  more  astonishing.    We  are  only  able  to  say,  that,  in  1855, 
there  was  an  increase  in  that  body  of  1,238  ministers,  and 
116,605    members,  above   the   number  which  we  formerly 
reported.    The  present  number  of  its  members  is,  in  all  pro- 
bability, not  less  than  660,000.    Taking  the  total  number  of 
the  two  Churches,  and  adding  that  of  smaller  communities  bear- 
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ing  the  Methodist  name,  there  cannot  be  fewer  than  about 
1,700,000  communicants  now  in  America,  the  spiritual  descend- 
ants of  that  hardy  and  devoted  band  whose  career  we  have 
imperfectly  sketched.^-  In  that  prodigious  western  valley,  espe- 
cially, to  which  our  remarks  have  been  principally  directed, 
where,  less  than  half  a  century  ago,  the  lonely  pioneer  preacher 
wended  his  desolate  and  perilous  way,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
search  of  the  lost  sheep  in  the  wilderness,  ^continuous  towns 
and  cities  now  dot  the  margin '  of  its  glorious  rivers,  and  beauti- 
ful and  smiling  homesteads  are  plentiful  throughout  its  whole 
domain.  'Town  is  added  to  town,  and  state  to  state,  until, 
stretching  from  mountain  to  plain,  and  from  plain  to  prairie, 
and  from  prairie  to  mountain  again,  and  from  tlie  mountain  to 
the  western  ocean,  the  vast  tide  of  human  population '  sweeps 
onward  in  its  western  course.  And  wherever,  in  all  that 
mighty  region,  men  are  found,  Methodism  lifts  its  head;  the 
bulwark  of  public  order,  the  purifier  of  domestic  and  social  life, 
pre-eminent  among  the  Churches  of  the  land  for  the  number 
and  efficiency  of  its  educational  agencies,  and  its  institutions 
of  general  benevolence.  One  fifth  of  the  whole  population  of 
the  States,  and  considerably  more  than  one  fifth  of  the  western 
population,  are  directly  under  its  influence.  And  here  and 
there  may  be  found  a  few  survivors  of  the  men  by  whose  hands, 
under  God,  the  foundations  of  this  great  edifice  were  laid.  The 
companions  of  their  youthful  toil  fell  fast  around  them,  and 
were  buried  in  the  green  glades  of  the  forest,  where  now  per- 
chance the  din  of  cities,  and  the  multitudinous  hum  of  men, 
roars  above  their  unheeding  dust ;  but  these  survive  to  dwell 
awhile  in  the  Canaan  which  they  helped  to  conquer,  to  glad 
their  eyes  with  the  golden  harvest  which  they  helped  to  sow. 
And,  if  the  reward  on  earth  of  these  is  beyond  all  price,  how 
great  must  be  the  reward  of  those!  And  he  that  reapeth 
receiveth  wages,  and  gather eth  fruit  unto  life  eternal;  that  both 
he  that  soweth  and  he  that  reapeth  may  rejoice  together, 
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In  the  muster-roll  of  English  poets  there  are  few  names  which 
represent  a  more  thoroughly  English  genius  than  those  of 
Chaucer  and  Gay.  Yet  a  worse  choice  might  easily  be  made  by 
a  translator  purposing  to  introduce  the  muse  of  this  country 
into  the  language  and  literature  of  France ;  for  both  these 
authors  are  distinguished  by  a  vivacity  of  spirit,  by  a  good- 
humoured  and  indulgent  satire,  and  by  a  ready  skill  and  inven- 
tion in  the  art  of  story-telling,  which  brings  their  writings  quite 
within  the  sympathies  of  our  pleasant  neighbours.  Of  Chaucer 
it  may  be  said,  that  he  needs  but  little  more  to  prepare  him  for 
the  French  public  than  is  now  requisite  for  his  appreciation  by 
English  readers.  This  great  poet  may  be  said  to  have  been 
born  out  of  due  time.  For  his  own  fame,  at  least,  his  appear- 
ance in  the  world  was  premature  by  the  space  of  two  hundred 
years.  If  his  advent  had  been  delayed  from  the  fourteenth  to 
the  sixteenth  century,  he  might  have  shared  the  popularity,  and 
even  disputed  the  supremacy,  of  Shakspeare.  As  it  is,  the  first 
and  greatest  of  English  humourists  has  long  been  abandoned  to 
the  literary  antiquaries,  and  a  few  choice  spirits  whose  fine 
taste  in  poetry  is  not  to  be  defrauded  or  repressed  by  the  inter- 
vention of  obsolete  terms  and  foreign  idioms.  The  verse  of 
Gay  is,  for  other  reasons,  perhaps  equally  unfamiliar  to  our 
modern  reading  public.  His  English  style  is  very  pure;  but 
the  subjects  of  his  pieces  are,  for  the  most  part,  either  trivial  or 
objectionable.  These  features  will  not,  however,  discommend 
him  to  the  countrymen  of  La  Fontaine ;  his  wit  and  esprit  will  no 
doubt  find  him  instant  favour ;  and,  on  the  whole,  considering 
our  poetic  riches,  we  can  afibrd  to  make  over  honest  Gay  into 
the  hands  of  our  gay  allies.  He  will  form  no  unimportant  addi- 
tion to  the  Musee  Frangais. 

But  our  business  is  neither  with  Chaucer  nor  with  Gay,  on 
this  occasion,  except  as  their  characters  and  fortunes  are  mixed 
up  with  those  of  their  interpreter.  This  gentleman  is  a  far 
more  serious  personage;  and  it  is  with  a  feeling  akin  to  awe 
that  we  venture  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  works,  both  original 
and  translated,  of  M.  le  Chevalier  de  Chatelain.  Not  that  there 
is  in  these  elegant  duodecimos  aught  too  deep  for  human 
ken ;  not  that  we  are  called  upon  to  discuss  the  mysteries  of 
Abracadabra  or  the  squaring  of  the  circle ;  but  how  is  it 
possible  to  deal  with  a  writer  who  is  certainly  the  most 
irritable  of  the  irriiabile  genus,  and  who,  if  you  are  not 
prepared  to  sing  his  praises,  will  tell  the  critic  in  plain  English 
that  he  (the  critic)  ^writes  himself  down  an  ass?^  This  tender- 
ness of  skin  is  really  too  much ;  and  even  if  we  were  to  excite 
by  this  our  declaration  all  the  wrath  of  M.  de  Chatelain,  we 
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must  still  maintain  our  undoubted  right  to  '^call  a  spade,  a 
spade/ 

'  Comme  traducteur,  et  comme  auteur,  nous  respectons  la  critique 
et  les  ci-itiques ;  si  la  Presse  ne  s'occupait  pas  des  ouvrages  des  au- 
teurs,  les  ouvrages  resteraient  non  lus ;  aussi  avons  nous  toujours 
cherche  a  nous  eclairer  des  avis  honnctement  offerts  par  des  critiques 
honnctes,  et  le  rcsultat  de  cette  etude  nous  a  toujours  ete  profitable. 
Jamais  que  nous  sachions  notre  amour-propre  d'auteur  ne  s'est  revolte 
a  I'expression  d'une  critique  vraie,  en  ce  sens,  qu'elle  paraissait  etre  la 
conviction  de  I'ecrivain,  cette  critique  eut-elle  etc  mcme  pen  oblige- 
ante,  eut-elle  ete  meme  hargneuse.' 

Such  is  the  statement  of  M.  de  Chatelain ;  and,  unfortunately 
for  his  cause,  he  has  appended  to  it,  by  way  of  pieces  justifica- 
tives,  extracts  from  the  critiques  which  he  objects  to  as  hargn- 
euses,  unfair,  uncharitable,  prejudiced,  &c.  Thus,  although  the 
Educational  Times  speaks  of  his  translation  as  good  and  giving 
an  inexhaustible  fund  of  amusement,  because  the  hapless  Aristar- 
chus  merely  questions  the  propriety  of  selecting  as  subjects  for 
study  the  works  of  such  unknown  worthies  as  Currer,  Sloman, 
Walneerg,  and  Chidick  Tychborn,  he  must  forsooth  be  desig- 
nated as  ^  honest  lago,^  a  man  '  de  mauvaise  foi/  and  so  on. 
This  is  merely  ridiculous.  Very  luckily  we  are  not  living 
in  the  days  when  gentlemen  drew  their  rapiers  to  maintain  the 
authenticity  of  a  line  of  Corneille,  or  else  we  might  fare  ill 
at  the  hands  of  M.  de  Chatelain. 

*  Toujours  nombre  de  duels  

 Le  neuf,  Nogent  avec  La  Chatre, 

Pour  avoir  mal  ecrit  trois  vers  de  Colletet.' 

But  we  hope  better  things ;  and,  accordingly,  we  shall  endea- 
vour to  discharge  our  duty  conscientiously,  though  M.  de 
Chatelain  must  not  anticipate  from  us  that  optimism  wdiich  he 
evidently  considers  the  beau  ideal  of  reviewing. 

The  first  remarks  we  purpose  ofiering  in  this  short  sum- 
mary refer  to  our  author^s  estimate  of  the  French  fabulist 
La  Fontaine.  In  the  Freface  nouvelle  to  his  version  of  Gay,  we 
find  the  following  bill  of  indictment  against  the  fabulist : — 

*"La  peste  aurait  des  flatteurs,  si  la  peste  donnait  des  pensions," 
a  dit  un  illustre  ecrivain :  au  siecle  de  Louis  XIV.,  de  ce  roi  surnomme 
le  grand  parceque  tout  etait  grand  autour  de  la  petitesse  du  monarque, 
c'est  le  roi  qui  rempla^ait  la  peste.  On  ne  doit  done  pas  s'etonner  que 
La  Fontaine  ait  sacrifie  a  I'idole  du  jour,  au  veau  d'or.  Lisez  en  effet 
ses  nombreuses  dedicaces  a  Monseigneur  le  Dauphin, — ■ 

Illustre  rejeton  d'un  prince  aime  des  Dieux !  " 
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au  Due  du  Maine  batard  du  Grand  Koi,  a  la  mere  dudit  batard,  a  la 
Montespan,  au  Due  de  Bourgogne,  &e.,  &c.,  &e.,  et  vous  rougirez  des 
sentiments  exprimes,  ear  la  vous  verrez  la  platitude  s'etendant,  s'etalant 
et  se  vautrant  au  point  d'enfanter  la  nausee  

*  Est-ce  au  sentiment  de  profond  degout  que  nous  inspirent  tant  de 
platitudes  et  de  bassesses  que  nous  obeissons  en  proclamant  Gay  sinon 
superieur,  au  moins  egal  a  La  Fontaine,  nous  ne  saurions  le  dire  

*  Dans  notre  pensee  Gay  s'est  moins  traine  que  La  Fontaine  sur  les 
traees  d'Esope  et  de  Phcdre.  Pour  le  fond  il  nous  parait  plus  original 
que  La  Fontaine ;  pour  la  forme  moins  original ;  son  vers  a  souvent 
plus  de  correction  que  celui  de  La  Fontaine,  mais  il  n'a  pas  cette 
harmonie  imitative  qui  distingue  si  eminemment  la  diction  du  fabuliste 
Fran^ais.  Toutefois  comparaison  n'est  pas  raison,  ehacun  des  deux 
poetes  a  son  merite  a  part,  et  tons  deux  sent  de  grands  genies.' — 
Fables  de  Gay,  Preface  nouvelle,  pp.  vii.,  viii. 

Without  attempting  for  the  present  to  institute  a  parallel 
between  Gay  and  La  Fontaine^  we  would  just  remonstrate  with 
M.  de  Chatelain,  both  on  his  view  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  also  on 
the  opinion  he  has  formed  of  the  French  fabulist.  No  one  is 
less  likely  than  we  are  to  exalt  unduly  him  who  is  still  called  le 
Grand  Monarque,  or  to  set  up  for  the  apologists  of  a  system  of 
despotism  which,  after  having  manifested  itself  by  the  revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  the  persecution  of  the  Port- 
lloyal  Jansenists,  prepared  at  last  the  dissolution  of  French 
society :  but  still,  when  a  writer  boldly  essays  to  deny  the  great 
points  of  Louis  Quatorze's  character,  he  thereby  exposes  either 
his  ignorance  or  his  prejudice.  Of  course,  the  French  monarch 
was  a  tyrant, — we  all  know  that ;  he  allowed  his  passions  too 
often  and  too  much  to  overrule  his  better  judgment;  he  trusted 
unduly  to  the  courtiers  and  the  statesmen  about  him.  Yet  the 
prince  who  could,  out  of  the  elements  which  the  wars  of  religion 
and  the  commotions  of  La  Fronde  had  placed  under  his  hand, 
form  a  tout  ensemble  like  the  France  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  certainly  a  remarkable  man, — ay,  a  great  man,  whatever 
M.  de  Chatelain  may  assert  to  the  contrary.  And  it  is  not  only 
toadies  like  Dangeau,  or  the  Duke  d^Antin,  who  agree  in  their 
description  of  Louis  XIV.  as  non  pluribus  impar  ;  writers  other- 
wise most  disposed  to  find  fault  with  the  workings  of  a  govern- 
ment, the  leading  mottoes  of  which  were  Uetat  c'est  moi,  and  Le 
Roi  gouverne  par  lui-meme^  are  ready  to  admit  that  the  influence 
of  Louis  XIV.  was  real,  and  the  prestige  which  he  exercised 
derived  from  his  own  talent  in  the  art  of  ruling.  If  Saint- 
Simon,  for  instance,  says  in  one  place  that  Louis  XIV.  was 
born  with  a  mind  '  audessous  du  mediocre^  he  will  be  obliged 
elsewhere  to  acknowledge  that  when  on  two  or  three  occasions 
he  was  honoured  with  an  audience  by  the  King,  he  carried  away 
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from  the  interview  the  impression  which  bond  fide  majesty  only 
produces.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  Louis  XIV.  to  trust  too 
much  to  the  persons  who  surrounded  him.  Thus  errors  were 
committed,  which  he  certainly  would  have  prevented  had  he 
known  the  truth ;  and  we  are  quite  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
responsibility  of  all  the  odious  acts  of  arbitrary  power  which 
disgraced  the  latter  half  of  that  memorable  reign,  should  be 
thrown  upon  Louvois,  Madame  de  Maintenon,  Le  Tellier,  Father 
La  Chaise,  and  all  the  other  personages  whose  private  interest 
led  them  to  raise  up  a  barrier  between  the  King  and  his  subjects. 

And  this  leads  us  in  the  next  place  to  discuss  M.  de  Chatelaines 
strange  assertion  respecting  the  flunkeyism,  the  platitude  of  La 
Fontaine.  We  may  boldly  affirm,  that  if  ever  there  existed  a 
man  completely  destitute  of  the  characteristics  which  mark  the 
flunkey,  the  courtier,  the  toady,  that  man  was  La  Fontaine. 
None,  at  all  events,  possessed  these  characteristics  in  a  smaller 
degree. 

An  author  composes  by  request  a  volume  of  fables  for  the 
education  of  a  young  prince  ;  what  fault  can  be  found  with  him 
for  prefixing  to  the  work  a  dedication  ?  Would  it  not  have  been 
tlic  height  of  impropriety,  if  he  had  not  done  so  ?  and  is  it  not 
the  mark  of  a  very  captious  and  cross-grained  mind,  to  object 
to  the  preliminary  epistle,  because  it  contains  passages  like  the 
following  ? — 

*  Au  retour  de  cette  expedition  ou  il  (Louis  XIV.)  a  vaincu  comme 
Alexandre,  vous  le  voyez  gouverner  ses  peuples  comme  nn  Auguste  : 
avouez  le  vrai,  Monseigneur,  vous  soupirez  pour  la  gloire  aussi  bien  que 
lui,  malgre  I'impuissance  de  vos  annees  ;  vous  attendez  avec  impatience 
le  temps  oii  vous  pouvrez  vous  declarer  son  rival  dans  I'amour  de  cetto 
divine  maitresse.' 

For  our  part  we  acknowledge,  that  we  do  not  see  very  well 
liow  La  Fontaine,  being  asked  to  contribute  towards  the 
instruction  and  amusement  of  the  Dauphin,  could  decline  so 
handsome  a  compliment ;  and  how,  when  he  had  to  present  the 
volume  to  the  prince,  he  could  avoid  styling  himself,  '  His  Hoyal 
Highnesses  most  humble,  most  obedient,  and  most  faithful 
servant : ' — unless,  perhaps,  in  anticipation  of  modern  republi- 
cans, he  had  inscribed  his  fables  to  '  the  citizen  Louis  Capet,^ 
with  the  author's  best  wishes  of  ^  health  and  fraternity If  La 
Fontaine  was  a  plat  courtisan,  it  must  be  confessed  that  he 
did  not  get  much  by  his  courtisanerie ;  but,  would  it  not,  perhaps, 
be  more  correct  to  say,  that  the  true  reason  why  Louis  XIV. 
never  took  any  notice  of  the  fabulist  was  the  very  esprit  frondeur 
which  is  so  conspicuous  in  his  most  celebrated  apologues  ? 
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*  Eh  bien,  inanger  moutons,  canaille,  sotte  espece, 
Est-ce  un  pechc  ?    Non,  non,  vous  leur  fites,  Seigneur, 
En  les  croquant,  beaucoup  d'honneur.' 

Les  Animaux  malades  de  la  Teste. 

*  Patience  et  longueur  de  temps 

Font  plus  que  force  ni  que  rage.' — Le  Lion  et  le  Rat. 

*  On  en  use  ainsi  chez  les  grands  : 

La  raison  les  offense ;  ils  se  mettent  en  tete 
Que  tout  est  ne  pour  eux,  quadrupedes  et  gens, 
Et  serpents.' — L' Homme  et  la  Couleuvre. 

"When  Louis  XIV._,  on  taking  np  at  random  a  volume  of  La 
Fontaine's  poetry^  met  with  passages  similar  to  these,  or  when 
his  attention  was  directed  to  the  celebrated  fable,  Le  Paysan  du 
Danube  J  it  was  quite  natural  that  he  should  not  feel  very  strongly 
prepossessed  in  favour  of  him  whom  a  modern  critic  calls  so 
justly  Vecrivain  le  plus  democrate  du  XVIP,  siecle. 

But  we  must  come  at  last  to  M.  de  Chatelaines  productions. 
The  volume  which  heads  the  list  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
article,  and  which  has  suggested  the  above  remarks,  contains 
a  translation  from  Gay's  Fables,  and  also  versions  from  a 
variety  of  other  English  writers.  The  former  part  of  the  work 
— the  translations  from  Gay — is  generally  done  with  much 
spirit,  and  reproduces  faithfully  the  ideas  and  the  verve  of  the 
original.  We  have,  however,  noticed  a  few  irregularities,  which 
should  be  removed  whenever  a  second  edition  is  called  for. 
The  lines, — 

'  Que  la  langue  avec  vous  est  un  cameleon, 
Changeant  a  cliaque  instant  de  couleur  et  de  nom,' 

can  hardly  be  said  to  rhyme.  Thus  also  immortel  and  casuel, 
(ii.  16,)  Paris  and  poursuis.  (i.  18.)  Similes  should  be  con- 
sistent; and,  if  it  is  appropriately  said  of  a  hedge-hog  or 
porcupine.  Qui  s^y  frotte  s'y  pique,  no  amount  of  poetical  licence 
can  justify  the  following  incongruous  metaphor  : — 

'  Chacun  a  son  miroir,  qui  trop  s'y  voit  s'y  pique' 

In  fables  and  other  productions  of  the  same  kind,  familiar  ex- 
pressions are  allowable,  and  may  even  add  much  to  the  beauty  of 
the  piece  ;  but  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  familiarity  and 
vulgarity,  and  trivial  allusions  or  slang  phrases  will  often  spoil 
the  effect  of  an  otherwise  faultless  composition.  M.  de  Chate- 
lain  seems  to  us  to  be  too  fond  of  those  idiomatic  sayings  which 
he  may  think  colloquial,  whilst  they  are  simply  coarse  and 
offensive : — 

*  Que  nous  importe  a  nous  ?   Pour  moije  m'en  hats  Voeil.'  (i.  2.) 
'  Je  mejiche  pas  mal  du  clinquant  des  ccoles.'  (ii.  6.) 
I  2 
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*  Mais  de  Thomme  prive^'e  mefiche  pas  mal.^  (ii.  4.) 
'  Qui  lui  produirait  a  la  fin 
La  vente  de  son  saint-frusquin.^  (i.  37.) 

Generally  speaking,  persons  who  read  attentively  M.  de 
Chatelaines  translations  from  Gay,  cannot  but  notice  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  ideas  suggested  by  the  most  bitter  feel- 
ings, not  merely  outbursts  of  humour  and  of  quiet  satire,  but 
vehement  explosions  of  anger,  of  hatred,  and  of  contempt. 
Instead  of  writing  or  translating  fables,  our  author  lashes  about 
him  like  a  Juvenal,  and  the  notes  which  accompany  a  great  many 
of  the  passages  carefully  point  out  in  the  clearest  manner  the 
allusions  which  the  author  has  purposely  introduced  to  the  cha- 
racters and  events  of  his  own  times.  Indeed,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  satirical  character  of  Gay's  work  is  precisely  that 
which  attracted  the  Chevalier  de  Chatelain,  and  induced  him 
to  bring  out  in  a  French  dress  the  productions  of  the  English 
fabulist. 

Every  compiler  is,  of  course,  at  liberty  to  make  up,  from 
whatever  sources  he  pleases,  an  anthology  of  poetry :  but  when, 
in  a  selection  professing  to  give  us  les  beautes  de  la  poesie 
Anglaise,  we  find  that  the  veriest  rhymesters  take  up  three- 
fourths  of  the  space  allotted  to  the  whole,  whilst  the  most 
illustrious  are  not  honoured  with  a  notice,  we  must  say  that 
the  title  is  a  perfect  misnomer. 

The  following  pieces  will  give  our  readers  some  idea  of 
M.  de  Chatelaines  powers  as  a  translator : — 

Chant  du  Horx.    {Song  of  Amiens  in  '  As  totj  like  it.') 
'  Soufile,  souffle,  vent  d'hiver, 

Moins  blessant  et  moins  amer 

Que  r ingratitude  humaine  ; 

Tu  hurles  comme  les  loups, 

Mais  meme  en  ton  fier  courroux, 

Ta  dent  n'est  pas  si  malsaine 

Que  n'est  la  dent  de  la  haine : 
Flon,  flon,  laridera,  chaiitons,  chantons  le  houx. 
L'amitie  n'est  qu'un  mot !  I'amour,  vanite  pure  ! 

Vive  le  houx  et  sa  verdure ! 

Vive  la  verdure  du  houx ! 

*  Gele,  gele,  vent  du  nord ; 
Tu  nous  fais  bien  moins  de  tort 
Qu'un  coeur  sans  reconnaissance  ; 
Et  quoique  dans  ton  courroux 
Tu  crispes  I'eau  vertuchoux ! 
La  piqure  de  ta  lance 
Blesse  moins  qu'ingrate  offense  : 
Flon,  flon,'  etc. 
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The  epithet  ingrate  has  no  meaning  in  connexion  with  offense ; 
the  exclamation  vertuchouce  is  merely  introduced  as  a  make-up, 
and  is  exceedingly  trivial,  though  M.  de  Chatelain  appears  to 
have  a  predilection  for  it;  but  with  these  exceptions  the  two 
stanzas  just  quoted  seem  to  us  one  of  the  best  pieces  in  the 
volume. 

The  translation  of  Robert  Burns's  famous  ^  John  Anderson 
my  Jo  '  was,  perhaps,  still  more  difficult ;  and  therefore  it  is  no 
slight  merit  in  M.  de  Chatelain  that  he  has  even  attempted  it, 
although  we  miss  the  touching  refrain  which,  in  the  original, 
finishes  so  appropriately  each  stanza. 

'John  Anderson,  notre  homme,  oh!  quand  nous  nous  connumes, 
Tes  cheveux  etaient  noirs  et  ton  front  fait  au  tour ; 
Mais  maintenant  ton  front  tout  entoure  de  brumes 
Est  chauve  et  cependant  beni  soit  notre  amour ! 

'  John  Anderson,  notre  homme,  ensemble  nous  gravimes 
La  colline  escarpee,  et  gaillards  et  dispos ; 
Maintenant  il  nous  faut  en  descendre  les  cimes 
L'un  sur  1' autre  appuyes  vers  le  champ  du  repos  ! ' 

But  we  have  now  to  discuss  a  matter  of  far  mightier  import 
than  the  polishing  of  a  few  songs,  or  even  than  the  attempt  to 
put  into  French  the  fables  of  Gay.  M.  de  Chatelain  has  directed 
his  attention  to  Chaucer,  and  undertaken  to  make  his  country- 
men acquainted  with  one  of  the  poets  who  certainly  represents 
most  accurately  the  influence  of  the  esprit  Francais  in  English 
literature.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  the  amusing  author 
of  the  Canterbury  Tales  is  more  identified  with  the  atmosphere 
of  Paris  or  of  London.  His  language  is  thickly  studded  with 
Gallicisms ;  the  subject  of  most  of  his  narratives  was  borrowed 
by  him  from  the  metrical  romances  and  tales  of  the  Langue 
d'oil ;  whilst  the  humour,  the  esprit  gausseur,  (as  our  neighbours 
call  it,)  which  sparkles  throughout  every  page,  assigns  him  a 
conspicuous  place  amongst  the  predecessors  of  Kabelais  and 
Bonaventure  des  Periers.  Chaucer  is  a  delightful  author,  and  we 
cannot  think  of  any  book  which  would  look  so  well  in  a  French 
dress  as  the  Canterbury  Tales.  It  remains  for  us  now  to 
examine  how  the  present  translator  has  performed  his  task. 

There  is  a  happy  medium  between  paraphrases  such  as 
d^Ablancourt^s,  and  versions  in  which,  for  the  sake  of  strictly 
adhering  to  the  sense,  the  author  has  sacrificed  all  the  beauties 
of  style,  and  even  those  necessary  graces  which  make  such 
productions  readable ;  but  in  interpreting  a  genius  like  Chaucer, 
more  especially  in  adopting  poetry  as  the  medium  of  translation, 
there  were  for  M.  de  Chatelain  difficulties  of  no  ordinary  degree. 
He  had  to  reproduce  as  much  as  possible  the  naivete  of  the 
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original,  besides  avoiding  those  expletives  and  unnecessary  words 
which  sometimes  are  evidently  brought  in  for  the  sake  of  the 
rhyme.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  idioms  in  which  blank  verse  is 
unknown,  that  often  the  second  half  of  a  couplet  has  been  forced 
upon  the  unlucky  poet  merely  for  the  sake  of  justifying  the  final 
sound  produced  in  the  first.  Thus,  in  the  Squiere's  Tale, 
Chaucer  begins : — 

*  At  Sarra,  in  the  land  of  Tartaric, 
Ther  dwelt  a  King  that  worried  Eussie, 
Thurgh  which  ther  died  many  a  doughty  man : 
This  noble  King  was  cleped  Cambuscan, 
Which  in  his  time  was  of  so  great  renoun '  

M.  de  Chatelain  gives  the  following  translation : — 

'  Des  Tartares  dans  le  pays 

Dont  vaste  est  la  superjicie, 
Dans  la  noble  Sarra  vivait  un  Roi  jadis 
Qui  faisait  cranement  la  guerre  a  la  Russie. 

Alors  dans  ces  combats  geants 
Mouraient  de  valeureux  et  de  fiers  combattants. 
Ce  noble  Eoi  dont  grande  etait  la  renommee 
Avait  nom  Cambynskan  ' 

The  reader  will  easily  see,  by  comparing  the  two  fragments,  to 
what  extent  the  French  writer  has  expanded  Chaucer's  text; 
nor  can  he  fail  to  notice  words  which  involve  positive 
anachronisms  when  applied  to  the  mediaeval  author.  If  a  critic 
might  justly  blame  a  translator  for  speaking  of  ^  Monsieur  Zoile ' 
and  of  '  Mademoiselle  Lycoris,'  surely  we  may  with  equal  pro- 
priety object  to  the  adverb  cranement  in  the  mouth  of  a  contem- 
porary of  Chaucer,  and  to  the  combats  geants,  which  is  an 
expression  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Let  us  now  take  a  passage  from  the  Doctoure's  Tale : — 

*  For  he  that  is  the  former  principal, 
Hath  maked  me  his  vicaire  general 
To  forme  and  peinten  erthly  creatures, 
Right  as  me  list,  and  all  thing  in  m}'^  care  is 
Under  the  mone,  that  may  wane  and  waxe. 
And  for  my  werk  right  nothing  wol  I  axe ; 
My  lord  and  I  ben  full  of  on  accord. 
I  made  hire  to  the  worship  of  my  lord ; 
So  do  I  all  min  other  creatures, 
What  colour  that  they  han,  or  what  figures. 
Thus  semeth  me  that  nature  wolde  say.' 

In  the  version  which  we  are  now  about  to  quote,  it  seems  to 
us  that  M.  de  Chatelain  has  positively  mistaken  the  sense  of  the 
passage. 
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*  Ce  n'est  point  dtonnant,  le  moteur  general 
De  la  Nature  fit  un  agent  principal, 
Pour  peindre  et  pour  former  selon  sa  fantaisie 
Creatures  d' Europe  aussi  bien  que  d'Asie ; 

Et  pour  un  aussi  grand  labeur, 

Non  plus  pour  sa  mise  en  couleur, 
Pour  les  soins  apportes  a  la  manufacture 

Ne  reclame  rien  la  Nature.' 

We  may  call  this  a  hint  from  Chaucei%  a  study  of  Chaucer, 
an  attempt  to  translate  Chaucer ;  but  as  for  styling  it  a  transla- 
tion, that_,  we  believe,  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  undertaking  was  hard  enough ;  and  as  the  mean- 
ing of  some  of  the  expressions  used  by  tht.  old  poet  is  still  a 
subject  of  discussion  amongst  commentators,  we  are  not  disposed 
to  quarrel  with  M.  de  Chatelain  about  the  force  of  doubtful 
words,  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence ;  but  this  is  an  objection 
which  cannot  be  applied  to  the  forerunning  quotation  from  the 
Doctor's  Tale.  In  short,  we  may  sum  up  our  estimate  of  the 
Contes  de  Cantorbery  traduits  en  Vers  Frangais,  by  saying  that 
the  performance  is  not  exact  enough  for  a  translation,  whilst  it 
follows  the  text  too  closely  to  be  considered  as  a  mere  imitation. 

The  third  volume  we  have  to  notice  is  one  which,  on  the 
whole,  will  give  the  reader  a  fairer  idea  of  M.  de  Chatelaines 
talent  than  those  previously  reviewed ;  for  it  contains  exclusively 
original  poems ;  and  accordingly,  in  composing  them,  the  author 
has  been  free  from  the  restrictions  which  may  have  to  some' 
extent  justified  our  critique  of  his  other  works.  This  duodecimo 
comprises  fifty  fables,  besides  effusions  of  a  miscellaneous 
character,  a  close  examination  of  which  has  convinced  us  that 
M.  de  Chatelaines  forte  is  decidedly  satirical  writing.  He  has 
in  the  highest  degree  the  keen  perception  of  moral  deformity, — 
that  first  desideratum  in  a  Juvenal  or  a  Gilbert ;  and  also  that 
pointed  style,  that  terseness,  which  gives  to  the  chastisement 
its  vigour,  to  the  whip  its  lash.  The  subjoined  stanzas,  from  a 
piece  inscribed  to  Moliere,  are  excellent : — 

*  Tu  veux  savoir,  ami  Moliere, 
Ce  qu'on  pense  de  tes  ecrits, 
Et  dans  cet  age  de  lumiere. 
Que  de  gens  par  eux  sont  gueris  ? 
Ce  soir  meme  a  Tapotheose, 

Nous  verrons  proclamer  tes  droits  

Et  TABTurrE  ?  c'est  autre  chose, 

Je  suis  discret  et  je  le  dois. 

^  ^  ^  ^  4f»  ^ 

'A  la  coquette  Celimene 

Les  amants  ont  donne  conge  ; 
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Si  parfois  on  souffre  sa  chaiiie, 
Ce  n'est  qu'un  caprice  oblige  : 
D^Arsinoele  ciel  dispose, 

C'est  un  ange... ...un  peu  medisant  

Et  Tabtuffe  !  c'est  autre  chose, 

Mais  pardon,  je  suis  bien  pensant. 

*  Le  marquis  pour  payer  ses  dettes 
S'abaisse  aux  financiers  emplois  ; 
Les  gambades  et  les  sornettes 
Ne  sont  plus  de  I'argent  bourgeois. 
Dans  la  tombe  Jourdain  repose, 
C'etait  un  homme  precieux  ! 

Et  Tartuffe  !  C'est  autre  chose, 

Jamais  il  ne  se  porta  mieux  !  ' 

Gilles  Boileau,  father  of  the  celebrated  Despreaux,  used  to 
say  of  his  three  sons:  Gilot  is  proud^  Jaco  is  a  rake ;  as  for 
Colin,  (the  satirist,)  he  is  un  bon  garcon  qui  ne  dira  jamais  du 
mal  de  personnel*  What  a  bon  garcon  M.  de  Chatelain  must 
have  been,  before  he  became  an  author  ! 


Art.  VI. — 1.  Cyclopcedia  Bibliographica.  A  Library  Manual 
of  Theological  and  General  Literature,  and  Guide  to  Books,  for 
Authors,  Preachers,  Students,  and  Literary  Men :  Analytical, 
Bibliographical,  and  Biographical. — Authors.  By  James 
Darling.    One  Vol.    London.  1854. 

2.  Cyclopedia  Bibliographica,  &^c. — Subjects.  By  James 
Darling.    Parts  I.-V.  1857. 

The  object  proposed  by  the  compiler  of  these  books  is  briefly 
told.  'The  want  of  an  extensive  and  well-digested  biblio- 
graphical work  on  theology  and  kindred  subjects  has  long  been 
felt  as  a  great  inconvenience  both  by  authors  and  readers.'  To 
supply  that  want,  Mr.  Darling  has  most  unweariedly  applied 
himself,  and  the  result  is  the  volumes  which  we  proceed  to 
bring  before  the  notice  of  our  readers. 

At  the  outset,  we  must  fairly  confess  that  we  approach  the 
subject  with  some  reluctance.  Works  of  reference,  although  of 
obvious  utility,  are  not  amusing  themes  for  consideration.  No 
student  can  afford  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  dictionaries,  but 
very  few  consult  them  save  under  the  constraint  of  necessity, 
and  fewer  still  feel  a  genuine  pleasure  in  curious  inquiry  into 
their  merits  and  defects.  When  any  new  Lexicon  obtains  a 
preference  in  this  country,  it  is  generally  little  more  than  a 
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translation  of  some  German  work,  wliose  pronounced  superiority 
in  the  Fatherland  has  been  the  cause  of  its  publication  in  an 
English  dress ;  or,  if  home-born,  its  success  is  rather  due  to  some 
authority  which  is  deemed  competent  to  decide,  than  to  any 
wide-spread  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  many.  Nor  do  the  class 
of  Cyclopsedias  afford  a  more  tempting  field  for  criticism.  The 
best  of  them  are  written  by  the  combined  forces  of  those  who 
are  most  eminent  in  the  line  which  they  severally  undertake ; 
and  it  would  be  a  pleasing  task  to  indicate  their  excellencies, 
and  to  note  the  power  which  can  condense  with  accuracy  a  large 
and  important  branch  of  knowledge.  But  whilst  this  requires 
talent  of  a  high  order,  the  want  of  unity  which  such  aggregates 
present  forms  a  serious  hinderance  to  their  successful  treatment 
in  a  Review.  To  these  objections,  however,  the  works  before  us 
are  not  liable,  or  not,  at  any  rate,  in  the  same  degree ;  and  we 
desire,  at  the  same  time,  both  to  render  justice  to  a  most  praise- 
worthy undertaking,  and  to  direct  those  of  our  readers  who  are 
unacquainted  with  these  volumes  to  some  of  the  advantages  that 
may  be  derived  from  their  use. 

Mr.  Darling  has  entered  upon  a  field  which  has  been,  in  this 
country,  comparatively  little  trodden,  although  Namur  has 
given  a  catalogue  of  1,861  works  under  general  and  restricted 
bibliography.  Amongst  all  the  giants  of  learning  in  ancient 
history,  Aristotle  might  have  seemed  the  fittest  person  to  be  the 
Father  of  Bibliography ;  but  the  whole  range  of  ante-Christian 
literature  possesses  not  a  single  work  which  can  fairly  be 
described  as  belonging  to  this  category.  Indeed,  it  was  not  till 
the  sixteenth  century  of  our  era,  that  the  first  works  on  this 
subject,  the  Bibliotheca  Universalis  and  the  Pandectae  Univer sales, 
appeared.  Their  author,  Conrad  Gesner,  was  a  native  of  Zurich, 
and  was  one  of  that  class  of  poor  scholars  whose  avidity  for 
learning  was  only  equalled  by  their  povert}^  Medicine  was  the 
profession  which  he  pursued ;  and  there  is  a  catalogue  of  some 
fifty  works  upon  its  various  branches  which  he  either  edited  or 
composed.  As  might  be  expected,  the  first  attempt  at  Biblio- 
graphy was  disfigured  by  many  defects  that  have  been  supplied 
in  more  recent  productions ;  but  no  one  of  his  time  was  better 
fitted  to  plan  and  carry  out  such  an  undertaking.  '  Endowed,' 
such  is  the  description  given  of  him  by  Mr.  Hallam,  Svith 
unwearied  diligence,  and  with  a  mind  capacious  of  omnifarious 
erudition,  he  was  probably  the  most  comprehensive  scholar  of 
his  age,' — an  age,  be  it  remarked,  of  almost  excessive  devotion^ 
to  learning.  In  the  first  of  his  volumes,  Gesner  gives  an  alpha- 
betical list  of  his  authors  and  their  writings ;  whilst  the  second 
is  a  '  digested  and  minute  index  to  all  departments  of  know- 
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ledge,  in  twenty-one  books,  each  divided  into  titles,  with  short 
references  to  the  texts  of  works  on  every  head  in  his  compre- 
hensive classification/  It  is  not  a  little  curious  to  note  that 
this  arrangement  of  the  first  work  of  Bibliography,  the  advan- 
tages of  which  we  shall  presently  describe,  is  the  same  as  that 
followed  in  these  its  latest  productions. 

The  publication  of  MorhoFs  Polyhistor  was  an  era  in  the 
history  of  literature.  Of  this  work  the  edition  by  Fabricius  is 
the  most  valued :  but  that  of  MoUer,  now  lying  before  us,  gives 
a  truer  testimony  to  the  learning  and  ability  of  its  author.  We 
learn  many  circumstances  of  MorhoFs  life  from  the  Prolegomena 
to  his  book  : — How,  his  mother  dying,  if  not  of  the  gift  she  gave, 
at  any  rate  soon  after  his  birth,  his  father's  second  wife  did 
not  play  a  stepmother's  part  to  the  child,  but  treated  him  with 
all  afiection :  —How,  after  learning  the  rudiments  of  Latin  at 
home,  the  boy  was  sent  to  school,  to  one  who  knew,  like  the 
tutor  of  Horace,  how  to  wield  the  rod ;  ^  and  who  used  the 
youngster  so  cruelly,  that  his  head  swelled  fearfully  from  the 
blows;  and  his  proud  concealment  of  the  pain  brought  on  a 
fever  that  had  like  to  have  cost  him  his  life  : — How,  when  again 
recovered,  and  under  kinder  auspices,  he  took  so  heartily  to 
learning,  that,  not  content  with  languages  and  history,  and  the 
arts  of  speaking  and  discussing,  he  even  studied  mathematics, 
arithmetic  especially,  and  plane  and  spherical  geometry : — How 
he  went  to  the  king^s  school  at  Stettin,  when  only  sixteen  years 
of  age,  and  there  under  one  master  studied  Hebrew;  under 
another,  jurisprudence ;  pursued  philosophy  with  a  third,  and 
more  especially  under  the  famous  doctor,  Henry  Schsevius,  until 
he  had  completed  a  curriculum  of  universal  learning,  had  entered 
upon  physics,  and  exercised  himself  with  diligence  in  poetry, 
although  in  the  first  ardour  of  his  youthful  labours  he  disregarded 
the  advice  to  make  the  poet  Statins  his  model;  until,  at  last, 
crammed  with  polymathy  and  poesy,  he  carried  ofi"  the  highest 
philosophic  and  poetic  honours  at  Rostock,  with  the  high 
approval  of  his  old  tutor  Schsevius. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  inflated  and  scarcely  discriminating 
praise  of  his  biographer,  the  Polyhistor  proves  that  its  author 
would  have  been  remarkable  in  any  age  and  country.  Its  aim 
is  '  to  direct,  on  the  most  ample  plan,  the  studies  of  a  single 
scholar.  Several  chapters,  that  seem  digressive  in  an  historical 
light,  are  to  be  defended  by  this  consideration.^  The  book, 
accordingly,  is  not  a  mere  catalogue  of  authors :  it  devotes  one 
chapter  to  an  exhortation  to  a  wide»spread  course  of  study,  and 
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to  its  defence  against  the  charges  brought  against  such  a  plan ; 
another  to  the  consideration  of  the  mode  in  which  literary 
history  may  be  best  pursued,  in  which  the  author  quotes  that 
comprehensive  passage  of  Bacon  on  the  Advancement  of  Learn- 
ing, wherein  the  great  philosopher  of  Verulam  so  ably  sketches 
out  the  scheme  of  such  a  history.  A  further  division  of  the 
work  describes  the  cause  and  origin  of  libraries,  advises  how 
they  may  be  formed,  and  treats  of  the  composing  of  catalogues, 
and  of  the  lives  of  celebrated  authors.  Manuscripts,  suppressed 
works,  anonymous  and  pseudonymous  writings,  books  on  recon- 
dite and  mystic  sciences,  all  are  passed  in  review;  and  then, 
under  different  headings,  one  subject  is  treated  after  another, 
its  authors  detailed  and  criticized  in  chronological  order,  until 
the  whole  scope  he  proposed  to  himself  is  very  fairly  exhausted. 
When  we  consider  the  age  in  which  the  Poly  his  tor  was  written^ 
the  very  scanty  materials  which  were  at  hand  for  its  compilation, 
the  wide  sweep  of  learning  included  in  its  scheme,  and  the 
generally  judicious  character  of  its  decisions,  we  are  disposed — 
under  all  circumstances — to  accord  to  its  author  the  palm  of 
Bibliography.  His  work  is  a  mine  which  succeeding  writers 
have  most  freely  worked,  and  too  often  without  acknowledg- 
ment ;  and  we  cannot  help  expressing  our  surprise  that  Mr. 
Darling  has  not  given  a  fuller  description  of  it  in  his 
Cyclopedia. 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  give  even  a  rapid  sketch  of  many 
that  have  followed  in  the  same  track.  Fabricius  edited  and 
improved  the  Polyhistor,  and  published  a  collection  of  eccle- 
siastical bibliographers,  which  has  attained  considerable 
celebrity.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the  perusal  of  the  first 
volume  of  Morhof's  great  work  induced  him  to  abandon  the 
study  of  theology,  for  which  he  had  deserted  the  medical  pro- 
fession, in  order  that  he  might  devote  himself  entirely  to  a 
literary  life.  To  advance  his  acquaintance  with  the  literature 
of  other  lands,  he  had  planned  a  tour  to  some  foreign  countries ; 
but  poverty,  the  usual  lot  of  bibliographers,  arrested  his  steps. 
His  education  had  not  only  absorbed  all  his  patrimony,  but 
even  left  him  a  debtor  to  his  guardian,  so  that  he  was  fain  to 
accept  the  charge  of  Mayer^s  library  at  Hamburg.  The  office 
was  most  congenial  to  his  tastes ;  and  though  he  afterwards 
occupied  the  chair  of  philosophy  and  eloquence  in  the  Hamburg 
Academy,  we  doubt  not  that  his  first  employment  was  of  essen- 
tial service  to  his  future  undertakings.  From  that  town  many 
advantageous  offers  tempted  him  to  depart :  the  Universities  of 
Griefswald  and  Wittenberg  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel 
would  have  gladly  welcomed  the  learned  Fabricius ;  but  they 
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essayed  in  vain.  So  indefatigable  was  he  in  research,  so  vast 
were  the  stores  in  almost  every  branch  of  knowledge  which  he 
amassed,  that  his  works  are  still  regarded  as  master-pieces  of 
erudition  and  criticism.  The  number  of  his  printed  books  is  no 
less  than  128,  of  which  the  principal  were  on  the  diflPerent  de- 
partments of  Bibliography.  His  Bibliotheca  Latina,  Bibliotheca 
Grmca,  B.  Ecclesiastical  B.  Latina  media  et  infimce  jEtatiSj 
with  other  works,  included  a  range  of  literary  history,  which 
extended  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  writings  of  Martin 
Luther. 

Fifty  years  after  the  death  of  Fabricius  a  comprehensive 
literary  history,  in  a  more  regular  form  than  had  as  yet  appeared, 
was  published  by  the  Jesuit  Andres,  whose  OriginCj  Progresso, 
€  Stato  attuale  d'ogni  Litteratura,  was  printed  at  Parma  in 
1782.  The  same  writer  we  have  before  quoted  says  that  'his 
learning  is  very  extensive  in  surface,  and  sometimes  minute  and 
curious,  but  not,  generally  speaking,  profound ;  his  style  is  flow- 
ing, but  diffuse  and  indefinite;  his  characters  of  books  have  a 
vagueness  unpleasant  to  those  who  seek  for  precise  notions ;  his 
taste  is  correct  but  frigid.'  The  work  is,  however,  an  extraordi- 
nary performance,  embracing  both  ancient  and  modern  literature 
in  its  full  extent,  and  in  many  parts  with  little  assistance  from 
any  former  publication  of  the  kind. 

We  had  purposed  to  give  some  account  of  other  labourers  in 
the  same  field,  to  speak  of  the  Bibliographic  Instruction  of 
Debure,  a  most  valuable  and  important  catalogue,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  which  its  author  joined  the  practical  knowledge  of  a 
bookseller  to  the  learning  of  a  savant.  But  we  must  pass  by 
both  this  and  the  Manuel  du  Libraire  of  Brunet,  who  forsook 
his  own  profession  to  become  a  bookseller,  and  acquired  in  that 
calling  the  knowledge  of  the  various  editions  and  value  of  rare 
books,  for  which  his  work,  though  in  other  respects  of  high 
utility,  is  especially  remarkable.  Nor  have  we  time  to  dwell  on 
the  works  of  Maittaire,  Heinsius,  Kayser,  Querard,  Lambach, 
Ersch,  Namur,  and  a  host  of  others.  Of  these  the  most  valuable 
are  to  be  found  in  the  magnificent  reading-room  of  the  British 
Museum,  where  the  reader  who  is  curious  in  such  lore  will  find 
abundant  food  to  satisfy  his  most  ardent  inquiries. 

The  history  of  the  science  in  our  own  country  is  very  quickly 
told.  The  earliest  work  by  an  English  author  of  any  note  in 
Bibliography  was  the  Scriptorum  Ecclesiasticorum  Historia  lite- 
raria  of  Cave,  the  improved  edition  of  which  appeared  shortly 
after  the  death  of  its  compiler  in  1740-43.  The  results  of 
Cave's  researches  are  contained  in  two  tall  folios,  written  in 
Latin,  after  the  approved  manner  of  the  age.  The  chronological 
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order  is  followed^  and  thus  the  stream  of  history  is  pursued,  from 
the  birth  of  Christ,  for  fifteen  centuries.  With  the  accounts  of 
orthodox  writers  are  mingled  notices  of  the  opponents  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  of  the  various  councils  that  were  held.  It  is  not  to 
be  denied  that  there  is  a  great  display  of  learning,  and  much 
that  is  of  use  even  at  the  present  time ;  but  to  say  nothmg  of  the 
immense  accessions  which  have  since  been  made  to  Christian 
literature,  the  form  and  contents  of  Cavers  Historia  are  not 
calculated  to  satisfy  modem  requirements. 

A  far  more  successful  performance  was  the  Bibliotheca  Britan- 
nica — a  general  index  of  British  and  foreign  literature — of  Watt. 
The  life  of  its  author,  in  the  circumstances  of  his  early  poverty, 
in  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  grapple,  and  in  the 
learning  vrhich  he,  in  despite  of  all,  acquired,  might  be  compared 
with  that  of  Conrad  Gesner,  to  which  we  have  already  adverted, 
or  to  that  interesting  account  which  Hugh  Miller  gives  of  his 
own  early  history,  and  which  is  probably  more  familiar  to  the 
majority  of  our  readers.  Watt's  father  was  a  small  farmer  near 
Stewarton  in  Dumfriesshire,  and  Robert,  his  youngest  son,  was 
employed  at  an  early  age  as  ploughboy  to  a  neighbouring  farmer. 
No  education  could  have  seemed  less  likely  to  produce  our 
greatest  bibliographer.  Nor  did  his  prospects  soon  brighten. 
When  the  ambitious  youth  determined  to  leave  his  father's  roof, 
and  seek  for  independent  labour,  it  was  only  to  accompany  a 
body  of  men  who  worked  under  a  small  contractor ;  and  up  to  the 
age  of  eighteen,  E-obert  Watt  might  be  seen  driving  a  cart-load 
of  stones  or  bricks,  to  build  bridges,  or  repair  sewers.  In  this 
occupation,  however,  he  happened  to  be  engaged  on  B urns' s 
farm,  and  borrowed  a  few  volumes  from  the  poet's  library  for 
perusal  in  his  evening  rest  from  toil.  Thus  was  his  thirst  for 
knowledge  kindled  ]  and  with  the  money  saved  from  his  carter's 
wages,  he  bought  Bailey's  Dictionary  and  Burn's  English 
Grammar,  and  began  to  instruct  himself  in  his  native  tongue. 
He  next  joined  an  elder  brother  in  business  as  a  cabinet-maker, 
but  soon  after  threw  aside  his  bag  of  tools,  and,  having  entered 
as  a  student  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  was  in  due  course 
admitted  to  the  faculty  of  medicine,  like  so  many  of  his  feUow- 
labourers  in  the  same  division  of  literature.  The  project  of 
writing  the  Bibliotheca  arose  from  the  formation  of  his  own 
medical  library,  which  had  been  formed  to  aid  him  in  his 
lectures ;  and  he  at  first  intended  it  should  be  confined  to  that 
branch  of  science.  Gradually  he  decided  to  insert  a  catalogue 
of  books  on  law,  then  of  theology,  and  at  last — for  hitherto  he 
had  noticed  only  books  published  in  this  country — the  plan  was 
extended  so  as  to  embrace  foreign  literature. 
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"Watt  had  attained  to  great  eminence  in  his  profession  at 
Glasgow ;  but  he  gave  up  his  practice,  and  retired  to  a  country 
residence,  that  he  might  devote  himself  more  unreservedly  to  the 
completion  of  his  vast  undertaking.  That  undertaking  required 
enormous  application,  for  which  his  declining  years  and  physical 
sufferings  were  totally  unequal,  and  he  sank  beneath  its  burden. 
We  would  that  we  were  able  to  add,  that  the  work  on  which  he 
had  bestowed  so  much  toil,  and  from  which  he  has  derived  such 
extensive  fame,  had  obtained,  for  his  family  at  least,  a  fair 
pecuniary  reward.  But  one  misfortune  after  another  crowded 
upon  the  steps  of  his  ill-fated  volumes.  His  two  sons  betook 
themselves  with  such  eagerness  to  complete  their  father's  unfi- 
nished labours,  that  the  life  of  one  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  excessive 
application,  whilst  the  other  did  not  long  survive  the  publication 
of  the  book.  Ere  the  work  was  sent  to  the  press,  the  house  in 
which  Watt's  family  was  residing  was  broken  into,  and  the 
robbers  thrust  a  part  of  the  unpublished  manuscript  into  the  fire, 
in  mere  wantonness,  to  light  the  apartment,  and  thus  committed 
damage  which  it  required  nearly  a  year's  labour  to  replace.  And 
when  at  last  all  was  complete,  and  the  volumes  had  been  sold  to 
Messrs.  Constable  for  j62,000,  the  publishers  failed,  their  bills 
were  dishonoured,  and  the  author's  family  lost  all  the  benefit  of 
his  protracted  researches. 

Watt's  Bibliotheca  was  published  in  1824,  in  four  quarto 
volumes.  Two  of  these  contain  a  catalogue  of  upwards  of  fourteen 
thousand  authors,  their  names  being  alphabetically  arranged, 
whilst  under  each  is  placed  a  list  of  his  productions  in  chrono- 
logical order  as  they  were  published.  The  other  two  are 
indexed  under  different  subjects,  and  form  a  complete  system  of 
cross  references  to  the  volumes  of  authors.  The  partial 
biographer  of  Watt  calls  this  plan  entirely  new,  and  grounds 
his  claim  of  novelty  on  the  arrangement  of  these  latter  volumes. 
We  readily  allow  the  great  utility  and  convenience  of  the  plan ; 
but  with  the  Pandectce  of  Gesner,  however  imperfectly  per- 
formed, and  still  more  with  subsequent  works  before  us,  we 
think  that  Watt's  fame  must  rest  upon  some  other,  as  it 
certainly  does  upon  a  surer,  ground. 

We  will  not  dwell  upon  Dibdin's  various  works.  Though  not 
without  their  value,  they  are  of  a  stamp,  and  for  the  most  part 
written  in  a  spirit,  with  which  we  confess  that  we  have  little 
sympathy.  It  was  this  author's  misfortune  to  live  at  a  period 
when  literature  was  taken  up  rather  as  a  hobby  than  a  serious 
pursuit,  when  the  acquisition  of  property  in  rare  books  was 
more  eagerly  desired  than  increasing  knowledge,  and  when 
sumptuous  bindings  and  curious  editions  were  valued  irre- 
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spective  of  their  intrinsic  merits.  The  sole  criterion^  in  such  a 
state  of  things,  was  the  money  value  of  the  articles  :  the  literary 
treasure  held  its  place  amongst  the  curiosities  of  cracked  old 
china  or  other  so-called  specimens  of  vertu,  or  might  have 
ranked  with  Majolica  at  the  present  day.  The  possession  of  the 
most  precious  library,  whilst  a  like  taste  prevailed,  required  not 
extensive  reading  and  discrimination,  but  the  heaviest  purse  and 
the  lightest  head.  We  hope  that  phase  of  literature  is  passed, 
and  passed  away  for  ever. 

Mr.  Darling^s  works,  like  most  of  those  that  have  preceded 
them,  sprung  into  existence  from  an  actual  collection.  They 
are  '  the  result  of  a  careful  inspection,  often  leaf  by  leaf, 
of  the  books  contained  in  the  Metropolitan  Library.  It  is 
therefore  claimed  as  a  peculiar  advantage,  that  they  are  founded 
on  an  existing  library,  and  thus  possess  every  security  for 
correctness.^  The  plan  on  which  they  were  compiled  is  as 
follows  : — the  volume  of  authors  is  arranged  alphabetically ; 
each  name  of  any  importance  is  followed  by  a  brief  biographical 
notice,  with  an  account  of  the  most  important  editions,  and  then 
a  list  of  books  and  an  analysis  of  their  contents.  The  volume 
of  subjects,  of  which  five  monthly  parts  have  appeared,  is  divided 
under  different  headings,  such  as,  Universal  Knowledge,  General 
Bibliography  of  Theology,  The  Holy  Scriptures,  Versions,  Com- 
mentaries, &c.    But  we  proceed  to  treat  them  more  in  detail. 

In  favour  of  the  alphabetical  arrangement,  every  argument 
may  be  pleaded :  it  is  at  once  simple,  natural,  and  convenient ; 
so  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  early  works  in  which  a 
strange  alphabetical  arrangement  by  Christian  instead  of  family 
names  was  adopted,  it  has  been  very  generally  employed.  The 
biographies  are  very  brief,  but  to  the  point ;  in  most  instances 
admirably  conveying  exactly  what  we  want  to  know  about  a 
writer,  and  often  in  a  single  word,  such  as  '  Jansenist  ^  or  '  Jesuit,' 
'  Calvinist '  or  '  Arminian.'  The  principal  anonymous  works  are 
given  under  the  leading  word  in  their  titles ;  Acta  and  Concilia 
under  the  names  of  those  by  whom  they  were  compiled ;  whilst 
editors  have  either  a  description  of  their  labours  under  their  own 
names,  or  a  reference  to  the  authors  on  which  they  have  been 
occupied. 

The  distinctive  and  most  valuable  feature  of  this  book,  how- 
ever, is  the  copious  analysis  which  is  given  of  the  writings  of 
each  author.  Instead  of  a  mere  transcript  of  the  title-page,  or 
only  a  part  of  it,  Mr.  Darling  supplies  us  with  a  full  analytical 
view  of  the  subjects  on  which  each  author  has  written.  Tlius, 
for  instance,  under  the  head  of  Critici  Sacri,  we  are  not  only 
informed  that  the  Amsterdam  edition  of  1698-1732  is  the  best. 
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but  we  have  also  a  list  of  the  contents  of  all  the  thirteen  volumes, 
detailing  every  tract  in  the  four  volumes  of  Thesauri,  and 
extending  over  nearly  twelve  closely  printed  columns.  If  we 
pass  to  Muratori,  we  have  eight  columns  of  contents,  so  that 
we  may  tell  to  which  volume  to  turn  for  the  particular  treatise 
which  we  require.  We  might  instance,  as  like  specimens  of  the 
author^s  mode  of  treatment,  the  ample  synopses  of  the  works  of 
St.  Augustine,  and  of  the  writings  of  Patrick,  and  Richard 
Baxter.  It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  advantages 
which  are  thus  received  :  we  have  at  once  the  authors  and  the 
subjects,  and  are  saved  the  labour  of  turning  to  many  writers 
for  subjects  which  they  have  not  discussed.  Nor  would  it  be 
just  to  pass  from  this  feature  of  the  work  without  recording  our 
testimony  that  the  analyses  are  for  the  most  part  very  carefully 
and  judiciously  compiled. 

We  are  not,  we  confess,  so  well  satisfied  as  to  the  principle  on 
which  the  distribution  of  this  attention  is  based.  Why  John 
Puckle,  M.A.,  of  Brazennose  College,  Oxford,  Rural  Dean,  &c., 
and  Pyle,  M.A.,  father  and  son,  none  of  whom  are  of  much 
celebrity,  should  have  their  works  enumerated  at  length,  whilst 
Henry  Raikes,  M.A.,  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  Chester,  is 
not  so  favoured,  and  whilst  the  Bloomsbury  Lectures  and 
Edward  Blencowe's  Plain  Sermons  are  again  fully  detailed,  we 
cannot  tell.  We  merely  cite  these  as  instances  of  a  principle, 
not  because  we  assign  any  importance  to  the  omission  in  the  one 
case,  or  the  detail  in  the  other ;  but  because  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
divine  the  reason  on  which  the  distinction  is  grounded.  We 
must  admit  that  the  instances  of  such  omission  are  very  rare. 

Mr.  Darling  claims  it  in  his  preface  as  no  unimportant  feature 
of  his  work, — 

*  That  the  books  contained  in  the  collected  publications  of  early  and 
middle-age  writers  and  others  are  enumerated  at  length ;  such  as  the 
JBihliotheca  Patrum  of  De  la  Bigue,  of  Despont  and  Grallandius,  the 
Bollandine  Acta  Sanctorum^  the  collections  of  Combesis,  Routh, 
Cotelerius,  Martene  and  Durand,  D'Achery,  Mabillon,  Mui-atori, 
Sartini,  Canisius,  Assemani,  Ugolini,  Bishop  Gibson,  Wharton,  Gale 
and  Fell,  Twysden,  the  Boyle,  Moyer,  Bampton,  Hulsean,  and  War- 
burtonian  Lectures,  with  numerous  others.  In  the  enumeration  of  the 
edition  of  the  Councils  of  the  Church,  edited  by  Coletus,  not  only  the 
dates  of  all  the  councils  may  be  ascertained,  but  a  complete  list  of  the 
popes  will  be  found,  with  the  dates  of  their  ascent  to  the  papal  chair. 
In  that  of  Le  Quien's  Oriens  Ghristianus  will  be  found  the  names  of 
the  eastern  dioceses  ;  and  many  incidental  advantages  will  be  derived 
from  the  full  development  now  given  to  the  contents  of  books.' 

In  assenting  to  this,  we  cannot  but  express  our  surprise  at 
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the  omission  of  Migne,  whose  elaborate  and  costly  collections 
are  so  well  known.  An  equally  remarkable  oversight  is  the 
absence  of  any  notice  of  Eichhorn  or  his  works,  from  whom  so 
much  valuable  information  might  have  been  derived  on  several 
of  the  most  important  subjects  of  this  work.  This  silence  is 
the  more  astonishing,  as  Eichhorn's  name  is  mentioned  in  terms 
of  commendation  in  Mr.  Hallam^s  preface  to  his  Literary 
History.  Indeed,  from  his  vocation  as  professor  of  theology  at 
Gottingen,  and  from  his  extensive  acquaintance  with  Hebrevr 
and  Oriental  literature,  Eichhorn  had  peculiar  claims  for  admis- 
sion to  these  pages.  He  wrote  introductions  to  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  and  to  the  Apocrypha,  a  Repertorium  for 
Biblical  and  Oriental  literature,  a  Bibliotheque  Generate  of 
biblical  literature ;  and  planned  a  most  extensive  Bibliography,  to 
be  executed  by  some  most  eminent  scholars  whom  he  associated 
with  himself,  and  over  the  completion  of  which  he  was  to 
exercise  surveillance. 

A¥e  do  not  think  the  abstracts  of  the  contents  of  the  Edinburgh 
and  Quarterly  Reviews  additions  of  much  value  to  the  Cyclopaedia  : 
they  are  long  enough  to  occupy  a  considerable  amount  of  space, 
without  being  full  enough  to  exhaust  the  subject-matter  of  the 
Reviews.  They  jumble  together  a  mass  of  most  incongruous 
subjects,  whilst  the  exclusion  of  some  is  quite  as  arbitrary  as  the 
introduction  of  others,  and  the  list  of  authors  given  is  of  the 
most  meagre  kind,  such  as  could  be  obtained  without  any 
inquiry  or  research ;  and  which  might  have  been,  and,  if  neces- 
sary at  all,  ought  to  have  been,  very  considerably  extended. 
Besides,  the  presence  of  these  abstracts  challenges  attention  to 
the  absence  of  other  lists  equally  worthy.  Mr.  Darling^s  book 
is  intended  for  English  readers,  and  especially  for  students  (we 
use  the  word  in  its  broadest  sense)  in  theology :  for  the  former  a 
carefully  compiled  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  Revue  de  Deux 
Mondes  and  the  Bibliotheque  Universelle — and  we  know  no  one 
who  would  have  been  more  fitted  than  M.  Masson  to  undertake 
such  a  task — would  have  been  far  more  valuable  than  any  account 
of  these  two  series,  which  are  accessible  in  every  tenth-rate 
library ;  whilst  for  the  latter  there  are  critiques  in  the  Eclectic , 
in  the  Christian  Remembrancer,  the  Monthly,  the  British  CritiCy 
and  the  Biblical  Reviews,  whose  speciality  would  be  more 
accordant  with  their  peculiar  pursuits. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr.  Darling  would  have  judged 
more  wisely,  had  he  confined  his  first  volume  more  exclusively 
to  theological  literature.  We  are  quite  aware  that  in  such  an 
undertaking  no  very  arbitrary  line  can  well  be  drawn  ;  that 
other  branches  of  human  learning,  such  as  philosophy,  history, 
and  poetry,  are  so  inseparably  wedded  v/ith  divinity,  that  they 
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cannot  without  great  violence  be  torn  asunder.  No  one,  we 
imagine,  will  regret  the  lengthened  notices  of  Muratori,  of 
Bacon,  Locke,  Newton,  and  others;  but  we  think  a  discrimi- 
nating judgment  would  have  excluded  many  of  the  names  we  find 
inserted.  The  Cyclopjedia,  we  fancy,  in  these  instances  was 
made  to  subserve  the  interests  of  Mr.  Darling's  library ;  but  in  a 
work  of  more  than  3,000  pages  of  closely  printed  matter, — a 
work,  be  it  remembered,  which  must  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances  necessarily  be  a  compromise,  and  cannot  hope  to 
exhaust  even  its  restricted  subject, — a  very  considerable  saving 
of  space  might  have  been  effected  by  the  omission  of  many 
titles  which  now  appear.  Admitting  the  principle  on  which 
Mr.  Darling  defends  his  practice,  that  ^  theology,  properly  con- 
sidered, extends  over  all  departments  of  human  pursuits,  and 
receives  illustration  and  confirmation  from  all  sources  of  infor- 
mation ; '  we  ask  what  advantage  the  student  in  theology  can 
possibly  derive  from  learning  that  on  the  shelves  of  the  Metro- 
politan Library  there  is  to  be  found  a  copy  of  Gordon  Cumming^s 
Hunting  Adventui'es  in  the  Interior  of  Africa ;  with  Notices  of 
native  Tribes,  and  various  Zoological  Anecdotes ,  in  two  vols.,  Svo. ; 
— from  being  told  that  Caius  Valerius  Catullus  was  a  Latin  poet, 
born  at  Verona,  b.c.  86,  who  lived  for  nearly  46  years ;  whose 
Poemata  are  contained  in  Maittaire's  Opera,  part  i.,  p.  342,  and 
are  to  be  found  in  small  octavo,  united  with  Tibullus,  Propertius, 
and  Gallus,  in  the  Basil  edition  of  1530 ; — or  even  from  a  table 
of  contents  to  Sir  Walter  Scott^s  works,  which  occupies  two 
entire  columns  ?  These  objections  would  be  trifling,  if  they 
were  applicable  only  to  the  examples  quoted ;  but  in  the  gross, 
similar  cases  amount  to  no  inconsiderable  number,  and  have 
seriously  increased  the  bulk  and  consequent  expense  of  the 
Cyclopaedia.  Nor  can  we  think  that  greater  discrimination  has 
been  shown  in  the  frequent  crowding  into  a  small  space  and 
inferior  type,  under  the  general  heading  of  ^  other  works,^  such 
productions  of  the  authors  quoted  as  had  not  a  place  in  Mr. 
Darling^s  own  collection  of  books.  Their  absence  was  in  many 
instances  due  to  their  excessive  rarity;  but  this  was  only  a 
reason  why  they  should  have  been  most  fully  described.  We 
would  press  this  desirability  of  restricting  the  work  to  the 
literature  of  theology  with  greater  urgency,  because  the  field  of 
learning  is  now  so  greatly  increased,  that  it  is  very  hard  to  find 
any  one  who  is  competent  satisfactorily  to  undertake  even  a 
single  branch  of  Bibliography.  We  are  not  afraid  that  Mr. 
Darling  should  fall  into  the  error  of  the  learned  Lambecius, 
who  designed  a  scheme  of  literary  history  so  magnificent,  that 
he  only  lived  to  carry  it  down  to  the  days  of  Moses  and  Cadmus. 
But  we  know  that  this  desire  to  embrace  too  wide  a  sphere 
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within  tlieir  pa^es  is  the  rock  on  which  many  bibliographers 
have  split.  We  are  sure  that  the  pecuniary  success  of  the 
undertaking  will  be  furthered  by  the  adoption  of  our  suggestion 
in  a  future  edition.  We  can  believe  that  very  few  purchasers  of 
the  Cyclopaedias  would  object  to  the  insertion  of  the  class  of 
notices  under  consideration ;  but  they  will  be  received  with  the 
amount  of  appreciation  which  is  proverbially  accorded  to  a  gift- 
horse,  and  their  absence  would  be  equally  disregarded. 

We  have  noticed  a  few  faults  of  excess  ;  we  find  a  greater  diffi- 
culty in  finding  those  of  defect.  ^  The  omission  of  the  names  of 
Migne  and  Eichhorn  has  been  already  adverted  to ;  we  mark 
that,  under  the  name  of  Aaron  Pick,  a  literal  translation  from 
the  Hebrew  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets  is  noticed ;  whereas 
no  account  is  given  of  the  Bible  Student's  Concordance  by  the 
same  author,  a  work  of  some  celebrity,  and  of  great  use  in 
enabling  the  reader  to  ascertain  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  of  every  word  in  the  Old  Testament.. .  There  is  no 
mention  of  the  modern  edition  of  Reach's  Tropologia,  nor  of  any 
edition  of  Green's  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament.  Amongst 
the  list  of  modern  tract- writers  we  look  in  vain  for  the  name  of 
Mr.  Ryle,  whose  writings  have  exceeded  in  popularity  any  of 
the  same  class  in  the  present  day.  Nor  has  the  wide  acceptance 
obtained  by  the  Mission  to  the  Mysore  secured  a  place  for  the 
name  of  William  Arthur;  whilst  W.  B.  Mackenzie's  books  have 
also  been  left  out.  We  question,  too,  whether  recent  French 
authors  have  received  due  consideration.  There  is  but  a  meagre 
notice  of  two  only  of  the  numerous  works  of  Vinet ;  and  one  of 
these  seems  to  owe  its  admission  to  its  English  dress ;  whilst  the 
works  of  the  holy  and  renowned  Adolphe  Monod,  the  Histoire 
des  Refugies  Protestants  de  France  of  M.  Ch.  Weiss,  and  the 
writings  of  Gasparin,  which  have  exercised  so  wide  an  influence 
in  Switzerland,  are,  amongst  others,  passed  over  in  silence. 

So  rapidly,  moreover,  do  our  stores  accumulate,  and  so  quickly 
is  the  knowledge  of  certain  books  communicated,  that  we  find  a 
whole  series  of  theological  contests  has  been  fought  out,  from 
first  to  last,  since  the  Cyclopaedia  Bibliographic  a  was  published, 
and  whose  dates  of  publication  preclude  the  possibility  of  their 
appearance.  We  shall  doubtless  find  inserted  in  due  order, 
under  the  head  of  Commentaries,  the  two  famous  volumes  of 
Jowett,  and  the  works  of  his  defenders;  while  Stanley  and 
Patterson,  and  a  host  of  others  that  have  since  sprung  into 
existence,  will  be  duly  chronicled  and  catalogued.  No  contro- 
versy of  so  deep  importance  as  those  which  Mr.  Jowett's  books, 
and  those  of  Drs.  Donaldson  and  Davidson,  respectively  occa- 
sioned, was  ever  crowded  into  so  short  a  space  of  time,  so  much 
occupied  men's  minds,  and  then  so  quickly  died  away.  The 
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fields  of  sacred  criticism,  too,  and  grammar,  are  being  tilled  with 
an  increasing  energy,  and  we  hope  to  see  a  copious  and  full 
account  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  exegesis  as 
Mr.  Darling's  work  progresses.  All  these  afford  material  for 
immense  research ;  and  we  hope  that  those  whose  studies  make 
them  most  familiar  with  such  works,  will  give  their  voluntary  aid 
to  render  this  Cyclopaedia  as  full  and  accurate  as  can  be  wished. 

By  far  the  least  satisfactory  portion  of  Mr.  Darling^s  second 
volume  is  the  account  given  under  the  heading  of  General 
Bibliography.  The  list  of  authors  is  very  incomplete,  the  names 
are  arranged  on  no  system,  that  we  can  discover,  either  chronolo- 
gical or  alphabetical,  whilst  the  books  are  not  definitely  described, 
nor  their  special  merits  recorded.  We  search  the  list  in  vain 
for  Giorgi,  Ersch,  Heinsius,  Peignot,  Querard,  Lambinet, 
Namur,  or  Reifi'enberg :  an  omission  the  more  unaccountable, 
when  we  recollect  that  Namur  has  published  a  classified  list  of 
such  authorities,  with  an  elaborate  division  into  the  difi'erent 
departments  in  which  they  have  been  severally  employed.  Of 
course,  there  must  be  a  limit  to  the  admission  of  names ;  but 
some  of  these  are  eminent  in  their  respective  spheres  to  a  degree 
far  beyond  a  few  of  the  authors  mentioned,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
fact,  that  the  value  of  any  such  a  catalogue  is  mainly  dependent  on 
its  fulness.  Nor  are  we  better  satisfied  when  we  turn  from  the 
quantity  to  the  quality  of  the  performance.  There  is  nothing 
to  indicate  the  comparative  value  of  even  the  authors  deemed 
worthy  of  mention.  Far  from  the  full  and  copious  analysis 
which  is  given  of  works  that  are  much  more  accessible,  Mr. 
Darling  is  generally  content  with  a  bare  transcription  of  the 
title.  With  the  exception  of  a  very  short  note  after  the  names 
of  Gesner  and  Lipenius, — of  which  that  to  the  latter  is  to  inform 
us  that  the  Bibliotheca  is  called  realis,  because  arranged  under 
subjects,  and  not  under  authors, — there  is  but  a  single  Ime  of 
explanation  to  the  whole  division.  We  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  work  of  Lipenius,  but  we  believe  that  it  is  not  very  highly 
esteemed,  and  are  surprised  that  it  should  be  so  singularly 
favoured.  Surely,  too,  the  other  works  required  some  explana- 
tion :  at  least,  for  readers  who  did  not  know  the  meaning  of 
realiSy  it  might  have  been  useful  to  note  that  few  treatises  are 
more  generally  reliable  than  the  Bibliographie  Instructive  of 
Debure;  to  warn  that  the  Manuel  du  Libraire  of  Brunet, 
though  extremely  valuable  to  the  bookseller,  especially  in  the 
Paris  edition  of  1842,  has  yet  been  described  by  Ebert  as  a  work 
whose  highest  principle  is  the  actual  or  possible  value  of  a  work 
in  the  Paris  market;  and  to  point  out  that  Ebert,  whose 
conscientious  labour  and  accuracy  have  caused  him  to  be 
rendered  into  English,  and  printed  at  the  Oxford  University 
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press,  had  at  least  placed  before  himself  a  higher  aim,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  his  work  subordinate  to  a  scientific  object. 
The  labours,  however,  of  the  learned  German  are  passed  over 
in  two  short  lines,  whilst  three  times  that  space  is  in  immediate 
succession  assigned  to  Kett^s  Elements  of  General  Knowledge. 
We  would  not  have  grudged  the  space,  which  from  a  fellow- 
labourer  would  have  been  heartily  and  gracefully  given,  for 
notices  of  Watt  and  Kayser,  of  Dibdin  and  Lowndes,  their  lives 
and  works. 

We  have  been  the  more  surprised  at  the  meagre  character  of 
this  part  of  Mr.  Darling's  second  work,  because  it  would  be 
impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  extensive  fulness  and 
amplitude  with  which  the  succeeding  portions  of  the  same  work 
are  being  treated.  There  are  some  most  valuable  sections,  in 
which  Introductions  to  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures,  works  on 
Inspiration  and  Biblical  Criticism,  on  the  Authenticity,  Autho- 
rity, and  Truth  of  the  Scriptures,  are  catalogued,  and  which 
contain  a  great  amount  of  very  useful  information.  Under  these  / 
different  titles,  of  which  we  have  only  quoted  a  few,  all  the 
apparatus  amassed  by  the  learning  of  so  many  divines  is  gathered 
into  a  space  which  admits  of  a  speedy  reference.  Nor  can  we  ' 
pass  over  without  high  commendation  the  admirably  condensed 
account  of  the  diflPerent  editions  of  the  Bible,  of  the  various 
versions,  ancient  and  modern,  and  of  the  manuscripts  on  which 
the  most  noted  of  Biblical  editors  have  relied.  The  description 
of  the  contents  and  history  of  the  larger  Polyglots  is  at  once 
comprehensive  and  clear,  whilst  occupying  the  smallest  space 
consistent  with  those  qualities.  The  editions  of  the  Hebrew 
text  are  traced  in  chronological  order  from  the  Psalterium 
Hebraicum,  the  first  printed  book  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
which  was  published  in  1477,  down  to  those  which  have  appeared 
in  the  last  few  years.  Then  follows,  shortly  afterwards,  an 
equally  valuable  account  of  the  editions  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament,  in  which  the  principal  exemplars  are  traced  up  to 
the  four  standard  text  editions  on  which  they  were  based  ; 
whilst  hardly  one  of  any  note  is  passed  over  without  a  succinct, 
but  judicious,  notice  of  its  special  merits;  and  with  this  is  often 
combined  some  of  that  gossip  about  prices,  in  which  certain 
collectors  curiously  revel.  Indeed,  all  this  part  of  Mr.  Darling's 
work  is  worthy  of  our  hearty  approval.  We  speak  from  practical 
experience.  We  have  subjected  it  to  careful  inquiry,  not  only 
in  the  accounts  of  those  more  noted  editions  which  would 
naturally  command  the  attention  of  the  compiler,  but  in  smaller 
and  less  known  instances ;  and  we  have  very  rarely  been  dis- 
appointed. 

All  this  part  of  his  undertaking  Mr.  Darling  has  accom-, 
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plished,  we  believe,  far  more  satisfactorily — we  are  certain,  far 
more  succinctly,  and  at  a  less  cost  to  the  reader  both  of  time 
and  money — than  any  of  his  predecessors.  But  this  portion  of 
the  Cyclopedia  J  useful  though  it  is,  is  not  by  any  means  the 
most  original  or  striking.  All  this  has  been  already  essayed, 
and,  to  some  extent,  successfully,  by  others ;  but,  in  passing 
from  these  introductory  subjects  to  direct  Commentaries  on  the 
Bible,  Mr.  Darling  has  adopted  a  plan  which  has  never  previously 
been  attempted,  or,  if  at  all,  not  on  any  scale  that  is  commen- 
surate with  that  which  is  here  employed.  After  giving  a 
chronological  list  of  commentators  on  the  whole  or  the  larger 
portions  of  any  one  of  the  books  of  holy  writ,  we  have  each 
chapter  considered  verse  by  verse,  with  references  to  the  various 
tracts  or  sermons  in  which  they  have  been  elucidated.  We  select 
any  book  as  an  example,  say  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon.  Here  we 
have  first  a  catalogue  of  fifty-three  authors  who  have  written  on 
the  entire  book.  This  is  followed  by  a  second  catalogue,  indi- 
cating what  authors  have  treated  of  the  separate  verses  of  the 
first  chapter,  in  which  fifty  writers  on  that  single  portion  are 
quoted,  and  so  on  for  the  remaining  chapters  to  the  end  of  the 
book. 

It  is  needless  to  enlarge  upon  the  advantages  of  this  plan. 
Who  does  not  know  what  it  is  to  turn  to  some  general  Com- 
mentary for  light  upon  a  difficult  passage,  and  find  that  whilst 
abundance  of  words  are  expended  on  the  clearer  portions,  the 
difficulty  itself  has  been  carefully  avoided?  Or  who,  again,  is 
ignorant  that  a  vast  mass  of  most  valuable  information  on  such 
subjects,  tending  to  clear  up  what  is  ambiguous,  to  explain  what 
seems  contradictory,  and  to  unfold  what  is  incomprehensible,  is 
indeed  somewhere  to  be  found  in  the  multifarious  writings  that 
have  issued  from  the  press,  but  without  some  such  index  is 
utterly  inaccessible  ?  What  the  well- digested  and  comprehen- 
sive table  of  contents  is  to  the  writings  of  a  single  author,  this 
second  part  of  the  Cyclopcedia  Bibliographica  will  be  to  the 
whole  range  of  theological  literature.  Our  readers  may  form 
some  conception  of  the  extent  to  which  this  undertaking  has 
been  fulfilled,  when  they  learn  that  the  references  to  dificrent 
works  on  the  whole  or  parts  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  alone 
amount  to  upwards  of  six  thousand,  which  are  at  the  same  time 
so  arranged  that  the  information  given  on  any  single  verse  may 
be  at  once  discovered. 

There  is  only  one  other  point  on  which  we  will  touch  before 
concluding  our  remarks,  viz.,  as  to  the  general  tone  of  these 
volumes.  It  is  essential  to  the  value  of  such  a  Cyclopcedia,  that 
it  should  be  entirely  free  from  any  suspicion  of  party  spirit.  A 
suppression  of  the  evidence  on  either  or  any  side  would  be  fatal 
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to  its  general  utility.  We  can  add  our  emphatic  testimony,  that 
-this  condition  is  fulfilled.  The  author  does  not  obtrude  his 
opinions  or  judgments  on  the  works  cited_,  nor  does  he  exclude  any 
branch  of  theology however  heterodox,  from  his  pages.  If  we 
were  to  estimate  the  compiler's  sentiments  from  the  fulness  of 
the  notices  which  his  work  contains,  we  should  conclude  by 
turns  that  he  belonged  to  every  known  section  of  the  Christian 
Church.  The  accounts  of  the  Fathers  are  enough  to  gratify  the 
strongest  advocate  for  patristic  theology :  the  description  of 
the  writings  of  the  Reformers,  the  minute  classification  of  even 
the  minor  works  of  our  Puritan  divines,  and  of  the  great  Church 
writers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  are  all  executed  with  admi- 
rable impartiality.  Calvinist  and  Arminian,  Churchman  and 
Dissenter,  Romanist  and  Protestant,  Millenarian,  Montanist, 
and  all  the  other  thousand  phases  of  Christianity,  find  their 
places  in  the  wide  embrace  of  this  Cyclopcedia. 

But  it  is  time  to  bring  our  paper  to  a  close.  We  are 
fully  conscious  that  works  such  as  these,  on  which  such  an 
amount  of  labour  has  been  expended,  cannot  be  exhausted,  or 
have  justice  done  them,  in  the  space  to  which  we  have  confined 
ourselves.  But  our  object  in  these  remarks  has  been  not  to 
criticize  minutely  the  smaller  items  of  a  work  which  is  already 
extended  to  upwards  of  four  thousand  pages,  but  to  bring  it 
before  the  notice  of  that  large  class  of  our  readers  to  whom  it 
would  be  almost  invaluable.  We  are  not,  it  is  true,  slavishly 
subject  to  authority  in  questions  of  theology ;  and  we  claim  the 
right  of  deciding,  each  one  for  himself,  on  subjects  which  have 
a  most  sacred  and  individual  interest  to  each  one  of  us ;  but 
that  does  not  lessen  our  estimation  of  the  value  to  be  assigned 
to  those  learned  divines  who  may  have  laboured  in  any  quarter 
to  which  we  are  ourselves  attracted. 

We  cannot  but  feel  the  justice  of  the  remark  in  Mr.  Darling's 
preface,  that  '  the  advantages  of  bibliographical  science  are  not 
yet  to  any  great  extent  either  understood  or  appreciated  in  this 
country.'  But  this  understanding  and  appreciation  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  exist  in  the  absence  of  any  modern  work  on  the 
subject,  which  should  be  at  once  trustworthy  and  accessible.  The 
expensiveness  of  the  works  of  former  bibliographers  put  them 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  many ;  and  Mr.  Darling  has  taken  the 
most  effectual  measure  for  the  removal  of  his  own  complaint  by 
the  publication  of  his  volumes.  We  congratulate  him  on  the 
successful  termination  of  his  long  labours  on  the  first  part  of 
his  undertaking.  We  are  sure  that  his  work  only  requires  to 
be  more  widely  known,  and  a  copy  of  it  will  find  a  place  in 
every  good  library.  In  succeeding  editions,  when  all  reference 
to  his  own  Metropolitan  Institution  will  be  no  longer  of  import- 
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ance,  we  trust  to  see  the  volume  of  Authors  confined  morfe 
strictly  to  works  in  some  degree  connected  with  theology ; 
whilst  the  space  now  occupied  by  other  books  will  be  filled  in  by 
works  now  omitted  or  new  productions.  In  the  second  portion^  we 
hope  the  author  will  carry  out  the  plan  he  has  adopted  in  treat- 
ing of  works  on  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Striving  rather  to  tell  us 
all  that  has  been  written  on  one  point,  than  a  part  of  what  has 
been  said  on  many, — completeness,  rather  than  diffuseness,  will 
make  this  a  work  that  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  And  if  the 
learned  reader  shall  find  inaccuracies  which  we  have  failed  to 
notice,  let  him  remember  the  plea  of  one  who  was  most  illustrious 
in  this  branch  of  literature  :  '  //  faudrait  savoir  bien  des  choses, 
et  certainement  bien  plus  que  ne  vaut  cette  science,  pour  ne  pas  se 
tromper  souvent  en  Bibliographic. ' 


Art.  VII. — ] .  Unprotected  Females  in  Norway :  or,  The 
pjleasantest  Way  of  travelling  there,  passing  through  Denmark 
and  Sweden.  With  Scandinavian  Sketches  from  Nature. 
London:  G.  Routledge  and  Co.  1857. 

2.  Voyage  d'une  Femme  au  Spitzberg.  Par  Madame  Leonie 
D^AuNET.  Paris :  Librairie  de  L.  Hachette  et  Deux- 
ieme  Edition.  1855. 

Lady  travellers  are  enterprising  and  expert, — sometimes 
ambitious  too.  Unlike  her  sister  of  the  East,  ^  so  tender  and 
delicate/  that  she  will  ^  not  adventure  to  set  the  sole  of  her  foot 
upon  the  ground  for  delicateness  and  tenderness ; '  our  Western 
woman  is  trained  to  tread  in  man^s  footsteps  the  world  over. 
Making  up  by  spirit  and  elasticity  what  she  lacks  in  hardihood 
and  strength,  she  braves  peril  and  endures  fatigue.  She  has 
even  ventured  among  the  floating  ice-islands  of  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
and  found  foothold  on  the  hard,  slippery,  glistening  side  of  Mont 
Blanc.  It  is  man's  business  to  pioneer,  and  his  glory;  c^est 
le  premier  pas  qui  coute  ;  but,  the  first  step  taken,  with  aspiring 
aim  and  ready  imitative  faculty,  woman  enters  the  open  door, 
and  pursues  the  newly-tracked  path.  So  has  she  been  man's 
follower  and  rival  in  the  various  branches  of  literature,  science, 
and  art ;  with  what  occasional  success  is  attested  by  such  names, 
among  many  others,  as  those  of  Elizabeth  Smith  and  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning,  Mary  Somerville  and  Rosa  Bonheur.  Even 
where  she  has  failed,  her  very  efi'orts  seem  to  hint  that  there 
may  be  a  good  time  coming, — a  time  that  neither  skill  nor  strife 
of  hers  can  hasten — when  enfranchised  woman,  with  larger 
powers  and  larger  scope  for  their  development,  shall  be  the  more 
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equal  associate  of  him  whom  she  has  been  schooled  to  regard  as 
her  ruler  and  guide  ever  since  in  Eden  she  pressed  before  him 
into  sin.  Be  that  as  it  may,  while  on  this  earth,  and  in  the 
body,  she  must  fill  a  secondary  place,  and  do  a  different  kind  of 
work.  It  is  her  interest  and  happiness  to  be  content  with  this 
position.  Woman  loses  something  in  dignity  and  grace  when 
she  breaks  down  the  guards  thrown  around  her  delicacy  by 
the  general  opinion  of  an  age  of  ripe  civilization.  We  may 
be  called  old-fashioned,  yet  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  it  would 
not  give  us  unmixed  pleasure  to  meet  one  of  our  fair  country- 
women sitting  a  la  Zouave  on  a  mountain  pony,  with  her  ^  tresses 
unconfined,  wooed  by  each^  Norwegian  ^wind.^ 

Doubtless  there  are  occasions  when,  for  a  great  object,  a 
great  sacrifice  should  be  made.  Conventional  proprieties  must 
not  be  a  bar  to  a  work  of  mercy  which  woman  only  can  do. 
Florence  Nightingale  did  well  when,  undeterred  by  thoughtless 
laugh,  or  witty  word,  or  the  whispered  doubt  of  her  sympathizing 
yet  timid  fellow- countrywomen,  she  crossed  the  threshold  of  a 
lady-like  retirement,  and  bore  the  gaze  of  the  world.  And  so 
with  that  other  who,  (if  old  story  tells  truly,)  in  a  ruder  and  less  ^ 
scrupulous  age,  conquered  her  shrinking  woman^s  modesty  by  ^ 
her  strong  woman^s  compassion^  and  bowed  to  a  cruel  and 
shameless  behest. 

'  Then  she  rode  forth,  clothed  on  with  chastity : 

 ,  She  took  the  tax  away, 

And  built  herself  an  everlasting  name.' 

And  the  principle  which  we  apply  to  great  occasions,  may 
serve  us  also  in  the  lesser  concerns  of  daily  occurrence.  When 
a  woman^s  motive  in  breaking  through  ordinary  restraint  is  the 
good  of  others,  we  either  approve  or  excuse ;  but  where  it  is 
clear  that  there  is  no  self-sacrifice  in  the  case,  where  we  believe 
her  to  be  prompted  by  a  love  of  pleasure,  or  a  desire  for  notoriety, 
we  neither  praise  nor  pardon  :  we  condemn.  Thus,  on  taking  up 
the  books  at  the  head  of  this  article,  we  confess  to  more 
immediate  sympathy  with  the  Frenchwoman  who  travelled 
under  her  husband^ s  escort,  than  with  the  Englishwoman  who, 
voting  men  useless  on  a  journey,  set  forth  unattended  by  father, 
husband,  brother,  or  servant.  And  our  feeling  gathers  strength  . 
as  we  proceed.  The  '  Unprotected ' — she,  we  mean,  who  writes 
the  book,  for  the  other  lady  appears  only  in  a  passive  character 
— seems  never  to  lose  sight  of  herself;  her  personal  adventures 
form  her  chief  topic  of  discourse;  and  how  she  strikes  the 
country  is  a  question  with  her  of  deeper  interest  than  '  how  it 
strikes  a  stranger.^  The  protected  lady,  on  the  contrary,  saved 
from  the  consciousness  of  doing  an  extraordinary  thing,  has  aiqi 
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eye  for  all  that  is  beautiful  and  grand  in  nature,  for  all  that  is 
new  and  interesting  in  the  habits  of  those  with  whom  she  mingles. 
Madame  D^Aunet  merely  crossed  Norway,  en  route  to  Spitz- 
bergen;  but  her  cursory  notes  of  travel  are  full  of  life  and 
picturesque  detail.  Before,  however,  trusting  ourselves  to  her 
guidance,  or  that  of  the  other  ladies,  we  will  give  a  passing 
glance  at  the  general  aspect  of  the  country  through  which  they 
travelled. 

The  Norway  of  our  childhood,  as  represented  on  ordinary 
maps,  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  a  long,  continuous  range  of  hills, 
dividing  it  from  Sweden,  and  extending  from  the  Naes  in  the 
south  to  the  North  Cape.  But  a  truer  notion  would  be  given 
by  omitting  this  backbone,  and  substituting  for  it  something  re- 
sembling the  shagreen  covering  of  certain  kinds  of  fish.  The 
mountains  of  Norway  are  neither  one  connected  chain  running 
through  an  otherwise  flat  country,  nor  are  they  distinct  elevations. 
The  whole  country  is  mountainous,  and  the  south  especially 
is  distinguished  by  a  series  of  plateaux,  or  table-lands,  called 
there  ^fjelds,^  more  or  less  connected  together,  though  frequently 
separated  by  narrow  and  deep  valleys.  The  general  elevation 
of  these  fjelds  is  fully  three  thousand  feet  above  the  sea;  but, 
rising  higher  than  they,  are  mountain  summits,  aiguilles,  of  which 
the  highest  yet  measured  is  said  to  attain  an  elevation  of  eight 
thousand  five  hundred  feet.  Some  of  the  fjelds  have  well-known 
names,  and  are  often  traversed,  as  the  Sogne-fjeld,  the  Dovre- 
fjeld,  the  Fille-fjeld,  and  the  Hardanger-fjeld;  but  others  have 
been  as  yet  only  imperfectly  explored,  and  among  them  are 
glaciers  whose  peculiarities  have  still  to  be  described. 

It  is  not  for  the  sake  of  its  fjelds,  storm-swept  and  wild, 
trackless,  or  at  least  difficult  of  passage,  that  tourists  are  usually 
drawn  to  Norway.  It  has  a  strong  attraction  in  its  rivers  and 
waterfalls.  The  abundance  of  its  running  water  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  flat  surface  of  the  highlands  which  receive 
and  retain,  in  lakes  or  tarns,  the  more  than  ordinary  supply  of 
rain  that  falls  in  the  country;  and  by  the  quantity  of  snow, 
accumulated  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  that  the  sun  of 
summer  melts.  Countless  streams  thus  formed  work  their  way 
seaward  ;  but  they  cannot  find  a  smooth  passage  in  this  land  of 
rocks.  Sometimes,  as  with  the  Rjukan-foss,  a  heavy  volume  of 
water  forces  itself  through  a  narrow  chasm,  falling  several 
hundred  feet  into  a  rocky  basin,  with  a  loud,  hissing  sound; 
sometimes  there  is  a  series  of  falls,  one  broad  surface  of  rock 
after  another  being  covered  with  a  white,  changeful  drapery, 
and  the  sound  heard  being  a  murmur  rather  than  a  roar ;  often 
a  single  thread,  bright  as  silver,  falls  down  a  steep  clifi",  con- 
necting the  valley  below  with  the  fjeld  two  thousand  feet  above 
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it,  and  surprising  the  observer  by  its  continuity,  till,  on  reaching 
the  spot,  he  finds  how  much  his  eye  has  been  deceived  as  to  its 
volume  and  weight. 

Another  peculiar  feature  of  Norwegian  scenery  is  to  be 
found  in  its  fjords,  inlets  from  the  jagged  coast  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  country,  that  carry  there  the  blue  sea,  with  its 
tides,  and  surf,  and  salt.  The  Sogne  -fjord  is  a  hundred  and  ten 
miles  in  length.  Many  of  these  fjords  are  pent  in  on  either  side 
by  perpendicular  cliffs,  no  footway  being  left  at  their  base. 
Such  is  the  case  with  the  Niiroe-fjord,  one  of  the  many  ramifi- 
cations of  the  Sogne-fjord,  of  which  Professor  Forbes  speaks  as 
'most  desolate,  and  even  terrific.^  He  says,  'My  companion 
had  fallen  into  a  deep  sleep ;  the  air  was  still,  damp,  and  calm ; 
the  oars  plashed,  with  a  slow  measure,  into  the  deep,  black, 
fathomless  abyss  of  water  below,  which  was  bounded  on  either 
side  by  absolute  walls  of  rock,  without,  in  general,  the  smallest 
slope  of  debris  at  the  foot,  or  space  enough  anywhere  for  a  goat 
to  stand ;  and  whose  tops,  high  as  they  indeed  are,  seemed  higher 
by  being  lost  in  clouds  which  formed,  as  it  were,  a  level  roof  over 
us,  corresponding  to  the  watery  floor  beneath.^ 

Then  there  are  the  forests  of  Norway;  not  those  only  to 
which  her  children  have  been  largely  indebted  for  the  materials 
of  commerce,  but  those  standing  on  wilder  tracts  of  country, 
untroubled  as  yet  by  the  hand  of  the  feller,  where  the  giants  of 
former  generations  have  fallen  and  gone  to  decay,  and  where 
many  a  noble  shaft  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  height  still 
rears  its  stately  form  above  a  thick  undergrowth  of  lesser  trees. 
None  of  us  doubts  of  the  abundance  of  pine  to  be  seen  in 
Norway,  especially  those  kinds  commonly  known  as  Scotch  and 
spruce  firs,  that  furnish  the  red  and  white  deals  and  timber  of 
our  builders :  but  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  woods  of 
Norway  are  not  altogether  monotonous ;  but  that,  fringing  many 
a  ravine  and  watercourse,  may  be  seen  the  varied  foliage  of  the 
birch,  alder,  and  ash.  On  the  shore  of  the  Skaggerack,  even 
oaks  are  not  uncommon ;  and  farther  north,  the  graceful 
branches  of  the  wych-elm,  and  the  full,  rich,  rounded  form  of 
the  sycamore,  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape.  The  aspen  is 
common,  enlivening  the  woods  with  its  smooth  white  bark  and 
delicate  leaves,  which,  in  rocky  declivities,  change  early  to  a 
bright  yellow.  The  limit  of  the  pine  growth  is  about  2,900 
feet;  but  the  birch  climbs  higher  up,  clothing  the  grey  cliffs 
with  verdure  to  the  height  of  3,300  feet.  Still  higher,  a  stunted 
willow  and  the  juniper  are  found ;  and  when  these  plants  cease 
to  grow,  a  creeping  dwarf  birch,  about  six  inches  high,  with 
reindeer  moss,  succeeds,  and,  clinging  to  the  cold  mountain  side, 
more  than  priys  back  in  cheerful  beauty  what  it  gathers  of  scanty 
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nourishment.  Nor  must  we  think  of  Norway  as  nearly  destitute 
of  flowers.  Not  only  are  roses,  lilacs,  and  other  flowering 
shrubs  grown  in  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Christiania, 
but,  passing  through  the  tangled  thickets  of  the  south,  one 
lights  on  sunny  glades  made  beautiful  by  patches  of  delicate 
blue  pansies,  or  yellow  violets.  Beds  of  lily  of  the  valley 
nestling  in  some  shady  copse  are  not  infrequent,  and  the  forget- 
me-not  is  still  more  common ;  while  the  edges  of  cornfields  are 
often  decked  with  a  profusion  of  wild  flowers, — conspicuous 
among  them  the  showy  foxglove  and  monkshood. 

The  dills  or  valleys  of  Norway  form  a  striking  contrast  to  its 
highlands.  They  are  cultivated  and  fruitful.  In  a  country 
where  the  general  surface  consists  of  elevated  and  barren  table 
land,  (the  proportion  of  arable  land  to  the  Avhole  extent  of 
Norway  is  not,  according  to  Professor  Munch,  more  than  one  to 
ten,)  it  will  be  readily  believed  that  industrious  and  intelligent 
landowners  turn  to  account  every  available  spot  of  earth.  In 
some  places  banks  have  been  formed  consisting  of  a  depo- 
sit of  gravel  and  earth,  brought  down  by  water  currents; 
and  it  is  curious  to  observe  how,  as  soon  as  the  debris  has 
become  firm,  such  banks  have  been  chosen  as  the  sites  of  little 
farms.  Crops  of  barley  and  oats,  potatoes  and  hops,  are  grown ; 
and  among  the  fruit-trees  we  find  the  apple  and  the  cherry. 
The  farms,  each  belonging  to  a  separate  proprietor,  are  generally 
so  small,  that  the  question  occurs  how  the  farmer  contrives  to 
get  a  living.  His  chief  wealth  consists  in  his  cattle.  Of  these 
he  keeps  a  stock  quite  disproportioned  to  the  size  of  his  home- 
stead. They  are  very  small,  delicate-looking,  and  dun-coloured. 
When  Midsummer  comes,  they  are  driven  from  the  valleys  to 
the  fjelds,  where  they  remain  till  winter,  thriving  on  the  abun- 
dant and  sweet  herbage  to  be  found  on  these  heights  during  the 
brief  weeks  of  warm  weather.  Meantime,  every  rood  at  home 
is  closely  shorn,  and  hay  is  made  on  each  open  patch,  or  sunny 
nook,  or  earth-  covered  ledge  of  rock. 

The  people  of  Norway,  a  country  twice  as  large  as  England 
and  Wales,  are  so  sparsely  scattered  over  its  surface,  that,  in  all, 
their  number  is  only  half  that  of  London  ;  yet  even  that  popula- 
tion is  redundant,  and  annually  seeks  relief  by  emigration. 
Few  settlers  from  other  countries  are  allured  to  its  shores. 
Even  its  sunniest  valleys  ofler  little  temptation  to  the  generality 
of  emigrants, — men  whose  characteristic  it  is  to  prefer  the  bare 
chance  of  wealth  to  the  certainty  of  competence. 

Norway  was  an  almost  untravelled  country  previous  to  the 
present  century ;  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  it 
has  been  visited  by  the  ordinary  tourist.  Being  the  highway  to 
nothing  but  the  North  Pole,  it  was  long  before  many  cared  to 
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cross  its  stony,  ice-cold  heights.  Men  of  science  to  study  its 
geology,  and  examine  its  glaeiers  ;  artists  to  sketch  its  wonderful 
scenery,  and  to  catch  the  glow  of  its  matchless  summer  even- 
ings ;  anglers  to  seek  its  trout  as  large  as  salmon,  and  its 
salmon  larger  than  belief;  these  were  its  occasional  visitors; 
but  now  long-vacation  barristers,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  stu- 
dents, and  even  Unprotected  Females,  consider  it  open  ground. 
Generally  speaking,  their  travels  are  confined  to  south  Norway, 
few  venturing  upon  that  long  and  narrow  slip  of  country  that 
lies  above  the  Throndjhems-fjord,  and  mostly  within  the  Arctic 
Circle. 

South  Norway  contains  the  three  cities  of  the  kingdom, 
situated  relatively  to  each  other  like  the  feet  and  the  pivot  of  a 
partially  opened  pair  of  compasses.  Bergen  and  Christiania  are 
nearly  in  the  same  latitude,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  country. 
Throndjhem  (pronounced  Tronyem)  and  Christiania  differ  little 
as  to  longitude ;  but  the  former  is  more  than  three  degrees 
farther  north  than  the  other  cities.  The  roads  which  lie 
between — for  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  connect  these  three 
cities — are  so  difficult  of  passage,  that  a  few  years  ago  it  was  a 
rare  thing  to  meet  with  an  inhabitant  of  Bergen  who  had  even 
visited  the  modern  capital ;  and  an  Englishman  who  had  crossed 
the  intervening  fjelds  and  fjords  was  thought  to  have  performed 
a  marvellous  feat.  Although  a  railway  now  conveys  the  traveller 
from  Christiania  to  the  Miosen-vand,  and  a  steamer  plies  on  that 
lake,  yet,  to  proceed  further,  he  must  commit  himself  to  the 
native  carriole,  occasionally  forsaking  that  for  the  saddle,  and 
often  putting  himself,  his  carriage,  and  his  horse,  on  board  small 
flat-bottomed  skiffs.  The  roadmakers  of  Norway  have  no  idea 
of  getting  round  a  difficulty;  they  always  face  it.  When  a 
mountain  is  in  the  way,  they  go  straight  on  up  the  hill,  however 
high,  and  down  the  other  side,  however  sharp  the  descent.  The 
present  post-roads  were  originally  footpaths,  and  then,  in  their 
transition-state,  bridle-roads.  They  are  kept  in  order  by  the 
compulsory  labours  of  the  small  landowners,  who,  sometimes, 
have  the  care  of  only  a  few  yards  of  road,  every  portion  specially 
allotted  and  ticketed  ;  and,  if  we  take  into  account  this  arrange- 
ment, with  the  opposing  agency  of  severe  winter  frosts,  and 
violent  spring  torrents,  we  may  rather  wonder  that  the  roads  are 
so  good,  than  prolong  the  complaint  of  their  being  the  worst  in 
Europe.  The  busy  hand  of  modern  improvement  is  now  at  work 
on  the  high  roads  of  Norway ;  but  still  the  chief  requirements 
of  the  traveller  are  said  to  be  a  good  horse,  and  good  nerves. 
The  cream-coloured,  thick-maned  ponies  of  Norway,  little,  sturdy, 
and  sure-footed,  may  well  be  trusted.  They  climlD  the  mountain 
side  without  shirking  their  duty ;  and  when  the  driver  gives 
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them  their  head  at  the  summit,  away  they  go,  at  a  pace 
rapid  enough  to  startle  the  veriest  Jehu,  yet  with  perfect  self- 
confidence  and  success. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Norway  carriole  is  adapted 
for  one  traveller  only,  and  that  it  gives  no  protection  in  case  of 
rain.  There  is  a  kind  of  gig  that  will  seat  two  persons,  but  this 
is  not  to  be  procured  except  at  the  larger  towns.  It  is  custom- 
ary for  travellers  to  purchase  their  own  conveyance,  and  to  sell 
it  again  when  its  work  is  done.  Those  who  decline  this  arrange- 
ment, and  prefer  trusting  to  chance  of  travel,  must  expect  to  be 
treated  sometimes  to  light  carts  instead  of  carrioles  :  these  are 
simply  square  deal  boxes,  roughly  put  together.  As  they  are 
placed  on  low  wheels,  and  are  not  furnished  with  springs,  it  may 
well  be  imagined  that  the  jolting  is  all  but  insufferable. 

About  four  years  ago  an  experienced  Norwegian  traveller 
asked  the  question,  and  asked  it  in  print,  '  How  far  is  it  prac- 
ticable for  ladies  to  travel  in  Norway?^  He  dwells  on  the 
difficulties  of  an  extensive  trip, — say  of  four  or  five  hundred 
miles, — especially  naming  the  open  vehicle,  no  larger  than  a 
park-chaise,  tlie  uncertainty  of  the  climate,  the  scarcity  of  good 
accommodation  on  unfrequented  roads;  and,  after  weighing 
these  and  the  like  hinderances  against  the  spirit,  energy,  and 
courage  of  the  English  ladies,  answers  his  own  question,  and 
decides  against  their  attempting  such  a  tour  at  present ;  then, 
with  kind  misgiving,  he  suggests  that  a  well-chosen  and  brief 
excursion  in  the  companionship  of  some  gentleman  to  whom  Nor- 
way is  familiar  ground,  and  the  Danish  language  not  altogether 
unknown,  might  be  practicable.  Did  the  '  Unprotected  Females' 
take  offence  at  this  limitation  of  woman^s  roving  and  managing 
power,  and  determine  to  prove  to  Mr.  Forester  and  the  world, 
that  ^  when  she  will,  she  will,  you  may  depend  onH  ? '  They 
have  given  their  answer  to  his  question,  and  have  gone  out  and 
returned  home  safely,  and  alone ;  but  after  reading  the  story  of 
their  adventures,  it  is  not  impossible  that  some  who  doubted 
before,  may  vote  him  in  the  right  after  all. 

The  ladies  have  been  waiting  for  us  too  long ;  let  us  hear 
their  invitation  to  any  who,  on  reading  their  book,  may  wish  to 
follow  their  example. 

'  If,  reader,  you  like  an  unsophisticated  country,  inhabited  by  a  fine 
race  of  upright  peasantry,  who  will  receive  you  as  a  guest,  not  cheat 
you  as  a  traveller,  prepare  to  follow  us  bodily,  sharing  our  hardships 
and  our  pleasures,  first  laying  in  an  immense  stock  of  health,  spirits, 

and  good  temper  Very  few  have  any  idea  what  a  country  Norway 

is  to  attack,  and  the  consequences  of  going  off  the  high  road  at  all. 
Christiania  is  990  miles  from  London,  and  that  is  only  the  beginning 
of  the  real  journey ;  new  modes  of  conveyance,  a  new  language,  and 
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scanty  living,  are  all  to  come.  And  when  a  traveller  has  been  sleeping 
on  hay,  ironing  his  own  clothes,  and  had  nothing  but  porridge  three 
times  a  day  for  a  week,  if  his  spirits,  health,  and  temper  hold  out,  \q 

has  a  real  good  supply  of  them,  and  is  a  hond  fide  traveller  'r^^e 

two  ladies,  having  gone  before,  show  how  practicable  the  journey  must 
be,  though  we  have  found  out,  and  will  maintain,  that  ladies  alone  get 
on  in  travelling  much  better  than  with  gentlemen :  they  set  about 
things  in  a  quieter  manner,  and  always  have  their  own  way  ;  while 
men  are  sure  to  get  into  passions,  and  make  rows,  if  things  are  not 
right  immediately.-^  Should  ladies  have  no  escort  with  them,  then 
every  one  is  so  civilTand  trying  of  what  use  they  can  be  ;  while,  when 
there  is  a  gentleman  of  the  party,  no  one  thinks  of  interfering,  but  all 
take  it  for  granted  they  are  well  provided  for. 

'  The  only  use  of  a  gentleman  in  travelling  is  to  look  after  the 
luggage,  and  we  take  care  to  have  no  luggage.  "  The  Unprotected" 
should  never  go  beyond  one  portable  carpet-bag.  This,  if  properly  . 
managed,  will  contain  a  complete  change  of  everything ;  and  what  is 
the  use  of  more  in  a  country  where  dress  and  finery  would  be  in  the 
worst  taste  ?  Two  waterproof  bags,  with  straps,  and  no  key,  (a  thing 
always  missing,)  straw  hats  which  will  not  blow  up,  thin  musquito 
veils,  solid  plaid  skirts  with  light  polkas,  woollen  stockings,  and  hob- 
nail shoes,  are  the  proper  Norwegian  accoutrements,  with  a  light 
hooded  waterproof  cloak  to  go  over  all,  much  the  same  as  would  be 
taken  for  a  Highland  tour  ;  with  the  addition  of  two  other  things, — a 
driving- whip  and  fishing-rod  :  the  former  is  generally  represented  by 
a  switch  at  the  Norwegian  posting-houses ;  and  it  is  the  greatest 
resource  in  the  world  to  have  the  latter  to  throw  into  the  nearest 
stream,  without  the  fear  of  a  loud  '  Holloa  ! '  if  kept  waiting  for,  or 
in  want  of,  a  meal.' — Page  2. 

Thus  equipped,  the  ladies  started,  and,  after  visiting  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  Hanover,  Hamburg,  and  Copenhagen,  we  find  them 
nearing  Christiania,  and  feeling  their  first  difficulties. 

'  We  now  entered  the  Cattegat,  which  made  the  vessel  dance  rather 
too  briskly.  Not  wishing  to  go  down  to  a  dull  cabin,  yet  not  being 
able  to  stand,  we  lay  down  on  deck,  the  only  English  person  on  board 
being  a  gentlemanly  man  fortunately,  (a  well-bred  Englishman  is  a 
nice  thing,)  who  gave  us  all  his  wraps,  and  kept  a  look-out  for  any 
thing  interesting,  that  we  might  pop  up  our  heads  to  see  it.'— 
Page  16.  _  ^  " 

This  naive  confession  somewhat  surprises  us.  The  eschewed 
gentleman  is  early  welcomed.  We  wonder  whether  he  spoke 
afterwards  of  the  nice,  well-bred  ladies  that  he  met  on  board 
the  Hallande.  Miss  Edgeworth,  in  one  of  her  inimitable  Early 
Lessons,  tells  a  story  of  a  little  boy  who  saw  in  a  milliner's  shop 
a  lady  acquaintance  of  his  mammals,  and  who,  encouraged  by 
her  smiles  and  praises,  recited  poetry,  and  told  many  a  nursery 
story  of  which  he  was  the  hero  ;  whereupon  she  called  him  '  the 
finest  boy  she  had  ever  seen  in  her  life,^  and  '    very  clever  little 
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fellow  indeed.'  The  next  day  Frank  happened  to  go  with  his 
mother  into  the  cottage  of  a  neighbouring  washerwoman,  and 
there  he  met  with  the  maid-servant  of  the  same  lady,  who  was 
talking  loudly,  and  holding  up  to  view  a  muslin  gown  on  which 
were  the  marks  of  dirty  shoes,  and  the  trace  also  of  a  large  hole 
that  had  been  mended.  She  said  that  her  mistress  had  told  her 
it  was  ^  all  done  by  a  little  mischievous,  conceited  brat  of  a  boy, 
that  she  met  with  in  the  milliner^s  shop  where  she  was  yester- 
day.' Ah,  if  ladies  only  knew  what  is  said  of  them  by  some  of 
the  civillest  of  their  acquaintance  !  They  might  then  learn  that 
a  considerate  refusal  is  sometimes  as  well  liked  as  the  most 
cordial  acceptance.  Many  a  nice  well-bred  Englishman  is  glad 
to  show  his  gallantry,  and  to  keep  his  wraps. 

Modern  Christiania,  if  we  except  its  Storthing  or  Parliament 
House,  its  vice-regal  residence  for  the  crown  prince  of  Sweden, 
and  its  new  brick  buildings,  superseding  the  time-honoured  and 
artist-loved  wooden  houses  of  the  old  town,  has  few  distinctive 
features.  But,  piled  high  in  its  quays,  ready  for  embarcation, 
are  the  products  of  the  magnificent  forests  of  the  interior.  Our 
tra\ellers  went  to  see  the  Falls  of  the  Glommen,  and  to  admire 
the  way  in  which  trees  felled  far  up  the  country,  and  marked 
with  the  names  of  their  owners,  are  brought,  by  the  force  of 
running  water,  to  their  destined  place.  Mr.  Forester  gives  the 
following  description  of  a  similar  scene  at  the  Falls  of  the 
Nid 

'  The  enormous  logs,  first  whirled,  fearfully  booming,  against  the 
rocks  that  narrowed  the  channel,  were  then  hurled  over,  and  plunged 
in  the  boiling  foam  below.  At  the  foot  of  each  fall,  a  perfect  barrier 
of  pines  was  formed,  to  which  many  were  added  while  we  stood 
witnessing  the  struggle.  Some,  eddying  in  the  whirlpools,  seemed 
destined  never  to  get  free  ;  one  almost  wondered  how  any  escaped : 
numbers  were  broken  up,  and  some  never  recovered.  The  whole 
shore  below  the  falls  was  strewed  with  the  giant  bulk  disjectaque 
membra  of  these  spoils  of  the  forest,  thus  arrested  in  their  progress  to 
the  sea. 

'Felled  and  sledged  to  the  nearest  stream  during  the  winter,  no 
sooner  is  its  frozen  channel  set  free  by  the  returning  spring,  and 
swelled  by  the  influx  from  the  dissolving  snow,  than  the  timber,  thus 
left  to  its  fate,  begins  its  long  journey.  Borne  down  by  the  foaming 
torrents  which  lash  the  base  of  its  native  hills,  far  in  the  interior ; 
hurried  over  rapids  ;  taking  its  onward  course  along  the  shores  of 
winding  lakes,  or  slowly  dropping  down  in  the  quiet  current  of  broad 
rivers ;  the  accumulated  mass  is  brought  up  at  last  by  a  strong  boom 
placed  across  the  stream  where  it  discharges  itself  into  navigable 

waters  During  their  passage  down  the  lakes,  the  pine-logs  are 

collected  into  immense  rafts,  curiously  framed  and  pinned  together ; 
but  so  unwieldy  and  unmanageable  are  the  masses,  that  but  little  can' 
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be  done  in  the  way  of  navigation,  beyond  fending  them  oft'  the  shores 
and  rocks,  and  keeping  them  in  the  current.  Some  of  the  timber  is 
said  to  be  two  years  in  finding  its  way  to  the  coast.' 

But  we  must  follow  our  lady  guides  into  the  interior,  and  see 
how  they  get  on  when — the  railway  journey  to  the  Miosen-vand 
made,  and  the  lake  crossed  by  steamer — they  find  themselves 
on  the  high  road  to  Throndhjem,  either  whisked  along  by  a 
trotting  pony,  or  stopping  for  rest  at  the  country  stations. 

*  Our  public  vsupper  over,  a  ladder  led  to  the  very  comfortable  beds, 
from  which  we  were  roused  next  morning  by  the  water  for  washing 
arriving  in  a  slop  bowl.  After  sending  the  good-natured  moon-faced 
maiden  to  refill  it  twenty  times,  breakfasting  very  tolerably,  and 
shaking  an  unhmited  number  of  hands,  a  succession  of  little  cream- 
coloured  cobs,  changed  at  every  station,  bore  us  through  the  valley, 
whose  character  became  wilder  and  more  Tyrolese  each  moment.  The 
constant  cascades  formed  the  most  charming  road-side  variety  ;  any 
one  of  them  would  have  made  the  fortune  of  an  English  watering- 
place  ;  and  there  they  were  tumbling  refreshingly  down,  quite  grateful 
for  being  sketched.  Halting  for  lunch  at  Laurgaard,  a  plateful  of 
rice-porridge  was  brought,  which,  with  cream  and  wild  strawberries, 
made  a  delicious  summer  meal  Enjoying  the  driving,  and  laugh- 
ing at  the  ludicrous  harness  of  the  ponies,  which  consisted  chiefly  of 
an  article  on  each  side  of  the  neck  like  a  flat  iron,  which  jogged  up 
and  down  in  the  most  fidgety  manner,  I  dropped  the  whip,  and,  look- 
ing behind  to  tell  the  boy  to  pick  it  up,  found  the  urchin  had  dis- 
appeared completely,  having  slily  run  back,  finding  his  horse  in  good 
hands.    So,  nervous  ladies,  keep  an  eye  on  your  coachman. 

'  At  Toftemoen,  a  landlord  (great  rarity)  was  visible  ;  and,  seeing 
me  cast  longing  looks  upon  a  flock  of  geese  running  about  on  the 
green,  said  gallantly,  "  You  may  have  one,  if  you  can  catch  it,"  which 
process  was  great  fun,  and  good  exercise  for  the  feet,  as  driving  had 
been  for  the  arms  all  day.  I  decidedly  approve  of  people  catching 
their  own  goose  before  eating  it.  The  fat  farmer  stood  laughing  at 
the  chase,  and,  pronouncing  the  caught  animal  the  finest  of  the  flock, 
was  entrapped  into  off'ering  to  pluck  it.' — Pp.  69-71. 

After  staying  a  few  pleasant  days  at  Jerkind,  our  travellers 
resolved  not  to  go  forward  to  Throndhjem,  but  to  diverge  from 
the  high  road,  that  they  might  try  their  fortune  in  desolate 
places,  where  English  ladies,  as  yet,  were  unknown.  Here  they 
are,  on  their  way  to  the  Sogne-Fjeld. 

'  The  Yaage-vand,  a  lovely,  deep -green  lake,  lay  at  the  foot  of  a 
long  hill,  which  the  pony,  perhaps  stimulated  by  the  sight  of  so  much 
refieshing  water,  insisted  on  rushing  down.  Arrived  at  the  margin,  a 
messenger  was  dispatched  immediately  for  a  boat :  he  was  three  hours 
away,  and  returned  without  one.  A  saddle-horse  must  be  taken,  and 
the  steep,  nan'ow  ledge  along  the  face  of  the  rocks  followed,  instead 
of  the  watery  way.    This  was  not  difficult  in  full  daylight ;  the 
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novelty  of  the  position  carried  off  the  sense  of  its  eccentricities ;  riding 
and  tying  was  merry  work,  until  fatigue  and  twilight  came  on  at  the 
same  time  ;  then,  when  the  firs  overhung  the  path,  it  was  perfectly 
dark ;  and  stumbling  over  rocks  into  pools,  with  the  fear  of  slipping 
into  the  lake  beneath,  and  a  prospect  of  seven  miles  more  of  the  same 
kind,  was  such  dreary  work,  that  for  once  we  forcibly  felt  as  if  the 
Providence  of  the  "Unprotected"  were  failing,  when,  through  an 
opening  in  the  wood,  a  boat  was  seen  to  shoot  suddenly  from  the 
shore ;  our  guide  hallooed,  struck  a  bargain,  carried  us  down  the  steep 
cliff  in  his  arms,  and  put  us  on  board  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
waving  farewell  with  a  look  of  satisfaction,  which  showed  he  had  been 
more  nervous  than  he  acknowledged.  Traveller,  never  start  on  a  bye- 
road  late  in  the  afternoon  in  Norway ;  the  peasants  have  no  precise 
idea  of  distances,  and  are  so  hardy  as  to  think  very  little  whether  the 
road  be  rough  or  smooth  beneath  their  feet.' — Page  91. 

This  is  bad  enough :  but  worse  is  to  come.  They  are  crossing 
the  Sogne-Fjeld. 

'The  mist  had  now  turned  to  rain,  and  a  howling  wind  rushed 
through  the  chasm,  making  it  impossible  to  hold  up  an  umbrella. 
Three  hours'  patient  march  were  gradually  nearing  the  sentinel,  but 
also  benumbing  us  through  and  through,  when  the  sight  of  the 
skeleton  of  a  horse  picked  remarkably  clean  by  the  wolves  was  rather 
benumbing  to  our  spirits.  We  were  quite  surprised  at  our  guides 
now  proposing  to  halt  and  have  dinner,  without  the  slightest  shelter 
from  the  pouring  rain  ;  and  of  all  the  dreary  things  I  can  possibly 
imagine,  it  was  our  alighting  in  a  bog,  without  a  spot  to  sit  down  on ; 
undoing  our  packages  with  froze.1  fingers,  drenched  to  the  skin,  and 

in  company  with  a  skeleton  For  hours,  first  in,  then  out  of  water, 

sharp  frozen  snow  drifting  in  our  faces,  our  curdled  blood  merely  kept 
uncongealed  by  hard  exercise,  vista  after  vista  of  peak,  peak,  peak, 
before,  behind,  around, — no  seeming  end  ;  we  felt  at  last  as  if  placed 
outside  the  world,  the  rolling  clouds  closing  in  upon  us ;  and  when 
nought  but  a  field  of  snow  lay  visible  beneath,  all  track  efiaced,  our 
hearts  turned  pale  within  us.  The  horses  trembled  violently  ;  the 
only  sound  was  a  low  distant  howl ;  to  remain  still  was  death. 
Seizing  each  the  arm  of  a  guide,  we  pushed  forward  in  the  direction 

that  our  path  should  lie  Ten  hours  in  reality,  but  a  lifetime  in 

emotion,  had  passed  from  the  last  little  mound  of  turf  we  had  left  till 
we  alighted  before  a  similar  one,  and  were  received  by  a  woman.  The 
crackle  of  the  fire  was  almost  too  friendly  in  the  sudden  transition, 
and  like  a  friend's  kindness  brought  tears  to  our  eyes,  in  which  the 
pent-up  feelings  found  vent.  Porridge  was  soon  steaming  on  the  fire, 
plenty  of  cream,  and  a  honne-houche  of  coffee.  Unfortunately  it  was 
impossible  to  pass  the  night  in  the  cabin,  a  long  table  being  the  only 
available  bed  ;  so,  mounting  again  before  darkness  came  on,  we  wound 
down  the  valley  to  Optuen.  It  was  hard  work  putting  on  half-dried 
clothes,  and  facing  the  rain  again.  Having  now  no  impulse  to  keep 
us  up,  these  last  two  hours  of  jogging  down  the  stony  hill  with 
stiffened  limbs  were  very  painful.    Next  came  one  of  the  real  hard- 
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ships  of  Norwegian  travel :  arriving,  after  twelve  such  hours,  at  a 
halting-place,  not  only  divested  of  every  comfort,  but  containing  such 
an  accumulation  of  filth  that  there  was  not  one  spot  left  to  throw- 
one's  weary  body  down  to  rest.  Such  a  house  was  the  farm  at 
Optuen  ;  a  gaunt  peasant  in  rags,  the  most  slovenly  of  women,  with 
elf-locked  children  rolling  in  sheepskins  on  the  floor,  were  its  tenants  ; 
and  on  remonstrating  with  the  guides  for  not  selecting  a  better 
halting-place,  they  exclaimed  that  this  was  the  very  best  of  the 
district,  and  as  such  had  been  chosen  for  the  crown  prince  to  pass 
the  night  at,  in  his  passage  over  the  Fjeld.' — Pp.  115-121. 

The  ladies  took  a  peep  at  life  among  the  soeters,  or  mountain 
farms.  This  life,  as  we  learn  from  many  travellers,  has  a  for- 
bidding, as  well  as  an  attractive  and  picturesque  aspect.  It 
must  be  a  pretty  sight  each  evening  when  the  flocks,  scattered 
during  the  day,  return,  announcing  their  coming  by  the  tinkling 
bells  fastened  to  their  necks.  Sheep,  goats,  and  cows,  are  all 
met  with  kind  words  and  caresses  by  the  girls  who  have  the 
charge  of  them ;  a  spoonful  of  salt  is  given,  as  a  treat,  to  each, 
and  then  the  business  of  milking  commences,  after  which  the 
mixed  herd  dispose  themselves  in  groups  on  the  ground  around 
the  soeter.  But  within  the  house  itself  there  is  seldom  any 
comfort.  The  chief  apartment  often  has  a  moist,  muddy  floor ; 
and  when  a  tolerably  dry  corner  is  found,  and  a  soft,  fragrant 
bed  of  fresh  juniper  boughs  is  prepared,  the  hospitable  people 
insist  on  adding  sheepskins  and  woollen  rugs,  which  those  who 
have  once  slept  under  seldom  wish  to  try  again.  Then,  sup- 
posing rest  secured,  there  comes  the  question  of  food.  Dairy 
produce  in  abundance, — milk,  cream,  butter,  cheese, — is  at  the 
traveller's  service ;  also  plenty  of  flad-brodd,  a  thin  cake  of  rye- 
meal  but  no  kind  of  animal  food,  often  not  an  egg,  nor  the  all 
but  universal  dried  salmon.  Oatmeal  porridge,  or  stir-about,  is 
the  unfailing  resource  of  the  Norwegian  traveller :  but,  alas  !  he 
may  grow  tired  with  '  the  prodigal  excess  of  too  familiar  happi- 
ness.^ It  must  be  a  very  different  thing  to  see  it  brought  for 
the  twenty-first  time  in  one  week,  and  to  eat  it,  as  George 
Stephenson  loved  to  eat  it,  once  a  year, — a  dainty  dish,  pre- 
pared by  his  own  hand,  in  the  elegant  home  of  his  old  age. 
But  let  us  accompany  the  ladies  on  their  visits  to  one  or  two 
happy  circles  in  the  more  civilized  parts  of  Norway  : — 

*  The  interior  of  the  house  '  (they  are  visiting  a  pastor)  '  had  an  air 
of  unpretending  comfort,  and  the  pictures  on  the  walls,  of  subjects 
from  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village,  had  a  refined  efiect ;  though 
almost  any  room  that  was  furnished  would  have  appeared  luxuriously 
Eastern  in  our  eyes.  On  the  table  was  an  illustrated  edition  of 
Longfellow's  Poems.    A  piano  graced  the  room,  which,  on  its  first 

arrival,  had  been  the  wonder  of  the  peasant  neighbourhood  Farm- 
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buildings  stretched  out  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  there  was  a 
dependent  soeter  high  up  in  the  mountains.  In  another  building  the 
whole  process  of  clothes-making  was  going  on,  the  nearest  town  being 
180  miles  off,  too  far  for  shopping.  The  wool  of  the  priest's  own 
sheep  was  spun  by  a  buxom  maiden,  dressed  herself  in  good  broad- 
cloth of  her  own  make  ;  on  the  loom  was  a  comfortable  linsey-woolsey, 
striped  with  red,  preparing  against  winter  wear;  while  a  tasteful 
chocolate  and  white  gown,  of  a  much  finer  make,  was  just  finished  for 
the  priestinn's  best  dress,  who  was  at  the  moment  clad  in  a  lilac 
homespun  of  the  strongest  linen, — a  capital  material,  which  was  at 
one  time  the  fashion  at  Paris,  under  the  name  of  coutil.  In  the  next 
room  two  tailors  were  busy  working  at  the  priest's  and  household's 
coats,  of  substantial  cloth,  also  spun  by  the  maiden.  The  voyage  of 
discovery  was  completed  by  making  the  entire  tour  of  the  premises  in 
a  pretty  little  plaything  of  their  son  Christopher's,  a  miniature  sledge, 
pushed  by  himself,  to  make  him  hardy  and  strong  in  the  arms.  A  choice 
Norwegian  supper  had  been  prepared  by  his  mother's  fair  fingers, — 
preserved  fruits  and  fresh  rusks.  Intellectual  conversation,  with  a 
feeling  of  confidence,  as  if  we  were  old  friends,  yet  knowing  we  should 
never  meet  again,  made  it  difficult  to  part,  and  shorten  that  strange, 
sweet  sensation  of  being  so  received  without  a  question  asked.' — 
Pp.  134-6. 

The  other  interior  is  that  of  a  gentleman's  family  living  near 
Bergen. 

*  Seeking  for  a  spot  to  rest  on,  we  peeped  in  at  the  open  gates  of  a 
garden  surrounding  a  pretty  house,  whose  rustic  chairs  were  invitingly 
placed  on  a  grassy  hillock.  A  lady  in  a  straw  hat  was  watering  her 
flowers,  and,  looking  up,  instantly  advanced,  extending  her  hand  with 
the  most  winning  smile,  saying,  "  JVilkommen  til  Bergen.''^  After 
such  a  reception  it  was  easy  enough  to  explain  what  we  wished ;  and, 
seated  in  an  arbour,  I  drew  the  distant  town  amid  roses  and  shrubs, 
my  willing  fingers  marking  the  intricacies  almost  of  their  own  accord  ; 
such  a  facilitator  is  kindness  to  every  action  in  life !  The  lady  said 
she  would  not  look  over  me,  but  go  in  and  prepare  a  cup  of  tea.  All 
the  rich  merchants  have  their  country  houses  near  the  town,  standing 
in  gardens  just  like  English  ones,  only  the  turf  is  not  so  fine  :  there  is 
no  turf  kept  like  that  of  England  on  the  whole  Continent.  When  the 
sun  had  sunk  into  the  distant  fjord,  the  lady  re-appeared,  dressed 
elegantly,  yet  plainly,  in  the  modern  style,  without  exaggeration  ;  a 
pretty  fawn-coloured  silk  dress,  and  a  cap  with  pink  ribands,  for  she 
was  a  young  matron.  She  said  all  was  ready.  Chatting  round  the 
tea-table,  we  found  that  our  fair  hostess  was  the  wife  of  the  principal 
merchant  and  banker  of  Bergen,  loved  the  English,  and  spoke  their 
language  well,  besides  German  and  French,  which  her  three  children 
were  beginning  to  pronounce  also.  The  pretty  daughter,  Sidonia, 
just  fifteen,  had  made  her  dehut  at  the  ball  given  by  the  prince  a  few 
days  before ;  her  two  sons,  Oscar  and  Halburt,  were  younger,  and, 
though  full  of  spirits,  behaved  like  gentlemen's  sons,  and  were  quite 
under  her  control.    We  noticed  the  deep  respect  of  all  children  in 
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presence  of  their  parents  throughout  Norway  The  house  was  of 

wood,  painted  white,  and  surrounded  by  a  verandah  twined  with 
creeping  plants,  partly  enclosed  by  glass.  Inside,  the  rooms  were 
moderately  spacious,  with  polished  floors,  not  carpeted  in  summer  or 
winter ;  only  rugs  were  laid  for  the  feet  of  the  sofas  and  tables.  The 
furniture  in  the  drawing-rooms  was  of  dark,  carved  wood,  very  pretty 
against  the  white  walls,  with  plain  gold  mouldings  and  inserted 
mirrors.  Real  ivy  trained  between  the  folding-doors,  by  its  refreshing 
green  made  a  beautiful  relief  to  the  eyes  :  some  statues,  pictures,  and 
a  profusion  of  lady's  embroidery,  were  the  ornaments.  The  tea- 
service  was  silver,  and  of  modern  style ;  the  china  of  fine  Stafford- 
shire. Some  time  after  tea,  which  was  of  the  best  kind,  the  daughter 
handed  round  a  tray  of  different  preserved  fruits,  with  a  great  many 
spoons  in  a  tumbler  of  water  ;  each  guest  was  to  take  a  spoon  and  a 
mouthful  of  the  nearest  preserve,  then  a  fresh  spoon  for  the  next  kind, 
putting  the  used  spoon  in  water,  and  so  on  till  all  the  fruits  were 

tasted,  and  a  handful  of  sugar-plums  finished  the  course  The  lady 

was  intensely  curious  about  the  various  parts  of  Norway  and  the  ways 
of  the  people,  knowing  far  less  of  them  than  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

 Our  kind  hostess  used  every  persuasion  to  induce  us  to  stay  to 

see  her  husband,  not  yet  returned  from  his  counting-house,  who  would 
delight  in  speaking  English,  offering  us  beds  to  stop  all  night,  and 
only  permitting  us  to  go  on  the  promise  of  another  visit.  Nothing 
but  a  very  pressing  engagement  took  us  away  that  evening,  we  felt  so 
happy  and  at  home  amidst  all  the  quiet  hospitality  with  its  easy  sim- 
plicity ;  and  on  seeing  the  lady's  husband  afterwards,  we  found  him 
quite  equal  to  his  wife.  I  never  met  with  so  much  real  good  breeding 
as  in  Norway.' — Pp.  159-164. 

While  in  Tellemarken,  the  ladies  visited  the  church  of 
Hitterdal^  the  delight  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  district,  and  the 
largest  of  the  remaining  curious  old  wooden  churches  of  Norway. 

'  In  the  style  somewhat  of  its  sister  of  Borgund,  but  still  more 
thickly  covered  with  scales,  it  rises,  beehive  upon  beehive,  till  a 
primmer,  quainter,  little  edifice  cannot  be  imagined.  It  took  me 
seven  hours,  in  a  hot  sun,  to  sketch  it  slightly  ;  and,  like  everything 
else  in  Tellemarken,  is  like  nothing  else  in  the  world.  The  interior  was 
left  unaltered  till  it  began  to  crumble  down,  and  now  has  been  restored 
very  prettily  with  different  coloured  woods,  in  character  with  the 
edifice.' — Page  241. 

The  lady^s  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  restoring  hand  difiers 
from  that  of  certain  gentlemen- tourists  who  visited  Hitterdal 
during  the  same  season.  They  complain  of  the  blocking  up  of 
the  beautiful  external  gallery,  of  the  removal  of  what  was 
antique,  and  the  entire  failure  of  every  attempt  to  imitate  the 
original  plan.  The  church  of  Borgund,  in  the  wild  valley  of  the 
Leir,  surpasses  that  of  Hitterdal  in  interest ;  but  the  only  one 
of  these  ancient  churches  that  has  any  claim  to  beauty,  as  well 
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as  to  quaintness,  is  the  little  church  of  Times.  Much  of  its 
rich  woodwork  has  been  replaced  by  plain  timbers;  but  on 
roof,  door,  and  panel  are  still  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  Runic 
carving;  that  tracery  of  entwined  dragons,  foliage,  and  figures, 
characteristic  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  which,  in 
crosses  and  tombstones,  is  still  to  be  found  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  as  well  as  Scandinavia.  The  capitals  of  its  pillars,  and 
the  general  character  of  its  mouldings,  correspond,  too,  with  the 
details  of  our  own  Norman  architecture,  allowance  being  made 
for  the  difference  of  the  materials  employed.  Of  our  contem- 
porary wooden  churches,  the  little  one  of  East  Greenstead,  in 
Essex,  is  the  only  remaining  specimen,  decay  or  fire  having 
destroyed  the  rest.  The  church  at  Umes  stands  on  a  headland, 
three  or  four  hundred  feet  above  the  blue  waters  of  the  Sogne- 
fjord,  beyond  which  stretches  a  fertile  valley,  dotted  with 
pleasant  homesteads. 

Before  parting  with  our  unprotected  friends,  we  would  pray 
the  younger  lady,  whose  clever  pencil  has  illustrated  her  volume 
so  nicely,  and  whose  fluent  pen  has  so  pleasant  a  dash  and 
sparkle  of  its  own,  to  leave  slang  to  schoolboys,  and  to  spare  a 
little  time  for  the  study  of  syntax.  A  ^  jolly  dinner,'  a  ^  smash- 
ing pace,'  and  a  '  splendid  fellow,'  are  phrases  that  do  not 
become  a  lady's  lips  any  more  than  '  scarlet  indispensables ' 
grace  her  person ;  and,  through  neglect  of  the  commonest  rules 
of  grammar,  such  a  passage  as  the  following,  respecting  the 
habits  of  bears,  is  not  very  easily  understood : — 

*  Before  leaving  their  snow-holes,  where  they  bury  themselves  for 
the  winter,  going  in  fat  and  coming  out  thin,  and  on  first  waking 
from  their  long  sleep,  they  are  so  weak  as  to  be  no  sport  at  all,  letting 
themselves  be  drowsily  killed ;  but  after  having  been  out  a  little, 
stretched,  breakfasted,  and  on  the  look-out  for  lunch,  are  most  savage 
and  dangerous.' — Page  219. 

Such  literary  slop-work  would  scarcely  be  pardonable  in  a 
lion-hunter,  and  is  quite  unworthy  of  a  lady's  neater  hand. 

We  now  turn  to  the  pleasant  pages  of  Madame  D'Aunet. 
She  writes  like  a  woman  of  intelligence  and  cultivation,  and 
with  a  charming  vivacity;  so  that  those  who  wish  to  gain  a 
picturesque  acquaintance  with  Norway  cannot  do  better  than 
follow  her  guidance ;  while  any  who  may  desire  more  accurate 
and  scientific  information  should  read  Professor  Forbes's  work  on 
Norway,  and  its  Glaciers.  It  is  full  of  interest,  and  exhibits 
the  characteristic  caution  of  the  philosopher  and  the  Scotchman. 

To  make  a  selection  is  difficult  where  much  is  inviting.  We 
feel  as  we  have  felt  sometimes  when  walking  in  a  garden  where 
many  flowers  of  varied  forms  and  tints  appeal  to  our  sense  of 
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the  beautiful :  we  wish  to  gather  two  or  three,  types  of  the  rest, 
to  give  to  a  friend ;  but  when  our  choice  is  made  and  the  flowers 
are  in  our  hand,  we  look  again  to  the  bed  where  they  grew,  and 
fear  that,  after  all,  we  have  left  the  best  unplucked. 

Passing  through  Denmark,  Madame  D^Aunet  pays  this  warm 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Christian  IV. : — 

'  He  was  one  of  those  Kings  whom  history  shows  to  have  been 
truly  great,  yet  whose  fame  has  scarcely  spread  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  of  their  own  kingdom.  It  was  his  lot  to  reign  during  the  busy 
and  brilliant  seventeenth  century,  when  men  were  too  much  occupied  to 
regard  what  was  going  on  amid  the  mists  of  the  North.  Had  they 
looked,  they  would  have  seen  a  noble  and  thoughtful  hero,  a  courageous, 
enlightened  prince,  sparing  of  his  subjects'  blood,  and,  what  is  still 
more  rare,  careful  in  the  use  of  the  public  revenues.  During  his  long 
reign  Christian  maintained  his  ground  against  the  Imperialists,  and 
against  Sweden ;  at  one  time  he  threatened  Vienna ;  at  another,  he 
took  Calmar,  though  it  was  defended  by  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Gifted 
with  indefatigable  mental  activity,  he  was  ceaselessly  occupied  in  a 
variety  of  projects.  He  founded  three  cities, — Christiansand,  Chris- 
tianople,  and  Christianstad  ;  one  colony, — Tranquebar,  on  the  coast  of 
Coromandel :  he  rebuilt  the  capital  of  Norway,  giving  to  it  its  modern 
name  of  Christiania.  At  Copenhagen  he  appointed  professorships  for 
the  instruction  of  the  people,  and  founded  a  navigation-school,  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  jagged  and  dangerous  coast  of  Jutland ;  he 
set  up  the  first  cannon  foundery  in  Denmark,  and  he  improved  the 
condition  of  silk  and  cloth  manufactures  throughout  his  kingdom. 
He  expelled  the  Jesuits  from  Denmark,  and  afforded  protection  to  men 
of  science.  Unfortunately  for  Christian  IV.,  at  the  time  when  he  was 
thus  showing  how  a  King  ought  to  reign,  the  eyes  of  Europe  were 
fixed  upon  Richelieu,  and  after  his  death  they  were  dazzled  by  the 
brilliancy  of  Louis  XIV. ;  for  all  this  occurred  between  the  years 
1613  and  1648.'— Page  41. 

It  might  have  been  added  that,  as  a  youth.  Christian  IV.  was 
an  ardent  lover  and  diligent  student  of  the  sacred  Scriptures ; 
and  that,  in  mature  years,  he  lent  his  aid  towards  the  diffusion 
of  the  Divine  word  throughout  his  dominions. 

Of  the  appearance  of  the  people  Madame  D^Aunet  says, — 

*  The  Norwegians  are  particularly  healthy  and  robust ;  the  faces  of 
the  peasantry  are  square  and  fresh-coloured ;  their  noses  full  and 
somewhat  turned-up ;  their  eyes  of  a  pale  blue  ;  their  hair  fine,  flaxen, 
and  curling.  The  little  children's  heads  are  covered  with  that  soft, 
almost  white,  hair,  that  recalls  to  mind  those  little  wax  figures  of 
the  infant  Jesus,  accompanied  by  a  lamb  in  cotton-wool,  that  one  sees 
so  often,  under  a  glass  case,  in  the  parlours  of  our  French  inns.  The 
women  are  relatively  larger  than  the  men,  and  have  so  brilliant  a 
complexion,  that  they  often  appear  to  be  pretty,  without  having  hand- 
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some  features  The  ladies  of  Christiania  struck  me,  at  first  sight, 

as  pretty,  and,  what  is  better,  agreeable-looking,  notwithstanding  two 
defects  which  connoisseurs  in  beauty  would  not  pass  by  lightly, — 
poor  teeth,  and  very  large  ears :  but  they  have  a  dazzling  complexion, 
fine  hair,  and  elegant  figures, — elegant  for  the  North.' — Pp.  70,  64. 

Madame  D'Aunet,  while  staying  at  Throndhjera^  was  per- 
suaded to  pay  a  visit  to  one  of  the  famous  sights  of  Norway,  the 
Leerfoss,  on  the  river  Nid.    She  says, — 

'  I  set  out  early  in  the  morning,  in  spite  of  a  small,  fine,  cold  rain, 
of  evil  augury.  Around  Throndhjem  the  roads  are  made  after  the 
Russian  fashion,  of  fir-tree  trunks,  laid  side  by  side,  forming  an 
uneven,  rugged  carriage-way.  As  the  trees  are  not  even  squared,  one 
has  to  put  up  with  the  roughest  jolting  ;  and  in  places  where  they 
have  become  rotten,  the  road  resembles  a  quagmire,  and  what  was 
before  fatiguing,  now  becomes  positively  dangerous.  When  we  reach 
Leerfoss,  the  sight  of  the  fall  repays  us  for  our  preliminary  joltings. 
Figure  to  yourself  a  whole  river  falling  in  a  single  sheet,  eighty  feet 
in  depth ;  and  then  breaking  over  black,  basaltic  rocks,  among  which 
its  waters  boil  and  foam  in  mighty  wrath.  The  passionless  rocks  lift 
up  their  rounded,  shining  backs,  and  look  like  large  fishes  sleeping  on 
the  sand.  Under  this  peaceful  seeming  they  ofier  so  strong  a  resist- 
ance to  the  falling  river  that  it  must  needs  divide  its  waters  into 
many  little  streams  that  pursue  their  tossed  and  troubled  way  for 
some  hundreds  of  paces :  then  all  becomes  calm,  the  river  finds  a  new 
bed,  and  resumes  its  tranquil  flow. 

'  At  the  edge  of  the  river,  and  just  below  the  falls,  a  copper  foundery 
has  been  established.  The  great  wheels  of  the  machinery  are  turned 
by  the  rushing  water,  man  having  employed  its  force,  and  made  its 
fury  serviceable.  I  visited  the  foundery.  I  saw  all  those  frightful 
moving  machines,  creatures  of  man's  making  as  powerful  and  formi- 
dable as  the  most  terrible  living  monsters.  I  cannot  describe  the 
various  kinds  of  saws,  wheels,  cogs,  and  hammers,  that  were  there. 
What  terrified  me  most  was  a  dreadful  machine  whose  head,  furnished 
with  a  strong,  sharp  blade,  cut  in  pieces,  by  an  even,  quiet  movement, 
bars  of  copper  as  large  as  trunks  of  trees.  Moving  about  among  all 
these  things  was  a  crowd  of  black,  half-dressed  men,  who,  lighted  by 
the  red  flames  of  the  furnaces,  looked  like  the  demons  of  this  pande- 
monium. The  ceaseless  stroke  of  hammers,  the  grinding  of  saws,  the 
moaning  of  wheels,  the  crackling  of  braziers,  the  bubbling  of  melted 
metal,  united  to  form  an  indescribable  crashing  sound  ;  yet,  above  all 
rose  the  deafening  noise  of  the  faUing  water!' — Pp.  98-100. 

Between  Throndhjem  and  Hammerfest,  the  northernmost 
town  in  the  world,  stretches  a  narrow,  mountainous  country, 
seven  hundred  miles  in  length,  so  intersected  by  fjords  and 
short  rivers,  that  some  of  the  hills  are  insulated  from  the  main- 
land, and  are  almost  inaccessible.  Indeed,  the  chasms  are  so 
many,  the  sloping  valleys  so  few,  and  the  encroaching  waters  so 
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obstructive,  that  people  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  good 
government  steamers,  and  travel  by  sea.  The  coast  is  full  of 
picturesque  interest,  especially  after  reaching  Torghattan.  In 
its  jutting  headlands,  deep  inlets,  and  irregular  breakwater  of 
islands,  it  much  resembles  the  scenery  of  Inverness  and  Argyle- 
shire.  But  Norway  can  boast  of  more  verdure  ;  her  woods  touch 
the  water's  edge  the  faithful  birch  especially  fringing  moun- 
tain foot  and  feathering  its  height.  For  Highland  heather, 
Norway  has  its  mosses, — green,  brown,  and  red.  During  the 
brief  summer,  grass  grows  luxuriantly,  and  is  of  the  freshest, 
brightest  green,  and  ample,  quick- springing  crops  repay  the 
cultivating  hand.  But  the  peasantry  make  little  provision  for 
the  long  and  rigorous  winter ;  and  so  the  unhappy  horses  and 
cattle  are  fed  then  '  partly  on  dried  birch-leaves,  but  chiefly  on 
seaweed  and  the  boiled  heads  of  fish  V 

There  are  but  three  provinces  in  Northern  Norway,  and  only 
a  scanty  population.  All  its  congregated  life  is  to  be  found  on 
the  sea-coast,  or  on  the  sides  of  its  fjords.  To  the  little  villages 
that  with  their  red-tiled  roofs  and  cheery  smoke  enliven  the 
bases  of  the  grey  cliffs,  the  passing  of  the  steamer  that  tells  of 
welcome  summer,  and  friendly  greetings,  and  pleasant  strangers, 
is  a  most  delightful  event.  Out  come  old  and  young,  dressed  in 
their  best,  and  many  a  long  projected  visit  is  made  to  the  neigh- 
bouring station,  ten  or  twelve  leagues  away. 

The  sailors  of  Norway  are  skilful  and  trustworthy,  as  men 
should  be  who  undertake  to  guide  their  fellows  through  such  a 
labyrinth  of  obvious  and  hidden  dangers.  Madame  D'Aunet's 
voyage  was  made  safely.  She  thus  sketches  her  temporary 
home  in  the  little  inn  at  Hammerfest : — 

*  The  apartment  of  honour,  reserved  for  me,  had  two  divisions,  each 
of  eight  feet  square ;  the  ceiling  was  so  low  that  I  could  touch  it 
with  my  hand.  It  was  clear  that  the  architect  had  only  made  pro- 
vision for  Laplanders.  The  furniture  was  limited  to  the  smallest 
possible  quantity, — a  table,  two  wooden  arm-chairs,  and  a  bed  in 
which  plain  boards  formed  a  strange  contrast  with  the  softest  eider- 
down. The  traveller  is  at  liberty  to  drive  nails  into  the  wall ;  and  it 
is  his  only  way  of  making  up  for  the  absence  of  wardrobes.  The 
windows  and  door  were  very  small, — the  windows  about  three  feet 
high,  and  the  door  about  five  ;  so  that  I  could  not  look  out  without 
taking  off  my  bonnet,  nor  leave  the  room  without  stooping.  Then 
the  inhabitants  are  so  fond  of  light  that  they  will  not  hang  up  cur- 
tains to  shut  it  out.  Thus,  during  the  summer,  one  must  either 
submit  to  a  perpetual  glare,  or  produce  a  factitious  shade  by  the  help 
of  your  own  shawls  and  cloaks,  hung  up  before  the  windows.  Although 
1  had  recourse  to  this  expedient,  yet  I  could  not  reconcile  myself  to 
these  imending  days.     They  made  me  restless  and  uneasy.  The 
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common  order  of  things  seemed  to  be  upset.  I  rose  at  midday ;  I 
dined  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night ;  I  went  out  to  walk  at  two  in  the 
morning.  I  never  knew  when  to  get  up,  or  when  to  go  to  bed,  and 
sleep  became  almost  impossible.  (The  inhabitants  of  these  high 
latitudes  often  work  by  night  to  avoid  the  sultry  heat  of  noon.  They 
say  that  there  will  be  time  enough  to  sleep  next  winter.)  If  there 
were  neither  calendar  nor  watch  at  Hammerfest,  it  would  be  easy  to 
lose  a  sense  of  time,  and  one  might  soon  be  a  fortnight  before  or  after 
the  rest  of  the  world,  without  having  perceived  the  gradual  change. 
The  diet  here  did  not  border  on  luxury.  Where  you  are  badly 
lodged,  you  are  likely  to  be  worse  fed  ;  and  the  monotony  of  our  bill 
of  fare  was  not  its  worst  fault.  Veal  and  salmon  formed  the  staple 
supply.  Soups  alternated  between  barley  a  la  sliced  lemon,  and  rye 
a  la  dried  cherries.  On  gala  days  we  had  potatoes,  roasted  rein-deer, 
and  milk.' 

We  shall  not  follow  Madame  D^Aunet  to  Spitzbergen,  as  the 
work  of  a  more  recent  traveller.  Lord  Dufferin,  has  been  lately 
noticed  by  us :  but  we  must  make  room  for  one  more  extract, 
regarding  the  farm  life  of  Norway. 

'  The  women  spin  linen  and  hemp,  weave  them  into  cloth, 
and  manufacture  the  strong  and  coarse  wadmel  worn  by  the 
men.  The  men  are,  by  turns,  labourers,  smiths,  masons  and  car- 
penters ;  and,  at  need,  shoemakers  and  tailors.  Besides  good  clothes 
and  a  fair  supply  of  furnitm'e,  the  young  women  often  have  a  few 
valuables,  as  lace,  neckerchiefs,  and  trinkets,  brought  for  them,  from 
the  nearest  town,  by  their  fathers ;  and  then  in  every  house  we  see, 
reverentially  laid  on  a  scrap  of  carpet,  that  large  volume, — the  poor 
man's  library, — the  book  that  surpasses  all  others,  and  makes  up  for 
their  absence, — the  book  of  books, — the  Bible  ;  and  every  little  child, 
when  asked  by  its  mother,  is  able  to  read  a  verse.  Sweet  and  peace- 
ful life  !  calm,  pure,  and  equable,  like  the  blue  sky  of  the  North !  how 
might  wearied  hearts  envy  so  stormless  a  repose !  As  Luther  says, 
"  Invideo  quia  quiescunt.^^ ' — Page  70. 

It  is  a  pity  that  this  pleasing  picture  of  a  family  Bible  in  every 
house  is  not  quite  true  to  life.  To  a  traveller  from  Roman 
Catholic  France,  doubtless  its  frequency  would  be  a  subject  of 
remark ;  but  till  lately  the  supply  of  Bibles  was  grievously  inade- 
quate to  the  wants  of  the  population ;  and  though,  thanks  to  the 
Christiania  press,  and  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
there  is  now  a  change  for  the  better,  yet  those  who  love  the 
Bible,  and  who  love  mankind,  have  stiU  a  great  work  to  do  in 
Norway.  Dr.  Paterson,  who  visited  that  country  in  1832,  under 
the  direction  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  met  with 
a  warm  welcome,  and  an  open  field  for  exertion.  He  was  the 
means  of  stimulating  the  energies  of  the  Norwegian  Bible 
Society,  and  of  setting  on  foot  several  new  agencies  in  connexion 
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witli  the  Society  for  which  he  travelled.  At  Throndhjem,  Bergen, 
Stavanger,  and  Christiansand,  he  was  aided  by  warm-hearted 
and  intelligent  Christian  friends ;  and  at  every  place  the  demand 
for  Bibles  was  larger  than  could  be  met  by  help  from  Christiania 
and  from  London.  Busy,  commercial  Bergen,  especially,  he 
found  to  possess  facilities  for  a  very  wide  distribution  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  as  it  commands  the  whole  coast  from  Stavanger 
to  the  North  Cape,  and  is  visited  thrice  a  year  by  the  boats  that 
are  engaged  in  the  cod  fisheries  of  the  Loffoden  Isles. 

In  the  year  ]  854,  a  similar  visit  was  made  by  Mr.  Knolleke, 
the  assistant  foreign  secretary  of  the  Bible  Society,  and  with 
still  more  favourable  results ;  so  that  while,  during  the  twenty- 
five  years  preceding  Mr.  Knolleke's  visit,  the  Bible  Society  sup- 
plied Norway  with  100,000  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  in  one  year 
since  that  time  25,000  have  been  distributed. 

There  is  no  dearth  of  readers  in  Norway;  for  education  is 
widely  spread.  Every  sea-side  town  has  its  resident  school- 
master, and  each  mountain  farm  is  visited  by  some  itinerant 
teacher;  so  that  a  young  person  unable  to  read  and  write  at 
least,  is  rarely  met  with.  Then  the  long  labours  of  that 
zealous  revivalist,  Hange,  sometimes  called  the  John  Wesley  of 
Norway,  have  not  been  without  result  in  an  awakening  to 
religious  inquiry  and  hope ;  although  that  result  is  not  so 
positive  and  marked  as  it  might  have  been,  had  circumstances 
favoured  the  suitable  embodiment  and  expression  of  a  reviving 
spirituality. 

In  a  country  of  few  villages,  but  of  many  scattered  home- 
steads; where  the  churches  stand  in  lonely  symbolism,  apart 
from  the  people^s  working-day  life, — often  not  to  be  reached  for 
several  weeks  together,  on  account  of  distance  and  weather, — 
often  shut  up  for  successive  Sundays ;  (as  where  one  pastor  serves 
four  churches,  divided  by  distances  of  thirty  or  forty  miles  from 
each  other;)  and  where  throughout  large  districts  no  dissenting 
chapel  ofi'ers  a  resource  to  worshippers  who  would  fain  go  to 
church,  but  cannot,  nor  serves  as  a  focus  for  the  collection  and 
radiation  of  Gospel  light  in  any  of  the  Churches  dark  days ; — how 
doubly  urgent  is  the  need  of  a  Bible  for  every  man,  and  how 
ceaseless  should  be  the  efforts  of  a  Protestant  clergy  to  secure 
this  boon  to  a  prepared  and  reading  people  ! 


Art.  VIII. — 1.  Ueber  den  Berg  Galilda.  (Matt,  xxviii.  16.)  Ein 
Beitrag  zur  Harmonie  der  Evangelischen  Berichte  von  den 
Erscheinungen  des  Auferstandenen.  (The  Mountain  in  Galilee. 
A  Contribution  to  the  Harmony  of  the  Evangelical  Narratives 
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of  the  Lord^s  Appearances  after  His  Resurrection.)  Von  Prop. 
Rudolph  Hofmann.    Leipzig :  Voigt.  1856. 

2.  The  Sayings  of  the  great  Forty  Days,  between  the  Resurrection 
and  Ascension,  regarded  as  the  Outlines  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God.    By  George  Moberly,  D.C.L.    Rivington.  1846. 

3.  The  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  By  Rudolf  Stier.  Volume 
Mill.— The  Words  of  the  Risen  Lord.    Clark.  1858. 

4.  Das  Leben  des  verkldrten  Er losers  in  Himmel.  (The  Life  of 
the  glorified  Redeemer  in  Heaven.)  Von  H.  G.  Hasse. 
Leipzig.  1854. 

Saint  Luke,  the  appointed  continuator  of  the  Gospel  narra- 
tive, who  may  be  regarded  therefore  as,  in  a  sense  peculiar  to 
himself,  the  chronological  historian  of  redemption,  assigns  to 
the  space  intervening  between  the  resurrection  and  ascension  of 
Christ  a  character  of  precise  and  definite  historical  interest. 
In  the  Preface  to  his  second  record,  which  is  also  a  postscript  to 
the  first,  he  specifies  the  term  of  Forty  Days,  during  which  the 
risen  Lord  communed  with  His  disciples,  under  new  conditions 
of  intercourse,  speaking  to  them  of  the  things  pertaining  to  His 
kingdom.  This  note,  as  it  points  back  to  the  foregoing  narra- 
tives, rescues  that  intermediate  period  from  the  shadowy  indis- 
tinctness in  which  it  might  seem  to  have  been  left,  stamps  it 
with  a  pervading  unity  of  design,  and  marks  it  out  as  an  integral 
section  of  the  Redeemer's  history.  Introduced  as  it  is  at  the 
threshold  of  the  new  record,  which  transfers  the  centre  of  the 
Saviour's  influence  to  heaven,  it  is  an  emphatic  intimation  that 
we  should  pause  before  we  proceed  further,  and  rightly  estimate 
the  significance  of  this  mysterious  interval. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  the  mystery  which  surrounds  this  period 
that  the  evangelist  directs  our  attention ;  his  object  is  solely 
to  show  its  practical  importance.  He  refers  to  the  series  of 
infallible  proofs  which  the  Lord  gave  of  His  being  alive,  but 
abstains  from  any  allusion  to  the  incomprehensible  nature  of 
that  life, — a  life  the  same,  and  yet  so  wonderfully  difierent.  He 
uses  the  sirnplest  of  all  words  to  point  out  the  new  character  of 
His  revelation — He  shewed  Himself;  but  says  nothing  about  the 
unfathomable  mystery  of  His  dawning  glorification.  He  spe- 
cifies the  term  of  Forty  Days ;  but  by  his  silence  represses  our 
curiosity  as  to  the  relation  of  His  presence  and  His  absence, 
the  whence  of  the  one,  and  the  whither  of  the  other.  He  gives 
us  the  sum  and  tenor  of  the  Redeemer's  discourses,  but  hints 
not  at  any  one  of  a  thousand  questions  of  speculation,  which 
irresistibly  force  themselves  upon  the  mind  when  pondering  the 
meaning  of  these  words.    While,  therefore,  his  brief  note  defines 
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tliis  isolated  section  of  the  Redeemer's  history,  and  marks  it  out 
to  our  investigation  as  a  period  distinct  from  the  previous  and 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  Gospel,  an  appendage  to  the 
incarnate  life  upon  earth,  and  a  prologue  to  the  incarnate  life  in  • 
heaven,  it  nevertheless  forbids  all  presumptuous  speculation,  and 
restricts  our  inquiries  to  its  practical  relations  and  lessons. 

No  department  of  revelation  more  absolutely  requires  the  im- 
position of  such  a  restraint.    This  will  be  obvious,  if  we  merely 
glance  at  the  questions  of  mysterious  and  shadowy  interest  which 
pass  over  the  field  of  speculation,  when  directed  to  that  side  of  the 
subject,  and  which  receive  more  or  less  attention  in  the  works 
which  stand  at  the  head  of  this  paper.   Whence  had  the  risen  Lord  ^ 
come,  when  He  informed  His  already  incorruptible  body  with  a ! 
new  and  glorifying  life  ?    Was  there  another  travail  of  His  soul  \ 
after  that  of  the  passion,  in  which  His  body  had  no  part  ?    Was ;  f"^  . 
His  descent  into  the  kingdom  of  the  dead  an  act  of  submission!  ' 
simply,  or  moreover  and  pre-eminently  the  advent  of  a  deliverer  ?  1  f 
What  effect  had  the  entrance  of  His  redeeming  spirit  among  the; 
innumerable  hosts  of  disembodied  mankind  ?    What  superadded 
glory  did  He  leave  behind  Him  in  the  paradise  into  which  He 
entered  on  the  night  which  closed  His  eyes  to  the  upper  world  ?j 
What  was  that  second  miracle  of  His  birth,  known  only  to  the\ 
Trinity;  the  hidden  mystery  of  His  being  begotten  again  toi 
life  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth  ?    What  was  the  change  \ 
which  passed  upon  His  flesh,  and  what  the  relation  which  it  bore  | 
to  the  visible  world,  the  food  of  which  it  might  partake,  and  tor 
the  invisible  world,  from  the  depths  of  which  it  was  niade| 
manifest  at  will  ?    Besides  such  questions  of  speculative  interest/ 
others  arise  more  akin  to  pious  meditation,  though  equally  past 
the  reach  of  answer.    What  was  the  fulness  of  His  new  joy  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  scene  of  sufferings  which  had  accom- 
plished their  object,  and  should  never  return  !     With  what 
Divine-human  triumph  would  He  take  possession  of  the  world, 
and  lay  the  foundation  of  His  kingdom  in  it !    What  was  the 
character  of  those   many  words — of  prophecy,  warning,  or 
encouragement — concerning  the  future  destinies  of  His  kingdom, 
which  are  not  recorded  ?  or,  must  we  suppose  that  all  His  words, 
are  before  us,  and  therefore  that  all  else  which  was  projected  id 
His  mind  upon  the  ground  of  the  unbounded  future  was  conj 
cealed  in  the  depths  of  His  own  spirit  ? 

Such  questions,  self-multiplying  to  an  unlimited  extent,  must 
necessarily  occur  to  the  thoughtful  mind.  It  is  not  possible 
entirely  to  evade  them,  nor  is  their  suppression  an  absolute 
duty.  The  history  of  this  wonderful  period  cannot  be  studied  to 
any  good  purpose,  without  giving  them  more  or  less  entertain- 
ment.   There  is  no  law — there  is  no  necessity — to  restrain  our 
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contemplation  within  the  barest  limits  of  what  is  plainly  revealed 
and  surely  known  concerning  the  mystery  of  Christ ;  and  much 
of  the  current  and  vague  outcry  against  the  indulgence  of  what 
is  vaguely  called  '  the  imagination '  on  such  subjects,  springs  from 
indolence  of  spirit,  and  narrowness  of  thought.  The  almost 
unbroken  silence  of  the  sacred  narrative  on  the  questions  to 
which  we  have  referred,  is  no  proof  that  they  did  not  occupy  the 
minds  of  the  apostles,  and  that  they  never  formed  the  subject  of 
conversation  between  them  and  their  risen  Master.  It  was  not 
possible  that  they  could  exist  in  an  atmosphere  of  such  awful 
mystery,  that  they  should  be  conscious  of  that  wonderful  Pre- 
sence in  their  midst,  yet  only  sometimes  visible,  without  the 
irrepressible  yearnings  of  a  spirit  of  speculation  too  deep  and  too 
high  for  words.  But  that  silence  does  teach  us  that  such 
inquiries  of  curiosity  or  speculation  should  find  no  utterance,  or 
at  least  an  utterance  most  cautiously  restrained. 

Here  is  the  ground  of  our  dissatisfaction  with  most  of  the 
German  expositors  who  have  entered  upon  this  section  of  the 
history  of  our  Lord.  Those  who  stand  at  the  head  of  our 
paper  are  comparatively,  but  only  comparatively,  free  from 
the  imputation  we  have  hinted  at.  It  is  needless  to  do  more 
than  point  to  their  unshrinking  treatment  of  most  of  the  ques- 
tions alluded  to  above;  and,  in  addition,  to  their  needless 
and  unsatisfactory  attempts  to  construct  a  theory  from  the 
sparing  hints  given  in  Scripture  concerning  the  descent  into 
Hades ;  to  explain  the  risen  Saviour's  eating  with  His  disciples ; 
to  adjust  the  degrees  of  our  Lord^s  gradual  elevation  to  perfect 
self-consciousness  as  the  God-man  in  a  state  of  humiliation ;  to 
determine  the  character  of  His  intermediate  corporeal  glorifica- 
tion ;  and  many  other  such-like  things,  which  to  leave  unspecu- 
lated  upon  were  perhaps  impossible,  but  to  interpret  which  is  not 
the  province  of  mortal  man. 

But  if  this  intermediate  period  in  the  Redeemer's  history 
furnishes  the  germ,  or  rather  the  occasion,  of  unlimited  specula- 
tion, it  is  still  more  fruitful  in  the  substantial  and  practical 
materials  of  Christian  theology.  However  shadowy  and  unde- 
fined the  person  of  the  great  Teacher  may  be  during  that  period. 
His  teaching  is  for  the  most  part  plain,  and  always  of  the  utmost 
possible  significance  to  the  interests  of  His  future  Church.  The 
words  which  He  spoke  were  not  many,  but  they  have  immea- 
surable importance,  as  summing  up  and  sealing  all  His  former 
words,  i  In  fact,  dogmatic  theology  counts  no  chapter  of  the  Bible 
of  more  fundamental  importance  than  the  last  of  St.  Matthe\v^ 
And  it  scarcely  needs  to  be  mentioned,  that  apologeticjtheolog-y 
not  only  claims  this  territory  as  its  own,  but  erects  there  its 
stronghold ;  the  burden  and  stress  of  the  conflict  of  the  evidences 
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fall  upon  this  section  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  it  is  here, 
especially  in  St.  Luke's  narratives,  that  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  those  evidences  are  set  forth.  Expository  theology 
rejoices  with  peculiar  delight  over  these  chapters ;  they  furnish 
some  most  stimulating  and  attractive  questions  for  its  solution ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  they  present  some  of  the  most  effectual 
tests  of  exegesis  which  are  found  in  the  New  Testament.  Its 
practical  lessons,  moreover,  are  amongst  the  most  impressive : 
nowKefe  are  the  relations  of  Christ  to  His  people  more  touch- 
ingly  and  penetratingly  exhibited,  as  He  is  the  object  of  their 
love,  their  faith,  and  their  zealous  devotion.  Lastly,  its  teach- 
ing, both  direct  and  symbolical,  gives  us  most  important  views 
with  respect  to  the  future — future  then,  and  still  future — of  the 
Christian  Church,  as  the  great  diffuser  of  the  Gospel  of  a  king- 
dom to  be  prepared  through  all  the  ages  of  the  present  dispen- 
sation. This  period,  therefore,  is  a  fruitful  field  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  theology,  whether  dogmatic,  apologetic,  expository, 
practical,  or  eschatological. 

A  very  profitable  essay  might  be  written  upon  the  theology  of 
the  Forty  Days,  expanding  the  hints  of  this  fivefold  arrangement. 
Dr.  Moberly's  work  by  no  means  does  justice  to  the  subject  as 
a  whole.  He  deals  only  with  the  first  of  these  departments,  and 
enters  upon  that  in  a  spirit  which  is  generally  fatal  to  success, — 
that  of  a  polemic  expositor.  The  sayings  of  the  Forty  Days  are, 
in  this  exposition  of  them,  too  exclusively  words  of  prerogative  to 
an  ecclesiastical  body.  They  are  interpreted  on  a  principle 
which  would  wrest  them  from  the  Romanist  on  the  one  hand, 
and  from  the  Rationalist  on  the  other ;  but  with  more  success, 
it  seems  to  us,  in  the  latter  case  than  in  the  former.  The 
author  defends — in  this  volume  at  least,  written  some  years  ago 
— the  highest  Anglican  theory ;  and  to  the  rigour  of  that  pur- 
pose the  usefulness  of  a  book  written  with  the  mastery  of  every 
accomplishment  has  been  unhappily  sacrificed.  Dr.  Stier's 
final  volume  is  occupied  entirely  with  the  same  subject;  and, 
when  we  call  to  mind  how  few  were  the  words  actually  spoken 
after  His  resurrection  by  the  Redeemer,  we  may  suppose  that 
the  expositor  who  devotes  four  hundred  pages  to  those  few 
words  must  have  exhaustively  done  his  work.  There  is  no 
imaginable  matter  of  interest  connected  with  this  period,  which 
is  not  directly  or  indirectly,  fully  or  incidentally,  discussed; 
though  it  is  only  fair  to  say,  that  the  relations  of  importance  are 
rigidly  observed,  and  everything  else  is  made  subordinate  to  the 
words  of  the  great  Teacher.  The  four  or  five  precious  texts 
which  make  this  period  so  dear  to  the  practical  expositor,  are 
treated  in  a  way  which  scarcely  leaves  anything  to  be  desired : 
at  least,  this  would  be  the  case,  if  the  results  were  summed  up 
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more  lucidly  as  the  writer  goes  on.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of 
the  bulky  treatise  on  the  baptism  and  the  baptismal  commission 
which  is  incorporated  with  the  volume.  The  author's  theory  is 
assumed  everywhere  to  be  known,  as  well  as  its  relation  to  other 
theories.  It  might  appear,  at  the  first  glance,  to  be  too  much 
akin  to  Dr.  Moberly^s  for  general  toleration  in  England  :  that 
may  be  so  in  one  or  two  respects,  but  there  are  deep  and 
essential  differences  underlying  the  whole.  A  sacramental 
theory  will  be  found,  though  not  so  rigid  and  transcendent  as 
many  think ;  but  there  is  a  subtle  though  consistent  evasion  of 
anything  like  an  absolute  clerical  prerogative.  Among  the  very 
great  merits  of  this  most  learned  and  profound  volume  may  be 
mentioned  its  noble  defence  of  the  contested  portions  of  St. 
Mark  and  St.  John,  and  its  steady  and  successful  vindication  of 
the  consistency  with  each  other  of  all  the  several  accounts. 

But  our  purpose  on  the  present  occasion  is  not  to  discuss  the 
theological  teaching  of  the  Forty  Days,  or  to  review  the  exposi- 
tory results  which  these  writers  derive  from  them.  We  propose 
to  make  some  general  remarks  upon  the  significance  of  this  inter- 
mediate period,  viewed  under  its  two  aspects,  as  concluding 
the  Lord^s  life  and  ministry  upon  earth,  and  as  introductory 
to  His  spiritual  reign  in  heaven.  As  a  foundation,  however,  for 
these  remarks,  we  shall  occupy  a  few  pages  with  the  consecutive 
history  of  the  period  itself. 

Its  records  lie  before  us  in  the  form  of  contributions  from  four 
independent  narrators,  whose  accounts  are  supplemented  by  an 
incidental  notice  of  St.  Paul  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians. Independent  narrators  we  term  them,  not  in  the  sense 
of  witnesses  who  were  unacquainted  with  each  other's  accounts, 
or  who  were  rival  candidates  for  acceptance  in  the  Church,  but 
in  the  sense  of  narrators  who  each  had  an  independent  plan  of 
his  own,  and,  in  accordance  with  that  plan,  made  his  own 
selection,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  from  the 
common  treasury  of  things  surely  believed  in  the  Church,  or  from 
the  stock  of  personal  remembrances  retained  and  recalled  under 
Divine  influence. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  bear  this  in  mind.  The  record  of 
the  post-resurrection  days  of  the  Son  of  Man  is  preserved  for  the 
Church  under  the  same  conditions  which  regulate  the  record  of 
His  incarnate  life  generally.  The  design  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
not  to  give  us  in  the  four  Gospels  a  consecutive  life  of  Christ, 
either  in  the  individual  narratives  of  the  four  evangelists,  or  in 
the  harmonized  combination  of  them  all.  St.  Luke  tells  us  that 
the  design  of  the  sacred  records  is  to  set  forth  the  things  which 
J esus  be^gan  to  do  and  to  teach ;  that  is,  in  effect,  to  bring  into 
prominence,  and  transmit  to  the  keeping  of  the  Church  and  the 
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interpretation  of  the  Spirit,  the  fundamental  teachings,  actions, 
and  sufferings  of  the  historical  Christ.  -  Jhe  personal  individual 
life  of  Christ — however  precious  that  would  be,  supposing  it 
possible — has  not  been  preserved  in  the  world.*)  Neither  of  the 
evangelists  was  permitted  to  aim  at  this ;  nor  does  tlie  combina- 
tion of  the  four,  with  all  appliances  of  harmony,  make  any  real 
approximation  to  such  an  object.  The  labours  of  the  harmonists, 
so  far  at  least  as  this  is  their  design,  are  wasted  upon  the 
evangelical  narratives.  Their  industrious  devotion  to  the  task 
of  establishing  the  negative  conclusion  that  these  four  inde- 
pendent witnesses  are  not  on  the  whole,  and  never  in  particulars, 
discordant,  is  worthy  of  all  praise,  even  as  it  has  been  crowned 
with  entire  success.  But,  after  all,  the  history  of  the  Eedeemer, 
passing  through  the  several  processes  of  His  redeeming  work,  is 
contemplated  in  perfection  only  when  we  behold  it  under  the 
fourfold  aspect  in  which  it  has  pleased  the  Holy  Spirit  to  show 
us  the  things  of  Christ. 

To  apply  this  to  the  history  before  us :  The  record  of  the 
Forty  Days  is  given  neither  by  any  one  narrator,  nor  by  the 
whole  combined,  as  an  integral  history  of  the  risen  life  of  Jesus 
upon  earth.  Each  witness  was  instructed  to  give  his  own 
separate  contribution  according  to  his  own  plan ;  none  of  them 
purposing,  however,  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  rest.  In 
this  light  let  us  glance  at  the  four  consecutive  narratives. 

St.  Matthew's  history  of  this  period  is  evidently  governed  by 
a  design  peculiar  to  himself,— that  of  bringing  into  prominence 
the  crowning  manifestation  of  the  risen  Saviour  upon  the  moun- 
tain of  Galilee.  His  final  chapter  seems  to  be  entirely  dedicated 
to  that  event.  Jesus  had  promised  His  disciples,  before  they 
were  scattered  from  Him,  that  He  would  go  before  them  into 
Gahlee ;  by  no  means  purposing  in  Himself  that  that  should  be 
the  only  meeting,  but  only  assigning  to  that  reunion  a  character 
of  specific  and  pre-eminent  importance.  The  first  evangelist 
leaves  it  to  no  successor  to  record  the  fulfilment  of  that"  last 
promise  of  Christ  to  His  assembled  disciples.  He  makes  it  his 
subject;  keeps  it  and  it  alone  steadily  in  view  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  his  account.  The  glories  of  the  resurrection 
morning  are  rapidly  passed  over;  two  women  are  first  men- 
tioned by  name,  as  witnesses  of  the  empty  sepulchre ;  and  then 
suddenly  the  women  (an  indefinite  expression  which  the  subse- 
quent evangelists  explain)  are  bidden  by  the  angels,  (for  he 
thinks  less  of  the  angels,  one  or  more,  than  of  their  message,) 
and  then  by  the  Lord  Himself,  to  remind  the  disciples  of  the 
last  promise  which  they  had  heard  from  His  lips.  Before  pro- 
ceeding, however,  to  the  great  meeting  itself,  he  inserts  the 
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important  parenthesis  concerning  the  lying  precaution  of  tlie 
chief  priests.  This  being  dispatched,  and  every  other  incident  of 
greater  or  less  moment  being  passed  over  in  silence,  he  assembles 
the  apostles,  surrounded  probably  by  the  entire  living  body  of 
the  disciples  of  Jesus,  on  the  appointed  mountain.  Then  he  for 
the  first  time  formally  introduces  the  risen  Lord ;  whose  appear- 
ance on  this  occasion  accomplished  at  once  every  object  con- 
templated in  His  lingering  upon  earth : — the  exhibition  of  His 
risen  Self,  the  repression  of  every  remaining  doubt,  the  assump- 
tion of  His  mediatorial  authority,  the  utterance  of  His  last 
commands,  the  acceptance  of  His  appropriate  worship,  and  the 
promise  of  His  faithful  presence  in  His  Church  to  the  end  of 
time.  The  glory  of  Christ  upon  this  second  mountain  of  trans- 
figuration throws  into  shadow  every  other  occurrence.  If  his 
unique  narrative  must  be  interwoven  with  those  of  the  remaining 
three,  its  few  remaining  incidents  will  be  found  unimpeachable 
in  their  fidelity ;  but  those  who  delight  in  this  torturing  system 
of  harmony  should  remember  that  of  everything  but  the  central 
manifestation  on  the  mountain  in  Galilee  St.  Matthew  takes  but 
a  passing  and  subordinate  side-glance.^ 

Passing  to  St.  Mark^s  still  more  fragmentary  narrative,  we  ' 
find  similar  indication  of  a  predominant  object  ruling  his 
account.  That  object  seems  to  be  the  exhibition  of  the  gradual  > 
victory  of  the  resurrection  over  the  utter  unbelief  of  the  dis- 
ciples. His  final  chapter  presents  them  to  us — both  the  women 
and  the  men — as,  at  first,  in  a  state  of  unrelieved  dejection.  All 
is  amazement  and  incredulity.  The  glory  of  the  resurrection 
morning  seems  scarcely  to  brighten  the  scene ;  nor  till  the  close 
of  the  whole  story  does  there  enter  into  it  any  of  those 
more  cheerful  tints  which  are  discernible  in  all  the  others.  But 
when  St.  Mark  has  drawn  his  picture  of  the  deep  prostration  of 
utter  unbelief,  which  the  evidence  of  the  Redeemer's  resur- 
rection encountered  and  overcame,  he  suddenly  adopts  another 
strain,  and  as  much  surpasses  his  fellow  evangelists  in  the  glow 
of  his  description  of  the  triumph  of  faith,  as  he  had  exceeded 
them  in  the  dark  colouring  of  his  picture  of  unbelief.  '  In  fact, 
this  last  chapter,  as  viewed  in  the  light  of  this  contrast  of 
feeling,  suggests  to  us  the  hand  of  Simon  Peter,  doing  stern 
justice  to  himself  and  his  fellows,  and  to  the  utmost  glorifying 
his  Lord. 


*  How  prominent  are  the  three  unnamed  Galilean  mountains  in  St.  Matthew's 
history  of  the  Lawgiver  of  Christianity, — the  Mount  of  Beatitudes,  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration,  and  the  Mountain  of  Investiture  and  final  Commission  !  Touching  the 
succession  and  relations  of  these  very  much  might  be  said. 
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But  let  us  trace  the  narrative  by  tliis  light.  The  women 
came  with  no  higher  purpose  than  to  anoint  the  body ;  whatever 
other  thoughts  occupied  their  minds,  St.  Mark  mentions  only 
their  anxiety  about  the  rolling  away  of  the  stone.  The  shining 
one  created  only  affright.  Receiving  their  message  touching 
Galilee,  joyful  as  that  message  was,  they  run  with  precipitation 
from  the  sepulchre ;  nay,  they  fly  trembling  and  in  amazement ; 
and  their  amazement  is  the  amazement  of  stupefaction, — they 
could  say  nothing  to  any  man  on  the  way.  For,  adds  St.  Mark, 
in  his  cumulative  emphasis,  they  were  afraid. 

Now,  at  this  point,  our  hint  might  be  turned  to  very  good 
account  in  the  solution  of  some  other  questions.  So  far  the 
evangelist  had  painted  the  negative  terror  which  oppressed  the 
company  of  the  women, — of  whom  the  three  mentioned  in  this 
most  fragmentary  narrative  are  only  the  representatives.  He 
does  not  follow  the  women  on  the  delivery  of  their  message ;  he 
does  not  deny  that  they  delivered  it ;  he  merely  describes  that 
which  it  was  his  sole  object  to  describe,  their  confusion  and 
stupefaction.  They  told  no  man  by  the  way  what  they  would 
find  words  to  tell  to  the  right  ears.  But  now  he  turns  to  the 
disciples,  the  chosen  witnesses  of  the  resurrection ;  and  designs 
to  exhibit  the  depth  of  unbelief  out  of  which  the  Redeemer's 
words  and  infallible  proofs  raised  them.  For  this  purpose,  he 
abruptly  returns  to  Mary  Magdalene,  the  first  bearer  of  the  intel- 
ligence to  the  company  of  the  disciples.  He  introduces  these 
latter  to  us  with  the  new  and  affecting  particular  that  they  were 
^mourning  and  weeping/  and  tells  us  plainly  that  they  were 
unable  to  believe  her  positive  assurance  that  Jesus  was  alive,  and 
had  been  seen  by  herself.  He  then  alludes  to  the  Emmaus 
journey,  and  asserts  that  the  two  disciples,  whose  rapture  he 
suppresses,  found  no  credence  when  they  returned  to  the 
residue, — that  is,  to  the  Eleven  and  a  miscellaneous  company 
around  them.  The  key  to  all  this  is  then  given  to  us  in  the 
Lord's  rebuke,  on  His  first  appearance  to  the  future  preachers 
of  faith  :  it  was  their  refusal  to  believe  those  who  had  seen  Him 

f"'  jr  He  was  risen,  which  the  Lord  so  emphatically  condemned, 
it  not  believing  St.  Mark  has  had  in  view  throughout  the\ 
pter, — the  general  want  of  such  preparation  of  heart  as  would  ! 
have  embraced  the  first  and  faintest  intelligence  with  joy,  thqy 
lack  of  that  susceptibility  to  faith  which  would  have  brought  \ 
them  all  to  His  presence,  with  their  joyful  greetings,  on  the  first J 
spreading  of  the  report  that  the  sepulchre  was  empty.  After 
the  Saviour's  rebuke  of  their  unbelief,  come  the  commission  to 
the  apostles,  and  the  wonderful  promises  to  faith.    The  evan- 
gelist's purpose  being  then  accomplished,  he  closes  with  a  final 
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sentence,  whicli  carries  onward  the  history  of  the  Gospel  into  its 
future  and  glorified  stage.* 

It  might  be  expected  that  the  Holy  Ghost  would  *  impress 
upon  St.  Luke's  narrative  of  the  Forty  Days  a  transitional 
character  appropriate  to  the  continuator  of  the  Gospel  history. 
This,  more  than  anything  else,  distinguishes  his  account,  which, 
like  that  of  each  of  the  others  taken  separately,  is  exceedingly 
fragmentary.  Like  all  the  rest,  he  pays  his  tribute  to  the  wonders 
of  the  resurrection  morning,  but  limits  himself  strictly  to  the 
apostles,  whose  utter  unbelief  in  the  report  of  the  women  closes 
his  statement  of  the  case,  and  is  the  foundation  of  his  subse- 
quent record.  The  gradual  process  by  which  the  Redeemer 
produced  perfect  conviction  of  the  fact  and  of  the  necessity  of 
His  resurrection  is  evidently  the  ruling  subject  of  his  account. 
This  is  illustrated  in  two  opposite  ways :  in  the  case  of  the  two 
disciples  going  sadly  to  Emraaus,  the  Lord  is  shown  to  have 
first  convinced  them  out  of  the  Scriptures  that  they  ought  to 
have  expected  His  rising  again,  and  then  to  have  manifested 
Himself  to  their  unsealed  eyes  in  confirmation  of  the  faith 
which  was  re-awakened  through  the  word.  In  the  case  of  the 
apostles,  conversely.  He  first  gives  them  the  plainest  and  most 
affecting  tokens  that  He  had  risen  from  the  dead,  and  was 
among  them  in  the  reality  of  His  bodily  presence,  and  then 
proceeded  to  open  their  understandings,  and  confirm  the  faith 
which  had  been  begotten  of  sensible  evidence,  by  the  rare  testi- 
mony of  the  Scriptures  spiritually  understood.  Both  methods 
assign  the  highest  honour  to  the  word  of  God,  to  that  testimony 
of  Jesus  which  the  Holy  Spirit,  after  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
should  use  as  the  great  instrument  for  the  diflusion  of  the  faith 
and  the  conversion  of  the  world.  To  give  the  Scriptures, 
applied  by  the  Pentecostal  S^irit^their  appropriate  place,  as  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  all  Christian  evidences,  external  and 
internal,  is  the  main  design  of  St.  Luke's  intermediate  chapter. 


*  Tlie  terse  and  graphic  epitome  of  the  post-resurrection  period,  which  St.  Mark 
gives  us,  has  met  with  treatment  peculiarly  unfair.  Let  the  reader  turn,  with  the  para- 
graph in  the  text  fresh  in  his  mind,  to  most  of  the  current  expositions,  and  he  will  feel 
how  unwarrantable  are  the  liberties  which  are  taken  both  by  the  adherents  and  the 
opponents  of  a  strict  harmonistic  system  with  the  inspiration  of  this  evangelist.  On 
the  last  clause  of  Mark  xvi.  13,  'Neither  believed  they  them,' Alford's  note  says: 
'Not  consistent  with  Luke  xxiv.  33,  84.  Here  again  the  harmonists  have 
used  every  kind  of  distortion  of  the  plain  meaning  of  words  to  reconcile  the  two 
accounts,  assuming  that  some  believed  and  some  doubted,  that  they  first  doubted  and 
then  believed ;  or,  according  to  Bengel,  "  first  believed  and  then  doubted."  '  But  St.  Luke 
says  not  a  word  which  necessarily  implies  the  contrary  of  St,  Mark's  declaration.  The 
company  assembled  in  Jerusalem  were  generally  under  the  ruling  influence  of  vague 
wonder  and  unbelief.  Not  all  of  them  cried  that  Jesus  had  appeared  to  Simon,  And 
when  the  Lord  Himself  entered  into  their  midst,  did  He  find  faitli  among  them  ? 
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Having  accomplished  that  by  two  specific  examples,  and  having 
fm'ther,  in  common  with  all  the  rest_,  recorded  the  commission, 
he  leaves  his  narrative  unencumbered  by  particulars  which  are 
recorded  elsewhere,  and  proceeds  to  the  historical  ascension,  the 
true  Jacobus  ladder  by  which  the  earthly  mounts  to  the  heavenly 
Gospel.* 

St.  John,  writing  long  afterwards,  and  perfectly  familiar  with 
the  records  which  had  already  been  long  precious  to  the 
churches,  adds  his  own  contribution  to  the  history  of  this  period 
in  a  manner  most  strikingly  characteristic.  His  purpose,  guided 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  to  make  prominent  certain  words, 
events,  and  symbolical  actions  which  would  illustrate  the  great 
principle  of  his  writings, — the  spiritual  revelation  of  Jesus  to 
the  soul.  He  therefore  begins  his  account  of  the  resurrection 
with  the  ever-memorable  interview  between  Mary  Magdalene 
and  her  Lord;  not  so  much  because  it  was  the  first  intercourse 
of  the  risen  Jesus  with  any  mortal, — for  that  he  does  not 
expressly  mention, — as  because  the  words  spoken  to  her  were 
His  first  risen  words,  and  intended  to  bear  a  meaning  ?tpplicable 
to  all  His  future  manifestations,  both  before  and  after  His  ascen- 
sion. Hence  he  says  nothing  of  the  efi:ect  of  Mary's  words 
upon  the  disciples  generally :  this  object  was  already  accom- 
plished ;  and  the  same  reason  which  made  him  keep  silence  as 
to  Peter's  failure  to  share  his  own  faith,  in  verse  8,  dictated  his 
reason  as  to  the  hopeless  incredulity  of  tlie  remaining  disciples, 
in  verse  18.  So  also  in  his  account  of  the  first  interview  of 
Jesus  with  His  disciples  on  the  evening  of  the  first  Christian 
Sabbath,  he  gives  the  bright  side  of  the  scene  which  St.  Mark 
especially  had  designedly  omitted,  recalls  the  word  peace  lost  in 
the  other  accounts,  and  introduces  the  anticipatory  breathing  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  which  the  purpose  of  the  other  evangelists  had 
required  them  to  omit.  Quite  in  keeping  with  this  view  of  his 
design  is  his  narrative  of  the  victory  gained  over  Thomas's 
lingering  doubt ;  in  which,  according  to  St.  John's  representa- 
tion, all  unbelief  is  finally  lost  in  the  Divine  intuition  and  the 

*  The  rigid  harmonists  might  learn  a  profitable  lesson  from  a  comparison  of  the 
accoiints  of  the  ascension,  with  its  accompanying  words  and  acts,  given  by  the  same 
writer  in  the  Gospel  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  St.  Luke  writes  the  later  record 
with  the  former  lying  before  him  ;  in  it  he  resumes  the  account  of  the  ascension  fi-om 
an  altogether  different  point  of  view,  and  places  it  in  quite  a  different  setting  as  a  his- 
torical event.  Had  the  writer  been  a  fifth  evangelist,  and  his  account  quite  independent 
of  that  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  would  have  been  deemed 
matter  of  difficulty.  The  two  records  are  perfectly  consistent ;  but  the  entire  indiffer- 
ence to  any  mechanical  harmony,  which  rules  all  the  inspired  narratives,  is  strikingly 
illustrated  in  the  fact,  that  so  careful  and  exact  a  narrator  as  St.  Luke  should  deliberately 
leave  on  record  two  such  independent  accounts.    The  solution  is  to  be  found  in  his 
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ecstatic  feeling  of  a  perfect  confession ;  and  the  final  benediction 
of  the  Gospel  is  pronounced  upon  all  who  should  hereafter  utter 
this  confession  without  beholding  its  Object  with  other  than  the 
spiritual  eye.  Obviously,  this  was  in  the  evangelist^s  intention 
the  sublime  close  of  his  record ;  but  the  Holy  Spirit  prompted 
him  to  add  a  postscript,  enshrining  for  perpetuity  in  the  pages 
of  Scripture  one  more  appearance  of  the  risen  Saviour,  the 
design  of  which  was  to  exhibit  in  words  and  symbols  too  plain 
to  be  misunderstood  the  everlasting  presence  and  providence  of 
Jesus  among  His  servants,  directing  their  labours,  supplying 
their  wants,  challenging,  confirming,  and  employing  their  love, 
assigning  their  lot,  and  taking  care  of  their  interests  for  ever. 

Now,  we  maintain  that  each  of  these  narratives  shines  best  in 
its  own  light;  and,  further,  that  each  loses  something  of  its 
distinctive  lustre  and  point,  when  forced  into  a  mechanical  har- 
mony with  the  rest.  St.  Matthew^s  holy  mount  is  irradiated  by 
a  higher  glory,  as  it  lifts  its  awful  head,  the  central  object  around 
which  whatsoever  else  he  records  revolves,  and  in  the  glory  of  which 
many  lesser  incidents,  to  the  vexation  of  the  harmonists,  become 
indistinct.-  And  the  sublime  antithesis  of  abject  unbelief  and 
triumphant  faith  would  be  utterly  lost, — a  loss  how  great ! — if 
the  pithy  sentences  in  which  St.  Mark  traces  the  incredulity  of 
the  disciples,  step  by  step,  down  to  its  abyss,  were  interspersed 
in  a  general  narrative,  and  his  majestic  exhibition  of  the  pro- 
mises to  faith  were  interspersed  among  the  other  records  of  the 
great  Commission.  So  also  St.  Luke's  most  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  the  process  by  which  the  great  Teacher  convicted,  con- 
demned, and  translated  that  unbelief  into  faith,  would  be 
nowhere  so  impressive  as  in  the  chapter  which  connects  this 
intermediate  stage  of  the  Redeemer's  life  with  the  ascension, 
and  the  ascension  again  with  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  source  and  inspiration  of  faith.  And,  finally,  no  one  who  is 
capable  of  estimating  the  essential  differences  which  distinguish 
St.  John's  portraiture  of  the  common  Redeemer  from  that  of  all 
the  others,  and  who  has  the  three  great  Comforter-chapters 
lingering  in  his  ears,  could  tolerate  the  displacement  of  one 
^  sentence  in  his  most  characteristic  narrative  of  the  Forty  Days. 
The  harmonists  of  this  period  have  doubtless  done  good 
service  to  the  cause  of  Christianity  by  demonstrating — to  the 
satisfaction,  at  least,  of  all  who  do  not  bring  wilful  disbelief  to 
the  examination — that  there  are  no  absolute  inconsistencies  in 
the  several  accounts.  The  amazing  amount  of  learning  which 
has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject,  and  the  collateral, 
critical,  and  expository  results  which  have  been  achieved,  give 
their  books  a  permanent  value.  Townson's  Discourses  irresistibly 
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commend  themselves  by  a  peculiar  charm.  West's  ponderous^ 
essay,  likewise,  though  it  perhaps  will  never  be  read  through 
again,  has  an  indestructible  value.  But  these  benefits,  as  we 
have  said,  are  no  more  than  negative ;  and  those  merits  must 
be  very  great  to  cover  the  enormous  folly  of  such  a  positive 
development  of  their  principle  as  now  lies  before  us  in  the  form  of 
a  Harmony  of  the  four  Gospels  arranged  as  a  continuous  History. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that  an  unsound  principle 
of  the  necessity  of  a  mechanical  harmony — or,  in  other  words, 
the  forgetfulness  of  the  sound  principle  which  we  have  laid 
down — -lies  at  the  root  of  many  of  the  wildest  errors  of  the 
German  expositors  of  this  portion  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
ascension  being  omitted  in  the  first  and  the  last  evangelists,  the 
historical  fact  has  been  assailed  by  some  with  most  unreasoning 
pertinacity,  on  that  ground  alone.  Others,  such  as  Kinkel,  find 
themselves  driven  to  the  assumption  of  an  ascension  having 
taken  place  on  the  day  of  the  resurrection ;  on  which  theory  the 
appearances  were  so  many  descents  from  heaven,  and  the  final 
translation  the  last  of  a  series  of  ascensions.  And  this  last  vagary 
■  of  the  critical  faculty,  strange  as  it  is,  is  venial  in  comparison  of 
other  theories — too  many  and  too  grotesque  to  be  here  named — 
which  have  been  invented  by  minds  ignorant  of  any  restraint, 
and  defended  by  arguments  careless  of  consequences,  to  explain 
the  assumed  contrarieties  of  the  four  historians  of  the  resurrec- 
tion. There  is  one  scheme,  however,  which,  as  propounded  by 
an  honest  man  with  a  serious  intention,  we  have  purposely 
selected  to  bring  before  our  readers. 

Professor  Hofmann  has  written  a  laborious  monograph  upon 
the  Mountain  in  Galilee, — a  contribution  to  the  harmony  of 
the  history  of  the  resurrection.  He  confesses  himself  to  be 
•  utterly  unable  to  resist  the  overwhelming  arguments  of  the 
Wolfenbiittel  Fragmentist,  and  of  Strauss  after  him,  if  the 
common  interpretation  of  a  mountain  in  the  northern  division 
of  the  land  is  adhered  to.  Those  arguments  may  be  thus 
summed  up  and  condensed  : — The  Lord,  on  the  way  to  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  on  the  eve  of  His  death,  assured  the  disciples,  /  ivill  ga^ 
before  you  into  Galilee ;  the  angel  standing  by  the  empty  sepulchre 
refers  to  that  promise,  changing  the  future  into  the  present,  and  «  . 
translating  it  into  a  command  which  required  an  instant  obedi-  /  .  .  J^^  -  ^*  V 
ence;  the  Lord  Himself  reinforces  the  angel's  injunction,  with 
the  renewed  promise  that  He  would  see  them  there.  St.  Matthew 
then  proceeds  at  once,  wdthout  hinting  at  any  intervening  ap- 
pearance, to  the  meeting  at  the  appointed  mountain  in  Galilee, 
specifying,  moreover,  that  some  of  them  doubted, — an  unima- 
ginable circumstance,  if  this  were  not  the  first  meeting.   St.  Mark 
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also  says  nothing  of  any  other  fulfilment  of  the  command  which 
he  records,  than  a  meeting  with  the  disciples  on  the  same  day  in 
Jerusalem ;  St.  Luke  knows  nothing  of  any  such  meeting  in 
Galilee,  but,  on  the  contrary,  lays  stress  upon  the  disciples  not 
leaving  Jerusalem ;  and,  finally,  St.  John  plainly  declares  the 
Lord  to  have  apjicared  "during  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  Forty 
Days  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  alone.  The  point  and 
sting  of  the  argument  is  felt  in  a  sentence  of  Strauss  :  *  Modern 
criticism  does  right  to  insist  that  no  man  in  his  senses  would 
promise  his  friends,  through  the  medium  of  a  third  person,  the 
gratification  of  a  meeting  at  a  distant  time,  and  a  place  far  off*, 
when  he  was  all  the  wdiile  certain  of  seeing  them  on  the  same 
day,  and  repeatedly  afterwards,  in  the  same  place.^ 

/  Many  methods  of  evading  this  difficulty  have  been  adopted. 
Professor  Ilofmann's  solution  is  this, — that  the  more  northerly 
peak  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  which  was  traversed  by  the  road 
to  Galilee,  bore  itself  the  name  of  '  Galilee;^  and  that  this  was 
the  m.ountain  mysteriously  referred  to  by  the  Saviour  (a  moun- 

ytain  appointed ;  which  it  would  be  if  the  word  '  Galilee  ^  itself 
indicated  the  mountain,  and  thus  supply  a  gap  in  the  evangelical 
narrative).  On  that  supposition,  all  the  evangelists  record  this 
central  and  most  important  meeting ;  for  it  was  no  other  than 
that  vdiich  took  place  at  an  unmentioned  spot  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Jerusalem  on  the  evening  of  the  great  day  of  the 
resurrection. 

Now^  if  this  view  can  be  substantiated,  it  cuts  off"  at  a  stroke 
a  vast  number  of  theories  which  have  been  adopted  for  the 
solution  of  this  difficult  question.  It  would  at  once  send  drift- 
ing to  forgetfulness  some  of  the  most  ingenious  products  of  the 
critical  faculty  in  all  ages.  The  difficulties  which  surround  the 
question  are  confessedly  great.  They  have  always  been  felt : 
that  is,  from  the  fourth  century  downwards ;  for  it  is  a  very 
striking  fact  that  these  '  and  many  other  embarrassments  of 
modern  criticism  were  utterly  unknown  to  the  first  centuries 
which  read  the  New  Testament.  Even  Augustine  appears  so 
troubled  by  these  seeming  discrepancies,  that  he  resorts  to  a 
mystical  interpretation  of  the  original  promise,  based  upon  the 
Gentile  allusion  in  '  Galilee/  in  which  he  was  followed  by  many 
of  the  fathers.  At  least,  such  is  our  author^ s  representation  of 
his  view :  to  ourselves,  as  we  read  his  explanations^  the  right 
principle  of  interpretation  seems  to  be  laid  down,  though  its 
application  is  suffused  by  a  rich  and  not  very  objectionable 
mystical  colouring.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  certainly  went  all 
lengths  with  the  tropical  interpretation  both  of  the  promise  and 
the  fulfilment.    Ambrose  and  Jerome  divide  the  several  appear- 
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ances  into  two  great  sections  :  the  earlier  portion  of  them,  in 
Jerusalem,  being  designed  especially  for  the  excitement  of  the 
disciples'  faith  and  the  elevation  of  their  courage ;  the  later  and 
more  important  portion  being  designed  for  confidential  com-  ^ 
munications  concerning  the  kingdom.  This,  it  may  be  observed,         -  y  'J^ 
reappears  in  a  very  objectionable  form  in  Olshausen's  supposi-'V^w^"'*  '  '  * 
tion  that  our  Lord,  finding  on  His  way  to  Galilee  the  Emmaus 
disciples  so  utterly  prostrate  and  bereft  of  hope,  turned  back  ^^00^ 
and  changed  His  plan  for  the  sake  of  the  disciples.    Some  of  "  ^       y  /y  . 
the  modern  critics  have  invented  a  triple  tradition  :  one  purely  i4^^4f 
Galilean,  followed  by  St.  Matthew;  a  second  purely  Judaic,  ^/y 
followed  by  St.  Luke,  and  by  the  genuine  St.  John;  and  a  third ''€>^^  ♦ 
of  a  mixed  character,  followed  by  the  Appendix  to  St.  John's 
Gospel.    Others  leave  the  difficulties  hopelessly  unreconciled, 
and  we  are  sorry  to  number  some  English  and  orthodox  names 
among  them.    Others,  finally,  betake  themselves  to  the  con- 
venient mythical  theory,  or  assign  the  manifestations  of  Jesus  to 
magical  operations  of  the  disembodied  spirit  of  Jesus ;  but  when 
criticism  reaches  this  enchanted  ground,  we  must  decline  to 
follow  it. 

But  we  find  it  impossible  to  accept  Dr.  Hofmann's  theory,  to 
wit,  that  the  Galilee  referred  to  by  our  Lord  was  the  mountain 
which,  as  looking  northwards  towards  the  distant  province,  and 
the  place  which  the  Galileans  frequented  in  their  festal  journeys 
to  Jerusalem,  subsequently  obtained  the  vague  denomination  of 
the  Galilee.  This  last  assumption  itself  is  far  from  being  an 
established  fact.  There  does  indeed  appear  to  be  some  glimmer- 
ing of  such  a  belief  in  some  of  the  multitude  of  testimonies 
which  the  learned  author  brings  forward;  but  the  passages 
which  he  quotes  in  support  of  it  from  the  apocryphal  Gospel 
of  Nicodemus,  from  Tertullian,  Lactantius,  and  Chrysostom, 
are  all  of  them  fairly  capable  of  a  very  different  interpretation. 
The  essay  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  ingenious,  learned,  and 
sometimes  most  plausible  special  pleading,  but  it  produces  no 
conviction ;  it  fails  to  reduce  the  mountain  in  Galilee  to  a  hill 
near  Bethany ;  and  the  solution  of  the  difficulties  must  be  sought 
elsewhere. 

Eirmly  convinced  as  we  are  of  the  substantial  correctness  of 
the  principle  already  laid  down,  those  difficulties  do  not  appear 
to  us  very  great.  Unquestionably,  the  emphatic  promise  on 
the  night  of  betrayal,  followed  by  so  emphatic  a  remembrancer 
of  it  on  the  morning  of  the  resurrection,  would  lead  to  the 
expectation  of  a  general  meeting  in  Galilee  between  Christ  and 
His  apostles  within  a  very  brief  interval ;  and,  moreover,  of  a 
meeting  so  pre-eminently  important  as  to  give  a  character  to 
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the  whole  period.  But  when  we  examine  the  promise  before 
the  crucifixion  and  the  command  after  it,  we  are  obliged  to 
confess  that  neither  is  so  worded  as  to  render  the  assumption  of 
a  speedy  meeting  absolutely  necessary.  Certainly,  the  Lord  had 
in  His  thoughts,  amid  the  sorrows  of  that  night,  a  joyful  re- 
union with  His  scattered  disciples  in  Galilee,  and  a  period  of 
renewed  fellowship  with  them  there.  But  that  was  not  all :  He 
also  contemplated  a  time  and  a  place  which  should  be  rendered 
memorable  for  ever  as  the  scene  of  the  proclamation  by  Himself 
of  His  mediatorial  authority  over  the  world.  As  the  sufferings  of 
death  would  separate  Him  from  them,  so  His  restoration  to 
them  was  to  be  the  commencement  of  His  glory.  When  He 
promised  to  see  them  in  Galilee,  He  thought  only  of  the  next 
stage  in  the  process  of  His  redeeming  work ;  and  His  sole  pur- 
pose was  to  distinguish  a  certain  mountain  in  the  more  tranquil 
north  as  the  place  where  He  would  declare  in  the  midst  of  His 
brethren  the  accomplishment  of  His  redeeming  work,  where  He 
would  assume  His  universal  authority,  and  utter  His  first  and 
His  last  commands  as  the  King  in  Zion.  "With  this  intention 
the  entire  account  of  St.  Matthew  is  in  perfect  harmony.  For 
those  other  passing  interviews  with  the  women  and  the  disciples, 
though  they  were  not  promised  and  beforehand  provided  for, 
were  certainly  not  excluded  by  that  one  great  assignation. 
St.  Matthew  hurries  over  them,  because  it  is  plain  that  when  he 
has  recorded  the  circumstances  of  that  great  meeting,  and  the 
commission  which  was  given  there,  his  task  is  done.  He 
begins  the  chapter  as  one  who  has  reached  the  end.  Not  a 
sentence  is  written  which  does  not  prepare  for  it  in  the  earlier 
chapters ;  and  not  even  the  ascension,  of  which  God  forbid  we 
should  think  him  ignorant,  is  permitted  to  break  the  unity  of 
-4iis  plan.  St.  Mark  refers  to  the  angeFs  commandment  to  keep 
Galilee  in  the  minds  of  the  disciples ;  but  their  obedience  to  the 
Lord's  command  does  not  enter  into  his  narrative,  for  this  plain 
reason,  that  he  only  refers  to  it  at  all  to  show  how  rooted  was 
their  unbelief  when  even  that  remembrancer  could  not  rouse 
them  from  the  torpor  of  their  dejection.  St.  Luke  has  another 
object  throughout,  and  writes  studiously  as  to  those  who  per- 
fectly well  knew  what  St.  Matthew  had  written.  For  the  same 
reason  St.  J ohn  does  not  allude  to  it ;  it  was  a  thoroughly  well- 
known  event,  which  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  describe, 
though  he  might  illustrate  its  fulness  of  meaning  by  some 
peculiar  additions  of  his  own. 

Were  it  not  for  the  hint  given  by  St.  John,  that  the  Lord  on 
His  first  coming  gave  a  preliminary  authorization  and  charge  to 
the  apostles,  all  the  first  appearances  of  the  Lord  to  the  disci- 
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pies  would  appear  to  have  had  solely  for  their  object  the  con- 
firmation  of  their  faith,  and  the  preparation  of  their  hearts  for 
the  more  august  revelation  which  awaited  them  m  (ralilee. 
St  John's  supplementary  account  shows  that  this  was  not  abso- 
hitely  the  case ;  but  he  at  the  same  time  gives  evidence  that  the 
corporate  body  of  the  Eleven  were  not  prepared  to  follow  the 
Lord  to  GalUee  at  once.    One  of  them  was  absent :  whether 
designedly  or  not  does  not  affect  the  question.    The  Lord  would 
not  2:0  before  any  other  than  the  willing  and  complete  com- 
pany of  His  chosen  ones.    The  only  one  whom  He  submitted  to 
lose  was  lost  already;  and  Thomas  must  not  be  left  behind. 
But  why  was  not  Thomas  summoned  to  the  sacred  presence, 
and  required  on  his  allegiance  to  follow  with  the  rest  ?    A  ques- 
tion this  to  which  the  Lord  saw  fit  to  give  its  mam  answer  not 
until  eight  days  afterwards.     Another,  perhaps  subordinate 
answer,  we  may  venture  ourselves  to  suggest.    May  we  not 
suppose  that  the  secret  design  of  the  Redeemer  was  indirectly  to 
publish  an  invitation  which  whosoever  would  might  regard  as 
intended  for  himself?    Is  it  not  consistent  with  the  whole  tenor 
of  His  dealings  with  His  disciples,  as  the  record  of  them  lies 
before  us  in  the  Gospels,  to  regard  Him  as  reserving  m  the 
depths  of  His  own  heart  a  gracious  intention  to  accomphsh,  by 
one  general  assemblage  of  His  followers,  many  purposes  at 
once :— to  give  assurance,  to  all  who  sought  or  needed  it,  oi  His 
veritable  resurrection;  to  afford,  to  all  whose  affection  yearned 
for  it,  an  opportunity  of  beholding  Him  and  hearing  His  voice 
once  more;  to  commit  the  evidence  of  His  having  risen  from 
the  dead  to  a  large  and  miscellaneous  body  of  witnesses, 
many  of  whom  would  survive  through  the  next  generation;  ^ 
(1  Cor.  XV.  4 ; )  to  assume,  in  the  presence  of  the  largest  possible  Jf/ 
company  of  His  people,  gathered  together  in  the  undisturbed  y^g^^^^ 
quietness  of  Galilee,  His  regal  functions;  and,  in  their  hearing  ^  — 

at  least,  to  invest  His  chosen  witnesses  and  apostles  with  their 
supreme  prerogative  and  commission  ? 

Granting  this  as  not  inconsistent,  at  least,  with  the  bene- 
volence  and  wisdom  of  the  Redeemer,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to 
understand  why  the  meeting  was  delayed,  ^hen  the  Saviour 
of  the  human  race  came  back  to  the  upper  world  from  the  king- 
dom  of  the  dead,  a  space  of  fifty  days  was,  humanly  speaking,  at 
His  disposal:  .  For  it  was  the  will  of  the  Father,  that  the  first 
great  demonstration  of  the  world^s  redemption,  or,  m  other 
words,  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  a  new  life  for  humamty 
should  be  coincident  with  the  second  feast  of  the  ancient 
religion,  as  the  atonement  had  been  coincident  with  the  first. 
Thus,  we  know  now,  what  was  then  not  fully  revealed,  that  the 
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foundation  of  the  new  and  better  covenant  should  abolish  by 
glorifying  in  a  final  celebration — if,  indeed,  a  final  celebration — 
the  feasts  of  the  ancient  covenant.  Of  these  days,  given  into 
the  hands  of  the  Son  of  Man,  it  pleased  Him  to  make  a  distri- 
bution which  assigned  the  far  greater  part  to  these  lower  regions 
and  to  the  children  of  men.  He  postponed  His  ascension  until 
six  out  of  the  seven  weeks — to  speak  generally — had  passed  : 
the  heavens  must  receive  Him,  but  thus  long  did  He  protract 
the  suspenseful  expectation  of  heaven.  Had  it  been  possible  to 
gather  around  Himself  the  whole  rudimentary  Church,  the  five 
hundred  brethren  at  once,  with  the  inner  circle  of  the  apostles 
as  .  their  centre,  He  might  not  have  tarried  so  long.  But  the 
lapse  of  many  days  seems  to  have  been  necessary  for  the  uni- 
versal diffusion  of  the  tidings,  and  the  preparation  of  all  hearts 
to  embrace  them  :  even  when  the  high  day  came,  there  were 
some  who  still  doubted.  The  message,  therefore,  which  was 
intrusted  to  the  women  was,  not  indeed  expressly,  yet  tacitly, 
designed  for  the  entire  of  this  pre-Christian  Christendom.  It 
was  sent  to  the  brethren,  generally;  the  women,  though  they 
were  not  commanded,  were  not  forbidden  to  follow  their  affec- 
tionate instinct,  and  communicate  it  to  all.  It  would  soon  be 
noised  abroad  ;  the  mysterious,  joyful  intelligence  would  fly 
along  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  pervade  the  valleys  of  Judea, 
and,  unhindered  by  the  great  gulf  of  Samaria,  soon  spread 
through  Galilee  to  the  distant  confines  of  Tyre  and  Sidon. 
Many  of  the  bearers  and  vouchers  of  this  glad  summons  were 
women  of  Galilee ;  and  during  the  first  week^s  intermission  of 
the  Lord^s  appearances  would  return  to  the  district  which  was 
to  be  honoured  by  a  far  more  glorious  manifestation  than  any 
which  they  might  lose  in  Judea.  When,  therefore,  the  set 
time  came,  we  may  assume  that  every  corner  of  the  land  would 
furnish  its  contribution  of  grateful,  eager,  rejoicing,  or  doubting, 
lovers  of  the  name  of  Jesus. 

But  we  have  been  detained  too  long,  by  Dr.  Hofmann's  essay, 
from  the  main  object  with  which  we  set  out.  The  harmony  of 
the  history  of  the  post-resurrection  life  of  Christ  upon  earth  has 
been  shown  to  be  matter  of  comparatively  slight  importance ;  all 
the  literature  to  which  it  has  given  rise  being  mainly  negative  in 
its  results,  though  sometimes  fruitful  of  positive  mischief.  It  is 
not,  however,  intended  to  assert  that  the  five  or  six  separate 
accounts  must  necessarily  be  kept  apart  to  be  rightly  under- 
stood :  there  is  a  principle  of  harmony,  quite  distinct  from 
the  verbal  and  the  mechanical,  the  judicious  application  of  which 
tends  to  shed  a  flood  of  light  upon  this  comparatively  obscure 
portion  of  the  Redeemer's  life  and  work.    It  is  that  which 
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makes  the  several  accounts  concurrently  illustrate  the  great 
design  of  this  intermediate  revelation  of  the  Saviour^  viewed, 
1.  As  supplementary  to  His  life  in  the  flesh;  and_,  2.  As  intro- 
ductory to  His  glorified  reign  in  heaven.  To  attempt  to  view 
it  under  a  third  aspect,  that  of  its  own  unique  characteristics, 
would  carry  us  beyond  our  depths ;  nor  does  any  single  inti- 
mation in  the  history  absolutely  require  it.  Every  incident  and 
every  word  of  the  record  either  points  backward  or  forward, 
scarcely  allowing  the  attention  to  rest  for  a  moment  upon  the 
unsearchable  mystery  of  the  present. 

Viewing,  then,  these  Forty  Days  as  a  continuation,  or  rather 
a  supplement,  of  His  former  life, — in  which  the  Redeemer  pro- 
longs His  days  under  different  conditions, — the  narratives  illus- 
trate the  strict  identity  of  Him  who  had  died,  was  buried,  and 
now  lived  again ;  they  exhibit  a  strict  and  affecting  continuation 
of  His  personal  relations  to  the  persons  and  character  of  His 
disciples ;  and,  finally,  they  continue  His  teaching  as  that  of  the 
Son  of  Man  not  yet  glorified, — in  contradistinction,  namely,  to 
His  teaching  by  the  Spirit  after  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

St.  Luke  undoubtedly  intends  himself  to  be  understood  that 
the  Lord  remained  upon  earth  after  His  resurrection,  in  order  to 
convince  the  disciples  that  He  had  risen  from  the  dead ;  and  the 
most  obvious  and  correct  interpretation  of  the  '  infallible  proofs ' 
requires  us  to  believe  that  His  first  object  was  to  give  to  His 
disciples  every  demonstration  which  could  be  exacted  or  given, 
that  He  was  really  and  absolutely  alive  from  the  dead.  But 
this  postulates,  of  course,  their  full  assurance  that  He  had  been 
all  which  is  meant  by  dead,  in  its  most  literal  sense. 

It  pleased  God  to  give  the  disciples,  and  the  world  through 
them,  every  demonstration  of  both  the  death  and  the  life.  The 
peculiar  mystery  of  His  death,  and  of  His  resurrection,  admitted 
of  no  explanation  to  man^s  limited  capacity  ;  but  the  facts  them- 
selves are  established  and  attested  in  these  records  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  challenge  the  most  exacting  demands  of  the  laws 
of  evidence.  All  the  evangelists  unite  in  the  clearest  possible 
testimonies  of  the  death,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  life,  on  the 
other.  On  the  dark  side  of  the  resurrection  morning,  they  unite 
in  giving  their  witness  to  the  Redeemer's  veritable  death  and 
burial ;  on  the  bright  side  of  it,  they  all  unite  their  witness  to 
His  resurrection  and  life.  And  in  both  cases  they  only  repre- 
sent a  large  body  of  living  witnesses  to  whom  the  Holy  Ghost 
might  appeal  before  that  and  every  subsequent  generation. 

By  many  infallible  proofs  was  the  death  of  Christ  attested. 
The  first  of  them  is  recorded  by  two  evangelists  :  viz.,  the  rend- 
ing of  the  veil  of  the  temple,  the  symbol  upon  earth  of  an  effect 
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produced  in  heaven,  which  the  death  of  Christ  alone  could  eflPect. 
For  we  are  taught,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  the  sacri- 
ficial death  of  Jesus  was  the  rending  of  the  veil  which  kept 
mankind  not  only  from  the  sight  but  from  the  hope  of  heaven. 
A  sign  therefore  was  seen  in  the  temple  which  declared,  though 
the  interpretation  was  reserved  for  a  later  time,  that  all  the 
objects  of  the  redeeming  sacrifice  were  accomplished ;  that  the 
separation  of  the  spirit  from  the  body  of  Jesus  had  secured  the 
reconciliation  and  re-union  of  God  and  man.  But  this  sign  was 
only /or  those  who  believe. 

So,  also,  was  that  other  sign  from  below,  in  which  hell,  or  the 
kingdom  of  the  dead,  responded  to  heaven.  The  earthquake  was 
likewise  the  earthly  symbol  of  the  rending  of  another  veil,  that 
which  the  hand  of  death  had  woven  over  the  entrance  of  the 
world  of  spirits.  It  was  the  instant  token  that  the  spirit  of  the 
stronger  man  armed  had  entered  the  house  of  the  strong  man ; 
the  vibration  under  the  cross  of  that  infinite  shock,  which  was 
the  result  of  the  entrance  of  the  Deliverer,  who,  by  dying,  destroyed 
him  that  had  the  power  of  death.  The  graves  opened,  as  the  fruit 
of  His  immediate  victory  over  death,  and  as  the  earnest  of  His 
subsequent  opening  of  the  sepulchre.  When  He  had  Himself 
returned,  and  re-appeared  in  the  flesh,  that  which  had  been  dust 
in  those  graves  was  revivified  by  the  spirits  which  had  waited  for 
that  signal ;  and  thus  a  new  stream  of  life  from  the  kingdom 
of  death  was  poured  for  a  while  into  the  general  tide  of  life. 

The  centurion,  and  all  the  men  and  women  who  beheld  this 
death,  and  witnessed  what  was  visible  and  audible  of  these  signs, 
felt  also  within  themselves  the  Divine  attestation.  The  Spirit  of 
God  bore  witness  with  their  spirits  that  this  was  the  Son  of 
God.  This  was — for  He  had  manifestly  undergone  death  :  the 
Son  of  God — for  death  had  encountered  one  who  could  not  die 
as  every  other  man  dieth. 

But  all  those  signs  are  for  those  who  believe ;  for  the  appre- 
ciation of  those  who  have  that  higher  sense  of  truth,  without 
which  he  that  liveth  is  dead  while  he  liveth.  There  were  not 
wanting,  however,  evidences  such  as  none  ever  could,  or  ever  can, 
honestly  gainsay  or  resist.  The  entire  history  of  the  entomb- 
ment of  the  body  of  Jesus  is  based  upon  the  perfect  assurance  of 
all  parties  concerned  in  it, — the  Jews,  in  their  genuine  anxiety  to 
avoid  the  desecration  of  their  Sabbath,  and  in  their  equally 
genuine  precaution  against  the  removal  of  the  body ;  Pilate  and 
the  soldiers ;  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  the  friends  of  Jesus, — 
that  the  pains  of  crucifixion  had  been  shortened,  and  that  the 
Crucified  had  died  on  the  same  day.  St.  John,  writing  long 
afterwards,  adds  his  own  characteristic  demonstration,  one  which 
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appeals  in  a  very  remarkable  way  both  to  sense  and  to  faith. 
The  spear-wound  which  the  evangelist  himself  beheld_, — and 
for  the  accuracy  of  his  report  of  which_,  and  the  mystery  which 
followed,  he  appeals  to  One  who  knew  his  truth, — was  at  the 
time  a  perfect  demonstration  of  the  death  of  Christ.  The 
Gentile  spear,  in  Gentile  hands  but  in  Jewish  service,  was 
intended  to  reach  the  secret  haunt  of  life,  if  it  had  not  yet  left 
the  body.  It  was  the  world^s  avowal,  *  We  will  finish  the  work 
which  we  have  begun.'  But  no  power,  out  of  Himself,  could 
take  from  the  Redeemer  His  life.  The  water  and  the  blood 
proved,  and  still  proves,  to  all  who  ask  for  testimony,  that  He 
had  already  departed ; /but  to  the  eye  of  St.  John,  on  whose 
heart  it  was  imprinted  tof  ever,  the  drops  of  water,  and  of  blood, 
were  expanded  into  a  most  affecting  and  impressive  symbol  of 
the  benefits  of  the  atoning  death.  The  virtue  of  the  water  and 
blood  in  sprinkling  the  conscience,  and  washing  away  sin,  was  to 
him,  when  he  wrote  his  Epistle,  the  best  evidence  that  Christ 
had  died.  St.  Matthew's  and  St.  John's  symbols  after  the 
death  agree  in  one ;  the  rending  of  the  veil,  and  the  outpouring 
of  the  water  and  blood,  have  the  same  profound  and  everlasting 
meaning.  The  one  shows  us  the  heaven  which  was  opened  to 
us  by  the  opening  of  the  fleshly  veil  for  the  dismissal  of  the 
Saviour's  spirit ;  the  other  points  to  the  means  which  sanctify 
and  prepare  us  to  follow  our  Forerunner. 

Having  laid  this  foundation,  the  evangelists  resume  their 
narrative  with  the  Lord's  proofs  of  His  resurrection.  To  the 
mystery  of  the  resurrection  itself  none  of  them — not  even  St. 
John — ventures  to  allude,  even  in  the  most  distant  manner. 
As  in  the  first  mystery  of  His  union  with  human  nature — to 
call  either  that  or  this  a  miracle,  is  a  style  of  speaking  which 
betrays  too  clearly  its  unhappy  parentage — the  Holy  Ghost 
simply  declares  the  fact,  without  permitting  to  the  curiosity  of 
man  a  single  question  as  to  its  manner,  mode,  or  nature,  so  also 
in  this  mystery  of  Christ's  second  birth  into  life.  The  Lord 
Himself  said  nothing  concerning  that  which  none  but  the 
Divine  mind  could  understand ;  and  the  angels  on  this  point  were 
silent,  because  they  were  baffled  by  it.  God,  quickened  in  the 
Spirit,  was  seen  of  angels,  but  not  the  quickening  itself:  the 
disciples,  who  had  feared  to  ask  Him,  '  Whither  goest  thou  ? ' 
before  His  departure,  fear  still  more  to  ask  Him,  '  Whence  and 
how  comest  Thou  here  ? ' 

But  much  of  the  history  of  this  period  is  a  continuous 
vanquishing  of  the  disciples'  doubts ;  with  proofs  infallible  that 
it  was  He  Himself  who  stood  before  them,  talked  to  them,  and 
ate  with  them  :  Himself,  that  is,  and  not  another  Comforter 
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assuming  His  form  and  accents  ;  Himself,  the  same  Jesus  whose 
death  had  conquered  death,  and  whose  life  was  the  pledge  and 
the  source  of  a  new  and  higher  life  to  all  who  should  become 
one  with  Him  by  the  indwelling  of  His  Spirit.  Let  us  briefly 
examine  the  record  in  this  light,  and  mark  by  what  successive 
steps  that  evidence  is  given. 

At  the  outset  we  mark  that  the  empty  sepulchre  is  left  to  bear 
its  silent  witness.  It  was  not  the  will  of  Christ  to  forestall  the 
faith  which  might  exist,  or  which  was  latent  and  ready  for  the 
slightest  encouragement,  in  His  disciples  :  He  therefore  gave 
them  some  hours'  opportunity  to  obtain  the  blessedness  of 
believing  without  seeing  Him.  The  most  exalted  exercise  of  faith 
on  that  glorious  morning  would  have  been  the  tranquil  trust  of 
a  full  assurance  that  on  this  third  day  the  sepulchre  must  neces- 
sarily be  forsaken  of  its  blessed  tenant :  that  faith  might  either 
have  sent  its  possessor  to  behold  the  deserted  tomb,  or  induced 
its  possessor  to  wait  for  whatever  revelation  the  Redeemer  might 
make  of  His  risen  person.  Whether  there  were  any  of  the 
Lord's  company  whose  well-instructed  faith  thus  anticipated 
and  paid  homage  to  the  morning  of  the  resurrection,  we  know 
not  with  certainty;  for  the  records  keep  silence  on  this  subject. 
Certainly  we  see  nothing — we  hear  nothing — of  the  mother  of 
our  Lord  among  the  excited  bands  of  women  who  go  to  anoint 
the  body.  Nor  was  Mary,  the  sister  of  Lazarus,  who  had 
anointed  Him  already  to  His  burying,  among  them,  or  consent- 
jpg  to  their  act.  And  there  is  absolutely  no  declaration  of 
^cripture  which  makes  it  an  article  of  faith  that  none  of  His 
people  anticipated  His  resurrection  on  the  third  day. 

Keeping  His  own  person  out  of  view,  the  Saviour's  next  test 
of  the  disciples'  faith  was  the  silent  witness  of  the  empty  sepul- 
chre itself :  not  altogether  silent,  however,  but  having  its  mute 
language  interpreted  by  the  voices  of  the  angels.  Those  who 
brought  the  spices,  and  thus  came  to  the  sepulchre  with  the 
signs  of  their  unbelief  in  their  hands,  were  reproved  for  seeking 
the  living  among  the  dead.  What  was  the  conviction  wrought  in 
their  minds  by  the  angels'  word,  we  know  not ;  for  in  the  midst 
of  the  tumult  of  their  bewilderment  Jesus  Himself  appeared, 
and  silenced  all  their  doubts.  But  as  it  regards  the  body  of  the 
disciples,  the  testimony  of  the  empty  sepulchre — borne  to  them 
by  another  company  of  women — failed  altogether  to  quicken 
their  faith  :  all  that  they  heard  seemed  as  idle  tales.  From 
these  must  be  excepted,  however,  one.  When  Peter  and  John 
ran  to  the  place,  the  latter  records  concerning  himself  that  he 
saw  the  void  in  the  sepulchre,  and  believed :  that  is,  he  was  the 
one  sole  instance  in  which  the  negative  testimony  that  the  body 
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was  not  in  the  tomb  sufficed  to  work  the  full  assurance  of  faith. 
His  faith  fell  sliort  of  the  blessedness  of  those,  if  any,  who 
needed  no  evidence  at  all,  but  surely  expected  and  waited  for  tlie 
rising  of  the  Lord;  but  it  stands  alone  as  an  exhibition  and 
example  of  that  faith  of  the  second  degree  which  required  not  to 
see  the  Lord  Himself,  being  satisfied  with  seeing  the  place  where 
He  had  Iain.  When  long  afterwards  he  recalls  this  circumstance, 
he  expressly  records  that  neither  he  nor  his  companion  had  been 
prepared  by  an  independent  and  previous  insight  into  the  Scrip- 
ture to  believe  the  resurrection  of  their  Master ;  but  still  he 
does  not  suppress  the  fact  that  he,  in  contradistinction  to  Peter, 
believed  on  the  negative  evidence  of  what  he  saw,  or  saw  not,  in 
the  sepulchre. 

The  immediate  manifestation  of  Himself  was  the  next  test  of 
the  disciples'  faith.  It  might  be  supposed  that  after  so  many 
preparations, — after  His  own  predictions,  while  yet  with  them, 
after  the  announcements  of  the  angels,  and  the  assurances  of 
the  women, — any  one  to  whom  the  Lord  showed  Himself  alive 
would  have  been  ready  to  receive  Him  at  once,  without  any 
lingering  trace  of  hesitation,  But  it  was  far  otherwise.  We 
observe  a  wide  gradation  in  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  those 
to  whom  He  appeared.  The  first  was  Mary  Magdalene.  When 
John  went  home  in  the  fulness  of  faith,  he  left  Mary  without 
the  sepulchre,  weeping;  her  deep  affection  suffered  her  not  to 
leave  the  place,  and  she  was  singled  out  as  the  first  among  the 
children  of  men  who  beheld  the  risen  Redeemer.  Her  full  faith 
and  love  greeted  Him  immediately  with  that  word  of  loyal 
devotion  which  placed  Him  before  her  as  the  Lord  of  the  past, 
— RabbjQni.  But  that  earthly  title  the  Saviour  had  laid  aside  for 
ever.  <^^He  therefore  diverted  her  affection  from  the  channel  "nto 
which  it  was  beginning  to  flow,  and  uttered  that  ever  memorable 
saying,  which  must  be  interpreted  according  to  the  spirit  of  St. 
John's  Gospel,  and  stands  as  the  symbolical  watchword  of  the 
whole  intermediate  manifestation  of  Christ.  The  other  women 
received  Him  with  an  equal  faith,  but  with  a  different  feeling ; 
they  are  encouraged  by  the  word  Hait  to  perform  that  very  act 
of  reverent  devotion  which  was  forbidden  to  Mary ;  and  their 
excess  of  astounded  awe  is  checked  by  the  command  to  fear  noT^ 
Hence,  while  Mary's  message  to  the  disciples  points  to  the  spi- 
ritual future  of  a  new  and  different  manifestation  after  the 
ascension,  the  message  of  these  women  points  back  to  the  past  of 
His  fellowship  with  His  brethren,  and  speaks  of  the  promise 
concerning  Galilee,  the  home  of  His  human  affections.  The 
unrecorded  interview  with  Cephas  we  pass  over  at  present,  with 
the  single  remark,  that  he  would  probably  be  the  third  and  last 
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example  on  that  day  of  faith  being  produced  by  the  direct 
manifestation  of  Christ. 

But  now  begin  th^nfqllible  progfs.  The  Lord  foresaw  that 
His  little  Christendomwould  need  them.  And  He  remained  to 
give  them.  He  left  no  argument  unused ;  availed  Himself  of 
every  method  of  demonstration.  His  condescension  to  the  infir- 
mities of  His  disciples  did  not  work  signs  and  wonders  to  aid 
their  faith;  the  last  and  crowning  sign — His  resurrection — 
closed  and  finally  sealed  His  own  appeals  to  the  works  which  He 
wrought.  But  everything  was  done  that  could  be  done  to  give 
absolute  and  universal  evidence  of  His  identity ;  and  fully  to 
confirm  their  faith  in  His  resurrection  as  the  foundation  of  the 
religion  which  He  would  establish  in  the  world  by  their 
instrumentality.  These  infallible  proofs,  let  it  be  carefully 
observed,  were,  1.  Demonstrations  from  Scripture,  the  words 
of  the  prophet^'^welT  as  His  own  words,  that  He  ought  to  die, 
and  rise  from  the  dead ;  andj^  2t^  Direct  evidence  of  every  avail- 
able kind  that  He  had  thus  died  and  risen  again.  The  latter 
demonstration  was  subordinate  to  the  former,  and,  as  it  were, 
superadded  in  illustration,  (^'^he  first  to  whom  the  Lord  proved 
His  resurrection  were  the  two  disciples  who  were  chanting  on 
the  way  to  Emmaus  the  dirge  of  all  their  buried  hopoaQ  The 
Saviour  opened  their  understandings  to  see  in  the  Scriptures, 
which  they  firmly  believed,  notwithstanding  their  present  de- 
spondency, the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  Messiah. 
Had  He  left  them  then,  their  burning  hearts  would  have  returned 
to  Jerusalem  in  certain  expectation  of  His  being  seen  alive  from 
that  day ;  but  He  added  the  supernumerary  evidence,  when  He 
re\^ealed  Himself  in  breaking  the  bread.  Conversely,  but  to  the 
same  effect,  the  disciples  assembled  on  the  evening  of  the  resur- 
rection received  every  palpable  encouraging  token  that  it  was 
His  veritable  body  which  stood  before  them ;  but  only  as  the 
basis  of  that  higher  demonstration  which  the  Scriptures  afforded 
to  their  enlightened  minds.  In  the  peculiar  case  of  Thomas, 
who  had  most  passionately  desired  the  lower  evidence,  the  Lord 
illustrated  its  subordinate  character  in  another  way.  He  offered, 
indeed,  the  sensible  demonstration ;  but  the  offer  was  accompanied 
by  such  a  direct  appeal  of  His  omniscient  Spirit  to  the  faithful 
though  unbelieving  spirit  of  Thomas,  that  all  other  evidence  was 
needless.  He  at  once  responded  to  that  appeal  by  the  supreme 
confession  of  the  New  Testament ;  the  vanishing  point,  indeed, 
of  all  individual  confessions  :  My  Lord,  and  my  God  f 

This  leads  us  to  that  third  and  highest  kind  of  infallible 
proof  which  the  Lord  gavej  still  gives,  and  will  ever,  give,  to  His 
disciples  upon  earth.    The  demonstration  given  during  these 
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days  to  faith  in  the  Scripture  sinks  down  into  sensible  evidences, 
and  then  rises  again  into  intuitive  certainty,  resulting  from  the 
influence  of  His  own  Divine  presence.  Having  convinced  His 
witnesses  out  of  the  Scriptures  that  He  ought  to  rise  from  the 
dead ;  and  having  removed  every  doubt,  by  exhibiting  His  body 
to  their  touch,  and  by  eating  with  them,  of  His  having  veritably 
risen  again ;  He  continued  by  the  Divine  influence  of  His  words, 
and  by  every  demonstration  of  Divine  attributes,  to  confirm  and 
glorify  their  faith.  Some  there  were  who  never  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  receiving  evidence  until  the  meeting  in  Galilee  :  His 
presence,  and  the  Divine  majesty  of  His  authoritative  words, 
sufficed  to  enkindle  their  languid  faith.  Thus,  before  the  final 
cessation  of  His  appearances,  the  Lord  had  prepared  His  chosen 
witnesses,  and  a  large  body  of  disciples  confirming  their  words, 
to  go  forth  bearing  throughout  the  world  that  lower  evidence  of 
His  resurrection,  which  the  Holy  Ghost  would  confirm,  to  all 
who  resisted  Him  not,  with  His  higher  spiritual  demonstration. 

For  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  Kepresentative  in  the  Church  of 
the  Christ  of  tMs  jntermedia^^j)en^  As  the  Lord  went  about 
confirming  the  faith  oFTlfs  disciples^  so  the  Holy  Spirit  is  still 
the  Lord  of  the  evidences  of  religion.  JVe  are  witnesses  of  these 
things,  and  so  is  also  the  Holy  Ghost,  given  to  all  who  obey  Him  : 
this  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  sound  faith  in  the  Chris- 
tian revelation.  Christ  showed  not  Himself  to  those  who  had 
wilfully  resisted  to  the  last  the  evidences  of  His  works,  and 
words,  and  life ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit  has  no  demonstration  for 
those  whose  minds  are  blinded  by  the  God  of  this  world.  The 
testimonies  of  those  whom  Jesus  made  His  witnesses  of  these 
things  demand  to  be  heard  with  reverent  and  intelligent  respect. 
Let  the  inquirer — alas,  that  in  Christian  communities  there 
should  be  any  inquirer ! — concede  to  them  no  more  than  this, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  like  Jesus  after  the  resurrection,  will  do 
the  rest.  He  in  whose  secret  soul  there  is  even  the  honest 
desire  to  believe  these  accounts  if  they  are  true,  is  in  the  way  to 
all  enlightenment.  He  may  be  on  the  Emmaus  journey  to  the 
utter  darkness  of  a  world  without  Christ  in  it ;  but  if  the  Chris- 
tian Scriptures  are  in  his  hand,  and  he  is  willing  to  accept  them, 
if  they  be  proved  true,  the  great  Master  of  the  evidences  will 
guide  him  back  to  Jerusalem  and  faith.  No  man  rejects  the 
evangelical  history  of  the  world's  Redeemer  who  is  not  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  All  who  do  not  wilfully  reject 
those  who  bear  witness  upon  earth  receive  sooner  or  later  the 
testimony  of  the  heavenly  Witness. 

But  while  we  read  the  records  of  the  intercourse  between 
Christ  and  His  people  during  these  intermediate  days,  we  feel 
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convinced  that  the  Lord  had  in  view  something  besides  the 
mere  demonstration  of  His  veritable  resurrection.  He  evidently 
prolonged  those  days  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  which  He  had  been 
the  centre  of  a  human  fellowship,  and  proposed  to  show  those 
who  had  been  with  Him  in  all  His  temptations,  that  the  glorious 
change  which  had  passed  upon  Him  had  in  no  respect  changed 
His  relations  of  sympathy  and  love.  Hence,  while  in  every  one 
of  His  appearances  He  was  careful  to  show,  by  some  word  or 
circumstance  of  wonder,  that  a  great  change  had  now  begun  in 
their  relations,  He  was  careful  to  show  that  that  change  did  not 
affect  that  perfectly  human  fellow-feeling  which  had  governed 
all  His  former  intercourse  with  them. 

Let  the  entire  narratives  be  read  on  this  principle,  and  it  will 
be  found  to  be  a  continuous  though  subordinate  key  to  the 
interpretation.  The  first  human  ears  which  hear  His  voice 
again  are  saluted  by  an  address  emphatically  personal,  and  by  a 
question  of  sympathy,  or  sympathy  blended  with  tender  rebuke : 
Woman,  why  weepest  thou? — a  question  of  the  compassionate 
Redeemer,  which  is  still  His  resurrection-question  to  all  the 
children  of  men  who  still  seek  Him  sorrowing,  or  still  need- 
lessly mourn  His  absence.  /  am  not  yet  ascended.  ^  Let  My 
brethren  come  to  Me  as  of  old,  with  all  their  sorrows,  and  con- 
fessions, and  doubts ;  for  there  are  a  few  more  days  of  the  Son 
of  Man  during  which  I  will  be  seen  of  them,  before  I  go  hence 
to  be  no  more  seen !  ^  From  this  first  intimation  of  His  pur- 
pose in  lingering  a  while  below,  down  to  the  question  and 
reply  of  the  hour  of  His  departure,  and  the  final  human  bene- 
diction, we  find  a  perfect  reproduction  of  the  same  Jesus  {avTo^ 
iyco)  :  the  same  mingling  of  severity  and  gentleness  in  His 
reproofs ;  the  same  patient  solicitude  to  overcome  their  unbe- 
lief ;  the  same  joy  in  their  strength  and  sorrow  in  their  weak- 
ness ;  the  same,  nay,  more  than  the  same,  individuality  of  appeal 
and  direct  dealing  with  the  peculiarities  of  each;  the  same 
anxiety — if  such  a  word  may  be  used — to  prepare  them  by  His 
forewarnings  for  the  future ;  the  same  dependence  upon  their 
personal  love,  and  delight  in  it.  In  fact,  save  in  the  altered 
manner  of  His  appearances, — the  new  method  of  coming  and 
going, — not  one  circumstance  is  mentioned  which  could  suggest 
any  difference  between  the  former  and  the  present  Jesus  :  ^ay, 
some  of  the  events  which  transpired,  such  as  the  morning  scene 
on  the  shore  of  the  Lake,  seem  to  have  been  purposely  ordered 
with  reference  to  the  preservation  of  this  perfect  identity?) 

Here,  likewise,  we  discern  another  and  an  affecting  reason  for 
the  delay  of  the  august  meeting  in  Galilee.  Before  that  assump- 
tion of  supreme  authority,  it  was  the  Redeemer's  design  to  pre- 
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pare  the  hearts  of  His  disciples  by  divesting  them  of  every  doubt 
and  every  fear,  of  every  such  consciousness  of  infidelity,  and  of 
every  such  apprehension  of  their  Master^s  displeasure,  as  would 
have  prevented  them  from  entering  into  the  sacred  festivity  of 
the  scene.    How  would  the  declaration  of  His  absolute  autho- 
rity have  fallen  upon  the  ears  of  Simon  Peter  unforgiven,  or  of 
Thomas  morbidly  doubting,  or  of  the  other  apostles  labouring 
under  the  self-condemnation  of  having  deserted  their  Master  in 
His  hour  of  sorrow  ?    The  Lord,  with  a  perfect  foreknowledge 
of  all  things,  spoke  and  acted  as  if  waiting  upon  contingency. 
Peradventure,  He  would  have  gone  before  them  at  once  to 
Galilee,  had  they  all  been  prepared  in  mind  and  heart.  But 
they  were  not  prepared;  and  we  may  be  permitted  to  interpret ^ 
His  delay  as  intended  gradually  to  fit  their  minds  by  a  perfect  1 
faith  and  devotion  for  the  perfect  acceptance  of  His  words  of  / 
majesty,  and  the  commission  founded  upon  them.    Thus  Peter 'a,^ 
defection  was  thrice  forgiven :  a  first  time,  we  may  suppose,  in  | 
that  unrecorded  interview  when  a  second  look  from  the  Master  ; 
would  heal  the  wound  of  the  first ;  a  second  time,  when  he  heard  j 
in  common  with  all  the  rest  the  reassuring  Peace ;  a  third  time> 
by  the  waters  of  Galilee.  So  Thomas  was  healed  of  his  infirmity ; 
and  all  were  prepared  for  that  great  sight  by  their  condescend- 
ing and  pardoning  Lord.    Who  can  help  thinking  of  the  same 
St.  Matthew's  eleventh  chapter,  at  the  close  of  which  the  Lord 
anticipates  the  Mountain  in  Galilee,  exults  in  His  universal 
authority,  and  yet  invites  all  to  submit  to  it  as  the  meek  and 
lowly  in  heart  ? 

But,  referring  this  principle  to  the  whole  term  of  the  Saviour's 
sojourn  among  His  disciples  after  the  resurrection,  we  cannot 
but  regard  it  as  designed  to  supplement,  consummate,  and,  as  it 
were,  wind  up.  His  earthly  relations  and  dealings  with  the  dis- 
ciples as  such.  His  return  to  them,  His  abiding  with  them, 
and  His  indwelling  in  them,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  to  com- 
mence an  altogether  new  order  of  relations ;  but  before  these 
should  begin,  it  was  the  dictate  of  His  perfect  love  to  spend  yet 
a  few  days  in  their  society,  in  order  to  efface  from  their  minds 
the  remembrance  of  their  former  faults,  to  pardon  in  His  own 
person  the  sins  which  had  been  committed  against  His  person, 
and  to  leave  in  their  hearts  no  sting  which  might  embitter  their 
recollections  of  His  incarnate  presence  among  them.  We  might 
suppose  that  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  into  their  hearts 
would  effectually  accomplish  this  purpose ;  but  the  Redeemer's 
thoughts  were  not  as  our  thoughts.  Much,  infinitely  much,  He 
left  to  the  agency  of  the  Teacher  and  Comforter ;  but  there 
were  some  lessons  and  some  consolations  which  He  reserved  to 
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Himself.  It  would  liave  been  grievous  to  Simon  Peter  if  the 
last  look  of  his  dishonoured  Lord  had  not  been  cancelled  by 
another :  then,  indeed,/^  tear  would  have  stood  in  his  eye  for 
ever/  .  This  is  an  aspecfof  the  Forty  Days  which  must  only  be 
glancM  at.  It  would  be  easy  to  pursue  the  reflections  to 
which  it  gives  rise ;  but  not  so  easy  to  avoid  a  quasi-sentimental 
strain,  less'  profitable  than  attractive.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
before  the  Saviour's  form  was  lost  in  the  heavens,  He  had  given 
to  His  disciples,  universally,  more  than  one  of  those  days  of  the 
Son  of  Man  which  He  had  predicted  that  they  would  have  desired 
to  see ;  He  had  gathered  up  all  the  broken  threads  of  their  past 
relations  to  Him ;  He  had  pardoned  every  offence  that  had  been 
committed  against  His  incarnate,  human  Self ;  He  had  given  to 
every  disciple  in  Judea,  Galilee,  and  even  Samaria,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  beholding  His  risen  person,  and  receiving  the  assurance 
of  His  peace.  Inverting  the  order  of  His  life.  He  first  showed 
Himself  in  Judea,  and  was  seen  of  many  there ;  He  then  went 
to  the  scenes  which  had  been  sanctified  by  His  earthly  ministry, 
and  Galilee  of  the  nations  once  more  rejoiced  in  the  great  light. 
But,  as  earthly  relations  were  now  to  give  place  to  heavenly.  He 
removed  the  highest  honour  from  Galilee  again,  and  ascended 
to  glory  from  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

All  this,  however,  connects  Jesus  rather  with  the  disciples 
personally ;  and  only  touches  His  general  relations  as  the 
Redeemer,  so  far  as  it  gives  us  new  illustrations  of  His  kindness 
and  love  to  all  who  are  His.  But  these  supernumerary  days  of 
the  Son  of  Man  have  another  very  important  relation  to  the 
past,  as  they  exhibit  a  strict  continuation  of  the  Bedeemer's 
former  method  of  imparting  instruction  touching  His  kingdom 
and  work. 

When  the  Lord  promised  to  His  disciples,  and  the  Church  of 
all  ages,  the  teaching  of  a  Divine  Spirit  who  should  guide  them 
into  all  truth.  He  added,  ep^xegetically.  that  He  should  bring 
to  their  remembrance  all  ih^  words  which  He,  the  Son  of  God 
and  Bevealer  of  the  Father,  had  spoken  to  them.  It  was  His 
own  office  and  prerogative  in  the  work  of  redemption  to  be  the 
Voice  of  God  to  man.  As  the  Holy  Spirit  saves  and  sanctifies 
by  revealing  and  applying  the  atoning  work  of  Jesus,  so  He 
teaches  all  truth  by  glorifying,  expanding,  writing  upon  the 
heart,  and  transcribing  in  the  experience,  all  the  words  of  Jesus. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  New  Testament  added  to  the  words  of 
Christ.  There  is  no  doctrine,  argument,  definition,  or  exhibi- 
tion of  privilege  in  the  Epistles  which  the  Holy  Spirit  did  not 
suggest  to  the  writers  as  the  meaning  of  some  of  the  words  of 
the  Son  of  God. 
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All  that  part  of  His  teaching  which  necessarily  presupposed 
the  fact  of  His  crucifixion  and  resurrection,  He  reserved  for 
these  post-resurrection  days.  He  continued  to  speak  to  them 
as  the  Prophet,  the  Priest,  and  the  King ;  but  now  especially  as 
the  King.  And  although,  as  spoken  on  the  brighter  side  of  the 
tomb,  His  words  partook  of  a  higher  and  more  joyful  tone,  they 
were  still  words  of  the  letter  which  waited  for  the  Spirit  to 
become  life.  The  range  of  His  teaching  was  ampler ;  but  its 
manner  was  the  same.  The  words  spoken  after  the  resurrection 
must  be  added  to  those  spoken  before ;  they  complete  the  entire 
mass  of  that  oral  instruction  which  required  the  glorifying 
interpretation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  order  to  become  words  of 
life  to  the  world. 

Thus  we  perceive  that  His  exposition  of  the  Old-Testament 
Scriptures  was  the  same  in  character  with  that  which  had  been 
one  great  element  in  His  ministry  before  the  Passion.  It  went 
no  further  than  the  development  of  that  all-pervading  must  be 
which  ruled  the  Scriptures  concerning  Him.  He  did  no  more 
than  demonstrate  to  them  that  the  historical  facts  of  His  death, 
resurrection,  and  ascension  into  glory  were  contained  in  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets,  and  that  these  facts  were  the  key  to  a 
right  understanding  of  the  word  of  God.  But  the  internal 
explanation  of  these  great  events  in  the  minds,  hearts,  and  living 
experience  of  the  disciples.  He  still  left  to  the  coming  Spirit : — 
if  their  hearts  burned  within  them,  it  was  not  yet  by  the  fire  of 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

So  likewise  the  series  of  symbolical  words  and  actions  which 
occurred  during  this  period, — from  the  first  withholding  of  the 
touch,  the  breathing  of  the  Spirit,  the  eating  with  them,  the 
Peace,  down  to  the  miraculous  draught,  the  unbroken  net,  the 
sealed  number  of  fish,  the  words  of  destiny  to  Peter  and  John, — 
were  all  reserved  for  the  solution  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
symbolical  character  of  all  these  occurrences  would  not  be  denied 
as  it  is,  if  the  principle  which  we  have  assumed  were  admitted 
and  remembered. 

The  same  holds  good  of  the  scene  at  the  Mountain  in  Galilee, 
the  great  commission,  and  the  promises  given  to  faith.  Glorious 
as  was  the  mount  where  the  Redeemer  invested  Himself  with 
the  prerogative  of  His  mediatorial  kingdom,  it  excelled  in  glory 
when  the  Holy  Spirit  shed  His  light  upon  it.  What  was  the 
sacred  baptismal  name,  and  the  baptism  into  it,  before  the 
Third  Person  perfected  by  His  coming  the  Triune  revelation? 
and  how  can  we  understand  St.  Mark^s  account  of  the  privileges 
promised  to  faith  otherwise  than  as  symbolical  words,  based 
upon  a  foundation  of  strict  reality,  which  a  spiritual  interpreta- 
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tion  after  the  Day  of  Pentecost  would  resolve  into  their  highest 
meaning  ?  This  principle  easily  will  allow  us  to  regard  the  Lord^s 
return  on  the  recurring  eighth  didiy, — even  though  but  once, — as 
a  symbolical  act  which,  whether  or  not  explained  in  words,  the 
Spirit  would  afterwards  invest  with  its  full  significance. 

It  follows,  moreover,  by  analogy,  that  as  in  our  Lord^s  former 
life  much  was  said  and  much  was  done  of  which  there  is  no 
record,  save  as  it  was  by  the  Holy  Spirit  recalled  and  wrought 
into  the  body  of  apostolical  testimony,  so  also  during  the  Forty 
Days  many  hints,  suggestions,  and  explanations  might  have 
been  given,  of  which  the  brief  final  chapters  of  the  Gospels  con- 
tain no  report.  St.  John  gives  us  this  tacit  hint  when  he 
retrieves  from  oblivion  the  events  of  his  postscript ;  and  so  also 
does  St.  Luke  in  the  preface  to  the  Acts. 

Turning  now  to  the  prospective  character  of  this  period,  it 
only  remains  to  point  out  some  few  aspects  of  it  which  are 
necessary  for  the  completion  of  this  sketch;  and  here -our 
remarks  must  be  more  general,  from  the  nature  of  the  case.  It 
is  comparatively  easy  to  trace  the  continuation  of  a  life  with 
which  we  have  been  made  abundantly  familiar ;  but  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  characterize  the  beginnings  of  a  life  of  infinite  mystery. 
As  it  regards  Himself,  the  Lord  exhibits  during  these  shadowy 
days  something  like  a  type  or  prophecy  of  His  future  ascended 
condition ;  as  it  respects  His  disciples.  He  gradually  prepares  them 
for  the  final  withdrawal  of  His  earthly  presence ;  and  as  it  respects 
His  Church  universal.  He  foreshadows  by  words,  actions,  and 
symbols  the  final  future  of  His  communion  with  His  people.  In 
other  words,  this  intermediate  period  points  forward  to  three 
several  horizons  in  the  future :  the  Jjra^  Christ's  ascension  and 
consummate  glorification  ;  the  se^gnd,  His  communion  with  His 
people  through  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  ^^kd^  His  final  visible  \ 
return,  and  visible  fellowship  with  themior"  ever.  Concerning  ) 
the  first  and  last  of  them,  the  highest  wisdom  lies  in  the  fewest 
words ;  the  second  finds  its  illustration  in  every  record  of  this 
period. 

Doubtless,  the  ascension  of  the  Redeemer  may  be  said  in  a 
very  important  sense  to  have  begun  on  the  morning  of  the 
resurrection.    It  was  an  event  which  had  no  specific  relationt 
to  the  termination  of  the  Forty  Days.  From  the  open  sepulchre/ 
to  the  open  heavens  there  was  but  one  step ;  and  if  the  LordJ 
long  paused  midway,  it  was  in  voluntary  love  to  His  disciples^ 
and  from  lingering  delight  in  the  scenes  of  His  earthly  ministry] 
and  sorrow, — not  from  any  defect  in  His  risen  body  which  the 
lapse  of  time  should  supply.    It  is  pitiable  to  read  some  of  the 
speculation  on  this  subject  which  is  presented  by  the  history  of 
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the  exegesis  of  the  memorable  Touch  Me  not.    That  a  further 
change  took  place  when  the  everlasting  doors  finally  opened, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.    But  neither  can  there  be  any  doubt,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  a  glorification  had  taken  place  in  the 
resurrection  itself.    The  glory  of  the  exalted  Son  of  Man  could 
not  be  beheld  by  men  upon  earth ;  therefore  it  was  repressed\ 
and  disguised  in  His  several  manifestations,  both  by  His  own/ 
veiling  of  His  glory,  and  by  the  holding  of  the  disciples^  eyes^^ 
That  glory  was  thrice  successively  beheld  by  man  after  the\ 
ascension, — by  Stephen,  Paul,  and  John :  to  each,  however,  it  was  / 
a  glory  tempered  and  obscured,  in  comparison  with  that  which 
shall  be  revealed  and  man  shall  finally  be  able  to  bear.  Between 
the  resurrection  and  the  ascension  the  glory  of  the  risen  Son  of 
Man  was  laid  aside,  even  as  before  the  crucifixion  was  the  Divine 
glory  of  the  incarnate  Son  of  God. 

No  characteristic  of  this  intermediate  period  is  more  obvious, 
and  more  generally  acknowledged,  than  the  Lord^s  gracious 
design  to  wean  the  disciples  gradually  from  dependence  upon 
His  personal  presence,  and  to  prepare  them  for  a  communion 
which  should  no  longer  be  conditioned  by  sight.  Before  He 
departed,  He  had  fully  explained  to  them  the  necessity  of  His 
departure,  in  order  that  the  Holy  Spirit  might  come  and  reveal 
Himself  within  their  hearts.  But  he  had  then  given  them  the 
obscure  consolation  of  a  promise  that  in  a  little  while  they 
should  see  Him  again,  though  only  for  a  little  while,  before  His 
final  departure  to  the  Father.  This  promise  He  now  enabled 
them  to  understand  by  fulfilling  it.    They  saw  Him  again,  and 

.  heard  His  words,  and  received  every  blessing  which  His  pre- 
sence could  aflPord,  save  that  one  of  its  continuance.  He  did 
not  abide  with  them.  His  visits  were  few,  and  every  one  of 
them  brief.  He  granted  them  every  needful  lesson  and  bene- 
diction ;  but,  when  this  was  done,  suddenly  withdrew.  Mary, 
and  the  companies  of  women,  were  dismissed  at  once  on  their . 
errands,  before  they  could  fully  realize  their  fulness  of  joy. 
The  disciples  at  Emmaus  lose  Him  out  of  their  sight  at  the 
very  moment  when  they  would  most  gladly  have  retained  Him. 
The  disciples  in  the  evening  behold  Him,  receive  His  bene- 
diction and  His  richest  gift ;  and  then — how  difierent  from  that 
former  evening  in  the  guest-chamber  ! — He  vanishes  out  of  their 
sight.  And  so  throughout.  The  nianifestationgare  ^w, — not 
more  than  the  number  of  the  week§ "tTuriH^whicli  they  took 

^place.  The  first  day  was  the  richest,  numbering  more  than  half 
of  them ;  after  that  one  Sabbath  of  Christianity,  so  fruitful  in 
blessing,  there  is  the  pause  of  a  whole  week ;  and  the  second 
Sabbath  brings  Him  back  again.    But  more  than  a  week  then 
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elapses,  during  which  they  might  meditate  on  the  certainty  of  His 
final  departure.  By  the  time,  however,  that  they  had  so  far  re- 
nounced their  fondest  hopes,  and  submitted  to  this  new  necessity, 
as  to  go  quietly  to  their  fishing  in  Galilee,  He  returns  once 
more.  And  then  the  end  rapidly  came ;  but  not  before  He  had 
so  effectually  taught  them  the  expediency  of  His  long  with- 
drawal, that  they  took  leave  of  Him  with  perfect  content,  sur- 
rendered Him  to  the  heavens  without  reluctance,  and  returned 
without  Him  with  joy  to  Jerusalem.  They  had  learned  the 
deep  meaning  of  the  first  resurrection- word.  Touch  Me  not,  and 
now  they  are  fully  prepared  to  believe  in  the  last,  /  am  with 
you  always. 

It  is  very  observable  that  the  disciples,  after  the  Lord's  de- 
parture from  them,  and  before  the  great  descent  of  the  Spirit, 
act  as  if  they  had  perfectly  learned  their  lesson.  They  appeal 
to  the  Lord  as  still  present  in  their  midst ;  their  first  act  is  to 
test  the  truth  of  the  promise  which  the  Lord  left  with  them. 
They  are  well  assured  that  there  could  be  no  intermission  of 
His  presence,  even  for  the  little  while  of  those  not  many  days 
which  must  elapse  before  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  They  ask 
Him  to  show  whom  He  had  chosen  to  supply  the  place  of  Judas 
Iscariot :  to  shoiv,  but  not  to  appear  to  them ;  for  they  have 
renounced  the  expectation  and  even  the  desire  of  His  re- 
appearance, although  for  so  important  a  purpose  as  the  choice  of 
one  of  the  Twelve.  They  do  not,  however,  ask  Him  to  declare 
to  them  by  His  Spirit  upon  whom  His  election  had  fallen ;  for 
the  day  of  Pentecost  had  not  explained  to  them  how  the  Holy 
Ghost  should  become  the  voice  of  the  Oracle  among  them  and 
within  them.  This  much  they  had  learned,  that  the  day  had 
begun  when  they  should  ask  Him  nothing, — that  is,  when  the 
direct  question  of  men  to  a  human,  visible  oracle  should  cease ; 
but  they  had  not  yet  learned  in  what  way  Jesus  would  speak  by 
.His  Spirit  to  the  churches.  Their  application  to  the  mind  of  the 
invisible  Lord  stands  midway  between  their  former  questioning 
of  the  visible  Jesus,  and  their  future  prayer  to  the  Divine 
Mediator.  They  regard  Him  as  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
intents  and  thoughts  of  all  hearts ;  and  so  far  they  show  them- 
selves to  have  understood  His  Divine  omnipresence  and  om- 
niscience in  His  Church;  but  in  their  casting  lots  they  show 
that  they  are  still  in  an  intermediate  position,  and  that  though 
their  little  upper  room  was  already  brightening  to  the  dawn  of 
the  Pentecost,  the  day  was  not  fully  conie.^ 

.  *  This  may  point  the  way,  at  least,  to  a  better  solution  than  that  of  Stier,  {Reden 
/ler  Apostel,)  who  supposes  the  whole  transaction  to  have  been  premature,  unsanc- 
"tioned,  and  therefore  unconfirmed. 
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Finally,  these  intermediate  revelations  of  the  risen  but  not 
yet  fully  glorified  Son  of  Man  give  hints  and  foreshadowings  of 
a  future,  to  which  this  entire  dispensation  is  but  preparatory. 
The  visible  manifestations  were  to  be  succeeded  by  a  long  period 
of  invisible  presence  and  influence ;  but  this  invisible  presence 
and  influence,  again,  will  introduce  a  final  manifestation  of  the  \ 
same  Jesus,  as  the  visible  object  of  His  saints^  admiration,  ) 
homage,  and  love.    The  blessedness  of  those  who  see  not,  and  / 
yet  believe,  is  but  relative  and  prospective.     They  are  blessed*^ 
in  comparison  of  those  who  once  saw  Him ;  for  the  revelations 
made  by  the  Spirit  to  faith  far  transcend  the  revelations  which 
the  visible  J esus  made  to  the  souls  of  His  disciples  at  His  first 
appearing.    Still  more  blessed  are  they  in  this,  that  their  faith 
without  sight,  their  working,  enduring,  waiting  faith,  will  be 
rewarded  by  the  final  vision  of  the  King  in  His  beauty. 

As  surely  as  the  Redeemer  in  His  farewell  discourse  rejoiced 
in  the  prospect  of  an  ultimate  passover  in  the  kingdom  of  God, 
when  all  the  feasts  of  earth,  ail  the  festivals  of  Judaism  and 
Christianity,  should  be  consummated  in  one  great  final  fellow- 
ship of  bliss  at  the  latter  day,  so  surely  did  He  bear  this  in 
mind  after  His  resurrection,  and  leave  among  His  disciples 
symbols  and  prefigurations  which  the  Holy  Spirit  would  in  due 
time  illustrate  to  their  understandings. 

His  return  from  the  kingdom  of  the  dead  was  the  public 
declaration  that  He  had  conquered  death,  and  released  all 
believers  from  his  power  for  ever.  Whatever  disputes  there 
may  be  as  to  His  preaching  to  the  spirits  below,  there  can  be 
none  as  to  the  glad  tidings  which  He  proclaimed  to  the  spirits 
above.  He  had  spoiled  death,  and  left  no  terrors  in  the  other 
world  for  those  who  trust  in  Him :  nay.  He  had  obtained  a 
resurrection  for  the  entire  race  of  mankind.  He  was  the  great 
example  of  the  resm'rection,  as  well  as  the  resurrection  itself, — 
the  first  fruits  of  them  that  slept.  Individuals  had  come  back 
from  the  prison-house  of  the  grave  before  Him ;  but  not,  like 
Him,  with  an  eternal  immunity  from  any  fear  of  their  return. 
They  came  back  from  the  mysterious  region,  but  retraced  their 
steps ;  He  came  back  from  His  momentary  subjection  to  death, 
to  die  no  more.  Death,  which  had  for  one  short  moment 
dominion  over  Him,  gave  Him  up  for  ever,  and  with  Him  the 
whole  race  of  man.  They  saw  corruption  again ;  and,  as  destined 
to  such  ultimate  corruption,  resumed  their  earthly  condition, 
with  all  its  attributes.  He,  on  the  contrary,  rose  with  a  body 
independent  of  place  and  circumstance, — free  among  the  dead. 
And  His  few  brief  visitations  were  the  first  actual  demonstration 
to  the  children  of  men  of  their  immortal  destiny  in  body  and 
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soul.  This  demonstration  was  not  given  to  the  world  at  large  ; 
for  that  resurrection  and  immortality  which  Christ  has  assured 
to  His  people  as  their  ultimate  and  highest  blessedness_,  is  the 
fruity  not  of  His  free  gift^  but  of  faith  in  Him.  Because  I  live, 
ye  shall  live  also :  this  He  had  said  to  His  disciples ;  and  during 
these  Forty  Days  He  gave  them  in  His  own  living  person  an 
illustration  of  His  words.  As  certainly  as  His  risen  body 
was  again  seen  upon  earth,  so  certainly  will  the  risen  bodies  of 
His  saints  revisit  this  scene  of  their  probation  :  amid  what  mys- 
teries, and  for  how  long  a  time,  speculation  is  not  warranted  to 
ask.  Suffice,  that  Christ's  return  to  the  earth  was  brief  and 
shadowy,  and  soon  followed  by  an  actual  ascension  to  the  glory 
of  God. 

It  is  observable  that  the  Redeemer's  earliest  visits — probably 
all  but  the  last — were  made  on  the  recurring  Christian  Sabbaths. 
The  first  of  them,  the  day  of  the  resurrection,  was  not  only  the 
day  on  which  the  risen  Christ  rested  from  the  labours  of 
redemption,  and  therefore  hallowed  for  ever :  it  was  more  than 
that,  it  was  the  first  of  those  Lord's  Days  which  pre- typify  the 
great  and  final  Day  of  the  Lord.  In  fact,  the  entire  period 
between  the  resurrection  and  Pentecost  may  be  regarded  as  a 
week  of  Sabbaths,  or  a  Sabbath  of  weeks,  or  as  one  continued 
Christian  Sabbath  or  Lord's  Day.  As  such  it  may  be  viewed 
under  two  aspects :  it  is  the  rest  of  the  Lord  after  His  labour, 
the  long-drawn,  seven  times  multiplied  Sabbath  of  redemption, 
before  the  working-day  of  Pentecost  begins  the  labours  of  the 
Spirit  and  the  word ;  or  it  is  the  long  Lord's  Day,  distant 
though  appropriate  type  of  the  still  longer  Day  of  the  Lord, 
when,  the  waters  of  this  world  having  furnished  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty  and  three  of  the  elect,  the  net  shall  be  drawn  to  the 
shore,  and  the  Master  and  His  servants  shall  rejoice  together 
over  the  fruit  of  their  common  labours  in  time. 

It  is  perhaps  well  that  our  limits  forbid  the  slightest  further 
enlargement  on  this  most  fruitful  subject. 


Art.  IX. — Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General  of  Births, 
Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  England.  Vols.  I.-XYIII. 
London.  1837-55. 

Blue-books  do  not  afford  a  refreshing  sort  of  reading  to 
ordinary  mortals.  A  course  of  Johnson's  Dictionary,  or  of 
King's  Interest  Tables,  would  generally  be  preferred,  and 
with  reason ;  for  the  former,  garnished  with  literary  quotations. 


Blue-Books,  et  hoc  Genus  omne. 
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is  light  and  palatable  in  comparison;  and  even  the  latter 
— not  tempting  in  the  first  instance  to  a  romantic  disposition 
— comes  home  to  the  business,  if  not  to  the  bosoms,  of  man- 
kind. But  these  Reports  are  sullen  and  forbidding  in  their 
aspect,  dull  and  inscrutable  in  their  contents.  They  offer 
nothing  to  stimulate  the  appetite  of  a  dainty  and  luxurious 
public,  nor  do  they  promise  much  to  the  more  sober  lover 
of  good  books.  They  seem,  indeed,  to  make  as  little  appeal 
to  the  imagination  as  to  the  senses.  They  have  long  '  tables,^ 
but  not  such  as  are  richly  spread ;  tall  '  columns,^  uncrowned 
by  capital  or  cornice ;  and  ^  figures,^  that  have  no  charms  for 
the  eye  of  fancy,  or  the  mind  of  taste.  For  these  reasons  they 
are  by  no  means  popular.  They  darken  not  the  shelves  of  the 
fashionable  librarian ;  they  are  not  eagerly  cheapened  and  se- 
cured at  the  railway  stall;  they  are  seldom  carried  off  to  the 
sea-side,  even  in  the  triumph  of  holiday  spirits.  No  schoolboy 
secretes  them  in  a  corner  of  his  desk.  No  young  lady  retires 
to  shed  over  them  delicious  tears.  They  pass  at  once  from  the 
shelves  of  our  senators  into  the  hands  of  our  pastry-cooks ; 
and  the  depth  of  their  degradation  is  unnoticed  in  the  oblivion 
of  their  fate. 

But  the  Reports  before  us  are,  at  first  sight,  the  most  for- 
bidding of  this  melancholy  class.  Reports  on  education,  on 
crime,  on  pauperism,  on  local  claims  or  individual  grievances, 
have  generally  something  to  relieve  the  sterile  waste  of  figures. 
Some  paragraphs  of  political  speculation  give  play  to  the  reader^s 
memory  or  judgment ;  some  pages  devoted  to  the  examination 
of  witnesses  may  prompt  even  a  little  homely  dramatic  interest. 
But  the  Registrar- General  is  a  pure  statist,  and  one  of  the 
severest  order.  He  marshals  his  figures  with  the  monotony  of 
drill.  His  innumerable  columns  press  upon  the  reader's  mind 
with  something  like  hydraulic  pressure.  He  deals  with  human 
elements  in  a  cold,  remorseless  spirit ;  puts  the  dearest  fortunes 
of  men  and  women  into  a  calculating  machine  of  hideous  pro- 
portions ;  stamps  out  all  individuality  of  life  and  feature ;  and 
gives  in  a  cruel  average  as  the  result  of  his  experiment. 

But  the  Registrar- General  is  not  so  great  a  monster  as  he 
seems.  Withstanding  the  first  shock  to  our  susceptibilities,  we 
are  gradually  led  to  appreciate  the  labours  of  this  gentleman, 
and  finally  to  profit  by  them.  In  fact,  both  instruction  and 
entertainment  may  be  largely  derived  from  these  unpromising 
reports.  Utility  is  the  first  and  most  obvious  result  of  a 
statistical  record  of  this  kind ;  for  by  such  aid  we  are  advancing 
in  the  knowledge  of  social  laws,  and  preparing  to  counteract  the 
tendency  of  existing  evils.    It  is  true,  that  the  science  based 
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upon  a  large  induction  of  the  facts  here  collected  and  classified 
is  liable  to  abuse;  and  we  perceive  already_,  in  some  of  our 
secular  philosophers^  a  disposition  to  deploy  the  columns  and 
array  the  results  of  the  social  science  in  a  threatening  aspect 
against  sacred  and  important  truths^  such  as  the  individual 
fi-eedom  and  responsibility  of  man.  ]3ut  false  conclusions  will 
not  be  allowed  to  go  unchallenged;  and  in  the  meantime  we 
gratefully  welcome  any  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
life^  and  the  incidents  which  modify  their  operation  in  society. 
It  is  something  to  be  able  to  promote^  in  any  degree,  the 
physical  health  and  comfort  of  the  busy  populations  in  this  and 
other  countries.  For  other  and  higher  advantages  we  are 
content  to  wait.  We  are  not  concerned — we  are  not  at  least 
impatient — to  see  Divine  Providence  and  human  freedom  fully 
harmonized ;  and  the  obligation  of  religious  truth,  though  assailed 
on  many  sides,  is  too  well  established  in  the  consciences  of  men  to 
suffer  while  the  Christian  moralist  is  marshalling  all  his  proofs. 

So  much  for  the  practical  instruction  conveyed  by  these 
reports.  But  our  readers  will  readily  believe  that  something  of 
a  more  curious  and  more  popular  description  may  be  derived 
from  statistics  of  life  and  death, — from  tables  exhibiting  in 
general  features  the  course  and  issues  of  human  history.  The 
subject  is  of  deep  and  universal  interest.  It  embraces  the  three 
great  incidents  and  epochs  of  every  career;  and  in  two,  at  least, 
out  of  these  three  we  are  all  necessarily  and  personally  con- 
cerned. We  cannot  profess  to  criticize  the  topics  of  curious 
entertainment  suggested  by  this  record  of  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages ;  but  the  reader  is  invited  to  accept  a  few  of  the  more 
general  results  attained  in  each  department. 

Births. — The  first  and  most  obvious  application  of  the 
Registrar- Generars  tables  of  births  is,  that  they  enable  us,  in 
conjunction  with  the  records  of  deaths,  to  ascertain  the  actual 
population  of  the  country  at  any  given  time.  When  a  merchant 
wishes  to  know  the  amount  of  goods  in  his  possession,  he  has 
first  to  take  a  careful  estimate  of  the  extent  and  value  of  his 
stock.  But  as  this  is  a  laborious  matter,  and  can  only  be  done 
at  distant  intervals,  the  careful  trader  keeps  an  accurate  account 
of  all  additions  to  stock,  and  all  deductions  by  sales ;  so  that  he 
is  able,  by  striking  a  balance,  at  any  period  to  ascertain  his 
exact  position.  This  is  precisely  the  course  adopted  by  the 
Registrar- General.  Starting  from  the  ascertained  result  of  a 
census,  he  is  enabled,  by  adding  all  the  births  and  deducting 
the  deaths,  making  necessary  allowance  for  emigration,  to  tell 
at  any  moment  what  is  the  population,  either  of  a  given  district 
or  of  the  country  at  large. 
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The  census  of  Marcli  31st,  1851,  gave  a  total  of  17,922,768 
inhabitants  in  England  and  Wales,  and  showed  an  increase  of 
rather  more  than  two  millions  during  the  preceding  ten  years. 
The  population  therefore  increased,  on  an  average,  204,700 
annually;  51,175,  quarterly;  3,923,  weekly;  and  560  daily. 
The  annual  rate  of  increase  from  1841  to  1851  was  found  to 
have  been  1*212  per  cent.;  whereas  it  was  1*332  per  cent,  in 
the  ten  years  1831-41.  During  the  years  preceding  the  last 
census,  the  rate  of  the  previous  decennial  period  was  assumed, 
in  making  the  allowances  to  correct  the  averages,  which,  as  will 
be  seen,  was  a  slight  error ;  but  how  trifling  this  Avas  may  be 
judged  of  by  the  fact  that  in  the  year  1850,  when  of  course  it 
was  greatest,  the  results  are  only  affected  in  the  second  decimal 
place. 

If  we  take  the  abstracts  of  birth  for  the  year  1855,  which  are 
given  in  the  report  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  June, 
1857,  being  the  last  published  containing  the  facts  for  a  whole 
year,  we  may  select  the  following  points  : — The  births  of  635,043 
children  were  registered,  being  3*380  to  100  of  the  population, 
or  one  birth  to  every  thirty  inhabitants ;  this  was  a  slight 
increase  upon  the  ratio  of  former  years,  in  some  measure  due, . 
no  doubt,  to  improved  registration.  The  ratio  of  births  to^ 
population  is  found  to  differ  according  to  locality,  being  greatest., 
in  Durham  and  Staffordshire,  among  the  collieries.  It  is  least 
in  Westmoreland,  Hereford,  and  Devon ;  and  it  is  singular  that 
the  ratio  has  decreased  in  these  and  some  other  counties  since 
1850,  at  the  same  time  that  they  have  increased  in  Durham  and 
Staffordshire.  Of  the  numbers  above  given  more  boys  than 
girls  were  born,  in  the  proportion  of  104  to  100 ;  and  here  also 
we  find  curious  differences  in  different  localities,  the  proportion 
being  101*5  boys  in  Derby,  and  109*8  in  Oxford,  to  100  girls. 
We  gather,  likewise,  that  in  London  the  proportion  of  boys  born 
is  generally  under  the  average  of  England  and  Wales.  The  births 
were  most  numerous  in  the  first,  and  least  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  year. 

No  less  than  40,783  children  were  born  out  of  wedlock  during 
the  year,  giving  the  proportion  of  6*4  such  children  to  every 
100  born  alive,  or  nearly  one  in  fifteen.  The  proportion,  happily, 
is  lower  than  it  was  in  the  three  years  1850-1-2.  The  counties 
in  which  the  greatest  proportion  of  these  births  occur  are 
Norfolk,  Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland ;  while  Kent,  Hants, 
Northampton,  Huntingdon,  Cornwall,  and  Monmouth  are  the 
counties  in  which  the  proportion  is  lowest,  if  we  except  London, 
where  all  the  illegitimate  births  are  probably  not  registered,  and 
the  parts  of  Middlesex  and  Surrey  out  of  London. 
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Marriages. — Many  interesting  particulars,,  besides  tlie  mere 
numbers  recorded,  are  to  be  found  under  this  heading,  scattered 
through  these  volumes.  Before  alluding  to  these,  we  may  give 
the  main  facts  with  reference  to  the  last  year  (1855)  which  has 
been  abstracted.  In  this  year  127,751  marriages  were  cele- 
brated according  to  the  rites  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
24,362  according  to  other  forms.  Of  100  marriages,  about  84 
take  place  in  the  churches  and  chapels  of  the  Establishment. 
Only  14  marriages  were  by  special  licence ;  more  than  20^386 
by  licence,  99,546  after  banns,  and  3,804  by  superintendent 
registrar's  certificate.  If  we  take  the  proportion  in  100  on  the 
123,750  cases,  16*5  were  by  licence,  80'4  by  banns,  and  3*1  by 
superintendent  registrar's  certificate.  There  was  a  considerable 
decrease  in  the  number  of  marriages  by  banns  and  by  licence  : 
the  poorer  classes  evidently  felt  the  pressure  of  the  times  more 
severely  than  the  rich,  and  they  abstained  from  marriage  to  a 
greater  extent. 

In  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Report  a  Table  is  given,  in  which 
the  facts  for  fourteen  years  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  the 
prices  of  wheat ;  and  it  is  clear  that  the  marriages  among  the 
higher  classes  were  relatively  rather  more  frequent  in  the  five 
years  when  the  prices  were  highest  than  in  the  five  years  when 
the  prices  were  lowest ;  while  the  marriages  were  most  frequent 
among  the  classes  who  marry  by  banns,  when  the  prices  of  wheat 
were  low;  and  as  these  classes  are  the  most  numerous,  they 
regulate  the  general  result.  There  is  less  fluctuation  in  the 
marriages  of  the  rich  than  in  those  of  the  poor,  and  the  rise  has 
hitherto  not  been  simultaneous  in  the  two  classes ;  so  that  the 
difierence  in  the  proportion  of  marriages  by  banns  and  by 
licence  is  a  very  sensitive  test  of  the  condition  of  the  lower 
classes. 

Applying  this  principle  to  the  facts  of  1855,  we  find  it  fully 
confirmed.  The  high  prices  of  wheat  did  depress  marriage 
among  the  classes  (five  out  of  six)  who  marry  by  banns,  to 
a  greater  extent  than  they  depressed  marriage  among  the 
remaining  sixth  of  the  people  marrying  by  licence.  Conse- 
quently, as  the  annual  average  price  of  wheat  was  higher 
(745.  ^d.)  in  1855  than  it  was  in  any  of  the  fifteen  years  since 
1841,  the  proportion  of  marriages  by  banns  to  the  marriages  by 
licence  should  be  lower  than  it  was  in  any  of  those  years  :  this 
is  found  to  be  the  case,  and  the  proportion  was  only  4*888  mar- 
riages by  banns  to  1  by  licence  in  1855,  being  nearly  one-fifth 
less  than  the  average  of  the  preceding  fourteen  years. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  actual  and  comparative  numbers  of 
marriages  of  minors,  we  find  that  8,386  young  men  and  27,207 
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young  women  married  under  21  years  of  age;  of  100  men  who 
married  nearly  6  were  minors_,  of  100  women  18  were  minors ; 
or  taking  100  persons,  (50  men  and  50  womenj  12  married 
under  21  years  of  age.  The  number  of  young  women  marrying 
under  age  has  increased  rapidly  within  the  last  seven  years, 
rising  from  14  in  1848  to  a  fraction  below  18  in  1855.  The 
proportion  of  young  men  to  young  women  who  marry  under  the 
age  of  21  is  as  1  to  3 ;  but  the  early  marriages  of  men  increased 
nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  the  early  marriages  of  women. 
The  proportion  of  the  latter  was  greatest  in  Stafford,  Durham, 
and  the  AVest  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  London,  Middlesex,  Devon, 
and  North  Wales,  have  remarkably  few  marriages  of  minors. 

'With  respect  to  re-marriages,  we  find  that  21,940  widowerS/ 
aridl4,435  widows  ventured  again.  ^  Of  these  14,280  widowers'  > 
married  spinsters,  7,660  consoled  an  equal  number  of  widows]]^ 
and  6,775  widows  triumphed  over  the  scruples  and  precautions 
of  as  many  bachelors. 

We  have  intimated  that  the  state  of  education  among  the  people 
may  be  judged  of  from  these  reports,  and  we  now  come  to  the 
evidence.  Under  the  heading,  Signatures  of  Persons  married, 
the  Registrar- General  makes  the  following  statement : — 

'44,846  husbands  and  62,672  wives  made  their  marks;  while 
107,267  husbands  and  89,441  wives  wrote  their  names  in  the  mar- 
riage registers.  A  certain  number  of  the  women  who  make  their 
marks  are  deterred  by  timidity  from  writing  their  names  ;  upon  the 
other  hand,  many  thousands  of  those  who  write  their  names,  write 
very  badly,  and  are  evidently  little  practised  in  the  art  of  writing. 
The  means  of  education  must  still  be  deplorably  defective  in  England 
and  Wales,  when  we  find  41  in  100  women,  and  29  in  100  men, 
making  crosses  instead  of  writing  their  names  in  the  registers  of  their 
marriages.  It  is  consolatory  to  find  that  within  the  fifteen  years,  1841 
to  1855,  the  proportion  of  men  who  write  their  names  has  increased 
from  67*3  to  70'5  ;  and  the  proportion  of  women  has  increased  to  a 
still  greater  extent,  namely,  from  51*2  to  5S'8  in  100. 

'  Each  marriage  constitutes  a  family ;  and  to  the  family  the  fact 
that  one  of  its  members  can  read  and  write  is  of  more  importance 
than  the  fact  that  both  can  read  and  write.  Now  as  107,267  men 
and  89,441  women  wrote  their  names,  it  is  evident  that  the  196,708 
may  have  been  so  distributed  in  pairs,  as  to  leave  no  pairs  in  which 
neither  the  husband  nor  the  wife  could  write.    Such  a  combination, 

however,  does  not  take  place  As  the  poor  intermarry,  and  the 

wealthy  intermarry,  so  naturally  the  classes  who  cannot  write  inter- 
marry ;  and  thus,  instead  of  having  the  greatest  number  possible  of 
cases  in  which  at  least  one  writes,  there  is  not  the  due  mathematical 
proportion  of  such  cases,  but  in  32,139  of  the  new  families  neither 
the  father  nor  the  mother  will  be  able  to  write.' 

VOL.  X.      NO.   XIX.  O 
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After  some  further  remarks,  we  are  told  that  in  1855  there 
must  have  been  nearly  1,488,000  families  in  England  in  which 
the  husband  and  wife  could  both  write  their  names ;  905,912 
families  in  which  one  only  could  write ;  and  756,558  families  in 
which  neither  the  husband  nor  wife,  the  father  nor  mother, 
could  write  their  names.  How  defective  the  rest  of  their 
elementary  education  must  have  been  is  self-evident. 

Disease  and  Death. — In  commencing  some  account  of  facts 
and  principles  connected  with  disease  and  death,  so  far  as  we 
are  taught  by  the  Registrar- General's  reports,  it  will  be  need- 
ful to  indicate  the  system  of  classification  adopted,  par- 
ticularly as  many  of  the  terms  employed  are  likely  to  become 
'  household  words  ^  to  every  newspaper  reader  and  to  all  who  are 
friendly  to  sanitary  improvement ;  and,  moreover,  the  noso- 
logical arrangement  has  just  been  considerably  altered.  Records 
of  fatal  diseases  and  injuries  of  the  poj)ulation  have  been  pub- 
lished in  London  since  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century;  in  the  Department  of  the  Seine  since  1809.  From  the 
year  1837  the  causes  of  death  throughout  England  have  been 
classified  and  published  in  accordance  with  a  statistical  nosojogy, 
copies  of  which  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  members  of  the 
medical  profession;  and  since  1851  the  same  plan  has  been 
adopted  in  Ireland.  In  the  first  statistical  congress,  however, 
the  utility  of  a  uniform  nomenclature  in  the  registration  of  the 
causes  of  death  was  strongly  felt,  and  a  resolution  was  passed 
appointing  Drs.  Earr  and  Marc  d'Espine  to  prepare  a  report  on  the 
subject,  they  having  had  the  practical  direction  of  statistical 
inquiries  on  this  subject  in  Geneva  and  in  England.  The  mode 
of  tabulation  employed  has  in  view  the  adoption  of  the  same 
nomenclature  in  all  countries;  and  as  there  is  now  a  general 
agreement  all  over  Europe  in  the  designation  of  diseases,  the 
idea  has  been  realized  (of  course  approximately  and  subject  to 
changes  from  the  growth  of  medical  science)  with  apparently 
little  difficulty.  All  diseases  are  divided  into  fiive  great  classes, 
which  are  subdivided  into  orders,  under  each  of  which  are  ranged 
its  own  particular  diseases,  or  other  causes  of  death.  The 
following  table  will  explain  the  plan  at  a  glance,  so  far  as  the 
classes  and  orders  are  concerned  : — 

Class  I.  Zymotic  Diseases.  Class  II.   Constitutional  Diseases. 

Order  1.  Miasmatic  diseases.  Order  1.  Diathetic  diseases. 

„    2.  Enthetic       „  „    2.  Tubercular  „ 

„    3.  Dietic 
„    4.  Parasitic  „ 
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Class  III.  Local  Diseases.  Class  IV.  Developmental  Diseases. 

Order  1.  Diseases  of  nervous  system.  Order  1.  Diseases  of  children. 

2.  „  organs  of  circulation.       „    2.         „  adults. 

3.  „  respiratory  organs.  „    3.  old  people,, 

4.  „  digestive       „  „    4.         „  nutrition. 

5.  „  urinary  „ 

6.  „  organs  of  reproduction. 

7.  „  organs  of  locomotion. 

8.  „  integumentary  system. 

Class  V.   Violent  Deaths. 
Order  1.  Accident  or  negligence. 
„    2.  Deaths  in  battle. 

3.  Homicide. 
„    4.  Suicide. 
„    5.  Execution. 

By  referring  to  tabulated  statements  thus  arranged  we  can 
gratify  our  curiosity^  not  only  respecting  great  general  compari- 
sons and  averages^  but  upon  minute  details_,  as  to  bow  many  have 
fallen  victims  to  any  particular  complaint_,  &c.  For  example,,  say 
we  wish  to  know  something  of  the  deaths  and  their  causes^  which 
happened  in  London  in  the  first  week  of  the  present  year^  from 
January  2nd  to  January  9th^  1858.  By  referring  to  the  proper 
places  we  shall  find  that  the  total  number  of  deaths  in  London 
in  that  week  was  1^327.  In  the  ten  years  1848-57,  the  average 
number  of  deaths  in  the  weeks  corresponding  with  that  week 
was  ]  ,230 ;  and  if  this  is  raised  by  a  tenth  part,  as  a  correction 
for  increased  population,  it  will  become  1,353.  Hence  it  appears 
that  the  number  returned  that  week  is  not  much  less  than  that 
which  the  average  rate  of  mortality  for  the  first  week  of  the 
year  would  have  produced.  Extending  our  inquiries  to  par- 
ticular complaints  and  ages,  we  find  that  bronchitis  reached  the 
high  number  of  181,  the  corrected  average  being  142.  Nine 
deaths  arose  from  influenza ;  measles  were  on  the  increase,  and 
carried  off  60  children.  Of  eight  nonagenarians  included  in  the 
return,  one  was  90  years  of  age,  one  91,  one  93,  two  94,  one  95, 
one  97,  one  98.  Besides  these,  a  silk-weaver  died  in  the 
Bethnal  Green  workhouse,  who  is  reported  to  have  reached  the 
age  of  101  years.  Of  the  class  of  zymotic  diseases  263  persons 
died;  of  local  diseases,  including  inflammations,  618  persons 
died ;  of  developmental  diseases,  including  the  diseases  peculiar 
to  the  young,  the  puerperal  and  critical  periods  of  life,  and  the 
aged,  156  persons  died ;  and  of  violent  deaths  20  cases  were 
registered.  The  last  class,  namely,  the  violent  deaths,  is  sub- 
divided so  as  to  show  separately  the  deaths  (1.)  by  accident  or 
negligence,  17;  (2.)  by  homicide,  1 ;  (3.)  by  suicide,  2 ;  (4.)  by 
public  execution,  none.  The  deaths  in  battle  form  a  fifth  order, 
which  is  fortunately  not  required  in  the  London  Tables.  We 
have  just  indicated  the  kind  and  varietv  of  information  that  may 
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be  obtained  respecting  the  sanitary  condition  of  that  week; 
there  is  much  more  of  the  same  sort  awaiting  the  inspection  of 
the  interested  inquirer. 

Let  us  take  another  illustration ;  for  we  feel  that  by  such 
means  alone  can  we  convey  any  adequate  impression  of  the 
wealth  of  valuable  information  contained  in  these  doleful-looking 
books.  We  will  take  the  three  summer  months  of  last  year. 
Our  readers  will  remember  that  it  was  an  unusually  hot 
summer,  and  perhaps  they  may  like  to  know  what  was  its  effect 
upon  the  public  health,  and  what  lessons  it  taught  as  it  passed 
along  its  fervid  course.  It  may  be  premised  that  a  summer  of 
unusual  warmth  in  our  European  climates  not  only  promotes 
the  growth  of  corn  and  wine,  but  is  probably  salutary  to  the 
human  frame,  where  the  land  is  drained,  decaying  refuse  is 
buried  in  the  earth,  and  cleanliness  is  observed.  But  in  England 
these  conditions  are  not  yet  complied  with :  hence  fever,  ague, 
and  diarrhoea  prevailed  extensively  during  the  hot  summer. 
We  find  sad  evidence  of  this  in  some  of  the  reports.  The 
registrar  of  Strood  (Kent)  registered  within  one  as  many  deaths 
as  births.    He  remarks, —  . 

'  This  district  being  marshy  in  a  great  part,  the  poor  have  suffered 
during  the  last  winter  from  agues  in  a  greater  degree  than  has  been 
experienced  during  a  great  number  of  years.  Ague  leads  to  debility, 
and  the  consequent  inability  to  earn  a  sufficient  livelihood.  An  un- 
usually hot  summer  has  operated  still  more  to  make  the  marshes  and 
adjacent  district  intensely  unhealthy.  Many  deaths  have  been  regis- 
tered from  intermittent  fever,  directly  or  indirectly.  The  disease  is 
rarely  fatal  (under  favourable  circumstances).  The  chief  mortality  is 
amongst  indigent  and  debilitated  persons  and  their  families,  who  have 
fallen  an  easy  prey  to  diseases  of  a  general  character  in  consequence  of 
their  reduced  condition,' 

The  other  districts  of  Kent  on  the  marshy  banks  of  the 
Thames  and  the  Medway  also  experienced  a  mortality  above 
their  average,  as  did  the  district  of  Romney  Marsh.  Other 
districts  of  Kent,  such  as  Elhara  and  Bridge,  lost  few  inhabit- 
ants, the  mortality  of  these  healthy  places  having  been  below 
the  average.  The  registrar  of  Bradwell  (eastern  counties) 
says,— 

'  There  was  a  terrible  epidemic  of  typhus  in  TiUingham  parish, 
also  of  malignant  sore-throat.  The  drainage  in  the  part  most  visited 
by  the  fever  is  very  bad.  Nearly  every  house  had  from  one  to  three 
persons  sick  in  it.' 

The  west  midland  counties  suffered  more  than  any  of  the 
other  divisions  ;  the  deaths  amounted  to  12,379.  The  great  coal 
and  iron  districts,  Wolverhampton,  Walsall,  West  Bromwich, 
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Dudley,  and  Stourbridge,  were  in  a  very  unhealthy  state,  the 
mortality  being  raised  greatly  above  the  average  by  small-pox, 
diarrhoea,  scarlatina,  typhus.  One  death  from  cholera  happened 
in  Wolverhampton,  one  in  Wednesbury,  five  in  Tipton,  one  in 
Sedgeley.  The  Registrar- General  properly  remarks,  that  '  if 
the  authorities,  who  are  intelligent  and  active  in  many  things, 
do  not  bestir  themselves,  the  population  may  again  be  decimated 
by  epidemic  cholera.  North  Staffordshire  is  already  supplied" 
with  good  water;  the  supply  of  water  in  South  Staffordshire 
was  recently,  and  is  probably  still,  execrable  :  the  results  are 
legible  in  the  registers  of  death. ^  Passmg  from  these  local 
peculiarities,  we  will  glance  at  the  general  results  of  the  quarter 
which  ended  September  30th  (1857). 

The  total  deaths  registered  amounted  to  100,590,  and  the 
death  rate  was  2*064  per  cent.  The  deaths  in  the  summer 
quarter  of  the  previous  year  were  91,330;  and  in  the  summer 
of  1855  the  deaths  were  87,646.  The  excess  of  deaths  in  the 
last  summer  quarter  over  this  number  was  12,944.  The  annual 
rate  of  mortality  per  1,000  during  the  summer  was  twenty-five 
in  the  town  districts  and  sub-districts,  where  8,247,017  people 
dwelt  in  1851  upon  2,149,800  acres;  and  seventeen  in  the  other 
districts  and  sub-districts  of  England  and  Wales,  where  9,680,592 
people  dwelt  on  35,175,115  acres.  If  the  mortality  in  the  towns 
had  been  at  the  same  rate  as  the  mortality  in  the  other  districts, 
the  deaths,  instead  of  amounting  to  55,733,  would  have  only 
amounted  to  38,080. 

Thus  in  ninety-two  days  17,653  persons  perished  untimely  in^ 
England  !  What  was  the  cause  of  this  great  destruction  of 
life  ?  Evidently  the  violation  of  the  plain,  natural  laws  of  life. 
And  the  strict  observance  of  these  laws,  as  the  Registrar- General 
remarks,  must  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
human  race;  otherwise  their  violation  would  not  be  so  terribly 
punished  by  the  Almighty.  Indeed,  if  the  English  race  could 
lose  strength,  beauty,  health,  and  lite  in  the  impurities  of  its 
dwelling-places  with  impunity,  the  imagination  of  Swift  alone 
could  conceive,  his  pencil  alone  depict,  the  depth  of  degradation 
to  which  the  nation  might  fall.  The  intelligent  classes  of  this 
country  will,  however,  never  acquiesce  in  the  continuance  of  its 
present  imperfect  sanitary  condition,  and  of  the  resulting  diseases 
which  it  brings  down  upon  the  heads  of  the  population,  who  often, 
when  they  violate  the  laws  of  nature,  know  not  what  they  do. 

Dependence  of  the  mortality  upon  preventable  causes. — As 
might  be  expected,  the  proofs  of  the  dependence  of  mortality 
upon  preventable  causes,  and  the  happy  results  of  the  removal  of 
such  causes,  abound  in  these  Reports,  affording  at  the  same  time 
])oth  impressive  warning  and  cheering  encouragement.  Of  West 
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Derby,  an  important  parish  in  the  town  and  suburbs  of 
Liverpool,  it  is  said, — 

'  The  district  has  been,  during  all  the  quarter,  in  a  very  healthy 
state,  which  may  in  a  great  degree  be  owing  to  the  extent  of  street 
and  house  draining,  street  cleansing,  and  other  excellent  sanitary 
improvements  that  have  been  adopted  by  the  corporation  of  Liverpool 
in  the  municipal  part  of  the  district.' 

At  Wigan,  sanitary  improvements  are  progressing;  such  as 
street  sewerage,  drainage  of  private  property,  and  the  removal  of 
nuisances ;  with  the  usual  result  of  diminished  mortality.  The 
registrar  of  North  Bury  writes, — 

*  The  deaths  in  this  quarter  are  considerably  under  the  average,  and 
amount  to  just  a  half  the  number  of  births.  No  small-pox,  measles, 
scarlatina,  whooping-cough,  or  cholera.  The  sewering,  water  supply, 
paving,  scavenging,  &c.,  of  the  town  are  in  a  very  satisfactory  state. 
Large  sums  have  been  judiciously  expended  by  the  town  commissioners 
during  the  last  seven  years,  to  the  comfort  and  advantage  of  tbe 
inhabitants ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  town  now  offers  an  agreeable 
contrast  to  other  manufacturing  towns  in  this  district.' 

In  Bideford  we  learn  that — • 

'  Fever  has  prevailed  in  the  district,  and  still  does  to  a  considerable 
extent ;  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  has  been  attributed  to  bad 
drainage.  The  subject  has  been  brought  before  the  authorities  of  the 
town.' 

Numerous  other  instances  might  be  adduced,  all  proving  the 
sad  results  of  ignorance,  carelessness,  and  neglect,  and  fully 
justifying  the  pertinacity  of  sanitary  reformers.  The  neglect  of 
vaccination  has  occasioned  numerous  deaths  from  small- pox : 
the  registrar  in  Birmingham,  for  instance,  states  that  in  fifteen 
deaths  which  he  reported  from  that  fearful  disease,  ^  in  not  more 
than  one  or  two  cases  had  vaccination  been  performed,  many  of 
the  parents  still  being  negligent  in  this  matter,  notwithstanding 
the  Act.^  We  cannot  dwell  upon  this  topic,  and  can  only 
afford  space  for  one  terrible  illustration  of  the  disastrous  effects 
of  the  neglect  of  one  of  the  primary  conditions  of  health, — an 
ample  supply  of  pure  water.  It  refers  to  the  subject  of  cholera, 
of  which  we  shall  presently  speak ;  but  it  may  well  be  placed  in 
this  part  of  our  narrative,  since  it  so  emphatically  demonstrates 
the  point  we  have  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  our  readers. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne  suffered  in  the  epidemic  cholera  of 
1849  to  a  moderate  extent.  At  that  time  its  supply  of  water 
was  tolerably  pure.  Now,  both  in  the  East  and  in  Europe, 
observation  has  shown  that  the  cholera  poison,  be  it  what  it 
may,  is  conveyed  by  water  as  well  as  air ;  hence  the  following 
precaution  was  cited  in  the  Cholera  Report : — 

^  The  precautions  to  take  against  cholera,  in  regard  to  water, 
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are  well  stated  by  Dr.  Snow ;  and  they  are  of  so  simple  a  nature 
thatj  considering  all  the  facts,  no  person  can  prudently  neglect 
them.  Water  into  which  sewers  flow,  or  which  is  navigated  by 
persons  living  in  boats,  or  which  is  in  any  other  way  contaminated 
by  the  contents  of  drains  or  cesspools,  should  be  entirely  disused.' 
Unfortunately,  in  defiance  of  this  warning,  from  the  5th  of  July 
preceding  the  epidemic,  Newcastle,  which  had  been  supplied 
before  with  salubrious  water,  was  supplied  largely  ^from  the 
impure  source  of  the  Tyne,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sewerage  of 
the  town.^ 

The  Registrar- General  may  well  be  severe  in  his  remarks  upon 
so  monstrous  a  proceeding.  No  one,  to  test  the  value  of  such  a 
rule  as  the  above,  would  ever  have  proposed  that  a  large  town, 
which  was  supplied  with  good  water,  and  escaped  with  no  con- 
siderable loss  in  a  previous  epidemic,  should,  on  the  eve  of 
another  epidemic,  do  all  that  is  here  forbidden.  What  no 
sceptical  philosopher  would  have  dared  to  propose  as  an  experi- 
ment ;  what  no  haughty  conqueror  ever  condemned  the  inhabit- 
ants of  a  subjugated  city  to  endure ;  this  fine  English  town  on 
the  Tyne,  the  centre  of  the  coal  trade,  of  intelligence  of  every 
kind,  and  of  engineering  knowledge,  has  done  and  suffered. 
All  the  excreta,  which  are  thrown  into  the  streets  or  water- 
closets,  are  washed  down  the  acclivities  of  the  streets,  into  the 
river ;  the  fermenting  mass  is  driven  up  and  down  by  the  tides, 
and  has  thence,  since  July,  been  pumped  by  the  engine  at 
Elswick  all  over  the  town  through  the  water-pipes  for  domestic 
uses ;  it  has  been  used  for  ablution,  it  has  been  washed  over  the 
floors,  it  has  been  drunk  as  a  beverage  by  many  of  the  children 
and  the  wives  of  large  numbers  of  the  higher  and  middle 
classes,  as  well  as  the  working  men  of  the  town.  This  sad  fact 
in  the  history  of  Newcastle  will  be  remembered  when  the  loss 
of  1,500  lives,  by  whicli  it  was  followed,  is  forgotten.  No  water 
was  drawn  from  the  Tyne  after  September  15th  ;  the  cholera  then 
raged  with  less  intensity,  and  the  epidemic  speedily  subsided. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  illustrate  adequately  the  sad  results  of 
the  gloomy  list  of  preventable  causes  of  disease  and  death. 
Impure  supplies  of  water;  close  confinement  to  ill-ventilated 
rooms  ;  low  situation  of  habitations  ;  want  of  proper  nutrition  ; 
absence  of  drainage ;  neglected  diarrhoea ;  free  administration 
of  laudanum  to  children,  all  leave  their  marks  upon  these 
inexorable  lists  and  digested  abstracts.  If  there  are  any  who 
have  thought  that  theory  has  entered  largely  into  recent  sanitary 
movements,  they  will  find  enough  here  to  disabuse  them  of  the 
impression. 

In  towns,  as  well  as  in  the  country,  many  diseases  are 
unquestionably  caused  by  a  bad,  insufficient  diet,  by  cold,  by 
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intemperance,  idleness,  and  vice,  which  all  predispose  to 
cholera ;  but  the  great  excess  of  mortality  is  from  the  atmo- 
sphere of  decomposing  organic  matter  given  off  by  the  undrained 
ground,  and  vegetable  and  animal  bodies,  dead  or  living.  The 
insalubrity  of  undrained  land  is  seen  now  in  England  on  com- 
paring the  mortality  (2'4.5)  of  Ely,  North  Witchford,  Whittle- 
sey, and  Wisbeach,  in  Cambridgeshire,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Nene,  with  the  mortality  (I'SO  to  1-40  per  cent.)  of  the  high 
parts  of  Surrey,  Sussex,  North  Devon,  and  Northumberland. 
And  the  fatal  effect  of  effluvia,  generated  by  bodies  of  men  on 
sound  land,  has  long  been  well  known  :  it  was  known  to  the 
Romans;  and  it  is  laid  down  by  their  writers  on  military  affairs, 
that  the  camp  should  be  frequently  changed,  to  get  rid  of  these 
incommodities.*  In  modern  times  men  under  canvas  cannot  be 
kept  in  health  long  on  the  same  spot,  as  our  recollections  of  the 
Dobrudscha  and  Balaclava  testify.  But  an  undrained  town, 
insufficiently  supplied  with  water  and  sewers,  has  the  incon- 
veniences of  a  perpetual  camp,  with  its  attendant  diseases,  fevers 
and  dysenteries,  besides  being  exposed  to  the  fatal  inroads 
of  inPmenza,  cholera,  and  other  epidemics.  To  such  causes,  in 
great  part,  we  may  attribute  the  fact,  that  in  ordinary  times  the 
chance  of  dying  in  London  is  constantly  40  per  cent,  greater 
than  in  the  neighbouring  counties  :  from  these  causes  mainly  it 
arises  that,  quite  independently  of  cholera,  we  have  an  excess  of 
15,227  deaths  yearly  in  London  from  known  and  not  irre- 
movable causes,  that  prevail  to  a  certain  but  less  extent  in  the 
south-eastern  counties.  The  comparison  between  the  chances 
of  death  which  the  Londoner  runs  as  compared  with  those 
suffered  by  his  fellow-countrymen  in  other  districts  of  England 
has  been  put  familiarly  in  this  way.  If  a  man's  acquaintances 
were  fixed  at  fifty-two  in  number,  and  they  lived  in  scattered 
places  over  England,  he  would  annually  lose  one  by  death  in 
forty-five.  If  they  lived  in  the  south-eastern  counties,  the  loss 
would  be  at  the  lower  rate  of  one  in  fifty-two.  If  they  all  lived 
in  London,  he  would  lose  one  out  of  thirty-nine. 

The  two  great  cholera  epidemics. — Since  the  Registrar- General 
commenced  his  labours,  there  have  been  in  this  country  two 
fearful  epidemics  of  cholera, — those  of  1849  and  of  1854.t  The 
authentic  statements  thus  afforded  enable  us  to  review  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  access  and  progress  of  the  disease,  as 

*  '  Si  autumnali  testivoque  tempore  diutius  in  iisdem  locis  militum  niultitudo  con- 
sistat,  ex  contagione  aquarum,  et  odoris  ipsius  fceditate  vitiatis  haustibus,  et  acre  corrupto 
perniciosissimus  nascitur  morbus,  qui  prohiberi  iion  potest  aliter,  nisi  frequeuti  muta- 
tione  castrorum.' — Vegeiii  Institutoriim,  Bei  Militaris  lib.  iii.,  cap.  2. 

t  It  would  be  more  correct  to  say, — 1848-9  and  1853-4,  since  the  disease  aj^peared 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  earlier  years :  its  chief  stress,  however,  was  felt  during  the 
years  mentioned  above. 
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well  as  to  institute  comparisons  between  the  two  attacks,  not 
only  interesting  in  themselves^  but  fruitful  of  practical  sugges- 
tions. Cholera  itself  has  probably  always  existed  in  England, 
and  it  was  well  described  by  Sydenham  in  the  seventeenth 
century;  but  the  epidemic  form  presents  some  differences  in 
the  symptoms,  as  well  as  in  the  duration  of  its  ravages.  The 
chief  characteristic  is  found  in  the  duration  of  the  fatal  cases, 
half  of  which  terminate  within  one  day  of  the  first  appearance  of 
decisive  symptoms,  while  half  of  the  cases  of  common  cholera 
terminate  in  three  days,  and  half  the  cases  of  diarrhoea  extend 
over  six  days.  But  diarrhoea  is  always  found  to  accompany 
cholera,  and  is,  in  all  probability,  a  variety  of  the  disease;  so 
that,  to  arrive  at  proper  conclusions,  the  deaths  under  both 
names  must  be  taken, — deductions  being  made  for  those  who 
had  other  fatal  diseases  at  the  time  of  death.  When  this  is 
done,  we  shall  find  that  in  1849  there  died  of  cholera  53,273 
persons,  and  of  diarrhoea  17,831.  Adopting  the  same  mode  of 
calculation,  we  find  that  the  deaths  by  cholera  and  diarrhoea  in 
1854  were  40,149.  If  the  deaths  from  cholera  and  diarrhoea  for 
the  four  years  1848-9  and  1853-4  be  added  together,  they  will 
amount  to  84,079  and  58,760  respectively,  which,  after  sub- 
tracting 4,000  from  each  number  for  the  ordinary  deaths  from 
these  complaints  in  non-epidemic  years,  will  leave  about  80,000 
and  55,000,  or  135,000  deaths  by  the  two  epidemics  which 
occurred  in  the  brief  period  of  seven  years !  This  was  in 
England  and  Wales ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  epidemic 
attacked,  in  the  two  forms,  little  less  than  five  7nillions,  and 
killed  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom ! 

When  we  come  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  two 
epidemics,  we  find  that  the  mortality  from  the  two  diseases  above 
named  was,  in  1849,  at  the  rate  of  41  in  10,000,  while  the 
mortality  in  1854  was  at  the  rate  of  22  in  10,000  of  the  popu- 
lation. If  the  22  is  made  23,  on  account  of  the  earlier  attack 
on  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  in  1853,  still  the  rate  of  mortality, 
taking  the  increase  of  population  into  account,  will  be  in  the 
last  epidemic  little  more  than  half  (23)  the  rate  (41)  in  the 
former.  The  rates  of  mortality  by  diarrhoea  in  the  two 
epidemics  were  equal,  11  and  11  in  10,000  of  the  population; 
and  in  1854  the  rate  of  mortality  by  cholera  was  also  11 ;  while 
in  1849  the  rate  of  mortality  by  cholera,  that  is,  by  the  severe 
form  of  the  disease,  was  30  in  10,000,  or  nearly  three  times  as 
high  as  the  rate  of  mortality  by  diarrhoea,  and  three  times  as 
high  as  the  rate  of  mortality  by  cholera,  in  1854.^    We  con- 

*  The  greater  mildness  of  the  attack  of  1854  is  further  shown  from  the  fact  that  in 
1849  the  deaths  of  46,592  persons  by  cholera  occurred  in  136  districts,  on  an  area  of 
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elude,  from  facts  which  we  cannot  stay  to  detail,  that  the 
greater  mildness  of  the  latter  epidemic  is  directly  due  to  the 
sanitary  measures  taken  in  the  intervals  of  the  two  attacks, — an 
inference  which  is  supported  negatively  by  many  localities  which 
had  previously  suffered  severely,  and  positively  by  the  awful 
condition  of  Newcastle,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded. 
Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that,  even  when  the  cause  of 
epidemic  disease  is  generally  diffused,  its  more  severe  and  fatal 
form  is  locally  circumscribed  in  its  action,  and  capable  of 
mitigation  by  human  foresight. 

Mortality  at  different  ages. — In  his  thirteenth  Annual  Report, 
the  Registrar- General  gives  a  table,  extending  over  the  thirteen 
years,  1838-50  inclusive,  from  which  accurate  conclusions  can 
be  drawn  as  to  the  mortality  at  different  ages.  Long  experience 
has  shown  that  men  die  at  every  age,  from  the  moment  of  birth 
to  the  hundredth  year,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  tenure  of  life 
according  to  the  popular  notion  is  the  greatest  in  infancy  and  in 
old  age,  but  is  nearly  equal  at  the  several  intermediate  stages. 
The  returns  of  the  ages  of  the  whole  population  of  this  country 
in  1841  and  1851,  and  the  registration  of  the  ages  at  death 
during  every  year  since  1837,  afford  an  opportunity  of  deter- 
mining by  exact  calculation  the  law  which  regulates  human 
mortality ;  and  by  that  law,  as  shown  in  the  table  above  referred 
to,  it  will  be  observed,  that  while  the  rate  of  mortality  is  as  high 
in  the  first  five  years  of  life  as  it  is  at  the  advanced  age  of  65-75, 
in  both  males  and  females,  the  uncertainty  of  life  increases  from 
the  age  of  puberty  through  the  whole  of  the  intermediate  stages 
of  age,  at  determined  and  increasing  rates.  Thus  of  every  1,000 
boys  of  the  age  of  10  and  under  15  in  the  population,  5  die 
annually ;  of  1,000  young  men  of  the  ages  15-35,  8  die  annually  ; 
and  so  the  deaths  out  of  the  same  number  living  increase  every 
successive  ten  years  of  age  to  10  at  15-25  ;  13  at  35-45 ;  18  at 
45-55  ;  32  at  55-65  ;  67  at  65-75  ;  147  at  75-85  ;  304  at  85- 
95  ;  465  at  95  and  upwards.  The  rate  of  mortality  after  the  age 
of  55  is  doubled,  and  something  more,  every  ten  years ;  for  the 
chance  of  dying  in  a  given  time  is  more  than  twice  as  great  at 
the  age  of  70  as  it  is  at  the  age  of  60. 

The  mortality  of  males  in  the  first  five  years  of  life  exceeds 
the  mortality  of  females  in  the  proportion  of  7  to  6 ;  for  72  of 
every  1,000  boys,  and  61  of  every  1,000  girls,  in  the  population, 

8,303  square  miles,  having,  in  1851,  a  population  of  7,448,615  ;  while  6,701  died  in 
the  rest  of  the  country  on  an  area  of  50,017  square  miles,  inhabited  by  10,478,994 
people.  The  chief  mortality  in  like  manner  in  1853-4  took  place  within  the  same 
regions;  16,295  died  there  of  cholera,  while  3,802  died  in  the  rest  of  England  and 
Wales.  Thus  the  mortaKty  by  cholera  was  at  the  rate  of  65  in  10,000  in  the  year 
1849,  and  21  in  the  year  1854,  in  the  districts  of  the  cholera  fields;  in  the  other 
districts  the  rales  in  the  two  years  were  6  and  4. 
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under  five  years  of  age^  die  annually ;  and  again^  at  the  age  of 
5-1  Oj  boys  die  in  rather  larger  proportions  than  girls :  from  the 
age  of  ten  to  the  age  of  thirty-five  the  mortality  is  greater  among 
women  than  it  is  among  men ;  but  after  the  age  of  forty-five  the 
mortality  of  men  greatly  exceeds  the  mortality  of  women. 

This  table  also  informs  us  that  the  number  of  deaths  of  males 
exceeds  the  number  of  deaths  of  females  in  the  proportion  of  103 
to  100  on  the  average  of  thirteen  years ;  but  while  in  the  first 
two  years  (1838-9)  the  females  were  as  105  and  104  to  100^  in 
the  last  two  years  (1849-50)  the  proportion  of  females  fell 
to  101  and  102  to  100.  But  the  number  of  females  in  England 
is  greater  than  the  number  of  males ;  and  if  the  numbers  living 
of  the  two  sexes  were  equal,  the  proportions  dying  would  be  108 
females  to  100  males^  over  the  average  of  the  thirteen  years ; 
and  107  to  100  in  the  year  1850. 

Abstracts  for  1855. — The  latest  volume  published  by  the 
Registrar- General,  under  date  10th  of  June,  1857,  contains  the 
abstracts  prepared  from  the  tables  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages 
during  the  year  1855.  The  following  condensed  summary  will 
show  the  form  in  which  the  facts  are  presented  to  the  public, 
and  is  a  good  instance  of  the  multum  in  parvo  : — 

'  304,226  persons  were  married  ;  the  births  of  635,043  children,  not 
including  the  still-born,  were  registered ;  and  425,703  deaths  were 
recorded  during  the  year.  Thus  1,364,972  new  names  were  inscribed 
on  the  national  registers.  Respecting  each  of  these  persons,  certain 
important  facts  are  registered,  which,  when  carefully  collated,  throw 
light  upon  many  subjects  of  great  public  interest. 

*The  natural  increase  of  the  population  by  the  excess  of  births  over 
deaths  in  the  year,  was  209,340 ;  or  it  was  at  the  rate  of  1-121  per 
cent,  on  the  population.  The  increase  is  greater  than  the  annual 
increase  of  the  two  previous  years  by  several  thousands. 

'  The  number  of  marriages  decreased  ;  and  the  persons  married  were 
15,228  less  in  number  in  1855  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  number 
of  births  exceeded  by  638  the  634,405  births  in  the  previous  year. 
The  deaths  were  12,202  less  numerous  than  the  deaths  in  185Ji. 

*  176,807  emigrants  embarked  from  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  year  1855.  About  62,906  of  the  number  were  of  English 
or  Welsh  origin,  of  whom  27,883  sailed  to  the  United  States,  4,991  to 
the  North  American  colonies,  29,868  to  the  Australian  colonies,  and 
214  to  all  other  places.  Of  the  62,906  persons,  about  24,997  were 
adult  males,  and  22,545  adult  females  ;  6,769  were  males  aged  1  to  14 
years,  and  6,470  were  females  aged  1  to  14 ;  and  2,125  were  infants. 

'  The  annual  rates  of  the  year  1855  were  such,  that  to  100  persons 
living  *  there  were  marriages  "810,  persons  married  1-620,  births  3-380, 
deaths  2-266.    The  rate  of  marriage  was  below  the  average  ;  the  rates 

*  By  taking  the  numbers  living  to  be  100,000,  tbe  numbers  may  be  read  without 
the  decimal  points, 
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of  birth  and  of  death  were  slightly  above  the  average  of  the  eighteen 
years  1838-55.  One  marriage  took  place  to  123  persons  living,  and 
consequently  one  person  was  married  to  62  living;  one  child  was 
born  alive  to  every  30  persons  living  ;  one  person  died  to  every  44 
living. 

'  The  observations  now  extend  over  eighteen  years,  and  the  result- 
ing average  rates  for  England  and  Wales  are  to  100  persons  living, 
1'631  persons  married  annually,  3"27G  births,  2*246  deaths  ;  or  1  in  61 
of  the  population  is  married,  1  in  31  is  born,  1  in  45  dies  annually.' 

To  these  facts  we  may  add  that  850  infants  died  from  want  of 
their  natural  nourishment,  and  1  mother  died  for  every  213 
cliildren  born.  The  deaths  from  poison  were  380;  in  1848 
they  were  467.  This  decrease  is  partly  attributable  to  the  fact 
of  arsenic  being  now  much  less  easily  obtained.  Upwards  of 
800  deaths  are  ascribed  to  ^  alcoholism ;  ^  1,300  to  hanging  and 
suffocation  ;  and  2,500  to  drowning.  The  most  fatal  of  all 
causes  of  death  was  consumption.  To  bronchitis  and  pneumonia 
a  fourth  of  the  deaths  is  assigned,  and  the  same  number  is 
attributed  to  old  age,  convulsions,  premature  birth,  debility, 
scarlatina,  and  typhus.  Thus  half  the  mortality  was  owing  to 
eight  causes.  Finally,  we  learn  from  Dr.  Farr,  that  '  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  epidemic  of  cholera,  and  tlie  diseases  induced  by  the 
cold  winter,  are  the  great  facts  of  the  year.... The  cold  led  to  an 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  coal;  people  approached  nearer 
to  the  fire  than  in  ordinary  years,  and  the  cold  was  thus  the 
indirect  cause  of  probably  more  than  400  deaths  by  burns  alone.' 

We  now  leave  these  interesting  but  somewhat  gloomy  topics, 
in  the  narration  of  which  we  have  been  compelled  to  inflict  so 
many  figures  upon  the  reader,  and  proceed  to  something  of  a 
lighter  kind. 

Family  nomenclature  in  England  and  Wales. — In  his  Six- 
teenth Report,  the  Registrar- General  has  given  some  very 
curious  results  respecting  the  family  names  of  the  population  at 
large,  some  of  which  we  shall  now  present.  Far  ampler  materials 
have  accumulated  in  his  office  than  ever  before  existed,  either  in 
this  or  any  other  country.  The  indexes  during  the  17^  years 
between  July  1st,  1837,  and  the  end  of  1853,  contained,  under 
their  threefold  headings,  the  names  of  21,000,000  persons, 
thus  forming  a  nominal  list  of  no  inconsiderable  number  of  the 
people  of  England,  living  or  deceased.  The  probable  number  of 
surnames  in  England  and  Wales  has  been  the  subject  of  con- 
jectural estimates  based  on  a  small  collection  of  facts.  By  the 
careful  collation  of  all  the  registration  indexes  it  could  be 
approximately  ascertained ;  for  during  a  period  of  more  than 
seventeen  years  it  is  probable  that  almost  every  resident  family 
contributed  to  the  registers  an  entry  of  birth,  death,  or  marriage. 
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The  task  of  collating  upwards  of  two  hundred  immense  quarterly 
indexes  would,  hoAvever,  involve  a  vast  amount  of  labour  without 
any  commensurate  result;  moreover,  the  number  of  names  is 
constantly  varying,  owing,  on  the  one  hand,  to  immigration,  or 
to  the  extinction  of  families  by  death,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the 
introduction  of  fresh  names  by  foreigners  and  immigrants,  to 
the  corruption  of  existing  names  always  going  on  amongst  the 
illiterate,  and  to  various  other  circumstances.  The  number  of 
different  surnames  was  therefore  taken  from  one  quarterly  index 
of  births,  and  one  of  deaths.  From  these  it  was  ascertained 
that  there  were  for  every  100  of  the  births  registered  about  16 
different  surnames,  and  for  every  100  of  the  deaths  about  18, 
reckoning  every  surname  wdth  a  distinctive  spelling,  however 
slightly  it  may  differ  from  others,  as  a  separate  surname.  Taking 
the  two  indexes  together,  and  by  a  careful  collation  eliminating 
all  duplicates,  the  numbers  stand  thus  : — 

Persons  Different  Different  Surnames  Persons  to  one 

Registered.  Surnames,       to  every  100  persons.  Surname. 

275,405  32-818  11-9  8-4 

An  alphabetical  list  of  32,818  surnames,  the  largest  collection 
yet  made,  is  thus  obtained ;  and  as  this  result  is  furnished  by       .  a^A^^ 
two  quarterly  indexes  only,  it  may  be  assumed  as  a  rough  ^''y^yP'P^^  ^ 
estimate  that  the  whole  number  in  England  and  Wales  is 
between  thirty-five  and  forty  thousand. 

The  contribution  of  Wales  to  the  number  of  surnames,  as 
may  be  supposed,  is  very  small  in  proportion  to  its  population. 
The  Registrar  thinks,  that  nine-tenths  of  our  countrymen  in  the 
principality  could  be  mustered  under  less  than  100  different  ^ 
surnames;  and  he  states  that  the  name  of  John  Jones  is  a  per- 
petual incognito  in  Wales,  and,  being  proclaimed  at  the  cross  of 
a  market  town,  would  indicate  no  one  in  particular.  At  the  same 
time  he  suggests  that  a  partial  remedy  for  this  state  of  things 
would  perhaps  be  found  in  the  adoption  of  a  more  extended 
range  of  Christian  names,  if  the  Welsh  people  could  be  induced 
to  overcome  their  unwillingness  to  depart  from  ancient  customs, 
so  far  as  to  forego  the  use  of  the  scriptural  and  other  common 
names  usually  given  to  their  children  at  baptism. 

From  the  circumstance  of  their  common  British  origin  it 
might  be  supposed  that  the  Welsh  people,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Cornwall,  would  exhibit  some  analogous  principles  in  the 
construction  of  their  surnames ;  such,  however,  is  not  the  case. 
The  Cornish  surnames  are  mostly  local,  derived  from  words  of 
British  root,  and  they  are  often  strikingly  peculiar.  A  large 
number  have  the  prefix  tre,  'a  town;^  the  words  pol^  '  a  pool,'  ! 
pen,  '  a  head,'  ros,  '  a  heath,'  and  Ian,  ^  a  church,'  are  also  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  surnames. 
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We  subjoin  a  list  (Table  XVI.)  of  fifty  of  the  most  common 
surnames  in  England  and  Wales.  These  fifty  names  embrace 
nearly  18  in  100  of  the  persons  registered.  The  three  names  at 
the  head  of  the  list_,  Smith_,  Jones^  and  Williams,  are,  it  will  be 
observed,  greatly  in  advance  of  the  others ;  and  if  the  numbers 
may  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  whole  population,  it  would 
appear  that  on  an  average  one  person  in  every  twenty-eight 
would  answer  to  one  or  other  of  these  three  names.  A  large 
number  of  our  readers  will  learn  from  this  list  the  relative 
numerical  importance  of  the  families  to  which  they  belong. 

TABLE  XYT. — FIFTY  OF  THE  MOST  COMMON  SURNAMES  IN  ENGLAND 
AND  WALES,  WITH  THE  AGGREGATE  NUMBER  OF  EACH  ENTERED 
IN  THE  INDEXES  OF  BIRTHS,  DEATHS,  AND  MARRIAGES  IN  THE 
TEAR  ENDING  30TH  JUNE,  1838,  OF  BIRTHS  IN  THE  QUARTER 
ENDING  31ST  OF  MARCH,  1851,  AND  OF  BIRTHS,  DEATHS,  AND 
MARRIAGES  IN  THE  TEAR  1853- 


Smith  . .  . . 

Jones   

Williams  . 
Taylor  ... 
Davies  . . . 
Brown  . . . 
Thomas  .. 

Evans  

Roberts  .. 
Johnson  . . 
E-obinson 
Wilson  ... 
Wright  .. 

Wood  

Hall   

Walker  ... 
Hughes  .. 

Green  

Lewis  

Edwards . . 
Thompson 

White  

Jackson  .. 
Tm'ner  ... 
Hill  


Number  of 
Eutries  of  cacli 
Surname. 


33,557 
33,341 
21,936 
16,775 
14,983 
14,346 
13,017 
12,555 
10,617 
9,468 
9,045 
8,917 
8,476 
8,238 
8,188 
8,088 
8,010 
7,996 
7,959 
7,916 
7,839 
7,808 
7,659 
7,549 
7,192 


ourna.mes. 

Number  of 
EiilriGS  of  Cticli 
Surname. 

26 

 . 

7,042 

27 

Clark   

6.920 

28 

6,742 

29 

Harrison  

6,399 

30 

Davis   

6,205 

31 

Ward   

6,084 

32 

Baker  

6,013 

33 

Martin   

5,898 

34 

5,888 

35 

5,755 

36 

Morgan   

5,691 

37 

Kiiig   

5,661 

38 

Allen   

5,468 

39 

5,309 

40 

Cook   

5,300 

41 

5,269 

42 

Parker   

5,230 

43 

Price   

5,219 

44 

Phillips   

5,124 

45 

Watson   

4,771 

46 

Shaw   

4,759 

47 

4,731 

48 

Bennett   

4,671 

49 

4,648 

50 

Griffiths  

4,639 

Total   440,911 


Smith  of  England,  and  his  Celtic  Rival. 
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Regarded  with  reference  to  their  origin,  it  seems  that  of  the 
fifty  most  common  names  more  than  half  are  derived  from  the 
Christian  or  fore-name  of  the  father,  and  arc  thus  literally  sire- 
names  or  sirnames.  This  is  the  most  primitive  form  of  a  second 
name,  and  it  Avas  extensively  used  amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as 
by  other  European  nations.  Names  derived  from  occupations 
are  next  in  number,  and  contribute  thirteen  to  the  list.  After 
the  Smiths,  come  the  Taylors,  who  are  about  half  as  numerous 
as  the  Smiths ;  next  the  Wrights,  amounting  to  about  half  the 
numbers  of  the  Taylors ;  then  the  Walkers,  Turners,  Clarks, 
Coopers,  Wards,  Bakers,  and  Clarkes.  The  Clarks  and  the 
Clarkes,  if  taken  collectively,  would  occupy  the  third  place  in 
the  list  of  names  derived  from  employments ;  a  fact  which  points 
significantly  to  the  importance  attached  to  the  clerkly  office,  and 
to  the  possession  of  a  moderate  amount  of  learning,  in  rude  and 
unlettered  times,  when  a  Monarch  received  his  characteristic 
epithet  (Beau-clerc)  from  his  scholarship. 

Let  us  hear  what  the  Registrar-General  says  upon  the 
national  importance  of  the  Smiths  and  the  Joneses. 

'  The  surname  of  Smith  is  pre-eminently  the  most  common  in 
England,  as  that  of  Jones  is  in  Wales  ;  and  so  great  is  the  multitude 
of  the  Joneses,  that  the  latter  name  not  only  enters  into  competition 
for  priority  in  point  of  numbers  with  the  Smiths,  but  in  several  years 
shows  a  majority  over  its  rival.  With  a  view  to  determine  the  rela- 
tive frequency  of  these  two  widely-spread  surnames,  I  have  ascertained 
the  numbers  of  each  entered  in  the  indexes  during  the  years  1838-54. 
The  result  is,  that  the  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  of  the  Smiths 
registered  in  this  period  were  286,037,  and  those  of  the  Joneses, 
282,900,  the  excess  in  favour  of  the  former  being  3,137  in  the  seven- 
teen years.  Smith  is,  therefore,  unquestionably  the  most  common 
surname  amongst  us,  although  the  Joneses  are  little  less  numerous, 
and  in  six  of  the  years  actually  contributed  to  the  registers  larger 
numbers  than  the  Smiths.  Together  the  bearers  of  these  two  common 
names  amounted  to  568,937,  or  1  in  36  of  the  whole  number  registered, 
during  the  period  referred  to.' 

Assuming  that  the  persons  of  the  surnames  of  Smith  and 
Jones  are  born,  marry,  and  die  in  the  same  proportions  as  per- 
sons of  all  surnames,  it  will  follow  that  in  England  and  Wales 
there  are  not  less  than  half  a  million  of  persons  bearing  one  or 
other  of  these  two  surnames.  The  Smiths  amount  to  rather 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and  the  Joneses  to  little  less ; 
together  forming  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  British  popu- 
lation. These  numbers  represent — on  the  assumption  that  the 
average  number  of  persons  in  a  family  is  the  same  as  in  the 
whole  population  at  the  census,  viz.,  4*8  persons — about  53,000 
families  of  Smiths,  and  51,000  families  of  Joneses ;  and  to  give 
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an  illustration  of  their  numerical  power,  it  may  be  stated  that 
these  two  great  tribes  are  probably  sufficiently  numerous  to 
people  the  four  towns  of  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Leeds,  and  Hull, 
without  any  addition  of  persons  of  other  surnames. 

Mortality  of  persons  in  dijferent  occupations. — A  curious 
department  of  the  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  death  has 
relation  to  the  occupation  of  individuals ;  and  as  the  investiga  - 
tion  brings  to  light  the  peculiar  dangers  to  which  many  trades 
are  exposed,  it  necessarily  leads  to  the  practical  application  of 
defensive  measures.  It  is  a  department,  however,  surrounded 
by  difficulties,  since  the  nomenclature  of  employment  is  not  in 
all  cases  settled.  For  instance,  on  the  present  system  of  regis- 
tration it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  relative  mortality  of 
the  classes  that  are  respectively  engaged  in  the  silk,  cotton, 
linen,  and  woollen  manufactures,  as  great  numbers  of  men  are 
registered  as  weavers  simply,  without  any  further  distinction  ;  so 
all  the  persons  that  are  engaged  in  the  textile  manufactures  are 
thrown  together.  Miners  in  iron,  lead,  copper,  coal,  and  those 
engaged  in  their  manufacture,  have  for  the  same  reason  been 
tln^own  into  one  group.  Again,  as  the  large  class  of  agricul- 
tural labourers  has  in  the  registers  often  been  confounded,  under 
the  indefinite  term  ^  labourer,^  with  labourers  on  roads,  on  rail- 
ways, in  quarries, — labourers  have  been  dealt  with  in  the  aggre- 
gate. By  selecting  a  few  of  the  well-defined  occupations  in 
which  large  numbers  of  men  are  employed,  and  by  grouping 
together  in  one  line  classes  easily  confounded  in  the  returns, 
certain  striking  and  interesting  results  have  been  obtained.  In 
some  instances  these  results  confirm  preconceived  opinions ;  in 
others,  they  bring  to  light  important  facts  of  which  we  had 
before  no  idea.  We  take  our  illustration  from  the  registry 
returns  of  1851. 

Of  the  twelve  classes  tabulated,  the  farmers  are  the  oldest 
and  the  longest  livers;  out  of  225,747,  there  are  31,720  of  the 
age  25  and  under  35 ;  48,378  of  the  age  35-45  ;  and  53,608  of 
the  age  45-55.  Their  numbers  then  decline,  and  there  are 
45,585  of  the  age  55-65;  28,660  of  the  age  65-75;  11,363  of 
75-85  ;  and  1,711  of  the  age  85  and  upwards.  Their  numbers, 
depending  on  the  number  of  farms,  have  been  probably  stationary 
for  some  years  in  England ;  and  it  is  evident  that  men  enter  the 
class  at  all  the  ages  up  to  45-55,  when  the  number  living  is 
greater  than  the  number  at  any  other  period  of  life.  The  deaths 
to  1,000  living  at  each  of  the  decennial  ages,  commencing  at 
35-45,  were  nearly  9,  12,  25,  55,  148,  324.  The  corresponding 
figures  for  the  labourers  are,  13,  17,  29,  68,  174,  and  418, 
showing  a  very  serious  diff*erence  between  master  and  man. 

The  four  classes  which  on  the  whole  experience  the  heaviest 
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rates  of  mortality  arc,  miners^  bakers,  butchers,  and  inn  and 
beer  shop -keepers.  Thus,  at  the  age  45-55_,  out  of  every  1,000 
farmers,  12  died;  of  1,000  shoemakers,  15  died;  of  1,000 
weavers  and  others  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  silk, 
and  wool,  15  died  ;  out  of  an  equal  number  of  grocers,  16  died  ; 
of  blacksmiths,  17;  of  carpenters,  17 ;  of  tailors,  17 ;  of  labourers, 
17;  of  miners,  20;  of  bakers,  21 ;  of  butchers,  23  ;  of  inn  and 
beershop-keepers,  28  died ;  — the  mortality  at  that  age  among 
the  whole  population  of  England  being  at  the  rate  of  18  in  1,000. 

At  every  period  of  life  the  mortality  of  the  inn  and  beershop- 
keepers  is  in  excess  of  the  mortality  of  all  the  other  classes, 
except  the  butchers,  at  the  age  of  55-65,  who  died  at  the  rate  of 
41  in  1,000 ;  while  the  rate  among  the  inn  and  beershop-keepers 
of  the  same  age  was  39  in  1,000 ;  the  rate  among  the  whole 
population  being  30. 

The  useful  body  of  butchers  die  prematurely.  At  the  age  of 
thirty-five  to  forty  twice  as  many  are  found  to  perish  as  among 
the  farmers,  and  a  third  more  than  among  the  blacksmiths :  if  it 
be  his  good  fortune,  however,  to  reach  the  age  of  sixty-five,  when 
he  may  be  supposed  to  have  retired  from  the  steel  and  the  cleaver, 
the  butcher's  chances  of  living  appear  to  be  as  good  as  his  neigh- 
bour's. Much  has  been  written  about  the  diseases  of  shoemakers, 
weavers,  tailors,  miners  and  bakers,  while  the  extraordinary 
mortality  of  the  class  just  mentioned  appears  to  have  escaped 
observation.  Calculation  alone  has  taught  us  that  the  red,  in- 
jected face  of  the  butcher  is  an  indication  of  a  frail  habit  of 
body.  '  On  what  does  the  great  mortality  of  the  butcher  depend  ? 
On  his  diet,  into  which  too  much  animal  food  and  too  little  fruit, 
and  vegetables  enter? — on  his  drinking  to  excess? — on  his 
exposure  to  heat  and  cold? — or,  which  is  probably  the  most 
powerful  cause,  on  the  elements  of  decaying  matter  by  which  he 
is  surrounded  in  his  slaughter-house  and  its  vicinity  ?  ' 

Tailors  die  in  considerable  numbers  at  the  younger  ages 
(twenty-five  to  forty-five)  ;  the  mortality  of  bakers  in  middle  life 
is  much  above  the  average,  while  that  of  blacksmiths  is  excessive 
after  fifty-five. 

Basis  for  life  insurance  calculations. — Not  the  least  important 
use  of  the  information  derived  from  this  national  institution  is, 
that  it  will  render  the  calculations  upon  which  all  life  insurance 
business  is  based  more  reliable,  if  indeed  we  do  not,  by  its 
means,  attain  absolute  accuracy  as  to  the  law  of  mortality.  The 
materials  hitherto  accessible  are  admitted  to  have  been  too 
limited  for  framing  satisfactorily  tables  to  regulate  the  amount 
of  contribution  at  various  ages,  by  which  members  of  life 
annuity,  life  insurance,  and  friendly  societies  may  become  en- 
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titled  to  allowances  in  old  age,  or  to  sums  payable  at  death. 
To  do  this  accurately,  it  is  needful  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of 
deaths  at  every  successive  year  of  age.  The  greater  part  of 
the  insurance  business  of  this  country  had,  till  recently,  been 
transacted  by  means  of  the  Northampton  Table  constructed  by 
Dr.  Price  about  the  year  1782,  or  the  Carlisle  Table  which  first 
appeared  in  Mr.  MiWs  valuable  work;  and  latterly  a  few 
offices  have  employed  a  table,  which  was  deduced  from  the 
returns  of  the  mortality  in  a  certain  number  of  life  offices, 
generally  called  the  '  Experience  Table.'  Two  tables  (called  I.  i 
and  II.)  have  been  constructed  from  the  registry  returns, — one  , 
based  on  the  deaths  in  1841,  the  other  on  the  deaths  in  the 
seven  years  1838-44,  the  population  of  1841  serving  as  the 
foundation  of  both  :  their  general  accuracy  is  confirmed  by  their 
remarkable  agreement.  The  following  statement  will  show  the 
discrepancies  between  the  various  tables  : — 


PEEMTUMS  WHICH  INSURE  £100  IN  THE  EYEKT  OE  A  LIEE  EALLINQ 
IN  THE  FOLLOWING  TEAB  (iNTEEEST  THEEE  PEE  CENT.)  BY  EIYE 
LIEE  TA.BLES. 


AGE. 

10. 

20. 

30. 

40. 

50. 

60. 

70. 

1.  English  Table,  II.  ... 

2.  Experience  Table  

R    rinrHslp  Tablp,   

£.  s.  d. 
0  10  6 
0  13  2 
0    8  9 

0  17  9 
0    8  9 

£.  s.  d. 
0  15  9 
0  14  2 

0  13  9 

1  7  3 
0  12  6 

£.  s.  d. 
0  18  11 

0  16  4 

0  19  7 

1  13  3 
0  16  6 

£.  s.  d. 

14  6 

1  0  1 

15  3 

2  0  7 
13  7 

£.  s.  d. 
1  14  10 

1  10  11 
16  1 

2  15  1 
1  16  3 

&.  s.  d 
3    2  4 

2  18  11 

3  5  0 

3  18  2 
2  15  8 

&.  s.  d. 
6    9  0 
6    6  1 

5  0  3 

6  6  1 
6  11  0 

4.  Nortbampton  Table " 

(Dr.  Price)  , 

5.  True  Northampton' 

Table   , 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  variation  in  the  above  tables  is  not  so 
much  in  amount  as  in  discrimination ;  but  accuracy  here  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  all  equity  in  these  transactions.  It  is  not 
enough  that  the  sums  claimed  from  members  of  all  ages  are  fair 
in  the  aggregate ;  they  must  be  fairly  distributed  according  to 
the  age  of  insurers.  But  it  will  be  seen  above  that  the  sums 
demanded  at  difierent  ages  vary  amazingly.  A  person  insuring 
at  twenty  would  pay  twice  as  much  by  Dr.  Price's  Table  as  by 
the  Carlisle  one ;  by  the  latter  table  it  will  be  seen  that  a  mem- 
ber would  pay  too  little  at  20  and  50  years  of  age,  and  too  much 
at  30,  40,  and  60.  The  inaccuracy  of  the  old  Northampton 
Table  is  most  obvious,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  much  of 
the  early  insurance  business  of  the  country  was  guided  by  it. 
The  injustice  thus  done  has  been  great,  in  some  mutual  offices 
members  being  made  to  pay  40,  30,  25,  20,  10  per  cent,  more 
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tlian  the  premium  which  is  required  to  secure  a  poHcy  of  the 
same  value ;  and  the  surplus  thus  acquired  was  distributed  un- 
equally. Enormous  profits  were  thus  derived  from  those  Avho 
had  no  means  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  the  elements  upon 
which  their  contract  with  the  office  was  based.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  Dr.  Price  was  deceived  as  to  the  data  upon 
which  he  constructed  his  Northampton  Table^  and  that^  when 
he  did  procure  proper  data^  as  in  his  Swedish  Table^  he  was 
nearly  correct.  A  great  many  curious  questions  connected  with 
this  subject  have  been  investigated  by  Dr.  Farr^  to  which  we 
cannot  further  allude,  all  bearing  upon  the  social  and  commercial 
interests  of  the  country,  and  of  which  we  could  not  have  become 
possessed  except  for  the  establishment  and  efficient  working  of 
this  great  system  of  national  registration. 

Military  force  of  England. — In  the  16th  Report  of  the 
Registrar- General  there  are  given  some  curious  statements  and 
calculations,  drawn  up  during  the  Russian  war,  as  to  the  great 
powers  of  Europe,  and  the  military  position  of  Great  Britain. 
To  the  former  we  can  only  thus  refer,  but  we  may  condense 
some  of  the  statements  relating  to  the  latter  subject,  as  not 
only  interesting  in  themselves,  but  as  further  illustrations  of  the 
variety  and  curious  character  of  the  information  which  may  be 
picked  out  of  these  records. 

The  population  of  England  has  increased  threefold  since  1751, 
and  at  such  a  rate,  that  to  every  million  men  in  1751,  there 
were  a  million  and  a  half  in  1801,  and  three  millions  in  1851. 
In  mere  numbers  the  nation  of  1851  was  equivalent  to  three  of 
the  England  of  1751.  But  it  may  be  useful  to  show  what  the 
forces  of  England  would  now  be  if  they  bore  the  same  pro- 
portion to  the  men  of  the  military  age  (twenty  to  forty)  as  the 
forces  in  the  Peninsular  war  bore  to  the  men  of  the  corre- 
sponding age  in  1811.  The  power  of  England,  it  may  be  as- 
sumed, was  taxed  to  the  utmost  in  the  war  of  1803-15;  and 
the  force  in  the  field  and  the  expenditure  attained  their  max- 
imum in  1814.  The  census  was  taken  in  1811,  and  the  force 
in  that  year  may  be  assumed  to  represent  the  military  power  which 
England  wielded  in  that  war.  The  number  of  men  in  the  army, 
navy,  and  merchant  service  was  640,500 ;  and  it  is  found  from 
other  returns  that  the  military  force  was  501,488  men,  leaving 
of  the  above  139,012  men  in  the  merchant  service.  In  the 
military  returns  to  Parliament,  the  officers  of  the  foreign  force 
in  the  army  are  separately  returned,  but  the  foreign  and  colonial 
force  in  the  navy  has  been  estimated  at  17,382 ;  and  the  officers 
of  the  army  have  been  distributed  proportionably  over  the' 
several  corps. 
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The  volunteers  of  infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry  in  1803 
amounted  to  474,627,  but  the  volunteers  of  1811  (yeomanry, 
&c.)  are  not  included  in  the  forces  of  1811,  as  given  above. 
The  army  in  .  India  also  included  30,253  Europeans,  which, 
added  to  471,235,  make  the  regular  English  force  501,488, 
besides  the  native  troops  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, amounting  to  182,838  regular  and  24,579  irregular  troops, 
exclusive  of  invalids  and  pensioners,  ^^hus  the  military  forces 
of  England,  including  the  Indian  armTes,  amounted  to  709,067. 
At  the  same  time  that  England  maintained  these  men  on  the 
seas  and  in  the  field,  she  subsidized  the  Continental  armies, 
which  in  certain  cases  could  only  be  moved  by  English  gold^ 

A  table  is  given,  showing  the  numbers  and  the  composition  of 
the  English  forces  in  1811.  The  'native^  forces  were  17*2  per 
cent,  of  the  men  of  the  age  20-40 ;  the  foreign  and  colonial 
forces  raised  the  proportion  to  19*5,  or  nearly  one  to  every  five 
men  of  that  age ;  one  to  every  36*5  of  the  population.  One 
column  in  this  table  shows  the  forces  voted  during  the  Russian 
war,  in  the  aggregate  amounting  to  451,893,  or  to  a  number 
absolutehj  only  one-tenth  part  less  than  the  military  force  of 
1811;  while  another  column  shows  how  much,  as  compared 
with  her  power,  the  levy  would  require  to  be  greater  than  it  was 
in  1811,  before  it  bore  the  same  proportion  to  the  population 
and  military  power  of  the  country;  leaving  a  yet  further 
column  to  show  what  an  enormous  force  England  would  still 
have  in  reserve  after  the  levies  above  referred  to  were  raised. 
Finally,  calculations  are  given  respecting  the  expense  of  our 
military  and  naval  armaments,  from  which  we  gather  that  we 
cannot  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  keeping  up  a  large  armed  force 
at  a  less  expense  than  ten  millions  sterling  for  every  100,000 
men,  or  a  hundred  pounds  annually  for  each  soldier. 

We  are  conscious  of  having  very  imperfectly  reaped  in  the 
rich  field  which  the  Registrar- General  has  spread  before  us. 
There  is  much  to  be  gleaned  by  those  who  may  follow  in  our 
track.  We  cannot  even  indicate  all  the  topics  which  here 
receive  more  or  less  elucidation,  but  they  will  find  full  statis- 
tics of  the  state  of  the  weather,  down  to  the  minutest  details, 
prepared  by  the  able  hand  of  James  Glaisher,  Esq.,  F.R.S.; 
ample  particulars  as  to  the  sources  and  comparative  purity  of 
the  water  supply  of  London ;  the  occupations  of  the  population, 
with  their  actual  and  comparative  mortality;  the  populations 
and  public  debts  of  the  seven  great  powers  of  Europe;  and  if 
they  will,  they  may  learn  how  the  price  of  mutton  and  of  pota- 
toes afFects  the  number  of  marriages,  and  how  the  lowering  of 
the  thermometer  a  few  degrees  affects  the  rate  of  death. 
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Art.  X. — 1.  Roumanian  since  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  [La  Ilouma- 
nie,  depuis  le  Trait e  de  Paris.)  13y  13.  Boeiieseo.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Royer-Collard.    Paris.  1856. 

2.  The  Roumans.  {Les  Roumains.)  By  Edgar  Guinet. 
Works^  Vol.  VI.    Paris  :  Pagnerre.  1857. 

3.  Abridged  History  of  the  Metropolitan  Church  of  Moldavia. 
{Abrege  Historique  sur  VEglise  Metropole  de  Moldavie.)  By 
the  Eev.  Archimandrite  N.  Scribau.    Paris.    J  857. 

4.  The  Star  of  the  Danube  {UEtoile  du  Danube)  Newspaper, 
Brussels_,  December^  1856^  to  February,  1858. 

5.  Question  of  the  Danubian  Principalities.    Jersey.  1857. 

6.  Of  the  Union  of  the  Principalities.  {De  V  Union  des  Princi- 
pautes.)  By  Eugene  Poujade.  A  Paper  in  the  Revue 
Contemporaine,  December  5th_,  1857. 

7.  The  Question  of  the  Principalities  before  Europe.  {La  Ques- 
tion des  Principautes  devant  V Europe.)  By  M.  A.  Ubicini. 
Paris.  1858. 

It  is  one  sad  evidence  of  the  fallen  state  of  mankind  that  only 
the  smaller  part  of  the  world^s  surface  can  be  said  to  have  a 
history;  the  great  mass  of  uncivilized  races  having  nothing 
interesting  or  instructive  to  contribute  to  the  common  stock  of 
human  remembrances.  But  the  domain  of  known  history  is 
narrowed  by  our  apathy  as  well  as  by  the  degradation  of  our 
fellow  men ;  for  there  are  disinherited  brethren_,  members  even 
of  civilized  Christendom,  who  have  a  story  to  tell  that  would 
be  worth  the  hearing,  were  we  not  too  busy  and  too  selfish  to 
listen  to  them.  Of  those  neglected  members  of  the  family,  the 
Rouman  is  probably  the  one  that  has  most  reason  to  complain  of 
its  happier  relatives. 

When  Trajan  took  up  arms  against  the  warlike  Dacians,  he 
determined  to  wage  against  them  a  war  of  extermination,  and  to 
people  the  whole  region  between  the  Dniester  and  the  Theiss 
with  an  Italian  colony.  So  bent  was  he  upon  executing  this 
purpose  thoroughly,  that  the  famous  bridge  over  the  Danube, 
the  massive  fragments  of  which  still  encumber  the  bed  of  the 
river  at  Orsova,  was  built  as  a  preliminary  to  all  other  opera- 
tions. After  a  struggle  of  five  years,  the  fierce  barbarians  were 
altogether  crushed :  multitudes  perished,  or  were  carried  into 
slavery,  or  butchered  as  gladiators  ^to  grace  a  Boman  holiday;' 
the  remnant  were  driven  out  of  the  country,  or  concealed  them- 
selves in  the  recesses  of  the  forest.  Then  the  Emperor  collected 
great  numbers  of  his  subjects  from  various  districts  of  Italy, 
and  even  from  remoter  provinces,  to  re-people  the  land  that  the 
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sword  had  turned  into  a  wilderness.  '  Ex  toto  orbe  Romano/  says 
Eutropius,  '  infinitas  copias  hominum  transtulerat  ad  agros  et 
urbes  colendas.^  The  Trajan  column  at  Home,  still  erect  amid  so 
many  ruins,  celebrates  at  once  the  triumpli  of  the  imperial  arms, 
and  the  stately  march  of  tlie  colonists,  as  they  went  to  take 
possession  of  their  new  homes.  Guided  by  sure  strategic  tact, 
they  first  occupied  the  great  semicircle  of  mountains  that  now 
separate  Hungary  and  Transylvania  from  the  Principahties,  and 
then  descended  into  the  plains  on  either  side. 

Tlie  lloman  settlement  of  Dacia  took  place  about  a.d.  105. 
It  was  contrary  to  the  advice  given  by  Augustus  in  his  celebrated 
will  to  carry  the  northern  frontier  of  the  empire  beyond  the 
Danube;  and  the  new  province  was  indeed  found  to  be  so 
particularly  liable  to  the  attacks  of  various  barbarous  nations, 
tliat  it  was  given  np  by  Aurelian  as  early  as  a.d.  274,  leaving 
the  inhabitants  in  the  circumstances  in  which  those  of  Britain 
w^ere  to  find  themselves  a  century  and  a  half  later.  If  we  are 
to  credit  Rouman  tradition,  the  colonists,  on  being  left  to  their 
own  resources,  assembled  on  the  site  of  Trajan's  camp,  where 
the  city  of  Jassy  now  stands,  and  there,  constituting  themselves 
a  republic,  pledged  their  faith  to  help  each  other  against  all 
barbarian  invaders.  That  they  should  have  political  wisdom 
enough  to  attempt  to  form  an  organized  community  is  very 
probable  ;  but  the  same  circumstances  that  took  them  from  under 
the  Roman  sceptre  must  soon  have  made  anything  like  a  regular 
government  and  political  existence  impossible.  The  extensive 
level  from  the  Don  to  the  Danube  became,  and  remained  for  a 
thousand  years,  the  great  highway  of  the  wild  races  of  the  North, 
and  of  Asia,  as  they  journeyed  southward  and  westward.  Goths, 
Huns,  Chazars,  Bulgarians,  Kumans,  Petchenegs,  Tartars,  suc- 
cessively flooded  and  desolated  the  rich  plains  of  Dacia ;  the 
last  of  those,  terrible  invasions  being  that  of  Ghen^jiiz,JtQian  in 
the  thirteenth  century. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  descendants  of  the  old  Roman  colonists 
must  inevitably  be  absorbed  by  strangers  of  all  sorts,  losing 
their  language  and  original  nationality ;  yet  such  has  been  by  no 
means  the  case.  As  a  venerable  Rouman  MS.,  lately  recovered 
in  the  library  of  a  Polish  nobleman,  says,  ^  Notwithstanding  the 
multitude  of  dwellers  in  tents,  who  have  crossed  and  recrossed 
our  country,  our  fathers  have  remained  attached  to  it  and  to 
their  old  customs.'  The  term  divellers  in  tents  is  the  explanation 
of  the  mystery :  the  invaders  were  without  exception  at  first  of 
nomadic  habits,  though  many  of  them  have  since  settled  in 
other  regions ;  they  pillaged  the  inhabitants,  drove  them  before 
them,  and  roamed  over  the  plain  with  their  cattle  for  a  few 
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years,  while  the  B/Ouman,  taking  refuge  in  the  mountains,  waited 
for  the  departure  of  the  resistless  foe,  and  then  issued  from  his 
retreat  to  resume  possession  of  the  lands  his  fathers  had  tilled. 
One  of  the  national  proverbs,  ClThe  torrent  passes  away,  but  the 
stone  remains  behind/)is  an  allusion  to  this  repeated  exercise  of 
patience  until  the  evilaay  should  have  gone  by. 

The  language  of  a  people  is  the  surest  test  of  descent,  unless  . 
it  can  be  shown  to  have  been  imposed  by  some  conquering  race ; 
but  modern  Rouman  is  as  near  to  Latin  as  modern  Italian  is, 
and  nearer  than  either  French  or  Spanish.  This  does  not  prove  a 
strictly  classical  ancestry  :  doubtless  many  of  the  colonists  were 
strangers  to  Italy  Proper,  and  a  number  of  surviving  Dacians  may 
have  associated  with  their  conquerors.  But  it  does  prove  two 
facts :  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Italian  element  among  Trajan's 
emigrants  was  strong  enough  to  exercise  lasting  influence  on  all 
the  rest ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  there  has  been  com- 
paratively little  mixture  with  the  nomadic  barbarians  of  later 
ages.  To  this  day  the  language  is  purest  in  that  mountain 
region  which  so  often  served  as  the  great  national  fortress. 
Philologists  suppose  that  it  is  closely  connected  with  a  rustic 
patois  of  ancient  Italy,  which  the  people  continued  to  speak, 
while  classical  Latin  was  the  literary  language,  and  was  spoken 
by  the  more  refined  classes.  Thus  certain  peculiarities  of  the 
dialects  of  the  Osci  and  of  the  Sabines,  mentioned  by  Varro,  are 
to  be  found  in  Rouman :  it  exhibits,  moreover,  words  that  appear 
in  the  Salian  Hymn,  and  in  examples  of  old  Italic  furnished  by 
Ennius  and  Nsevius.  CStrange  accident  among  the  revolutions 
of  language  !  here  are  forms  that  were  deemed  superannuated  by 
classical  writers,  stiH  existing  in  this  obscure  and  isolated  branch 
of  the  Latin  stocl^ 

The  zealous  Rouman  patriot  persuades  himself  that  the  very 
features  and  profile  of  his  race  are  to  be  recognised  in  those  sculp- 
tured upon  Trajan's  column  :  it  is  somewhat  easier  to  show,  that 
many  of  the  agricultural  and  household  implements  which  may  be 
distinguished  in  the  procession  of  the  colonists  on  that  celebrated 
monument,  are  still  in  use  unchanged  among  their  descendants, 
— a  fact  more  interesting  to  archaeologists  than  conducive  to  good 
farming  or  domestic  comfort.  Customs,  too,  that  are  known  to 
us  through  Latin  literature,  but  long  since  disused  in  Italy,  are 
retained  in  Roumania.  Such  are  the  honey  and  the  cake  pre- 
sented to  the  bridegroom  by  his  friends,  the  walnuts  spread 
before  the  steps  of  a  newly  wedded  pair,  reniinding  one  of  the 
classic  ^  Da  nuces,'  the  habit  of  women  in  mourning  ofiering 
their  hair  upon  the  tomb,  &c.  It  is  observed,  that  the  female 
members  of  the  family  are  not  sequestered  among  the  Roumans, 
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as  they  are  to  a  certain  extent  among  the  more  Oriental-minded 
Bulgarians  and  Illyrians.  Ill-natured  neighbours,  however,  in 
Transylvania  at  least,  assert  that  their  chief  resemblance  to  the 
oldest  Romans  consists  in  the  inveterate  habit  of  thieving. 

What  precise  form  was  assumed  by  the  wreck  of  society  in 
Latinized  Dacia  during  the  gloomy  interval  between  the  third  and 
the  twelfth  century, — what  the  degree  and  kind  of  its  anarchy, 
no  one  will  probably  ever  be  able  to  tell.  The  only  ray  of  light 
athwart  the  darkness  was  the  general  conversion  of  the  nation  to 
Christianity,  which  probably  took  place  at  a  late  period :  and 
this  greatest  of  blessings  assumed  a  fatal  shape ;  for  it  connected 
the  fioumans  with  the  Greek  Church,  separated  them  from  their 
kinsmen  in  the  West,  was  the  principal  reason  of  their  being  so 
long  forgotten,  and,  by  making  them  hated  of  the  Poles  and  the 
Hungarians,  brought  about  all  their  misfortunes.  Roumania, 
like  Russia,  differs  from  the  West,  in  having  thp  few  literary 
mediaeval  remains  that  she  can  boast  of  in  the  vulgar  tongue ; 
while  with  us  Latin  was  the  symbol  of  clerical  tutorship,  until 
we  emerged  from  barbarism  and  cultivated  our  mother  tongues. 

If  the  Szecklers  of  the  Carpathians,  the  remarkable  and  spirited 
Magyar  tribe  called  Siculi  by  the  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  be 
really,  as  is  probable,  part  of  the  followers  of  Attila,  then  the 
first  permanent  usurpation  of  any  part  of  the  Rouman  territory 
by  another  race  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury j  and,  though  not  very  extensive, — for  the  Szecklers  at  this 
day  number  but  1 70,000  souls ;  and  the  great  body  of  the  early 
Huns  settled  in  Pannonia,  on  the  west  of  the  Theiss, — still  ina 
military  point  of  view  it  was  very  disastrous ;  a  hostile  wedge 
being  thereby  interposed  between  two  Rouman  populations,  and 
that  in  the  very  strongest  position.  The  second  great  irruption 
of  these  same  Huns,  from  the  wilds  of  Asia,  took  place  at  the 
close  of  the  ninth  century.  After  associating  with  itself  the 
Chazars,  and  overrunning  great  part  of  Europe,  the  fierce 
invading  tide  finally  settled  down  in  the  modern  kingdoms  of 
Hungary  and  Transylvania,  forcing  the  Moravians  northward, 
and  imposing  their  yoke  upon  the  Croatians,  part  of  the  Servians^ 
and  part  of  the  Roumans,  in  the  west,  south,  and  east. 

From  this  time  forward,  Transylvania  was  lost  to  the 
Roumans.  The  race,  indeed,  remained  numerous  in  that  country, 
amounting  at  this  moment  to  1,300,000,  as  many  as  all  its 
other  singularly  mingled  people  put  together ;  but  they  remained 
as  serfs,  a  condition  from  which  few  have  emerged.  Among 
those  few,  however,  are  two  of  the  greatest  names  in  Hungarian 
history, — John  Huniades,  the  saviour  of  Europe,  and  Matthias 
Corvinus.    It  strengthens  a   country  to   have  the  blood  of 
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Various  races  flowing  mingled  in  the  veins  of  the  people,  as  in 
England;  but  it  is  weakening  and  ruining  when  the  various 
elements  refuse  to  mingle,  and  co-exist  beside  each  other, 
jealously  retaining  their  diversities,  as  is  the  case  in  Transyl- 
vania. It  is  in  that  comparatively  small  Alp-encircled  land 
alone,  that  the  four  ^reat  sections  into  which  the  nations  of 
Europe  are  divided  ethnologically,  dwell  in  immediate  contact 
with  each  other.  The  Neo-Latins  are  represented  by  the  Rou- 
mans ;  the  Germans  by  300,000  Saxons,  whose  towns  retain  the 
institutions  of  mediaeval  Germany ;  the  Sclavonians  by  100,000 
Moravians,  Russians,  Poles,  and  Bulgarians;  the  Finnish  branch 
by  700,000  Magyars  and  Szecklers,  with  a  few  Turks  :  to  all 
these  must  be  added  tens  of  thousands  that  do  not  enter  into 
any  regular  classification,— Greeks,  Gypsies,  Jews,  and  Arme- 
nians. Every  town  is  called  by  a  dozen  names ;  and  it  is  said 
jestingly,  that  a  stranger  was  led  in  this  way  to  visit  Hermann- 
stadt  three  times,  expecting  on  each  occasion  to  find  a  place  he 
had  not  seen  before. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  at  length  the  fortunes 
of  the  Transylvanian  Roumans.  We  will  only  remind  the 
reader  that  from  1526  to  1699  that  country  enjoyed  a  pre- 
carious, partial,  and  unhappy  independence,  under  elective 
princes,  generally  Magyars,  and  under  circumstances  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  Roumans  in  the  Principalities.  In  one 
respect  they  were  worse ;  for  there  was  habitually  some  com- 
petitor for  power  in  the  Austrian  interest,  and  of  course  almost 
incessant  civil  war.  The  reigning  prince  received  his  firman  of 
investiture  from  Constantinople  :  the  pasha  of  Adrianople  or  Buda 
escorted  him  into  Carlsburg  or  Hermannstadt  with  a  body  of 
Janizaries,  and  levied  for  himself  and  his  master  a  tribute 
greater  than  the  whole  budget  of  home  expenses.  When  the 
peasants  were  unable  to  feed  the  rapacity  of  their  task-masters, 
home  and  foreign,  the  nobles  were  obliged  to  forego  their 
privilege  of  exemption ;  and  1666  witnessed  a  fiscal  enormity 
that  has  never  been  surpassed, — a  tax  upon  ruins  !  The  owner 
of  every  house  with  ^  f Qof  upon  it  had  to  pay  five  golden 
crowns,  the  owner  of  a  burned  house  two  crowns  and  a  half. 
Michael  Apafy  was  the  last  of  those  princes  :  he  had  been  a 
captive  in  the  Crimea ;  the  daughter  of  his  Tartar  master  gave 
him  his  liberty  and  her  hand ;  and  he  closed  his  romantic  career 
as  the  governor  of  his  people,  under  the  protection  of  Austria. 
Turkey  resigned  all  claims  to  the  sovereignty  at  the  Treaty  of 
Carlowitz,  and  the  house  of  Austria  has  since  remained  in  pos- 
session. Volumes  might  be  filled  with  the  exploits  and  dramatic 
lives  of  the  Zekelys,  the  Rakoczys,  and  other  characters  of  the 
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wild,  troublous,  and  sometimes  heroic  times,  during  which 
Transylvania  tried  to  be  a  nation. 

Let  us  return  to  Moldo-Wallachia.  The  Crusades  found  the 
Roumans  divided  into  many  independent  and  imperfectly 
civilized  states,  who  defended  themselves  fiercely  against  the 
Hungarians  and  Bulgarians,  and  were  not  unfrequently  at  war 
with  each  other.  The  first  contact  with  the  western  world, 
after  the  retreat  of  the  hordes  of  Ghenghiz  Khan,  acted  as  a 
summons  to  political  life  and  unity.  In  1290,  the  republics  of 
Ilomano,  Bislad,  and  Lapusna,  melted  into  one  state,  under  a 
chieftain  called  Dragors,  who  thus  became  the  first  vayvod  of 
Moldavia.  The  dignity  was  hereditary,  too  :  but,  unfortunately, 
on  the  extinction  of  his  family,  it  was  made  elective,  on  pretence 
that  the  worthiest  should  reign, — a  principle  suited  to  the  hero- 
worship  of  the  Sclavonians  in  Poland  and  elsewhere,  but  which 
in  practice  fails  as  sadly  as  the  principle  of  determining  nobility 
by  merit  does  in  China.  The  fusion  of  Turnu,  Crayova,  Campu- 
lungu,  and  other  smaller  communities,  gradually  constituted  the 
Principality  of  Wallachia,  the  process  being  longer  than  in  the 
sister  province,  and  not  completed  until  1343.  A  fact  which 
speaks  volumes  as  to  the  depressed  state  to  which  centuries  of 
invasion  and  insecurity  had  reduced  the  nation,  is  that  the  use 
of  the  Roman  character  had  been  forgotten  during  the  interval 
between  Aurelian  and  the  Crusades.  The  oldest  known 
chronicles  are  written  with  the  alphabet  which  Cyril  invented 
in  the  ninth  century  for  the  use  of  the  Sclavonians,  and  which 
is  very  unsuited  for  Rouman  articulations.  It  can  also  be 
gathered  from  such  a  circumstance,  how  great  was  the  influence 
exercised  upon  them  by  their  immediate  neighbours,  and  how 
total  their  isolation  from  the  West. 

Alas  !  it  was  in  an  unpropitious  moment  that  the  Principalities 
emerged  out  of  chaos.  The  first  Turkish  army  crossed  the 
Hellespont  in  or  about  the  very  year  that  Wallachia  was  finally 
constituted  in  its  present  extent.  That  army,  indeed,  was 
brought  by  Amir,  prince  of  Ionia,  to  help  his  friend  John 
Cantacuzene  against  domestic  enemies ;  but  it  was  soon  to  be 
followed  by  more  numerous  hosts  with  a  difierent  mission. 
Amurath  I.  subdued  the  territory  of  the  Greek  Empire  from  the 
Hellespont  to  the  Balkan,  leaving  to  Constantinople  little  more 
than  its  suburbs.  He  made  Adrianople  the  seat  of  his  govern- 
ment in  Europe,  and,  successively  crushing  the  whole  line  of 
Sclavonic  or  Illyrian  nations,  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
Adriatic, — Bulgaria,  Servia,  Bosnia,  and  Albania, — he  took  the 
flower  of  their  sons  to  form  the  new  bands  calle^Ja^ig^jijgSj^ 
His  son  was  that  Bajazet  Ildirim,  who  moved  incessantly  trom 
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the  Danube  to  tlie  Euphrates,  and  boasted  that  he  would  feed 
his  horse  on  tlie  altar  of  St.  Peter' :s  at  Home.  This  terrible 
Sultan  imposed  a  regulai*  form  of  servitude  on  the  nations  that 
his  father  had  humbled^  and  then  crossed  the  Danube,  '  to  seek 
new  enemies  and  new  subjects/  The  Principalities,  then  for 
the  first  time  united,  were  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  had  made 
Bucharest  his  capital,  and  who,  but  for  the  Turkish  invasion, 
might  have  founded  a  powerful  and  durable  empire  on  both 
sides  of  the  Danube.  Mircea  I.,  vayvod  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia,  was  also  kral  of  Bosnia,  duke  of  Zagaras  and  Omlas, 
lord  of  Silistria  and  countless  other  places  in  Bulgaria :  in 
short,  he  reigned  with  powers  more  or  less  shackled  over  terri- 
tories large  enough  to  form  an  empire;  but  the  shock  of  the 
Tur]dsfa.-.sc^metar  bi^^  to  pieces  this  as  yet  unsettled  and 
incoherentdJminion.  3lircea  was  vanquished,  deprived  of  his 
possessions  south  of  the  Danube,  and  obliged  to  treat  for 
Wallachia.  He  obtained  better  terms  than  he  had  perhaps 
dared  to  hope  for.  The  Sultan  left  the  prince  of  Wallachia  the 
right  of  making  peace  and  war,  and  the  most  unconti  oiled 
liberty  of  internal  administration  :  the  prince  was  to  be  elected, 
as  heretofore,  by  the  metropolitan,  boyards,  and  nation ;  and  all 
Christians  who,  after  having  embraced  the  religion  of  Mahomet, 
should  settle  in  Wallachia,  and  profess  Christianity  again, 
were  to  remain  unmolested.  An  annual  tribute  of  3,000  red 
piastres  was  the  only  practical  token  of  subjection  required. 
This  capitulation,  which  was  signed  in  1393,  is  a  most  remark- 
able exception  to  the  general  policy  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  at 
this  its  most  brilliant  and  most  intolerant  period  :  it  may  have 
been  partly  dictated  by  a  haughty  generosity;  but  it  is  evident 
that  Bajazet  must  have  respected  the  valour  of  the  Roumans, 
and  did  not  wish  to  leave  an  enemy  behind  him,  in  his  cam- 
paigns against  the  chivalry  of  central  Europe,  which  was  then 
preparing  to  check  his  progress  westward.  To  the  same  motive 
must  be  attributed  the  silence  observed  respecting  Moldavia, 
over  which  he  did  not  try  to  establish  any  sovereignty.  Three 
years  from  this  time  took  place  that  great  battle  of  Nicopolis,  in 
which  Sigismund  of  Hungary  was  totally  defeated,N^d  along 
with  him  the  proud  squadrons  that  had  boasted,  if  the  sky 
should  fall,  they  could  uphold  it  with  their  lances.*^ 

In  1460,  that  is,  seven  years  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople, 
we  find  Mahomet  II.  at  Adrianople,  drawing  up  a  new  capitu- 
lation, to  be  executed  by  himself  and  Vlad  V.,  prince  of  Wal- 
lachia. It  is  very  similar  to  the  former  one ;  the  Porte  engaging 
not  to  interfere  in  matters  of  local  administration,  and  not  to 
hold  the  vayvod  responsible  for  the  way  in  which  he  may  exer- 
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cise  his  right  of  making  peace  or  war.  These  are  the  important 
additional  stipulations, — that  no  mosque  is  to  be  built  on 
Wallachian  soil,  and  no  Turk  to  enter  the  Principality  without 
some  sufficient  motive.  The  Sultan  promises  to  protect  it 
against  all  enemies :  on  the  other  hand  it  recognises  his 
supremacy,  and  the  tribute  is  raised  to  10,000  ducats.  There 
must  have  been  a  wish  to  show  favour  to  a  people  who  had  so 
early  and  so  readily  submitted;  for  why  should  the  armed 
apostle  of  the  Koran  give  up  his  mission  in  the  case  of  the 
Wallachians,  when  that  age  witnessed  the  minaret  and  crescent 
reared  on  high  over  every  conquered  city  ? 

However  slight  the  yoke,  the  Wallachians  were  uneasy  under 
it,  and,  headed  by  their  prince,  attempted  to  throw  it  off.  Vlad 
v.,  a  great  tyrant  to  his  own  subjects,  was  equally  cruel  to  his 
enemies :  he  is  said  to  have  impaled  at  once  no  fewer  than 
25,000  Turkish  prisoners ;  and  at  other  times  put  in  practice 
the  atrocious  pleasantry  of  nailing  their  turbans  to  their  heads. 
An  army  of  250,000  Moslems,  w^ho  marched  on  Bucharest  in 
1462,  put  all  resistance  out  of  the  question,  and  a  new  vayvod 
was  for  the  first  time  chosen  by  the  Porte, — fatal  precedent,  that 
was  one  day  to  become  the  rule. 

Moldavia  had  taken  advantage  of  its  more  remote  position  to 
retain  its  independence ;  butj  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  it  was  threatened  on  every  side  by  Christian,  as  well  as 
Moslem,  foes.  And  nobly  was  it  defended  by  Stephen  the  Great, 
the  national  hero  of  this  branch  of  the  Rouman  family.  This 
really  great  soldier  and  patriot  beat  an  invading  army  of 
Magyars  at  Baia  in  1467.  Then  he  took  possession  of  part  of 
Transylvania  and  Wallachia.  At  Bacova,  on  the  17th  of  January, 
1475,  with  40,000  men  he  beat  the  all-conquering  Mahomet  11., 
who  had  an  army  of  120,000  soldiers  hitherto  deemed  invin- 
cible. The  very  Pope,  when  he  heard  the  news,  forgot  that 
Stephen  was  a  Greek,  and  had  Te  Deum  chaunted  in  St.  Peter's. 
But  why  was  there  less  enthusiasm  among  his  own  brethren  ? 
Why  was  our  hero's  next  labour  the  suppression  of  a  Wallachian 
insurrection  ?  The  feeling  of  Bouman  nationality  was  w^anting ; 
but  what  other  people  has  a  right  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the 
short-sighted  Wallachians  ?  /  England  and  Scotland  were  shed- 
ding each  other's  best  blood^t  the  same  period ;  and  no  man 
then  would  have  believed  that  sound  of  Highland  bagpipe  should 
ever  prove  such  music  to  English  ears  as  it  did  the  other  day  at 
Lucknow.'^ 

Invaded  by  a  great  host  of  Tartars  and  Cossacks,  Stephen 
swept  them  into  the  Dniester.  Shortly  afterwards  he  sustained 
a  bloody  defeat  from  the  Turks  at  Vale  Alba,  July  26th,  1476. 
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That  did  not  liindcr  him  from  re-conquering  Wallachia  five 
years  later,  after  a  victory  at  Rimnik.  Then  he  beat  Bajazet  II. 
in  three  great  battles.  John  Albert,  King  of  Poland,  marched 
against  his  rear  with  80,000  men,  but  was  signally  defeated  at 
Kotnar.  Stephen  planted  a  forest  of  oaks  on  the  field  of  battle, 
— singular  but  enduring  monument ;  then  invaded  Poland,  took 
Lemberg,  occupied  Gallicia,  menaced  Cracow,  and,  carrying 
100,000  prisoners  from  Red  Russia,  sold  them  as  slaves,  some 
of  them  even  to  the  Turks.  This  is  the  greatest  blot  on  our 
hero's  memory;  for,  considering  the  temper  of  the  times,  his 
cutting  off  the  ears  and  noses  of  sundry  Turkish  ambassadors 
was  almost  a  moderate  way  of  expressing  displeasure.  The 
King  of  Poland  was  forced  to  make  peace  in  1499;  and  that 
same  year  there  was  another  victorious  campaign  against  the 
Turks  upon  the  Pruth ;  and  Wallachia,  which  had  been  overrun, 
w^as  recovered  for  the  third  time,  to  be  soon  lost  again.  This 
great  man's  sun  soon  went  down  in  clouds.  When,  on  his 
death-bed  in  1504,  abandoned  or  menaced  by  all  the  neighbour- 
ing Christian  powers,  he  felt  that  any  further  struggle  with 
Turkey  was  useless,  and  recommended  to  his  son  Rogdan,  and 
to  the  Moldavian  chiefs  w^ho  were  gathered  around  him,  to 
imitate  the  example  of  Wallachia,  and  capitulate.  Be  not 
afraid,'  continued  the  dying  prince ;  '  be  not  afraid  bm  that  the 
God  of  our  fathers,  only  source  of  all  wonders,  will  one  day  be* 
softened,  and  have  compassion  on  the  tears  of  His  worshippers, 
and,  shedding  His  abounding  grace  upon  Moldavia,  will  send  a 
saviour  who  shall  deliver  you,  or  else  your  descendants,  and 
restore  the  land  to  its  former  estate.' 

M.  Guinet  observes  that  the  recovery  of  Stephen's  history  is 
like  the  discovery  of  the  planet  Neptune ;  it  explains  perturba- 
tions in  the  movements  of  the  neighbouring  powers,  for  which 
historians  had  not  been  able  to  account.  In  this  heroic  age, 
Sucziava,  a  strong  military  position  on  the  Sereth,  and  not 
Jassy,  was  the  capital  of  Moldavia.  Stephen's  crown  was  buried 
with  him  at  Putna  in  the  Bukovina,  the  burial-place  of  the 
Moldavian  princes,  where  jt  was  found  some  fifteen  months  ago ; 
and  the  relic  must  be  genuine,  for  it  was  taken  out  oi""CIie  xomb 
in  the  presence  of  Austrian  authorities,  who  cannot  be  over- 
disposed  to  create  enthusiasm  for  the  remembrancer  of  Rouman 
greatness. 

Bogdan  followed  his  father's  advice,  and  treated  with  Selim 
I.  in  1513.  As  the  submission  of  Moldavia  was  more  voluntary 
than  that  of  Wallachia,  it  obtained  even  better  terms.  Here  are 
the  more  important  clauses,  as  they  were  repeated  in  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  capitulation  signed  in  1529  by  Soliman  IL,  surnamed 
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the  Magnificent,  and  Peter  Eares,  prince  of  Moldavia : — Art.  I. 
^  The  Sultan  recognises  that  Moldavia  has  voluntarily,  and  with- 
out resistance,  offered  the  promise  of  submission  to  the  Ottoman 
Empire/  Art.  II.  ^  The  Moldavian  nation  is  to  enjoy  its  liber- 
ties as  of  old,  without  hinderance  or  molestation.  Its  laws, 
customs,  rights,  and  prerogatives,  to  be  for  ever  inviolable.^ 
Art.  III.  '  The  princes  are  to  govern  the  land  freely  as  hereto- 
fore, without  any  interference  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  directly  or 
indirectly.'  Art.  V.  ^  The  frontiers  of  Moldavia  are  to  be  main- 
tained untouched  in  all  their  extent.'  Art.  IX.  ^  The  title, 
"  independent  country shall  continue  to  be  applied  to  Moldavia ; 
it  shall  be  used  in  every  written  document  which  the  Ottoman 
Porte  shall  address  to  the  prince.'  Art.  XI.  '  The  princes  of 
the  Moldavian  nation  are  to  be  elected  by  the  different  classes 
of  the  population.  The  election  is  to  be  recognised  by  the 
Sublime  Porte,  without  taking  any  part  in  it,  or  raising  any 
difficulties.'  Art.  XII.  '  The  country  is  to  be  defended  by  the 
Ottoman  Porte,  whenever  it  shall  call  for  its  help.'  In  return 
for  all  these  concessions  and  advantages,  the  Moldavians  were 
bound  to  give  the  Porte,  '  in  sign  of  submission,  an  annual 
'present '  of  four  thousand  Turkish  ducats,  which  are  equivalent 
to  eleven  thousand  piastres,  forty  falcons,  and  forty  mares  in 
foal ;  and,  when  necessary,  to  furnish  a  contingent  to  the 
imperial  army. 

It  would  be  hard  to  exhibit  a  more  jealous  determination  not 
to  allow  national  existence  and  independence  to  be  overlaid  by 
the  dominant  country,  than  is  displayed  in  some  of  these  stipu- 
lations. The  only  one  of  them  open  to  abuse  was  the  engage- 
ment to  furnish  a  contingent  to  the  Ottoman  armies,  and  that 
was  not  acted  upon.  Yet  the  elements  which  were  to  extinguish 
Rouman  patriotism  were  at  work  already.  The  Palseologi,  Can- 
tacuzenes,  and  other  distinguished  Greek  families,  who  fled  from 
Constantinople  upon,  and  before,  its  fall,  and  established  them- 
selves in  Roumania,  strengthened  the  taste  for  Byzantine  insti- 
tutions, which  near  neighbourhood  and  community  of  religion 
had  begun  to  impart.  The  ex- patriarch,  Niphon,  in  particular, 
acquired  great  influence  over  Rodolph,  vayvod  of  Wallachia,  at 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century;  and,  at  his  instigation,  the 
Byzantine  model  was  copied  in  everything.  The  primitive 
equality  which  had  long  prevailed  among  Rouman  boyards  had 
hindered  the  rise  of  a  regular  feudal  hierarchy,  as  in  the  centre 
and  west  of  Europe ;  and  now  all  the  offices  of  the  court  and 
the  administration  were  converted  into  titles  of  nobility;  their 
holders  were  made  for  the  first  time  a  privileged  body ;  and  one, 
the  dignities  and  immunities  of  which  were  not  conquered  upon 
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the  field  of  battle,,  like  those  of  the  hereditary  nobles  of  the  west, 
but  were  at  the  sole  disposal  of  the  government ;  so  that  the 
descendants  of  princes,  if  appointed  to  no  new  office  by  the 
reigning  government,  sank  into  the  rank  of  plebeians.  The 
mere  artificial  nobility  thus  created,  without  roots  in  the  past, 
gradually  separated  their  cause  from  that  of  the  nation,  thwarted 
the  efibrts  of  real  patriots,  and,  when  the  loss  of  national  inde- 
pendence was  consummated,  consoled  themselves  for  it  with 
their  ill-gotten  wealth. 

Vlad  VIII.  of  Wallachia,  a  favourite  of  Soliman  the  Magni- 
ficent, was  hated  by  his  people,  especially  by  the  proverbially 
spirited  inhabitants  of  the  district  called  Little  Wallachia.  Let 
us  add^  for  the  information  of 

 '  learned  philologists,  wlio  chas^ 

A  panting  syllable  tlirough  time  and  spacg^^3* 

that  this  frequently  recurring  name,  Vlad,  is  identical  with  Ladis- 
laus  in  Poland,  Lancelo  in  Provence,  and  Launcelot  in  England. 
Well,  a  sturdy  boyard,  called  Parvul,  headed  an  insurrection,  and 
drove  away  the  protege  of  the  Moslem.  To  the  surprise  of  every 
body,  the  Sultan  was  declared  to  be  ready  to  grant  investiture  to 
the  new  prince.  An  ambassador  professedly  for  that  purpose  came 
to  Crayova  with  three  hundred  horse.  He  was  received  in  great 
state ;  and  Parvul  knelt  before  him  to  receive  the  turban,  the 
customary  symbol  of  investiture.  The  Turk  at  that  instant 
lifted  his  mace,  and  struck  the  unsuspecting  Rouman  dead  at 
his  feet :  at  this  signal  the  horsemen  fell  on  the  unarmed 
boyards  around,  cut  many  of  them  down,  and  then  leisurely 
took  the  road  to  Giurgevo.  Such  were  the  mutual  relations 
of  lord  and  vassal  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  in  1522. 

The  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  witnessed  a  great  and 
nearly  successful  struggle  of  the  Wallachians  for  freedom.  The 
Turks  must  have  broken  their  promise  not  to  intrude  upon 
Rouman  ground,  and  may  have  thought  themselves  no  longer 
bound  by  it ;  for  they  were  in  some  numbers  at  Bucharest  in 
1594.  There  was  a  general  massacre  of  them  in  that  year, — 
regular  Sicilian  vespers.  The  insurgents  were  commanded  by 
Michael  the  Brave,  a  Wallachian,  worthy  to  be  mentioned  in 
the  same  breath  with  the  great  Moldavian,  Stephen,  for  valour, 
at  least,  if  not  for  wisdom  and  stability.  Assisted  by  Stephen 
Bathory,  vayvod  of  Transylvania,  Michael  gave  battle  to  the 
immense  army  of  Mahomet  III.,  near  Bucharest,  with  partial 
success,  on  the  23rd  of  August,  1595.  But  the  Emperor  Sigis- 
mund  marched  upon  him  from  behind.  When  was  a  Rouman 
army  engaged  with  the  Turk  without  having  a  Christian  enemy 
on  its  rear  ?    So  Michael  was  obliged  to  retreat  before  over- 
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whelming  numbers.  Bucharest  was  taken,  and  its  churches 
turned  for  a  short  time  into  mosques.  At  Tergovista  next,  sixty- 
thousand  men  beat  nearly  three  times  that  number  of  Turks, 
and  the  spoiler  was  driven  back.  After  this  great  victory  the 
prince  of  Transylvania  returned  home,  and  the  Wallachian  com- 
pleted his  success  by  taking  the  frontier  fortresses  of  Widdin 
and  Nicopolis.  At  this  critical  moment  the  chief  clergy 
and  boyards  showed  their  worthlessness  by  conspiring  against 
their  deliverer ;  they  were  detected,  however,  and  punished. 
After  this,  Michael  was  for  a  time  reconciled  with  the  Porte; 
but  either  from  versatility  of  character,  or  from  the  force  of 
circumstances,  he  tried  to  secure  protectors  in  different  quarters ; 
for  we  find  him  again  swearing  fealty  to  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, Rodolph  II.,  who  made  promises  of  assistance  that  were 
never  realized.  In  1600,  Michael  united  once  more  the  twin 
provinces  under  one  sceptre ;  but  the  Moldavians  rose  up 
against  him,  and,  assisted  by  the  Poles,  they  invaded  him  in 
turn,  and  were  for  a  moment  masters  of  Bucharest.  The  Turks 
again  took  that  unfortunate  city  in  1604 ;  but  Tergovista,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Carpathians,  was  Michael's  capital,  and  his  policy, 
like  that  of  Stephen  the  Great,  was  to  retreat  upon  the  moun- 
tains when  defence  in  the  plain  became  impossible,  and  there  to 
bide  his  time;  Twice  with  his  Pandours  he  threw  himself  across 
Bulgaria,  and  tried  to  march  upon  Adrianople.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  he  would  have  succeeded  in  liberating  his  country, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  ungenerous  hostility  of  the  Poles.  They 
crushed  him  at  Ploiesti,  and  left  him  unable  any  longer  to 
resist  the  Turks.  The  armour  of  Michael  the  Brave  is  pre- 
served as  a  sacred  relic  in  the  museum  of  St.  Sava  at  Bucharest.  - 
Hungarian  writers  assert  that  he  bought  the  help  of  Stephen 
Bathory  by  declaring  himself  his  vassal :  this  the  Boumans 
stoutly  deny,  and  observe  that  Poles  and  Hmigarians  generally 
claim  to  have  been  their  masters  at  the  same  time,  thus  refuting 
each  other's  pretensions.  Indeed,  formal  treaties  with  both 
powers  recognise  the  partial  sovereignty  of  the  Bouman  princes  : 
they  only  wished  to  supplant  the  Porte  in  the  sort  of  supremacy 
exercised  by  it. 

From  this  time  forward  the  Porte,  as  a  measure  of  precaution, 
regularly  named  the  vayvods  or  hospodars  of  both  provinces, 
choosing  them,  however,  at  first  among  native  families.  Mean- 
time the  peasants  sank  into  a  state  of  serfdom ;  and  the  descend- 
ants of  most  eminent  men,  the  real  noble  lineages  of  the  land, 
into  obscurity.  (^The  best  prince  of  the  seventeenth  century  was 
Serban  Cantacuzene,  who  founded  schools,  printing-houses,  and 
cloth- manufactories,  had  the  Bible  translated,  and  was  preparing 
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for  a  war  of  independence,  when  he  was  poisoned  by  near 


The  Roumans  owed  so  little  gratitude  to  their  Christian 
neighbours,,  that  they  lent  their  aid  to  the  Turks  against  Austria 
without  any  scruple.  The  banners  of  their  chiefs  floated  beside 
the  horsetails  of  the  pachas  at  the  great  siege  of  Vienna,  when, 
for  the  last  time,  the  call  of  the  Muezzin  could  be  heard  from 
its  walls,  and  camels  grazed  in  the  pastures  of  the  Danube. 
So  sincere  were  the  people,  as  a  whole,  in  helping  their  masters, 
that  they  actually  rose  up  against  their  then  reigning  princes, 
because  they  suspected  them  of  partiality  for  the  allied  Christian 
powers.  Austria  coveted  them  eagerly,  as  was  natural ;  for 
Roumania  was  then  a  still  larger  and  more  tempting  morsel 
than  it  is  now.  And,  at  the  Treaty  of  Carlowitz  in  1699,  when 
Austria  had  decidedly  gained  the  ascendant  over  Turkey,  the 
former  cabinet  bargained  earnestly  to  have  a  part  of  Moldavia, 
and  give  Poland  another  part.  To  the  honour  of  the  Turks, 
they  were  at  that  time  true  to  their  engagements.  ^  The  Prin- 
cipalities,' replied  the  Ottoman  plenipotentiaries,  ^were  not 
subdued  by  force  of  arms ;  they  made  their  submission  volun- 
tarily, and  in  virtue  of  capitulations  which  bind  us  to  respect 
their  territory  as  well  as  their  liberties.' 

But  a  new  power  now  rose  out  of  obscurity  that  was  soon  to 
supplant  Austria  as  the  great  enemy  of  the  Porte,  and  its  self- 
appointed  heir.  Before  the  disastrous  campaign  of  Peter  the 
First  upon  the  Pruth,  in  1711,  he  made  overtures  to  the  hospo- 
dars  of  both  Principalities;  and  they  engaged  to  prepare  pro- 
visions for  his  troops,  and  to  dispose  the  inhabitants  in  his 
favour.  This  last  undertaking  was  not  so  easily  accomplished. 
There  was  not  then  the  self-conscious  national  feeling  that 
exists  now ;  the  very  name,  Rouman,  was  confined  to  the  pea- 
sant ;  yet  an  obscure  instinct  made  the  people  dislike  the 
Russians.  And  when  Demetrius  Cantemir,  prince  of  Moldavia, 
formed  magazines  for  the  Czar's  army,  a  patriot  boyard,  Lupu 
Costaki,  gave  them  up  to  the  Turks.  Unfortunately  the  latter 
have  never  been  able  to  distinguish  between  their  friends  and 
their  enemies :  they  reproached  the  Roumans  with  a  treacherous 
complicity  with  Russia,  of  which  the  persons  really  guilty  were 
only  the  governors  imposed  by  the  Porte  itself  upon  a  passive 
people ;  and  they  sent  a  Greek  of  Constantinople  to  take  Cante- 
mir's  place.  The  new  hospodar,  Nicholas  Mavrocordato,  was 
quite  as  disaffected  as  his  predecessor ;  and  having  determined 
to  punish  Costaki  for  his  untimely  fidelity,  he  succeeded  in 
making  him  suspected :  the  loyal  boyard  was  sent  in  chains  to 
the  camp  of  the  grand  vizir  at  Peterwaradin,  and  there  was 
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literally  cut  to  pieces.  So  far  was  he  from  being  a  partisan  of 
Russia^  that  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  his  name  was 
periodically  execrated  in  all  the  churches  of  the  Russian  Empire ; 
but  the  Porte  became  then,  as  it  has  been  repeatedly  since,  the 
blundering  instrument  of  executing  upon  its  own  friends  the 
vengeance  of  its  enemy. 

Brandovino,  prince  of  Wallachia,  who  was  as  much  devoted 
to  the  Czar  as  Cantemir,  was  overlooked  until  1714,  when  he 
was  summoned  to  Constantinople,  and  beheaded  with  his  three 
sons;  the  real  motive  of  the  execution  being  the  temptation 
to  confiscate  his  property,  which  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  six 
millions  sterling.  After  a  two  years^  reign  of  a  priest-ridden 
native  prince,  Stephen  Cantacuzene,  who  was  likewise  beheaded, 
the  Porte  handed  over  the  administration  of  Wallachia  also  to 
the  Fanariot  Greeks,  (so  called  from  the  suburb  of  Constantinople 
which  was  their  head -quarters,)  supposing  that  they  would  prove 
more  devoted  servants  than  indigenous  princes.  The  wily 
Greeks  had  made  themselves  necessary  to  the  Turks  as  in- 
terpreters and  negotiators  between  them  and  their  Christian 
subjects  generally,  and,  being,  many  of  them,  rich  merchants 
and  bankers,  they  were  useful  in  a  financial  point  of  view.  For 
more  than  a  hundred  years  these  people  had  at  their  disposal 
both  the  rich  provinces  of  the  Danube,  as  a  mine  of  which  as 
much  as  possible  was  to  be  made  without  any  regard  to  the  feel- 
ings or  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  impoverished 
and  crushed  under  their  brutalizing  rule.  The  hatred  they  have 
excited  in  the  hearts  of  their  victims  cannot  be  conceived  in  our 
happier  country ;  it  is  the  one  great  all-absorbing  passion  of  the 
Roumans,  patient  as  they  are  proverbially,  and  unmanned  by 
having  intrusted  to  others  the  care  of  their  defence.  /W e  have 
only  to  imagine  a  class  like  the  publicans  of  Scr^jjuureiB vested 
with  powers  over  a  foreign  country,  distributing  rank  at  their 
pleasure,  introducing  every  variety  of  corruption  and  extortion, 
and  weighing  down  serf  and  noble  in  one  common  degradation. 
What  feelings  they  inspire,  can  best  be  learned  from  the  in- 
dignant pen  of  a  Rouman  :— 

'  The  Fanariots,  by  dint  of  intrigue  and  all  manner  of  baseness,  have 
succeeded  in  making  themselves  all-powerful  in  the  seraglio,  and  with 
the  members  of  the  Turkish  ministry.  They  occupy  the  first  place  in 
its  diplomacy,  are  the  official  representatives  of  Turkey  in  the  pro- 
vinces, and  hold  in  their  hands  the  threads  of  all  our  commercial  and 
political  connexions.  For  centuries  they  have  betrayed  both  Turks 
and  Roumans,  and  now,  by  lies  and  calunmies,  they  try  to  put  an  im- 
passable abyss  between  us.' 

And  another  equally  good  hater : — 
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'  Turkey  chose  the  princes  that  were  to  govern  us  from  among  the 
refuse  of  these  Greeks  of  the  lower  Empire,  whom  the  Moslem  con- 
querors allowed  to  live  in  that  Ghetto  of  all  baseness  and  intrigue 
called  the  Fanar,  and  who  purchased  the  permission  by  the  vilest  sub- 
serviency to  all  the  caprices  of  their  new  masters.  From  this  impure 
Fanariot  marsh  issued,  for  more  than  a  century,  the  leeches  that 
gorged  themselves  on  the  blood  and  the  gold  of  the  Principalities.' 

Yet  the  oppression  of  the  Fanariots  was  not  of  the  kind  that 
provokes  popular  insurrection ;  like  the  bite  of  the  vampire,  it 
was  so  managed  as  to  draw  blood  with  the  least  possible  violence 
or  warning.  The  poor  were  too  wretched  to  understand  that 
the  resources  of  their  country  were  being  squandered  on 
unworthy  strangers.  It  was  an  understood  thing  that,  between 
the  state  and  the  landowners,  the  bare  necessaries  of  life  alone 
were  to  be  left  them,  and  they  cared  little  whether  the  lion's 
share  of  the  fruit  of  their  labours  fell  to  the  nearer  or  the  more 
distant  oppressor.  Then,  as  the  Turks  religiously  observed  their 
early  promises  not  to  intrude  their  persons  or  their  worship  on 
the  soil  of  Roumania,  there  were  none  of  those  conflicts  to  which 
the  presence  of  hostile  races  gives  rise.  The  Greek  leech  pro- 
fessed the  same  religion  as  the  people,  belonged  to  the  same 
nation  as  most  of  the  monks  and  higher  clergy.  The  upper 
class,  indeed,  ought  to  have  been  awake  to  the  state  of  their 
country,  but  they  were  only  too  ready  to  become  the  accomplices 
of  the  spoilers,  while,  by  marriage,  usurpation,  and  purchase, 
Greek  families  were,  year  after  year,  received  into  the  ranks  of 
Kouman  proprietors.  '  When  the  Greeks  of  the  Fanar  came 
here,'  says  one  of  the  writers  already  quoted,  '  their  first  care 
was  to  give  to  their  hangers-on  and  to  their  lacqueys  the  rank 
of  boyard.  Those  upstarts  now  form  a  coterie,  recruited  among 
all  the  hungry  and  ruined  boyards  who  expect  everything  from 
Russia.' 

Thus,  by  one  of  the  strange  inconsistencies  only  to  be  found 
in  the  East,  the  Turks  scrupulously  abstained  from  infringing 
the  letter  of  the  capitulations  on  all  points  except  the  naming  of 
the  hospodar.  They  contented  themselves  with  an  insignificant 
tribute  from  the  subject  territory,  did  not  attempt  to  dwell,  to 
buy,  sell,  or  pray,  within  its  limits,  and  yet  practically  delivered 
it  over  to  the  most  merciless  extortion.  They  would  not  touch 
its  internal  administration  or  legislation  with  one  of  their  fingers, 
and  they  suffered  the  fountain  of  power  and  justice  to  be 
corrupted  !  Many  wealthy  Rouraans  seem  to  have  sought  con- 
solation in  the  superstitions  of  their  low  form  of  Christianity ; 
and  they  evinced  it  in  a  shape  the  most  injurious  to  their 
country, — making  large  gifts  and  behests  to  the  Holy  Places,  that 
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is,  to  the  convents  of  Mount  Athos,  Jerusalem,  Mount  Sinai,  &c., 
and  to  the  patriarchal  sees  of  Constantinople,  Antiocli,  and 
Alexandria.  This  abuse  reached  such  an  extent,  that  it  is  com- 
puted that  one  sixth  of  the  soil  now  belongs  to  those  Holy- 
Places,  and  the  revenues,  nearly  £600,000,  are  collected  without 
any  control  of  the  local  government,  pay  no  taxes,  and  are  spent 
out  of  the  country.  It  is  hard  to  calculate  their  revenues  exactly, 
because  the  properties  consist  mainly  in  extensive  forests.  We 
have  been  able  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  ecclesiastical 
statistics  of  Moldavia  only :  in  this,  the  smaller  province,  the 
yearly  revenues  of  thirty-four  dedicated  {inclinate)  convents 
amount  to  c€91,000,  exclusive  of  forests,  while  the  revenues  of  the 
home  church  establishment  amount  to  only  .€68,000.  The 
original  titles  of  the  dedicated  convents  are  kept  carefully  con- 
cealed :  it  is  well  known  that  the  monks  were  bound  to  feed  the 
poor,  to  give  marriage  portions  to  young  girls,  keep  up  hospitals, 
&c. ;  but  we  need  not  say,  '  spiritual  persons '  have  always  had  a 
particular  method  of  interpreting  and  performing  such  conditions. 
The  parish  priests  are  married,  as  is  the  rule  of  the  Greek  Church, 
and  they  are  almost  universally  natives ;  but  the  monks  are  gene- 
rally foreigners,  and  it  is  from  them  that  the  bishops  and  higher 
clergy  are  chosen.  Russia  has  always  been  the  special  protector 
of  these  monks,  and  of  the  property  of  the  foreign  convents  also ; 
and  it  has  been  observed  that  every  Russian  intervention  has 
been  preceded  by  the  discovery  of  the  relics  of  some  long- 
neglected  saint,  and  by  their  being  presented  in  pomp  to  one  or 
other  of  the  most  influential  convents. 

So  good  an  opportunity  for  screwing  a  patient  population  as 
the  hospodarate  presented  was  not  to  be  had  for  nothing; 
and  under  the  designation  bakshish  suitable  offerings  Avere 
made  to  the  high  personages  of  the  Turkish  divan ;  so 
that  the  office  became  an  object  of  regular  sale,  and  always 
fetched  far  more  than  the  nominal  tribute  paid  to  the  Porte. 
Under  the  Fanariots,  increasing  rapacity  on  one  side,  weak- 
ness and  venality  on  the  other,  brought  about  the  custom  of 
the  princes  receiving  investiture  at  Constantinople,  instead  of 
their  own  palace.  Once  named,  it  was  the  hospodar's  chief 
business  to  repay  himself  for  his  outlay,  with  as  much  interest 
as  possible.  But  the  Turkish  ministers  found  the  bakshish  too 
good  a  thing  to  admit  of  waiting  patiently  for  the  death  of  the 
hospodar,  to  have  it  repeated ;  so  they  fell  on  the  very  natural 
expedient  of  removing  him  when  any  competitors  offered  a 
higher  price  for  the  place,  which  generally  happened  every  two 
or  three  years ;  and  of  course  the  knowledge  that  he  ran  this  risk 
made  the  hospodar  much  more  rapacious  than  he  would  have 
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been  if  he  held  office  for  life.  From  1716  to  1769  there  were  no 
fewer  than  twenty- six  princes  of  Wallachia,  for  instance^  all  be- 
longing to  the  three  families  Ghika^  Racovitza^  and  Mavrocordato. 
One  of  the  latter  was  made  and  unmade  three  times.  It  was 
thought  to  be  a  great  improvement  when  Russia  obtained  a 
hatti-scherif  in  1802,  to  say  that  no  hospodar  should  be  deposed 
unless  he  had  reigned  seven  years. 

The  consequences  of  this  state  of  things  can  hardly  be  con- 
ceived without  experiencing  them.  Taxes  were  imposed  arbi- 
trarily, and  repealed  when  interested  parties  bought  them  off; 
judges  could  be  moved  at  pleasure,  and  justice  was  venal.  Eccle- 
siastical properties  were  sold  immensely  under  value,  and  the 
profit  divided  with  the  purchasers.  Every  public  work  was  a 
job.  Thus,  only  a  few  months  ago,  the  cathedral  of  Jassy, 
which  had  lately  been  finished  at  an  expense  of  some  score 
thousands  of  pounds,  fell  to  the  ground  with  an  awful  crash :  it 
was  providential  that  a  whole  congregation  was  not  buried  in 
the  ruins.  Of  course,  there  is  no  detailed  record  of  the  pecula- 
tions perpetrated  a  century  ago;  but  the  accusations  of  the 
Russian  consul  at  Jassy,  in  3  846,  against  Michael  Stourdza, 
hospodar  of  Moldavia,  whether  true  or  false  in  this  case,  show 
what  was  the  approved  method  and  working  of  the  system. 
According  to  the  Russian  protocol,  his  highness  had  sold  the 
rank  of  boyard  to  all  that  were  willing  to  purchase  it ;  had  appro- 
priated the  property  of  the  metropolitan  church,  by  forcing  the 
latter  to  take  in  exchange  lands  which  he  had  fraudulently 
acquired  in  the  Bukovina ;  had  pronounced  judgment  in  lawsuits  , 
in  which  he  was  himself  a  party;  had  made  from  ^250,000  to/ 
.£300,000  every  year,  for  twelve  years,  in  addition  to  his  lawfuls 
civil  list,  by  the  sale  of  contracts  for  the  militia,  for  corn,  for 
paving,  for  police,  &c.,  by  pocketing  part  of  the  gypsy  tax 
and  municipal  income,  by  selling  legal  decisions,  ecclesias- 
tical dignities,  and  the  right  to  administer  the  goods  of  native  con-^^^ 
vents,  by  imposing  upon  old  men  transactions  to  the  detriment 
of  their  heirs, — in  short,  by  every  kind  of  hideous  ingenuity. 

The  vast  resources  of  the  country  were  of  course  neglected. 
It  was  one  of  the  granaries  of  ancient  Rome ;  and  though  only  a 
sixth  part  of  the  surface  is  cultivated,  it  exports  wheat,  barley, 
maize,  hemp,  tobacco,  wool,  leather,  tallow,  wax,  honey,  butter, 
and  cheese.  Its  extensive  forests  are  the  finest  in  Europe,  and 
the  Carpathians  abound  with  mineral  wealth, — gold,  silver, 
mercury,  iron,  copper,  coal,  and  sulphur.  In  1811,  a  Russian 
commission  made  great  discoveries ;  but  when  peace  was  made, 
they  filled  up  the  shafts  they  had  sunk.  In  1839-40,  M.  Hom- 
maire  de  Hell,  a  Belgian  engineer  employed  by  Michael  Stourdza, 
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ascertained  the  existence  of  copper  and  other  metallic  veins  of 
great  extent ;  but  what  could  be  done  with  an  organization  that 
gave  capitalists  no  security,  and  kept  hospodars  in  continual 
apprehension  of  being  bought  out  ? 

The  Fanariots  were  raised  to  power  at  a  time  of  Austrian 
ascendency,  but  their  whole  tenure  of  it  was  one  long  and 
flagrant  conspiracy  in  favour  of  Russia.  The  Czars,  in  turn,  were 
indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to  deserve  the  being  served  with 
such  zeal.  During  the  war  from  1736  to  1739  the  Count  de 
Munich  penetrated  to  Jassy.  In  1769  the  armies  of  Russia 
appeared  again.  The  Due  de  Choiseul,  minister  of  Louis  XV., 
had  stirred  up  the  Porte  to  assist  the  Confederation  of  Bar,  the 
Catholic  or  supposed  patriot  party  in  Poland ;  but  a  Baltic  fleet 
reached  the  Mediterranean  before  it  was  known  that  it  had  set 
off ;  150,000  Turks  were  beaten  on  the  banks  of  the  Kaghoul  by 
30,000  better  disciplined  Russians ;  the  Principalities  were  imme- 
diately overrun ;  Catherine  ordered  the  formation  of  a  Rouman 
legion  for  her  service  under  the  command  of  a  Cantacuzene, 
and  a  Romanof  governed  both  provinces  with  an  indigenous 
divan,  taking  care  to  flatter  every  national  aspiration.  Catherine 
would  certainly  have  secured  her  prey,  but  that  Frederick  the 
Great,  wiser  than  Frederick  William  IV.,  would  not  allow  it, 
and  proposed  in  its  stead  the  first  partition  of  Poland.  At  the 
Congress  of  Fokcha  in  1772,  the  Empress  even  proposed  that 
the  Roumans  should  be  made  independent, — of  course  intending 
to  relieve  them  of  the  responsibility  of  that  independence  at 
the  earliest  opportunity  ;  for  it  was  in  this  way  that  the  Crimea 
was  shortly  afterwards  separated  from  Turkey,  and  then 
appropriated  by  the  Czarina. 

The  Treaty  of  Kainardji,  in  1774,  first  gave  Russia  an  official 
protectorate  of  the  Principalities,  and  it  coincided  with  the  first 
dismemberment  of  that  territory  that  had  taken  place  since  the 
Huns.  Austria  seized  the  Bukovina,  and  Turkey  and  Russia  were 
obliged  to  leave  her  in  possession  of  it,  as  a  sort  of  compensation 
for  the  advantages  given  to  the  latter  power  by  the  treaty  of  Kai- 
nardji. ^^ine  years  later,  Louis  XVI.  wanted  England  to  join 
him  in  preventing  Catherine  II.  from  laying  hands  on  the  Crimea, 
and  on  the  province  upon  the  Kuban ;  but  the  government  of 
George  III.  could  not  be  got  to  see  the  importance  of  the 
matter?)  In  every  subsequent  negotiation  with  the  Porte,  Russia 
calledattention  to  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  her  co- 
religionists;  but  at  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest,  in  May,  1812, 
the  interested  nature  of  all  this  protection  was  allowed  to  appear. 
At  the  moment  that  Russia  was  apparently  struggling  for 
existence  against  the  prodigious  power  of  Napoleon  I.,  she 
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actually  carried  her  frontier  from  the  Dniester  to  the  Pruth, 
acquiring  a  province  of  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  souls  at 
the  expense  of  Moldavia,  just  as,  during  the  late  war  of  1854-6, 
she  found  means  to  occupy  Eastern  Mandshooria,  from  the 
Amoor  southward  to  the  forty-second  degree  of  north  latitude. 
The  Russian  poet  was  right,  when  he  called  the  policy  of  his 
government  ^wide  as  space^and  patipn^^  ajst  time  ;^  and  how  far- 
seeing  it  is  !  Turkey  applied  to  J5Q  admittecl  into  the  droit 
public  of  Europe  in  1815,  but  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg 
found  means  to  keep  her  out. 

We  saw  the  Rouman  people  resist  the  first  advances  of  Russia, 
in  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great ;  they  gave  a  yet  more  decisive 
proof  of  their  instinctive  fears  and  jealousy  of  the  great  Scla- 
vonian  power  that  had  assumed  unasked  the  right  of  protecting 
them,  when  the  Greek,  Hypsilanti,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt 
against  the  Porte  in  1821.  The  Greek  revolution  began  five 
hundred  miles  from  Greece,  such  was  the  strange  connexion 
of  that  country  with  the  populations  north  of  the  Balkan.  Hyp- 
silanti had  been  a  major  in  the  Russian  army,  and  he  fixed 
upon  the  Principalities  for  the  theatre  of  his  first  attempt,  in  the 
hope  of  thereby  more  easily  receiving  help  from  the  Czar ;  but 
while  Alexander  hesitated,  the  Roumans  cut  the  matter  short ; 
they  rose  up  under  Theodore  Vladimiresco  to  defend  the  Turkish 
sovereignty,  and  drove  Hypsilanti  with  his  Greek  adherents  over 
the  Austrian  frontier, — this,  too,  at  a  time  when  the  Czar's  deter- 
mination was  imperfectly  understood,  and  they  supposed  they 
were  drawing  upon  themselves  his  dread  displeasure.  At  the 
Convention  of  Akerman,  the  Porte  expressed  its  gratitude  for 
this  timely  loyalty  by  engaging  to  choose  for  the  future  the 
hospodars  of  Moldo-Wallachia  from  among  the  native  boyards : 
but  this  determination  came  too  late ;  the  Fanariots  had  already 
naturalized  themselves,  or  allied  themselves  to  indigenous  fami- 
lies ;  so  that  there  was  no  real  change  in  the  system,  and  this  was 
probably  the  reason  why  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  accepted 
and  forwarded  the  apparent  change.  It  gained  popularity,  with- 
out any  loss  of  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  reckon  upon 
the  Rouman  princes. 

A  paper  written  in  a  very  unfair  spirit  against  the  claims  of 
the  Moldo-Wallachians,  in  the  Eclectic  for  June,  1857,  says, 
'  The  insurrection  of  Hypsilanti,  in  appearance  a  national  rising, 
was  one  of  those  Muscovite  concoctions.'  The  writer  enters  into 
so  many  details  about  the  East,  that  he  or  his  prompter  must 
have  been  so  far  acquainted  with  his  subject  as  to  know  that 
Hypsilanti's  followers  were  those  Greeks  whom  Turkey  had  sown 
with  profusion  throughout  the  provinces,  and  that  this  attempt 
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failed  precisely  because  of  the  attachment  to  the  Porte  manifested 
by  the  Rouman  population  at  their  own  risk ;  yet  he  leaves  his 
readers  under  the  impression  that  it  was  to  a  great  extent  a 
national  rising.  Nor  is  this  the  only  important  suppressio  veri 
in  that  paper.  We  will,  however,  acquit  the  immediate  writer  of 
intentional  dishonesty :  the  fact  is,  he  evidently  derived  all  his 
information  from  some  Magyar  source,  of  which  he  is  but  the 
interpreter,  and  he  looks  at  all  Eastern  questions  through  the 
medium  of  short-sighted  and  passionate  Hungarian  prejudices. 
It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  that  this  noble,  spirited,  and  in  so 
many  respects  generous  people  should  ever  have  been  so  placed 
as  to  become  almost  inevitably  unjust  to  others.  The  cause  of 
Hungarian  liberty  was  lost  in  1849,  because  the  races  formerly 
oppressed  felt  they  could  not  trust  the  professed  determination 
of  the  Magyars  to  renounce  their  ancient  ascendency;  and  we 
are  afraid  that  they  were  not  altogether  wrong. 

The  battle  of  Navarino,  the  final  settlement  of  the  Greek 
question,  and  the  Russian  march  to  Adrianople  in  1829,  are 
among  the  remembrances  of  the  present  generation.  This  time 
the  occupation  of  Roumania  lasted  from  1828  to  1834;  but  the 
Count  de  Kessely,  who  became  civil  governor  for  the  last  three 
years  of  it,  proved  a  real  friend  to  the  Moldo-Wallachians,  and 
is  remembered  by  them  mth  the  liveliest  gratitude.  A  sort  of 
constitution,  called  the  reglement  organique,  began  to  be  carried 
out  under  his  auspices.  In  this  instrument  the  Porte  and  Russia 
may  be  said  to  have  divided  the  sovereignty  between  them.  The 
two  powers  were  to  choose  by  common  consent  the  first  hos- 
podar  for  each  Principality;  and  their  successors  were  to  be 
elected  by  the  nation, — the  hospodarates  to  last  for  life.  No  man 
can  serve  two  masters,  and  in  the  practical  working  of  the 
government  Russia  exercised  more  real  power  than  the  Porte. 
The  ministers,  for  instance,  presented  their  reports  to  the  Russian 
consul-general  before  their  own  princes,  nor  was  any  one  safe 
who  thwarted  the  policy  of  the  Czar.  fFoY  proof  of  the  latter 
assertion  we  need  only  refer  to  the  case  of  Benjamin,  the 
metropolitan  of  Moldavia.  This  venerable  man,  who  was  above 
ninety  years  of  age,  having  brought  his  clergy  to  use  the  national 
language  in  the  liturgy,  was  for  this  crime  arrested,  and  thrown 
into  a  monastery  at  Slatina  for  the  remainder  of  his  day^J)  The 
veryhospodar  of  Wallachia  whom  the  Emperor  NicholasTnmself 
had  helped  to  choose,  was  deposed  in  1842,  because  he  proved 
loyal  to  the  Porte. 

With  a  government  thus  practically  Russian,  a  corrupt  aristo- 
cracy, all  glittering  with  Russian  decorations,  a  common  religion, 
a  little  army  of  monks,  all  zealous  Russian  partisans ;  and,  above 
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all^  witli  the  fact,  that  the  nation  really  owed  to  Russian 
intervention  a  certain  degree  of  relief  from  injustice  and  suffer- 
ing ;  under  such  circumstances,  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg 
might  reasonably  suppose  it  could  reckon  on  the  sympathies  of 
the  Roumans.  If  it  did,  it  was  undeceived  in  1848.  The  report 
of  the  French  Revolution  of  February  in  that  year,  and  of  the 
explosions  that  followed  it  throughout  Europe,  echoed  over  the 
Carpathians  like  the  sound  of  a  distant  trump  of  jubilee.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  towns,  joined  by  some  of  the  more  enthusiastic 
young  boyards,  and  by  the  small  but  increasing  middle  class 
everywhere,  rose  in  arms,  with  shouts  of  ^  Down  with  Russia !  ^ 
^  The  Ottoman  Porte  for  ever  ! '  This  national  party  did  not  aim 
at  effecting  any  great  social  revolution,  like  the  Red  Republicans 
in  other  countries ;  their  desire  and  hope  was  to  get  rid  of  the 
Russian  protectorate ;  and,  though  probably  animated  by  little 
love  or  reverence  for  the  Porte,  they  would  have  gladly  made 
their  allegiance  to  it  a  shield  against  the  absorption  with  which 
they  were  threatened  by  their  hated  protector.  At  both  Jassy 
and  Bucharest  they  became  masters  without  a  blow. 

The  first  impression  at  Constantinople  was  favourable  to  the 
Roumans.  Riza  Pacha  was  disposed,  at  all  risks,  to  take  under 
his  protection  the  revolution  thus  peaceably  effected.  The  nego- 
tiations that  ensued  have  not  been  made  public ;  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, that  Russia  bullied,  and  that  the  Porte  found  England 
too  indifferent,  and  the  other  powers  too  much  occupied  with 
their  intestine  difficulties,  to  give  her  any  assistance.  So  the 
ministry  was  dismissed,  the  Porte  consented  that  the  national 
Rouman  party  should  be  crushed,  and,  to  save  its  own  dignity, 
engaged  to  take  the  first  step  in  the  joint  occupation  of  the 
territory. 

The  counter-revolution  was  effected  in  the  most  treacherous 
way.  At  the  first  moment  Turkish  troops  had  been  concentrated 
on  the  Danube  to  give  countenance  to  the  Roumans ;  and  Suli- 
man  Pacha,  the  minister  of  commerce,  came  to  Bucharest,  and 
ofiicially  pronounced  the  revolution  accomplished.  Then  came 
the  news  of  a  change  of  ministry,  and  Fuad  Effendi  advanced 
with  an  army  to  settle  matters,  as  he  said.  Meantime,  the 
patriots  seem  to  have  taken  no  measures  to  organize  a  national 
force.  Fuad  Effendi,  on  arriving  at  Bucharest  with  15,000 
soldiers,  invited  to  his  camp  their  leading  men ;  he  then  gravely 
told  them,  that  he  came  in  the  name  of  their  sovereign,  the 
Sultan,  and  in  that  of  his  august  ally,  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
Russias,  to  restore  loyal  order  !  All  who  protested  were  sent  to 
prison,  some  of  them  for  a  time  to  the  hulks,  while  the  town 
was  given  over  to  be  pillaged  by  our  gentle  friends  the  Bashi- 
Bazouks.  There  were  only  360  Wallachian  soldiers  at  Bucharest : 
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surrounded  by  twenty  times  tlieir  number,  they  refused  to 
surrender,  and  were  cut  to  pieces,  selling  their  lives. as  dearly  as 
they  could. 

Three  days  afterwards  a  Russian  array  of  occupation  crossed 
the  Pruth  in  great  force.  It  is  said  that  as  many  as  sixty 
thousand  half-armed  peasants  assembled  in  different  places  to 
resist  them  ;  but,  finding  themselves  without  leaders,  and  without 
hope  xyi  overcoming  the  united  odds  of  numbers  and  discipline, 
they  dispersed.  Thus  Turkey  acted  like  a  gendarme,  preparing 
the  way  for  Russia  in  '  our  Principalities,^  as  the  Czar  called 
them  in  his  proclamation,  and  taking  upon  herself,  too,  the  chief 
odium  of  the  aggression.  The  Russians  not  only  disarmed  the 
peasants,  but  carried  the  precaution  so  far  as  to  take  the  very 
iron  from  their  ploughs,  and  reduce  them  to  the  state  of  Israel 
under  the  Philistines.  The  organic  instrument  was  now  super- 
seded, and,  by  a  new  convention  signed  at  Balta  Liman,  it  was 
determined  that  hospodars  should  be  named  by  the  two  powers 
jointly,  for  the  term  of  seven  years.  Divans  composed  of 
notables  and  of  the  superior  clergy  were  to  take  the  place  of  the 
elective  deliberative  assembly. 

The  indifference  exhibited  by  England  on  this  occasion  most 
probably  drew  dc^wn  ^^'^  1  The  Emperor  Nicholas 

I  thougM  that  JN  apoleon  I.  was  right  in  calling  us  a  nation  of  bouti- 
y  quiers, — not  ^  shop-keepers,^  as  the  word  is  generally  rendered, 
f  but  ppfty  b"nth  or  ^tall-keepers. — and  that  we  would  bear  with 
^  any  thing  rather  than  go  to  war.  '  The  sick  man^s '  possession 
of  the  provinces  was  now  but  nominal ;  only  one  blow  apparently 
was  needed  to  sever  his  last  hold  upon  them,  and  of  course  the 
opportunity  for  striking  that  blow  was  not  long  waited  for.  We 
all  remember  it  was  a  quarrel  about  the  key  x)f  a  church  at 
Bethlehem  that  brought  the  Russian  armies  across  the  Pruth 
in  the  summer  of  1853.  The  Czar  seized  the  Principalities,  '  as 
a  material  guarantee  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  just  demands.' 
Material  guarantee,  that  is  the  word ;  it  is  the  very  same  that 
was  used  when  General  Buxhowden  seized  Finland ;  the  same 
result  was  intended,  and  doubtless  Nicholas  would  have  felt 
less  remorse,  had  it  been  successful,  than  poor  Alexander  did. 
The  hospodars  were  ordered  to  pay  no  more  tribute  to  the  Porte, 
and  to  govern  with  the  assistance  of  a  board  appointed  by  the 
Czar.  For  appearance'  sake  they  withdrew ;  but  the  Russian 
'  army  found  supplies  and  quarters  prepared  for  them  as  care- 
fully as  if  they  were  in  their  own  country ;  and  the  authorities  met 
them  everywhere  with  bread  and  salt,  symbols  of  welcome. 
The  small  national  militia  force,  on  the  other  hand,  refused  to 
march  with  the  Russians,  though  drawn  up  before  the  cannon's 
mouth.    Prince  Gortschakof  acted  like  a  master,  and  a  cruel 
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one :  young  boyards  who  expressed  their  sympathy  with  Turkey 
and  her  allies  were  pressed  into  the  ranks  as  common  soldiers, 
and  the  people  generally  were  forced  to  do  all  kinds  of  unrequited 
service,  and  actually  yoked  to  the  carts  themselves,  when  their 
oxen  had  been  worked  to  death.  '  The  thirty  years  of  Russian 
occupation,'  says  a  writer  in  the  Etoile,  '  have  been  for  us  years 
of  misery,  pillage,  famine,  pestilence^  cholera.  The  E-ussians 
brought  us  death  and  slavery ;  bowed  under  the  knout,  our 
fathers  and  mothers  drew  their  carts  like  beasts  of  burden.' 

After  oppression  and  cruelty  such  as  this,  we  can  understand 
how  the  Rouman  hates  his  Muscovite  protector.  The  very 
peasants  know  by  experience  that  there  is  no  danger  of  the 
Turkish  nationality  overlying  theirs ;  but  that  if  the  Russians 
became  masters,  they  would,  in  the  most  practical  sense,  become 
the  chattels  of  those  odious  strangers.  In  1853,  the  patriots  of 
1848,  who  were  still  in  exile,  offered  their  swords  to  Omar  Pacha, 
and  promised  to  effect  a  general  insurrection  among  their 
countrymen,  if  this  step  should  be  thought  advisable.  He  con- 
sented at  first  to  accept  their  services ;  but  when  the  armies  of 
England  and  France  had  landed  in  Bulgaria,  the  Porte  thought 
it  better  to  be  under  no  obligation  to  its  ill-used  subjects.  Not 
only  were  they  sent  out  of  the  camp,  but,  what  was  worse,  a  body 
of  Wallachian  frontier  guards,  who  came  to  Kalafat  with  arms 
and  baggage,  were  thrust  back  again,  and  left  to  provide  as  they 
could  for  their  own  safety  in  the  mountains. 

Austria,  our  readers  will  remember,  refused  to  join  the  allies 
against  Russia,  but  undertook  the  task  of  occupying  the  Prin- 
cipalities, and  interposing  between  the  belligerents.  Russia  was 
thereby  obliged  to  retreat;  but  at  the  same  time  her  south- 
western frontier  was  covered,  and  her  strength  husbanded  for 
the  great  struggle  that  took  place  in  the  Crimea.  As  might  be 
expected,  the^Croats  were  no  gentler  guests  than  the  Cossacks 
had  been,  ^t  is  said  that  no  less  than  four  hundred  murders, 
with  other  outrages  of  all  kinds  in  proportion,  were  perpetrated 
by  the  Austrian  troops  during  the  two  years  they  spent  in 
Moldo-Wallachia,  and  that  the  officers  took  very  little  trouble 
to  bring  the  offenders  to  justice.^  Hence  the  Roumans  have  as 
much  to  complain  of  the  hard  and  insulting  military  despotism' 
of  Austria,  as  they  had  of  that  of  Russia.  They  know,  too,  that 
the  cabinet  of  Vienna  has  again  resumed  the  hope,  so  long 
dormant,  of  getting  possession  of  them ;  and  they  look  upon  it  as 
the  sworn  foe  of  nationality,  the  slave  of  the  Jesuits,  the  enemy 
of  their  religion.  The  only  difference  between  their  feelings 
towards  Austria,  and  towards  the  Fanariots,  is  that  more  fear 
enters  into  the  one  passion,  and  more  contempt  into  the  other. 

The  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  March  30th,  1856.    The  firm- 
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ness  of  Lord  Palmerston  deprived  Russia  of  all  direct  access  to 
the  Danube ;  the  immediate  mouths  of  the  river  were  given  in 
charge  to  the  Porte ;  but  the  southern  strip  taken  from  Bessa- 
rabia was  re-united  to  Moldavia.  It  contains  195^000  souls, 
including  many  thousands  of  Bulgarians  and  Roumeliots,  who 
immigrated  after  the  war  of  1829.  But  the  Congress  of  Paris 
felt  that  neither  the  dismantling  of  Sebastopol,  nor  the  neutral- 
izing of  the  Black  Sea,  nor  the  intrusting  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube  to  the  Porte,  would  accomplish  the  object  of  the  war,  so 
long  as  the  Principalities  remained  open  to  the  views  of  Russia, 
by  their  chronic  anarchy  and  suffering.  The  first  step  was  to 
substitute  the  protectorate  of  all  the  great  powers  for  that  of 
Russia,  both  over  those  provinces,  and  over  the  Christian  popu- 
lations directly  subject  to  the  Porte.  For  the  arrangement  of 
details,  it  was  determined  to  wait  for  a  subsequent  congress. 
Lord  Granville  having  suggested  that  it  would  be  well,  in  the 
mean  time,  to  ask  the  Roumans  themselves,  what  were  their 
wants  and  wishes,  the  proposal  was  adopted,  and  the  Porte  was 
authorized  to  appoint  caimacams,  or  temporary  governors,  and 
to  draw  up  an  electoral  system  for  the  choice  of  a  divan  ad  hoc 
in  each  province. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  thorny  part  of  our  subject,  the  as 
yet  unsettled  question  of  the  union  of  the  Principalities ;  but 
before  we  attempt  to  sum  up  what  has  been  said  for  or  against  it, 
let  us  pause,  and  take  a  general  view  of  the  social  state, 
resources,  and  prospects  of  the  country  for  which  Europe  is 
about  to  legislate, — a  society  rich,  indeed,  elegant,  and  polished 
at  top,  but  wretched  and  suffering  beneath. 

Were  all  Roumania  united,  it  would  form  a  territory  consi- 
derably larger  than  England,  and  containing  even  in  its  present 
state  above  seven  millions  of  inhabitants.  Since  the  loss  of 
Transylvania,  the  Bukovina,  and  Bessarabia,  the  extent  is  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  England ;  but  its  deep  loam,  that  can  support 
the  asparagus  plant  in  a  wild  state  perennially,  is  so  fertile,  that 
Malte-Brun  did  not  exaggerate  in  saying  it  could  easily  supply 
food  to  a  people  of  twenty  millions.  Even  as  it  is,  with  a  great 
and  increasing  exportation  of  cereals,  the  cultivation  of  a  small 
part  of  the  surface  suffices  for  the  four  millions  who  inhabit  it. 
Of  these  2\  belong  to  Wallachia,  IJ  to  Moldavia,  without 
reckoning  the  195,000  recently  recovered  from  Bessarabia. 
The  population  is  divided  into  J^wo^ classes, — thp  f^ririlpfjfpd.  and 
the  imj)  OS  (lb  le.  The  former  comprises  the  clergy  and  boyards  of 
every  description,  with  servants,  soldiers,  frontier  guards,  &c. 
The  latter  comprises  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  to  whom  may 
be  justly  applied  the  mediaeval  description  of  the  Hungarian 
serfs :  Plebs  miser  a  ^  f^Qpna^  ^f}nt.r^h^qp.{t^  nuf.potius  nulla.  Over  the 
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clergy  there  are  two  metropolitans,  and  five  bishops,  chosen  from 
among  the  monks  :  there  are  about  3,000  of  those  monks  living-  in 
monasteries  that  were  once  more  numerously  inhabited ;  indeed, 
many  religious  houses,  especially  those  belonging  to  foreign 
monks,  have  gone  to  ruin  altogether.  The  married  parish- 
priests  and  deacons  swarm  to  an  amount  that  argues  a  singu- 
larly priest-ridden  people  :  with  their  families,  they  actually  make 
forty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  !  But  then  it  must 
be  remembered  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Jewish  Levites,  many 
callings  are  included  in  one  :  they  are  schoolmaster,  priest,  and 
magistrate  ;  of  course  doing  all  these  badly. 

A  census  of  Wallachia  as  recent  as  June,  1857,  enables  one  to 
judge  exactly  of  the  present  elements  of  the  body  social  in  the 
largest  of  the  two  provinces.  There  are  41  towns,  3,307  vil- 
lages, 2,406  private  estates,  1,205  monastic  estates,  and  870 
estates  held  in  block  by  87,562  peasant  proprietors,  called 
moschneani.  As  the  heads  of  families  alone  are  reckoned  in  this 
number,  it  follows  that  nearly  one  fifth  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Wallachia  are  in  the  rank  of  peasant  proprietors,  though  after  a 
fashion  of  cultivation  in  common  which  is  very  contrary  to  sound 
economy.  There  are  4,280  churches,  of  which  114  are  in  the 
city  of  Bucharest  alone,  implying  church  accommodation  proba- 
bly greater  than  any  other  city  of  Europe, — Moscow,  Kiev,  and 
Borne  excepted.  We  give  in  full  the  list  of  the  privileged 
classes,  premising  that  the  postebiitchei  is  a  kind  of  minor 
boyardy ;  that  engineers,  architects,  painters,  miners,  choristers, 
lawyers,  physicians,  telegraph  clerks,  &c.,  are  included  in  one 
term, — liberal  professions ;  and  lastly,  that  traders  and  artisans 
are  only  nominally  privileged,  for  the  honour  of  the  thing,  since 
they  have  to  pay  for  licences,  and  only  escape  the  capitation 
tax. 


Priests  and  deacons   10,033 

Civil  boyards    2,406 

Military  boyards   479 

Sons  and  nephews  of  ditto    2,500 

Liberal  professions    707 

Neamuri    5,386 

FosielnitcTiei    1,131 

Licensed  merchants  and  traders   11,518 

Licensed  manufacturers  and  artisans    13,632 

Soldiers,  police,  frontier  guards    18,399 

Servants,  and  others    38,348 


Total    105,539 
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The  clacasi,  or  imposablc  peasants^  who,  by  a  miscalled  golden 
bull  (chrysobulla)  of  a  Maviocordato,  are  made  to  bear  all  the 
burdens  of  the  state,  amount  to  3 13,277  heads  of  families. 
There  is  the  almost  incredible  number  Q^^iSSZtSyP^^^^^  forming 
a  class  apart,  and  representing,  of  course,  a  population  of  over 
160,000  persons !  This  great  influx  of  gypsies  may  partly  arise 
from  this  country  having  been  their  first  station  upon  reaching 
Europe,  but  still  more  from  the  spirit  of  toleration,  both  na- 
tional and  religious,  that  has  always  distinguished  it.  The  latter 
cause,  combined  with  a  social  state  favourable  to  petty  commerce 
and  to  usury,  filled  Poland  with  Jcavs  ;  but  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  under  the  weak  and  bigoted  Wasa  dynasty,  Poland  lost 
its  character  for  toleration,  while  the  Roumans  have  ever  re- 
tained theirs,  [it  being  their  boast  that  not  a  drop  of  blood  has 
ever  been  shecT^in  their  land  through  religious  persecutionT 
Some  of  the  boyards  have  shown  that  tendency  Romewards 
which  distinguishes  so  many  diseased  aristocracies  in  non- 
Catholic  countries ;  but  they  have  always  been  borne  with,  as 
well  as  a  small  number  of  Lutherans.  There  are  eighty-six 
Roman  Catholic  chiirches  in  Moldavia  alone,  eighteen  Armenian, 
and  two  Lutheran.  The  exports  of  Wallachia  in  1855  re- 
presented a  value  of  173,000,000  piastres,  about  £.2,200,000; 
and  those  of  Moldavia  were  probably  greater,  as  Galatz  is  the 
chief  port  of  the  Principalities.  The  Wallachian  customs  pro- 
duced 800,000  piastres  in  1827,  and  nearly  6,000,000  in 
1855. 

The  peasant  is  not  a  serf,  in  the  Russian  sense  of  the  word. 
By  a  decree  of  the  General  Assembly  in  April,  1749,  he  ex- 
changed pure  for  simple  villanage.  He  cannot  be  sold  with  the 
land,  but  can  quit  his  holding  on  giving  notice.  The  boyard  is 
the  landow^ner,  but  the  law  determines  the  amount  of  arable 
land,  meadow,  pasture,  and  garden  to  be  given  to  every  labouring 
family  for  its  subsistence,  in  exchange  for  one  tenth  of  the 
produce  in  kind,  and  from  twelve  to  twenty  days^  labour.  The 
landlord  always  claims  his  labour  at  the  time  most  inconvenient 
to  the  peasant ;  but  the  latter  has  this  important  advantage,  that 
land  is  abundant  and  labour  scarce,  and  under  certain  circum- 
stances he  receives  two-thirds  of  the  soil.  His  condition,  in 
short,  resembles  that  of  the  extinct  cottar  tenants  in  Ireland,  or 
the  state  of  the  peasants  in  most  of  the  Austrian  dominions  until 
lately.  Prussia  was  similarly  circumstanced  less  than  a  century 
ago,  until  the  Stein  and  Hardenberg  ministry  abolished  forced 
labour  by  buying  up  on  a  large  scale  the  lands  held  under  this 
condition,  and  allowing  the  peasants  to  pay  off  the  state  gra- 
dually.   The  statistics  of  Moldavia  cannot  be  ascertained  quite 
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as  minutely  as  those  of  Wallachia.  It  is  known  that  in  1849, 
out  of  1,953  estates,  448  belonged  to  rediesi,  i.  e.,  those  asso- 
ciations of  co-proprietors  called  moschneuni  in  the  sister  pro- 
vince. After  deducting  forests,  the  proportions  of  cultivated 
land  are,  private  estates,  39  parts  in  100 ;  monasteries,  34  parts ; 
rediesi,  27.  The  population  living  on  the  last  kind  of  property 
was  326,078,  being  thicker  than  in  the  other  two  sections,  and 
a  little  more  in  proportion  to  the  whole  people  than  in  Wal- 
lachia. It  appears,  by  a  petition  addressed  to  the  Moldavian 
divan  on  the  30th  of  November  last,  that  holdings  of  this  nature 
have  been  sadly  reduced  in  number  and  extent  by  the  encroach- 
ments of  powerful  and  unprincipled  neighbours. 

From  all  that  has  preceded  it  will  appear  that  the  elements 
of  a  middle  class  are  less  numerous  in  Roumania  than  in  happier 
countries,  but  that  it  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  them ;  and, 
what  is  more  important,  with  the  exception  of  the  rediesi,  they 
are  rapidly  increasing.  In  spite  of  Russian  protection,  Turkish 
weakness,  Russian  and  Austrian  occupations,  the  artisans,  traders, 
members  of  liberal  professions,  &c.,  have  multiplied  exceed- 
ingly within  the  last  twenty  years.  They  have  not  the  cunning 
and  meanness  of  the  Greeks,  have  acquired  habits  of  public 
order,  and  are  animated  by  an  enthusiastic  public  spirit.  It  was 
these  classes,  in  conjunction  with  a  small  number  of  boyards, 
that  rose  up  against  the  Russian  protectorate  in  1848.  They 
are  getting  richer  every  year,  and  the  boyards  more  deeply 
involved.  It  should  be  added,  that  at  the  very  earliest  glimpse 
that  can  be  obtained  of  the  institutions  of  the  Roumans,  as 
they  emerge  from  the  darkest  ages,  we  find  a  representative 
system  established  among  them.  It  is  still  retained  for  the 
lowest  degrees  of  the  political  hierarchy ;  mayors,  common  coun- 
cillors, sub-prefects, — all  the  local  authorities  are  chosen  by 
rote  ;  and  if  the  system  is  disused  at  the  head  of  the  state,  it  is 
continued  in  the  Church,  at  least  so  far  as  it  is  national.  Such 
habits  are  certainly  a  training  for  self-government  more  than 
we  should  at  first  sight  expect  to  find  in  an  ignorant  and  down- 
trodden people. 

Like  all  the  rest  of  Europe  for  the  last  half  century,  the 
Roumans  have  begun  to  inquire  fondly  and  reverently  into  the 
origin  and  fortunes  of  their  race.  The  cry  for  liberty  raised 
throughout  Europe  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  soon 
changed  its  nature  :  instead  of  the  liberty  of  man  in  the  ab- 
stract, as  the  French  philosophers  understood  him,  deprived  of 
all  individuality,  each  people  yearned  for  the  emancipation  and 
elevation  of  their  own  race,  with  its  customs,  its  remembrances, 
its  peculiarities.    Even  so  the  aspirations  of  the  Roumans  rest 
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upon  identity  of  race  as  their  basis,  not  upon  conventional 
political  associations,  nor  even  upon  identity  of  religion.  What 
Schafaric,  Palacki,  Gay,  Milutinowicz,  &c.,  have  done  for  Bo- 
hemia, Servia,  and  other  Sclavonic  nations,  that  Major  in  Tran- 
sylvania, Asuky  in  Moldavia,  and  Heliade  in  Wallachia  have 
accomplished  for  the  Roumans,  endowing  them  with  a  national 
literature.  For  the  first  time  in  history  this  distinguished  race, 
parted  out  as  they  are  between  three  alien  powers,  feel  them- 
selves to  be  members  of  one  family,  treasuring  the  same  recol- 
lections, chanting  the  same  ballads ;  but,  alas  !  not  indulging  in 
the  same  hopes ;  for  he  would  be  sanguine  indeed  who  would 
expect  Bessarabia  ever  to  be  wrested  from  the  grasp  of  Russia ; 
and,  though  the  Austrian  empire  may  very  possibly  fall  to  pieces 
in  some  future  time  of  revolutions,  it  is  much  less  likely  that 
the  vigorous,  and  generally  Protestant,  Magyar  shall  ever  lose 
his  predominance  among  the  medley  of  races  that  inhabit  Tran- 
sylvania. 

The  new  literary  school,  of  course,  promptly  returned  to  the 
use  of  the  Roman  character,  and  they  make  the  Latin  tongue 
the  model  to  which  the  modern  language  is  to  be  brought  back 
as  much  as  possible  :  they  so  hate  every  barbaric  syllable,  that 
they  even  try  to  exclude  from  current  usage  words  that  have 
become  necessary  elements  of  the  language.  One  of  them, 
speaking  of  the  discarded  Sclavonic  language,  says,(2.rhey 
covered  with  hateful  soot  the  noble  Roman  forms,  and  tKought 
to  bury  them  hopelessly  and  for  ever.  How  often,  when  I  began 
to  use  the  Latin  alphabet,  I  have  seen  the  genuine  old  face  of 
the  word  reappear  before  me,  shining  in  all  its  brilliancy,  and 
seeming  to  smile  its  thanks  at  being  delivered  from  the  vile  rags 
of  Cyril !  ^ ;  The  first  dictionary  comparing  this  with  all  the  Neo- 
Latin  tdfi'gues  was  published  in  1825.  It  was  observed  that 
among  the  words  lost  were  ^f\A^^qpe.    The  translation  of 

the  Bible  is  said  to  be  a  valuable  staxidard  w^ork.  Rouman 
history  had  to  be  gleaned  almost  entirely  from  the  notices  of 
foreign  and  hostile  writers.  Simeai  undertook  this  pious  task 
towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  1808  the 
Austrian  censor  wrote  upon  his  book.  Opus  igne^  auctor  patibulo 
dignus.  Gregory  Ghika  allowed  the  posthumous  publication  of 
his  Rouman  Chronicles  in  1853;  but  some  thirty  volumes  of 
documents  of  all  sorts,  intended  as  pieces  a  Vappui,  have  mys- 
teriously disappeared. 

The  reader  is  now,  we  trust,  prepared  to  understand  the  con- 
troversy that  has  been  pending  about  the  future  condition  of 
Roumania,  and  that  will  probably  have  been  settled  ere  these 
pages  meet  his  eye.    As  soon  as  the  decisions  of  the  Congress  of 
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March,  1850,  were  known  in  the  Principalities,  it  seemed  as  if  an 
electric  shock  thrilled  througli  the  nation.  No  one  would  have 
been  prepared  beforehand  for  the  general  feeling  of  enthusiasm 
excited  by  the  thought,  that  to  a  certain  extent  their  fate  was 
placed  in  their  own  hands ;  if  they  could  not  determine  it  finally, 
they  should  at  least  have  a  hearing ;  Europe  had  asked  for  the 
free  expression  of  their  wishes.  At  once,  as  if  by  magic,  the 
entire  nation  identified  itself  with  the  liberal  party  of  1848.  \ 
The  watchwords  in  every  mouth  were  few,  but  all-important : 
first  of  all.  Union  of  the  two  provinces,  making  one  state  with 
one  government ;  then  the  rank  of  prince  to  be  hereditary,  and 
the  dynasty  foreign ;  thirdly,  a  really  representative  legislative 
assembly;  lastly,  the  Rouman  territory  to  be  declared  neutral. 
Englishmen  would  have  contented  themselves  with  writing,  \ 
speaking,  shouting,  agitating,  and  drinking,  for  the  Union :  the  \ 
Roumans  did  all  this,  and  they  did  more, — they  danced  to  the 
Union  I  The  chora  uniani,  in  which  the  performers  dance  in  a 
circle  holding  each  other's  hands,  became  the  most  popular 
amusement  at  every  festivity,  alike  in  the  saloon  of  the  boyard, 
and  upon  the  village  green.  The  programmes  of  the  patriotic 
committees,  and  other  addresses  that  were  circulated,  were^> 
generally  of  a  manly  and  temperate  tone. 

Two  powers  were  disagreeably  affected,  and  perhaps  surprised, 
by  the  enthusiasm  and  unanimity  of  the  Roumans.  The  Porte, 
conscious  of  its  weakness,  afraid  of  the  future,  jealous  of  its 
present  dignity,  was  desirous  of  maintaining  things  as  much  as 
possible  in  their  present  state;  but  Austria  was  far  more  in 
earnest  still :  every  kind  of  progress,  every  municipal  liberty, 
the  very  shadow  of  a  representative  government,  makes  her 
subjects  discontented ;  and  she  is  accustomed  for  that  reason  to 
bully  all  neighbouring  powers,  and  force  them  into  a  system  of 
government  and  police  like  her  own.  What  a  check,  then, 
would  it  be  to  her  to  have  a  nation  at  her  very  doors,  living  its 
own  life,  governed  by  its  own  laws,  under  the  collective  guarantee 
of  Europe ;  and  that  nation  of  one  blood  with  a  million  and  a 
half  of  the  least  favoured  of  her  own  subjects !  The  cabinet  of 
Vienna  would  submit  to  any  sacrifice  short  of  war  with  a  first- 
rate  power,  rather  than  allow  of  such  an  example.  But  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation  is  not  its  only  motive.  As  a  Rouman 
slily  says,  (/The  Austrian  Caesar,  wiser  than  the  Russian,  has 
never  published  his  will ;  ^^jbut  he  does  not  the  less  pursue  an 
unvarying  purpose  of  aggrandizement ;  and  he  entertains  anew 
the  hope  of  himself  possessing  those  fair  provinces  that  he  had 
so  long  coveted,  and  of  which  the  ascendency  of  Russia  made  him 
despair  for  a  time.    With  that  patience  which  is  one  of  her 
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virtues,  says  the  Journal  des  Debats,  Austria  will  wait  to  see  the 
failure  of  the  present  experiment,  and  the  discouragement  that 
will  lay  hold  of  Europe ;  then,  in  the  interest  of  peace,  order,  and 
civilization,  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  will  propose  to  take  charge  of 
the  provinces  that  Turkey  shall  have  proved  herself  unable  to  • 
govern,  to  protect,  or  to  retain.  That  this  suggestion  is  no 
calumny  is  proved  by  the  simple  fact,  that,  during  the  occupation 
of  the  Principalities,  such  court  was  paid  to  the  corrupt  boyards 
who  had  once  made  themselves  remarked  as  the  partisansof  Russia, 
that  to  a  man  they  have  now  become  the  creatures  of  Austria. 
A  petition  to  the  Congress  of  Paris,  in  March,  1856,  was  sum- 
marily stopped,  and  the  messengers  arrested  by  the  Austrian 
police  at  Czernowitz. 

The  idea  of  giving  Roumania  to  Austria  may  recommend 
itself  at  first  sight,  as  an  apparent  opposing  of  a  strong  barrier 
to  Russian  progress,  instead  of  a  weak  one ;  and  it  is  whispered 
that  such  an  eventuality  would  not  displease  Lord  Palmerston : 
but  that  is  the  fate  which  would  be  most  of  all  abhorrent  to  the 
feelings  of  the  Roumans ;  and,  though  courts  in  bygone  centuries, 
and  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  our  own,  disposed  of  millions  of 
human  beings  in  various  political  combinations  without  or 
against  their  own  consent,  and  with  very  little  regard  to  their 
own  interest,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  day  of  this  cruel  and 
immoral  policy  has  passed  away.  Years  ago,  the  late  eminent 
Italian  publicist,  Count  Cesar  Balbo,  suggested  that  Austria 
ought  to  be  compelled  to  take  the  Principalities  instead  of  her 
Italian  territories.  She  has  already  moved  eastward  on  the  map 
of  Europe,  he  said,  losing  the  Netherlands  and  Franche  Comte, 
gaining  Transylvania  and  the  Bukovina.  The  idea  is  remarkable, 
as  coming  from  a  man  of  such  political  wisdom  that,  nine  years 
before  the  event,  he  predicted  that  England,  France,  and  Sardinia 
would  join  in  an  alliance  to  protect  Turkey  against  Russia,  and 
that  Austria  would  remain  neuter.  But  have  statesmen  the 
right  thus  to  sacrifice  others  for  their  own  purposes?  Was 
Count  Balbo's  charity  equal  to  his  foresight?  He  would  proba- 
bly answer,  that  the  Roumans  themselves  do  not  understand 
their  true  interests,  and  that  wiser  heads  than  theirs  have  a 
right  to  force  them  to  what  is  at  once  for  the  general  advantage 
and  for  their  own.  We  distrust  this  reasoning,  because  we  are 
not  sure  that  it  would  really  strengthen  Austria  to  add  to  its 
already  discontented  subjects  four  millions  more  who  hate  its  very 
name ;  we  are  not  sure  that,  after  taking  upon  us  the  responsi- 
bility of  disposing  of  a  people  against  their  will,  we  would  not  be 
found  to  have  thereby  sown  for  them  the  seeds  of  future  tempests 
and  untold  evils.    Austria  was  our  old  ally  against  France,  she 
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is  now  yet  more  useful  as  a  check  to  Russia ;  and  it  is  true  that 
concern  for  her  own  safety  makes  her  the  inflexible  and  incor- 
ruptible enemy  of  Russian  extension;  for  it  is  known  that  in 
1828  the  Emperor  Nicholas  proposed  in  vain  to  divide  Roumania 
with  her,  though  offering  to  cede  all  Wallachia  as  far  as  Bouczco : 
but  enmity  to  Russia  is  only  a  negative  principle  in  common ; 
there  can  be  little  positive  sympathy  between  an  Austrian 
cabinet  and  the  English  people.  Moreover,  we  ought  not  to 
reckon  too  confidently  on  the  vitality  and  stability  of  our  ally. 
Had  Providence  placed  a  powerful  nation  in  the  centre  or  south- 
east of  Europe,  it  would  be  the  best  security  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  balance  of  power ;  but  Austria  is  not  a  nation,  it  is  a  court 
ruling  several  unwilling  nations  by  playing  them  off"  one  against 
the  other,  it  is  an  ^apparatus  of  geographical  torture.'  Now, 
setting  aside  all  claims  which  the  aspirations  of  those  various 
subject  countries  may  have  upon  English  sympathy,  and  looking 
at  the  question  in  the  bare  political,  utilitarian  point  of  view,  we 
ask.  Is  it  safe,  in  an  age  when  national  feeling  is  being  so  strongly 
revived  on  all  hands, — is  it  safe  to  take  a  power  which  only  subsists 
by  the  suppression  of  nationalities,  and  to  trust  to  it  as  our  princi- 
pal barrier  against  Russian  conquest  ?  Francis  11.  once  told  a 
French  ambassador  that  his  people  never  caught  the  fever  all  at 
the  same  time ;  but  political  epidemics  have  been  more  catching, 
and  wars  more  killing,  since  that  imperial  jest. 

To  return  to  our  narrative.  After  the  Congress  of  Paris, 
Austria  took  the  supreme  direction  of  everything  concerning 
Roumania,  and  the  Porte  became  her  docile  instrument.  Of  course 
caimacams  were  named,  disposed  to  check  the  fermentation  in 
favour  of  the  Union.  Theod.  Balche,  the  new  governor  of  Molda\da, 
had  been  such  an  admirer  of  Russia,  that  he  used  to  sign  his 
name  in  Russian  characters.  He  commanded  the  militia  during 
Prince  Gortschakof  s  occupation.  The  Porte  deprived  him  of  the 
office  as  soon  as  the  Russians  were  gone ;  but  he  attached  him- 
self to  Austria,  and  so,  before  two  years  had  elapsed,  he  was 
made  caimacam.  While  the  Porte  thus  honoured  and  rewarded 
its  enemies,  the  exiles  of  1848,  who  had  suffered  in  its  cause,  were 
not  allowed  to  return  home  until  June,  185  7.  The  first  step  taken 
in  pursuance  of  the  Porte's  anti- Unionist  policy  was  to  put  the 
Rouman  press  to  silence.  The  Roumans  tell  us  there  had  been 
no  restriction  on  their  press  until  1830.  In  that  year  general 
Count  Pahlen,  commanding  the  Russian  army  of  occupation, 
appointed  an  officer  to  inspect  all  foreign  publications  introduced 
into  the  country,  and  his  province  was  soon  extended  to  the 
censorship  of  home  publications.  After  1834,  the  place 
of  the  Russian  officer  was  filled  by  a  native  in  each  of  the 
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Principalities.  During  the  occupation  of  1848,  the  one  native 
paper  in  each  capital  was  not  allowed  to  publish  anything  except 
selections  from  the  journals  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Odessa ! 
Gregory  Ghika  and  the  Moldavian  divan  made  a  liberal  law  in 
1855;  but  towards  the  close  of  1856,  its  execution  was  illegally  sus- 
pended by  a  dispatch  of  Fuad  Pacha ;  and  from  that  time  forward 
no  paper  was  allowed  to  appear  in  Moldavia  except  the  official 
gazette.  Papers  continued  to  be  published  in  Wallachia,  but 
under  the  most  vexatious  censorship,  frequently  with  whole 
columns  blank,  the  matter  of  which  had  been  prohibited  at  the 
last  moment.  With  praiseworthy  perseverance  the  Rouman 
liberals  determined  to  establish  free  organs  abroad,  since  they 
could  not  have  them  at  home.  The  Bucimal  and  Opinione  were 
published  weekly  at  Paris,  the  Etoile  du  Danube  in  French  at 
Brussels.  It  is  said  that  the  principal  llouman  merchants  con- 
tributed largely  to  defray  the  expense  of  this  and  various  other 
attempts  to  help  the  cause  of  the  Union.  Austria  refused  to 
allow  those  papers  to  pass  through  its  posts,  and  even  opened 
the  sealed  letters  it  suspected  of  containing  them.  It  also 
frequently  intercepted  their  private  correspondence. 

The  firman,  to  regulate  the  system  of  election  for  the  divans 
ad  hoc  J  appeared  in  January,  1857.  The  instrument  was  so 
drawn  up  as  to  bear  inspection  in  foreign  countries ;  the  suffrage 
was  very  liberally  bestowed ;  the  distribution  of  representatives, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  so  managed  as  to  give  the  aristocracy  a 
considerable  majority.  Thus  the  Wallachian  divan  was  composed 
of  12  dignitaries  for  the  clergy,  34  for  the  great  boyards,  17 
for  the  little  boyards,  17  for  the  rural  communes,  22  for  the 
towns ;  thereby  giving  the  boyards  63  votes  against  39,  had  they 
been  disposed  to  separate  their  interests  from  those  of  the 
country  generally.  The  relative  proportion  was  the  same  in  the 
Moldavian  divan.  It  was  determined  that  the  election  for  the 
latter  should  take  place  first,  because  there  was  most  hope  of 
being  able  to  create  an  anti-Unionist  party  in  the  province  that 
contained  the  most  numerous  and  the  most  wealthy  boyards. 
The  Moldavians  were  reminded  that,  in  case  of  union,  their 
population  being  inferior  to  that  of  Wallachia,  they  would  be 
always  out-voted,  and  that  Jassy  would  lose  its  rank  as  a  capital. 
The  remembrance  of  every  time  of  civil  war  was  raked  up,  and 
pretended  zealots  for  the  separate  nationality  of  each  province 
proposed  to  erect  monuments  on  the  different  fields  of  battle 
where  Stephen  the  Great  had  beaten  the  Wallachians,  or  where 
Michael  the  Brave  had  avenged  them  on  the  Moldavians.  No 
art  was  too  vulgar,  if  it  promised  a  chance  of  bringing  discredit 
on  the  liberal  party.     When  Savfit  Effendi  came  to  Jassy,  a 
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crowd  went  to  meet  him  to  do  him  honour :  they  were  amazed 
to  see  a  Turk  upon  the  coach-box  brandishing  a  naked  sabre, 
and  pouring  forth  a  volley  of  insults  in  good  Rouman.  Next 
day^  a  deputation  waited  on  his  excellency  to  complain  of  this 
proceeding.  It  appeared  on  examination  that  the  offender  was  a 
servant  of  the  minister  of  the  interior,  whom  his  master  had 
dressed  like  a  Turk,  with  the  mission  to  provoke,  if  possible, 
from  the  crowd  some  act  of  disrespect  towards  the  commissioners 
of  the  Sultan.  The  cry  that  the  movement  was  at  bottom  a 
socialist  revolution,  and  that  property  was  in  danger,  was  also 
supposed  likely  to  produce  a  great  effect  on  the  Mojdavian 
boyards.  The  Vienna  papers  proclaimed  most  confidently  that 
Moldavia  was  opposed  to  the  Union  which  Wallachian  revo- 
lutionists were  endeavouring  to  impose  upon  her ;  and  the  Times 
and  Morning  Post  made  themselves  then,  as  they  have  continued 
since,  the  faithful  echoes  of  the  Vienna  press.  So  little  do  some 
of  our  leading  journals  know  about  the  Roumans,  that  the 
Globe  took  them  for  Sclavonians. 

The  death  of  caimacam  Balche,  early  in  1857,  gave  the  Porte 
an  opportunity  of  appointing  as  his  successor  a  more  energetic 
agent,  a  M.  Vogorides,  a  Fanariot,  who  took  his  measures 
for  fulfilling  the  prophecies  of  his  friends.  He  began  by  order- 
ing all  election  committees  to  be  dissolved,  and  the  addresses  of 
all  Unionist  candidates  to  be  seized.  Nothing  favourable  to  the 
Union  was  allowed  to  be  printed,  or,  if  printed  abroad,  allowed 
to  circulate.  People  accused  of  coalition  to  influence  the 
elections  were  thrown  into  prison.  There  were  no  means  of 
contradicting  the  most  monstrous  assertions.  A  false  circular, 
purporting  to  proceed  from  the  Unionist  committee,  stating  that 
the  Union  was  to  be  followed  by  a  partition  of  land,  and  by  the 
substitution  of  the  Catholic  for  the  Greek  rite,  was  allowed  to 
be  circulated,  and  the  Unionists  were  not  allowed  to  disavow  it. 
Every  functionary  who  appeared  even  lukewarm  was  dismissed. 
Villagers  had  to  sign  an  anti-Unionist  petition  under  the  lash. 
Men  were  imprisoned  with  threats  of  having  the  Union  whipped 
out  of  them  ;  others  were  banished  without  trial.  The  provosts 
of  the  thirty-four  corporations  of  Jassy  were  sent  for  to  sign  the 
anti-Unionist  petition ;  the  refractory  were  bi ought  by  gen- 
darmes ;  and  some  of  them  were  even  forced  to  sign  the  names 
of  different  members  of  their  corporations,  without  their  consent 
or  knowledge.  About  this  time,  the  consuls  of  France,  Russia, 
and  Prussia  made  an  ineffectual  remonstrance  against  the  total 
silencing  of  the  press.  The  English  consul  could  not  join  them. 
Can  that  have  been  genuine  English  policy  that  sealed  his  lips 
on  such  a  subject  ? 
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The  caimacam  managed  to  reduce  the  number  of  electors  to 
the  few  whom  he  thought  he  could  gain  or  browbeat  by  very- 
summary  processes,  the  invention  of  which  can  have  caused  no 
great  expenditure  of  ingenuity.  At  one  time  he  threatened  to 
disfranchise  all  unmarried  priests  : — a  ladies'  parliament  would 
doubtless  approve  of  making  matrimony  one  condition  of  pos- 
sessing the  right  of  suffrage.  Then  the  property  of  Unionists 
was  arbitrarily  undervalued;  men  who  had  estates  as  large  as 
German  duchies  were  declared  ineligible,  for  want  of  sufficient 
property  qualification.  The  lawyers  were  excluded  in  a  body, 
because  they  had  no  diplomas  from  foreign  universities.  Local 
authorities  were  forced  to  sign  blank  certificates  of  qualification, 
which  government  filled  up  as  it  pleased.  The  electoral  lists 
were  not  published  until  they  underwent  a  final  revision  from 
the  caimacam  and  the  Austrian  agent.  When  they  appeared, 
instead  of  the  2,000  large  landowners  who  ought  to  have  been 
inscribed,  there  were  but  350,  many  of  whom  had  no  right  to 
vote  at  all;  instead  of  20,000  small  proprietors,  there  were 
2,264 ;  the  whole  class  of  liberal  professions  was  represented  by 
11  electors;  the  rediesi  were  left  out  altogether;  while  the 
imposable  peasants  had  votes  in  the  first  degree ;  for  the  election 
of  their  representatives  took  place  by  two  degrees.  Protestations 
arose  from  all  quarters ;  but  the  persons  officially  appointed  to 
examine  into  the  validity  of  all  complaints  were  the  very  parties 
who  had  perpetrated  the  wrong.  In  those  insulting  and  derisory 
proceedings  the  Roumans  saw  the  hand  of  their  old  enemies,  the 
Greeks  of  Constantinople ;  and  they  did  not  as  yet  know  that 
they  would  be  sustained  by  any  of  the  great  powers ;  so  they 
complained  with  very  pardonable  bitterness  that  they  were 
worse  off  than  when  under  the  oppressive  protectorate  of  Russia. 
'The  Fanariots  know  all  the  secret  avenues  of  the  Sultan's 
council,  and  Moldo-Wallachia  is  too  rich  a  prey  that  they 
should  consent  to  let  it  escape.  As  long  as  these  fine  provinces 
are  not  definitively  organized,  as  long  as  they  are  given  over  to 
caprice  and  despotism,  the  Fanariot  can  continue  to  exercise  his 
marvellous  instinct  for  fishing  in  troubled  waters.  They  are  the 
relations  or  allies  of  every  candidate  for  power,  mixed  up  with 
every  subterraneous  intrigue,  and  with  every  personal  ambition 
that  agitates  the  divan.'  '  The  Roumans  are  the  only  people 
in  the  East  who  have  risen  against  Russia ;  they  are  also  the 
only  people  who,  under  the  protection  of  France  and  England, 
have  lost  everything,  so  that  they  are  reduced  at  this  moment  to 
the  state  of  an  Austrian  province  or  a  Turkish  pashalik.'  Another 
writer  tells  Austria  that,  in  making  an  accomplice  of  Turkey, 
she  hopes  at  once  to  save  her  own  interests,  depopularize  the 
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Turkish  government^  and  finally  profit  by  its  unpopularity.  But 
she  is  mistaken^  he  continues :  Russia  is  both  more  powerful  and 
more  skilled  in  corruption. 

The  election  presented  a  strange  spectacle.  The  greater  part 
of  those  to  whom  the  government  had  thought  it  safe  to  give  the 
suffrage^  abstained  from  exercising  the  privilege  :  of  138  priests 
on  the  list  of  the  secular  clergy,  for  instance,  but  three  recorded 
votes.  His  excellency  the  caimacam  was  prepared  for  this 
emergency.  Peasant  electors  were  brought  by  force  to  the  urns ; 
they  sometimes  escaped  from  the  attendant  gendarmes,  and  a 
regular  chase  ensued  upon  the  road ;  others  were  roused  in  their 
homes  at  night,  and  secured  in  time,  or  fled  half-dressed.  Out- 
rage and  violence  were  employed  in  some  cases,  and  respectable 
merchants  were  beaten  by  officials ;  but  generally  opposition 
votes  were  quietly  struck  through  with  the  pen.  In  the  district  of 
Vaslonio,  the  electors  heard  proclaimed  as  successful  candidate  a 
person  for  whom  not  one  of  them  had  voted.  The  electors  in 
the  first  degree  of  many  rural  communes  protest  that  they  were 
forced  to  sign  the  proces  verbal  for  the  government  nominee. 
The  sub -prefect  in  one  place  told  the  refractory  electors  that  it 
made  no  matter  to  them  who  was  chosen.  ^  Then  why  were 
we  brought  here  ?  ^  '  Indeed,  it  would  have  been  better  not 
to  have  called  you  together  at  all ! '  In  another  place  they  were 
kept  prisoners  until  three  in  the  morning :  when  their  power  of 
resistance  was  exhausted,  they  signed  their  own  names  and 
those  of  their  happier  colleagues  who  had  contrived  to  keep  out 
of  the  way.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  the  government 
nominees  were  everywhere  returned.^ 

Austria  could  not  let  so  much  and  such  successful  zeal  pass 
unrewarded ;  his  excellency  N.  Vogorides  received  the  order  of 
the  iron  crown.  The  same  courier  brought  nineteen  titles  and 
decorations,  and  it  was  observed  that  every  one  of  the  parties  so 
favoured  had  been  previously  decorated  by  Russia.  Indeed,  one 
of  them,  John  Cantacuzene,  had  been  known  of  old  by  the 
surname  of  '  the  Cossack.^ 

The  leaders  of  the  national  party  were  incessant  in  their 
exhortations  to  the  people  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  excited 
to  any  illegal  act :  hence  these  measures,  galling  as  they  were, 
provoked  no  riots ;  but  there  was  an  explosion  of  universal  in- 
dignation in  legal  shapes.  The  protestation  addressed  to  the 
European  commissioners  at  Bucharest,  on  June  20th,  1857,  was 
signed  by  immensely  more  electors  de  jure  than  had  appeared 

*  It  should  be  observed  that  the  cases  of  fraud  and  violence  mentioned  above  are  not 
mere  rumours ;  they  are  grievances  positively  and  formally  stated  by  the  persons  eou-^ 
cerncd,  in  their  appeals  to  the  European  commissioners  at  Bucharest. 
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on  the  government  lists.  Thereupon,  the  representatives  of 
France,  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Sardinia  expressed  to  the  Porte,  in 
nptes  couched  in  the  same  terms,  their  surprise  at  the  system  of 
violence  and  intimidation  that  had  been  pursued,  and  their  deter- 
mination not  to  recognise  a  divan  so  composed.  The  ambassadors 
of  Austria  and  England  not  only  refused  to  join  their  colleagues, 
but  also  encouraged  the  Porte  to  resist  their  demand  of  a  new 
and  impartial  election.  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  even  went 
to  the  length  of  continuing  his  opposition  after  the  British 
government  had  signified  to  him  that  it  should  cease. 

As  we  are  unwillingly  obliged  to  differ  from  his  lordship  on 
the  Rouman  question,  it  is  but  right  to  say  that  we  have  the 
most  unfeigned  respect  for  his  character,  and  the  most  unqualified 
admiration  for  his  general  career  as  our  representative  at  the 
Porte  in  most  critical  times.  Of  the  seventeen  years  of  his  last 
mission  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  with  the  Times  .-4/  During  the 
most  momentous  period  of  modern  Turkish  historyTfie  has  been 
the  controlling  spirit  of  the  Porte ;  incorruptible,  in  the  midst 
of  universal  corruption;  unterrificd,  while  all  around  him  were 
shrinking;  of  preternatural  activity,  with  sloth  and  apathy  on 
every  side ;  carrying  on  a  ceaseless  warfare  with  every  kind  of 
evil,  positive  or  negative,  w^hich  came  within  the  circuit  of  his 
view.  He  has  roused  a  lethargic  Sultan  into  action,  taught  self- 
seeking  pachas  honesty,  terrified  distant  governors  into  justice, 
foiled  the  sedition  of  Greeks,  restrained  the  cupidity  of  Armenians, 
protected  missionaries,  checked  Mussulman  persecution,  and 
extended  Christianrights.  In  short,  Turkey,  as  it  is  to-day,  is 
mainly  his  work ^.J^, /Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  is  hated  by  the 
enemies  of  Turkey  more  bitterly  than  any  Turkish  statesman, 
and  by  the  enemies  of  England  more  bitterly  than  any  British 
statesman,  with  one  exception.  But  he  is  hated  most  of  all 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  propagandists  in  the  Levant,  because 
he  hindered  them  from  crushing  the  American  missionaries,  and 
persecuting  their  converts  unto  death.  It  is  to  Jesuit  intrigues 
that  his  lordship  owes  the  hostility  of  French  journalists  in 
particular;  his  credit  with  the  Porte  having  been  dexterously 
represented  in  such  a  light  as  to  wound  the  jealousy  of  that 
susceptible  nation.  The  infirmities  of  his  temper  were  taken 
advantage  of,  and  trumpeted  over  Europe,  by  ceaseless  enemies ; 
nor  was  the  Times  itself  guiltless  in  this  respect,  though  it  owns 
to-day  that  those  very  defects  may  have  contributed  to  success 
in  his  peculiar  mission.  He  was  feared  by  the  Turkish  ministers, 
because  he  never  scrupled  to  tell  them  the  truth  angrily  and 
emphatically ;  he  was  liked  and  respected,  because  they  felt  in 
their  consciences  that  he  was  the  sincerest  friend  of  their  country. 
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Under  the  influence  of  these  mingled  feelings  he  was  called 
familiarly  the  little  Sultan,  and  could  do  more  at  Constantinople 
than  any  other  "man  living,  except  the  great  Sultan.  We  can 
even  forgive  his  lordship's  indiscretion  in  suspending  obedience 
to  his  instructions,  when  we  remember  that  a  similar  act  of 
haughty  independence  saved  Turkey  in  1853;  for  it  is  pretty 
well  known  in  diplomatic  circles,  that  it  was  his  advice  and 
personal  influence  that  determined  the  Porte  to  disregard  the 
Vienna  note,  and  to  force  the  Western  powers  to  protect  it  by 
boldly  declaring  war. 

We  believe  that  the  very  energy  and  whole-heartedness  with 
which  Lord  Stratford  has  thrown  himself  into  the  cause  of  the 
Porte,  and  identified  himself  with  its  interests,  has  made  him 
unconsciously  unjust  towards  the  Eouraans.  His  great  object 
is  to  strengthen  the  Turkish  Empire,  both  by  making  the  Sultan 
completely  master  of  distant  provinces,  and  by  raising  the 
inhabitants  in  the  scale  of  civilization;  but  he  overlooks  the 
peculiar  position  of  the  Roumans,  which  makes  the  policy  of 
concentration  in  this  case  an  interference  with  vested  rights,  as 
impolitic  as  it  is  unjust.  They  are  not  rayas ;  they  are  not  even 
subjects,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word ;  they  are  vassals.  Their 
princes  have  retained  not  only  the  formula  '  by  the  grace  of  God_,' 
but  also  the  sovereignty  implied  in  it,  having  enacted  lawSj 
received  and  dispatched  ambassadors,  made  treaties  of  alliance, 
peace,  commerce,  and  extradition,  from  1396  to  1854,  without 
ever  asking  the  ratification  of  the  Porte.  One  of  those  treaties 
was  with  England  in  1588  ;  the  two  last  were  with  Austria;  the 
others  with  Hungary,  Poland,  Transylvania,  and  with  Emperors 
of  Germany.  From  1829  to  1856  there  was  not,  properly  speak- 
ing, an  Ottoman  functionary  in  the  Principalities.  The  very 
naming  of  the  caimacams,  and  regulating  of  the  electoral  system, 
were  powers  conferred  by  the  Congress  of  Paris,  not  assumed  by 
the  Porte  as  of  right.  In  short,  the  sort  of  sovereignty  which 
Turkey  has  exercised  over  these  provinces  has  been  simply  the 
right  to  do  them  harm,  without  doing  itself  good ;  and  to 
continue  this  suicidal  policy,  or,  still  worse,  to  usurp  a  measure 
of  sovereignty  unwarranted  by  the  past,  would  only  throw 
them  into  the  arms  of  Russia,  and  make  them  sooner  or  later 
a  means  of  ruin  to  the  Empire,  instead  of  serving  as  a  barrier 
against  invasion.  ^  Think  you,'  says  a  writer  in  the  Star  of  the 
Danube,  '  Think  you  that  the  Turks  will  gain  by  alienating  from 
them  systematically  a  population  of  five  millions,  the  only 
Christian  vassals  in  the  Empire  who  are  neither  Greeks  nor 
Sclavonians?' 

Some  confidential  letters  addressed  to  the  caii^iacam  of  Mol- 
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davia,  by  various  relatives,  and  among  others  by  bis  brother-in- 
law,  M.  Mussurus,  the  Turkish  ambassador  at  London,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  opposite  party  by  some  mysterious  and  doubt- 
less discreditable  means,  and  were  published  in  different  papers. 
It  appears  from  them,  that  Lord  Palmerston  views  the  Rouman 
question  much  in  the  same  light  as  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe ; 
and  it  can  be  gathered  that  M.  Mussurus  took  care  to  instil  his 
views  into  the  mind  of  the  British  commissioner,  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer,  before  he  left  London  for  Bucharest.  The  secretary  of 
the  Greek  legation  at  London,  M.  A.  Vogorides,  brother  of  the 
caimacam,  writes  to  advise  him  to  conform  himself  in  everything 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Austrian  consul,  and  to  employ  all  persons 
recommended  by  him,  no  matter  how  ill- famed  they  may  be. 
'  The  question  is  not  one  of  morality,  or  of  good  or  bad  conduct, 
philosophically  considered;  but  it  is  one  of  the  rights  of  his 
Majesty,^  &c.  In  an  official  declaration,  the  caimacam  declares 
that  those  letters  were  stolen  from  him,  and  that  the  text  has 
been  disfigured ;  but  as  he  enters  into  no  detail,  we  cannot  but 
suspect  that  those  letters  present  an  authentic  and  disgraceful 
page  in  the  history  of  Fanariot  diplomacy.  The  Boumans  do 
not  complain  of  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  personally ;  but  they  say  that 
the  other  commissioners  who  were  hostile  to  their  claims  always 
put  him  forward,  in  order  to  make  the  national  party  feel  that 
liberal  England  was  against  them. 

After  a  visit  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  Osborne,  the  British 
government  forced  Lord  Stratford  to  yield.  Austria  could  not 
stand  alone,  and  so  in  August  the  Porte  cancelled  the  elections, 
and  ordered  the  country  to  be  consulted  again.  This  time  the 
national  party  triumphed  everywhere  in  both  provinces,  though 
there  was  neither  a  press  nor  liberty  for  public  meetings  in 
Moldavia,  and  but  a  press  under  censure  in  Wallachia.  The 
patriots  of  1848,  who  had  just  been  allowed  to  return  home,  were 
pretty  generally  elected  in  the  latter  province,  and  everything 
went  off  in  the  most  orderly  manner. 

The  Moldavian  divan  was  opened  on  the  3rd  of  October,  1857, 
in  the  midst  of  the  acclamations  of  an  immense  multitude 
assembled  from  thirty  miles  round.  The  opening  of  the  Wal- 
lachian  divan  took  place  eight  days  later.  In  both  cases, 
everybody  was  struck  by  the  simple  dignity  of  the  peasant 
deputies  of  the  rural  communes.  The  first  act  of  either  assembly 
was  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  protecting  powers ;  they  then 
proceeded  to  the  questions  with  which  all  men's  minds  were 
occupied.  On  the  19tli  of  October,  the  Moldavian  divan,  with 
but  two  dissentient  voices,  voted  the  following  summary  of  the 
first  and  most  urgent  wants  of  the  country: — 1.  The  rights  of 
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the  Principalities  to  be  respected^  and  particularly  that  of  self- 
governmentj  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  ancient  capitulations 
with  the  Sublime  Porte.  2i.  Union  of  the  Principalities  in 
one  state^  under  the  designation  of  Roumania.  3.  A  foreign 
hereditary  prince^  to  be  chosen  among  some  reigning  European 
dynasty,  his  heirs  to  be  educated  in  the  religion  of  the  country. 
4^  Neutrality  and  inviolability  of  the  new  state.  5.  Legis- 
Tative  power  to  be  confided  to  a  general  assembly,  in  which  all 
the  interests  of  the  nation  shall  be  represented.  This  vote  was 
accompanied  by  several  columns  of  explanatory  consideratUj 
from  which  our  limits  forbid  us  to  extract. 

On  the  21st  of  October,  the  Wallachian  divan,  containing 
among  its  members  two  ex-hospodars,  passed  unanimously  a 
statement  of  fundamental  wants,  agreeing  substantially  with 
that  of  the  sister  assembly.  Caimacam  Vogorides  actually  sup- 
pressed the  publication  of  the  official  bulletin  of  these  two  delibe- 
rations, and  of  the  reports  of  the  special  committees  that  preceded 
them. 

^We  desire  union,^  said  M.  Hourmousaki,  in  the  divan  at 
Jassy,  'because  we  are  weary  of  being  an  apple  of  discord 
between  rival  powers ;  because  we  are  weary  of  seeing  legions  of 
aspirants  for  the  hospodarate ;  because  we  want  no  more  hard 
farmers  of  power,  who  hasten  to  make  the  best  use  of  their 
short  lease,  trembling  lest  they  should  be  supplanted  by 
somebody  bidding  higher.  And  we  are  called  revolutionists, 
because  we  don't  want  to  be  conservative  of  such  a  state  of 
things.  What  is  it  that  we  are  asked  to  perpetuate  ?  Demoral- 
ization, corruption,  nepotism,  shamelessness,  impunity  of  evil 
at  the  summit  of  society  ! ' 

Ex-hospodar  Bibisco,  at  Bucharest:  'A  sort  of  instinct,  a 
secret  presentiment,  tells  us  that  time  presses,  and  that  political 
life  will  elude  our  grasp,  if  at  this  great  and  solemn  occasion, 
which  will  never  present  itself  again,  serious  measures  are  not 
taken  to  secure  a  better  future.' 

From  the  first  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
Ottoman  government  and  the  Moldo-Wallachians,  as  to  the 
very  purpose  for  which  the  divans  were  convoked.  The  former 
wished  it  to  be  understood  that  they  were  to  confine  themselves 
to  matters  of  internal  organization ;  the  latter  asserted  their 
right  to  treat  the  political  question  in  the  first  instance.  The 
firman  for  the  elections  ended  with  a  menace  in  the  shape  of  a 
recommendation  to  the  divan,  '  to  spare  us  the  pain  of  having 
to  devise  means  for  protecting  our  august  rights  of  lordship 
{suzerainte)  against  any  invasion  of  them.'  The  Wallachian 
assembly  was  so  far  from  accepting  the  limits  which  the  Porte 
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wished  to  put  to  its  deliberations,  that  it  refused  to  occupy  itself 
with  internal  wants  at  all,  saying  that  the  political  reconstitu- 
tion  of  the  country  was  the  only  question  between  it  and  the 
Congress  at  Paris,  and  that  the  Roumans  could  afterwards  settle 
their  internal  affairs  at  their  leisure.  By  persisting  in  this 
extreme  and  probably  unwise  determination,  it  rendered  its 
subsequent  sittings  barren  of  all  interest.  The  Moldavian  divan, 
on  the  contrary,  was  very  animated.  It  voted  as  desirable 
principles  to  be  put  in  practice  for  the  future,  the  equality  of  all 
Roumans  before  the  law,  the  equitable  and  general  distribution 
of  taxes,  the  accessibility  of  all  Roumans  to  all  the  functions  of 
the  state.  Complaining  of  the  arbitrary  arrests  that  had  fre- 
quently taken  place  on  the  sole  authority  of  the  prince,  it 
recorded  its  wish  for  a  Rouman  Habeas  corpus j  or  the  inviola- 
bility of  both  person  and  domicile,  except  under  predetermined 
circumstances,  and  at  the  order  of  the  proper  judge.  It  called 
for  a  strict  separation  of  the  legislative  and  executive  functions, 
the  Fanariot  princes  having  too  often  presumed  to  make  laws  by 
their  private  authority.  It  protested  against  the  exemption  of 
foreign  residents  in  the  Principalities  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
native  tribunals, — a  privilege  which  Moslem  usages  rendered 
necessary  in  Turkey  Proper,  but  which  had  been  productive  of 
the  greatest  abuses  in  Roumania.  It  voted  also  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  already  existing  liberty  of  all  forms  of  worship, 
'  except  the  restriction  stipulated  in  the  capitulations  with  the 
Porte,^  a  polite  way  of  saying  that  Mahometan  worship  alone 
remains  prohibited.  The  declaration  voted  asserts  that  the 
principle  of  religious  liberty  is  involved  in  the  Saviour's  com- 
mand to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves.  In  the  debate  upon 
this  subject,  M.  Cogalniceano  quoted  also  our  Lord's  saying. 
My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.  *  Let  every  one,  then,'  continued 
he,  ^  adore  God  according  to  his  conscience.  We  have  not  to 
settle  the  affairs  of  Heaven,  but  those  of  this  world.' 

The  Times  tries  to  discredit  all  these  resolutions,  as  mere 
imitations  of  the  French  National  Convention ;  but  this  is  to 
appeal  from  reason  to  prejudice.  What  are  all  the  great  prin- 
ciples admitted  in  the  first  French  revolution,  but  our  own 
civil  and  religious  liberties?  with  this  great  and  unfortunate 
difiference,  that  they  were  learned  as  a  theory,  rather  than 
won  by  slow  and  sure  experience.  Are  we  sorry  to  see  these 
principles  carried  out,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  Belgium  and 
Sardinia  ?  The  most  important  difference  between  our  institu- 
tions and  those  desired  by  the  Roumans  consists  in  the  absence 
from  their  scheme  of  an  hereditary  peerage  :  but  there  are  no 
historical  families  to  be  found,  except  in  the  dust ;  the  present 
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great  boyards  only  represent  the  worst  times  that  the  nation 
can  remember.  It  is  a  scaifolding  of  Byzantine  Mussulman  and 
Russian  functionaries,  altered  in  every  reign. 

The  only  debates  which  threatened  to  disturb  the  harmony  of 
the  assembly,  were  those  that  concerned  the  way  in  which  the 
total  emancipation  of  the  peasant  was  to  be  effected.  The  divan 
voted  the  abolition  of  forced  laboar,  and  the  establishment 
of  communal  properties;  but  it  was  unable  to  come  to  any 
conclusion  as  to  the  principle  to  be  followed  in  creating  those 
properties.  The  great  landed  interest  contended  that  the 
peasants  should  content  themselves  with  the  system  now  about 
to  be  tried  in  Russia ;  that  is,  the  villages  with  the  immediately 
adjoining  enclosures  to  constitute  the  commune,  the  land  gene- 
rally to  be  retained  by  the  boyards.  The  popular  interest,  on 
the  other  hand,  contended  strenuously  for  the  Prussian  system, — 
the  peasants  to  be  permitted  to  buy  up  at  a  low  price  all  the  land 
which  they  are  at  this  moment  allowed  to  cultivate  for  their 
subsistence.  It  is  a  question  which  will,  we  trust,  be  settled  by 
the  Congress  of  Paris ;  for  it  is  too  exciting  a  matter  to  be  left 
to  the  interested  parties  themselves.  We  regret  that  the  space 
at  our  disposal  does  not  allow  us  to  transcribe  in  full  the  sort  of 
memorial  presented  to  the  divan  by  the  sixteen  peasant  deputies, 
on  behalf  of  their  class;  we  can  only  quote  a  few  mutilated 
paragraphs : — 

'  To  this  day  all  the  heaviest  burdens  of  the  state  have  pressed  upon 
us.  We  have  been  alone  in  paying  the  capitation  tax,  in  furnishing 
conscripts,  in  feeing  every  functionary,  administrator,  magistrate,  and 
gendarme  ;  we  alone  have  had  to  give  our  unrequited  labour  for  roads 
and  bridges,  and  for  the  gratuitous  transport  of  every  foreign  invader's 
baggage.  During  rigorous  winters  we  have  had  to  convey  foreign 
armies  to  the  Danube,  and  beyond  it ;  and  when  our  overworked  and 
starved  oxen  dropped  dead,  we  have  had  to  take  their  place,  while  our 
families  suffered  from  hunger  at  home ;  for  our  own  authorities  took 

from  us  what  the  enemy  left  The  law  of  forced  labour  has  been 

so  interpreted  as  to  become  more  intolerable  every  year:  our  toil  has 
been  increased,  and  the  land  allotted  for  subsistence  diminished,  and 
we  don't  utter  a  complaint ;  the  prefect  beats  us,  the  sub-prefect 
beats  us,  the  gendarme  beats  us,  the  tax-gatherer  beats  us,  the  boj^ard 
beats  us,  the  steward  beats  us.  Our  crops  perish,  while  the  landlord's 
maize  glitters  like  gold  in  his  garner ;  our  communal  funds,  which 
ought  to  present  millions  of  piastres  economized,  prove  to  be  like  casks 

without  a  bottom  But  God  could  not  forget  us  ;  and  in  His  mercy 

He  has  touched  the  hearts  of  the  most  powerful  Monarchs  of  the  world, 
so  that  we  may  now  proclaim  aloud  the  cause  of  all  our  sufferings. 
Let  all  remembrance  of  the  past  be  banished  from  our  minds  !  There 
are  still  among  our  lords  men  that  fear  God  ;  they  know  that  there 
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was  a  time  when  they  were  our  fathers,  and  we  were  their  children, 
and  that  the  decay  of  our  class,  and  of  the  institutions  of  our  country, 
dates  from  the  Fanariot  princes.  It  is  our  heart's  desire  that  every 
rank  may  live  in  ])eace  on  the  venerable  soil  of  Roumania,  that  the 
whole  nation  may  increase  and  prosper ;  as  it  is  written,  The  city  that 
is  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.' 

Part  of  the  British  press — the  Daily  News,  Morning  Herald, 
Examiner,  Daily  Telegraph  and  Press — iiave  supported  the 
claims  of  the  Roumans ;  and  to  these  journals  we  may  add  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  in  an  able  article  for  April,  1857  :  but  the 
greater  part  have  taken  the  other  side,  as  was  natural;  for 
the  arguments  against  the  Union  have  the  advantage  of  recom- 
mending themselves  at  first  sight  to  those  who  have  no  special 
acquaintance  with  the  subject ;  and,  as  the  Roumans  complain, 
Russia  and  Austria  alone,  of  all  Europe,  are  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  its  bearings,  having  studied  it  with  reference  to 
their  own  interests. 

The  Roumans,  it  is  pretended,  aim  at  total  independence,  or, 
as  this  objection  is  put  in  a  Turkish  circular  of  December,  1856, 
^Instead  of  two  provinces  revolving  in  their  proper  sphere,  and  only 
seeking  for  that  material  and  domestic  well-being,  which  would 
enable  them  to  live  happy  under  the  tutelary  guardianship  of, 
and  under  the  laws  guaranteed  by,  the  Empire,  when  we  should 
have  a  half-independent  state,  its  very  nature  and  form  would 
create  for  it  objects  of  ambition/  This  objection  overlooks  the 
fact,  that  the  growing  trade,  upon  which  the  future  prosperity 
of  the  Principalities  will  altogether  depend,  passes  under  the 
walls  of  Constantinople ;  so  that  to  reduce  them  to  obedience  in 
any  future  attempt  to  shake  off  a  merely  nominal  tribute,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  send  an  army  across  the  Danube,  nor  even  a 
fleet  to  its  mouth ;  the  Turks  may  effectually  blockade  Roumania, 
without  leaving  their  own  capital !  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
Roumans,  like  all  Latin  nations,  may  set  too  much  importance 
on  the  form  of  government,  and  forget  that  liberty  itself  is 
nothing  without  moral  strength  to  profit  by  it ;  but  they  urge 
modest  economical  reasons  in  favour  of  the  Union,  enough  of 
themselves  to  justify  it,  unless  major  reasons  can  be  brought 
against  them  from  some  other  point  of  view. 

The  Times  reproaches  the  Rouman  aristocracy  with  its 
corruption,  and  the  nation  in  general  with  a  want  of  vitality ; 
but  it  is  unfair  to  expect  any  thing  else  from  a  country  where 
three  foreign  powers  with  different  views  have  been  putting 
every  honest  man  out  of  the  way.  Strangers  only  see  the  great 
boyards;  and  they  present,  we  believe,  nearly  the  worst  specimen 
of  the  country.    This  is  the  class  that  has  been  educated  in 
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political  corruption  for  generations ;  that  was  slavishly  devoted 
to  Russia,  and  now  furnishes  its  contingent  of  partisans  to 
Austria,  if,  indeed,  they  be  not  still  Muscovite  in  their  hearts. 
But  we  have  shown  that  there  is  a  rapidly  increasing  middle 
class,  as  there  is  a  rapidly  increasing  band  of  patriots  among  the 
boyards.  They  carried  the  elections  for  the  divans  by  acclamation; 
and  with  the  increasing  prosperity  of  a  well- governed  country, 
they  surely  ought  to  be  strong  enough  to  prevent  a  reaction. 
Much  that  has  been  said  among  us  of  the  immorality  and 
incapacity  of  the  Rouman  aristocracy  has  stung  them  to  the 
quick.  '  The  English  Government  and  English  press  may  be 
able  to  crush  the  Principalities,  and  deliver  over  five  millions  of 
Christians  to  an  oppression  more  abject  than  that  under  which 
they  groaned  before  the  late  war ;  but  let  them  not  add  insult 
to  injustice.^  So  writes  the  Etoile.  Truth,  however,  obliges  us 
to  say,  that  the  five  millions  we  so  often  hear  of  are  really  little 
more  than  four. 

The  assertion  that  opposition  to  the  Union  tends  to  deliver 
the  Roumans  over  to  oppression,  is  not  the  mere  declamation 
for  which  it  might  be  taken  by  the  uninitiated.  It  is  certain 
that  if  the  state  of  this  people  be  not  made  better,  it  will  be 
made  much  worse.  The  policy  of  the  Porte  for  the  last  two 
years  has  been  systematically  directed  to  the  object  of  changing 
the  present  anomalous  and  provisional  state  of  things,  for  one  of 
definitive  subjection.  Hence  the  interference  for  the  first  time 
in  history  with  matters  of  internal  legislation^  such  as  the 
silencing  of  the  Moldavian  press ;  hence  in  every  firman  the 
affectation  of  calling  the  provinces  '  an  integral  part  of  his 
Highness^  dominions ;  ^  hence  the  eagerness  to  seize  the  advantage 
presented  by  the  ignorance  or  inadvertence  of  the  Congress  of 
Paris,  and  to  name  caimacams  more  dependent  than  was  ever 
pacha  of  Bagdad  or  Damascus.  The  Turkish  circulars  confound 
the  Roumans  with  the  rayas  generally,  and  studiously  avoid 
mentioning  the  collective  guarantee  of  the  powers  of  Europe. 
The  summoning  of  the  divan  is  called,  in  the  act  of  convoca- 
tion, a  privilege  granted  by  the  government  of  the  Sultan ;  and 
again,  ^  It  was  thought  fit  to  consult  the  people  upon  the  mea- 
sures of  internal  amelioration,^  &c. ;  thus  at  once  keeping  the 
Congress  out  of  sight,  and  evading  the  purpose  for  which  the 
Congress  wished  the  nation  to  be  consulted.  We  will  not  dis- 
pute about  the  word  suzerainte  inserted  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  to 
express  the  relation  between  the  Porte  and  its  vassals ;  for  it 
would  be  impossible  to  define  precisely  that  confused  relation  by 
any  term  borrowed  from  either  feudal  or  modern  usages  :  but  it 
is  evident  that  there  is  now  an  intention  of  taking  advantage  of 
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the  ambiguity  of  the  word.  In  February,  1856,  at  a  conference 
held  at  Constantinople  by  the  Turkish  ministers  and  European 
ambassadors,  mention  was  freely  made  of  the  capitulations  with 
Wallachia, — not  a  word  was  said  of  those  made  with  Moldavia ; 
of  course,  because  the  latter  were  more  favourable  to  Rouman 
nationality.  In  October  last,  Aali  Pacha  went  further,  and 
treated  the  capitulations  with  both  provinces  as  a  dead  letter, 
saying  that  the  original  documents  are  nowhere  to  be  found, 
and  they  were  frequently  violated  by  the  Moldo-Wallachians 
themselves.  A  memorandum  of  the  Wallaehian  divan  justly 
replied  to  this,  that  the  contents  of  the  capitulations  are  known 
by  the  versions  repeatedly  promulgated  by  the  Porte  itself ;  and, 
furthermore,  that  this  is  the  only  documentary  evidence  of  the 
Porters  right  to  receive  tribute. 

The  writer  in  the  Eclectic,  already  alluded  to,  observes  that 
the  oldest  of  the  capitulations  was  signed  sixty  years  before 
Constantinople  became  an  Ottoman  city,  and  all  the  rest  at  a 
time  when  regions  now  an  integral  part  of  the  empire,  such  as 
Bosnia  and  Epirus,  had  yet  to  be  conquered ;  so  that  they  have 
been  entirely  superseded  by  circumstances,  and  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  defunct  mediaeval  documents,  any  attempt  to  revive 
the  authority  of  which  is  but  a  pettifogging  quibble.  Now  we 
are  quite  aware  that,  with  attorney  cases,  possession  is  nine 
points  of  law,  and  that  the  capitulations  are  not  to  be  taken 
apart  from  the  subsequent  relations  of  Turkey  and  the  Princi- 
palities, which  are  their  commentary  and  complement.  Thus, 
after  1462,  and  again  after  1600,  the  Porte  had  the  right  to 
treat  Wallachia  as  a  conquered  country.  However,  it  did  not 
do  so;  it  contented  itself  with  appointing  the  hospodars,  and 
voluntarily  resumed  compliance  with  the  most  striking  stipu- 
lation of  the  treaties, — that  no  Turk  should  establish  his  dwelling 
or  his  worship  north  of  the  Danube.  Such  a  fact  as  this,  one 
so  contrary  to  all  Moslem  habits,  formally  establishes  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Roumans  and  the  Christian  subjects  of  the 
Porte.  The  tierra  Romanesca  has  never  been  won  for  the 
crescent;  the  mosque,  the  symbol  of  conquest,  has  never  cast 
its  shadow  upon  the  soil.  And  is  Christian  Europe  now  to  help 
forward  this  Turkish  project  of  conquest  ?  Is  the  war  of  1854-6 
to  end  by  the  subjugating  of  a  Christian  people  to  the  Moslem 
yoke  ?  The  western  powers  undertook  to  sustain  Turkey,  and 
it  in  turn  was  to  emancipate  its  Christian  subjects,  and  give 
them  political  equality.  Now,  Turkey  has  been  notoriously  un- 
faithful to  its  engagements.  For  the  promised  admission  of 
rayas  to  its  armies,  it  has  substituted  the  making  them  pay  for 
the  privilege  of  not  serving.  But,  in  any  case,  the  hour  in  which 
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emancipation  is  claimed  for  others,  and  pashaliks  are  passing 
away,  would  be  badly  chosen  for  acquiescing  in  the  destruction 
of  Rouman  independence.  '  If  you  tie  us  to  a  carcase/  say  the 
Roumans,  '  we  can  expect  nothing  from  it  but  putrefaction ; ' 
and  they  are  right.  What  progress  or  civilization  are  to  be  ex- 
pected under  a  legislation  derived  from  the  Koran  ?  The  Turks 
have  everything  to  learn ;  we  are  trying  to  raise  and  strengthen 
them,  in  spite  of  the  wrong  principles  that  are  at  the  bottom  of 
their  whole  political  organization ;  but  let  us  not  gratuitously 
render  matters  worse  by  bringing  fresh  millions  more  com- 
pletely under  confessedly  deleterious  influences. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  said,  that  we  are  arguing  against  an 
imaginary  danger.  The  Congress  about  to  meet  will  never  en- 
dorse the  pretensions  of  Turkey ;  it  will  confine  itself  to  internal, 
social,  and  administrative  improvements,  conferring  upon  the 
Roumans  real  benefits,  and  only  refusing  them  the  imaginary 
and  perilous  advantage  of  a  semi-independence.  Be  it  so;  in- 
deed, we  are  ourselves  persuaded  that  the  protecting  powers 
cannot  in  1858  grant  the  Principalities  less  than  Russia  pro- 
cured for  them  in  1829.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that 
everything  that  can  be  said  against  making  the  Principalities  a 
pashalik  applies,  though  with  mitigated  force,  to  every  arrange- 
ment short  of  union  under  an  hereditary  prince.  How  can  any 
system  of  choosing  princes  for  life  be  secured  from  the  extrava- 
gance, depredation,  and  demoralization  that  characterize  that 
form  of  government  ?  A  prince  who  has  but  a  life  interest  in 
power  will  inevitably  direct  his  energies  to  accumulate  wealth 
for  his  family,  instead  of  identifying  himself  with  the  welfare  of 
his  people.  We  take  for  granted  that  Congress  will  determine 
that  the  hospodars  are  to  be  chosen  for  life,  and  that  will  be  an 
improvement  on  the  old  system :  but  the  Kings  of  Poland  used 
to  be  elected  for  life,  and  that  degree  of  limited  stability  did  not 
save  the  state.  Catherine  II.,  and  Erederick  the  Great,  knew 
what  they  were  about  when  they  mutually  guaranteed  that  they 
would  allow  no  one  to  change  this  form  of  government,  or,  as 
they  hypocritically  put  it,  to  deprive  the  Polish  republic  of  the 
right  of  free  election.  Any  half  measure  wiU  have  the  most 
disastrous  efffect  on  the  Rouman  mind,  and,  indeed,  on  the 
Christians  of  the  East  generally,  disposing  them  to  set  lightly 
by  our  promises  and  our  generosity,  and  to  turn  to  Russia  as 
the  only  power  from  which  effectual  protection  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. 

Ancient  Rome  perished  partly  because  she  had  destroyed  the 
nationalities  that  should  have  been  dykes  around  her.  Modern 
Turkey  has  successively  lost  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Egypt ;  and  it 
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is  remarkable  that  the  two  last  states,  as  semi-independent 
vassals,  were  of  much  more  use  to  h«er  in  the  late  war  than  they 
would  have  been  had  they  remained  misgoverned  provinces. 
The  question  is  one  of  strength  or  weakness  for  the  northern 
frontier.  Would  it  not  have  been  better  for  Turkey,  had  Rou- 
mania  been  made  a  Christian  Egypt  a  hundred  years  ago  ?  Who 
is  likely  to  be  the  most  vigilant  sentinel  on  the  Danube, — the 
lethargic  Turk,  or  the  inhabitants  on  the  spot  ? 

But  is  the  garrison  really  well-disposed  ?  Is  not  its  religion 
enough  to  secure  its  attachment  to  Russia?  Religion, — this  is 
indeed  the  weak  point  in  the  argument  of  the  advocate  for  the 
Roumans.  The  whole  civilization  of  a  people,  both  in  kind  and 
in  degree,  depends  on  its  religion ;  and,  alas  !  the  Greek  Church 
is  lower  in  the  scale  of  Christianity  than  the  Romish,  as  low  as 
the  Armenian :  to  find  anything  worse  we  should  have  to  go  to 
the  Copts  or  the  Abyssinians.  The  religion  of  the  Roumans, 
we  must  own,  forces  us  to  doubt  of  their  political  future,  and  to 
look  upon  the  experiment  which  would  give  them  practical  inde- 
pendence with  anything  but  certainty  of  success.  We  look  upon 
it,  however,  as  the  most  just,  and  the  least  hazardous,  of  the 
alternatives  before  us;  and  what  we  fear  in  the  influence  of 
Greek  religion  upon  the  Roumans  is  not  so  much  the  creation 
of  direct  sympathy  with  Russia,  as  that  general  keeping  down 
of  moral  tone  which  would  hinder  the  aristocracy  and  middle 
class  from  attaining  the  sound  integrity  necessarj^  to  save  their 
independence.  The  Greek  Church  does  not,  like  the  Roman, 
tend  to  absorb  nationalities,  but  exhibits  half  a  dozen  separate 
church  organizations :  the  election  of  the  Rouman  metropolitans 
is  notified  for  formes  sake  to  their  elder  spiritual  brother,  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  but  he  exercises  no  positive  juris- 
diction over  them.  With  the  Russian  Church  in  particular  the 
Roumans  sympathize  but  partially.  'We  do  not  recognise,^ 
writes  a  Moldo-Wallachian,  the  successor  of  Peter  the  Great 
as  a  religious  authority,  nor  admire  the  servile  system  of  St. 
Petersburg.  We  prefer  the  authority  of  patriarchs  to  that  of 
Csesars.  It  is  from  Rome,  moreover,  that  the  autocratic  system 
has  borrowed  the  indissolubility  of  marriages  and  the  non- 
election  of  bishops.'  The  secular  Rouman  clergy,  the  parish 
priests,  desire  no  foreign  sceptre ;  the  monks  do  so  notoriously, 
and  it  is  through  them  that  Russia  has  always  tried  to  exercise 
her  influence ;  but  they  are  despised  by  the  people,  with  whom 
the  epithet  Greceasca  is  as  much  a  term  of  contempt  as  Grceculus 
esuriens  was  with  J uvenal ;  so  that  the  hostility  between  regular 
and  secular  clergy  tells  against  the  popularity  of  Russia,  '  that 
pious  nation,'  as  she  is  sarcastically  called,  '  the  friend  of  Greek 
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iGonkery.'  It  was  practically  Russia  that,  through  the  hegou- 
menoi,  administered  the  affairs  of  these  its  indefatigable  auxili- 
aries ;  but  if  the  Roumans  are  allowed  to  be  their  own  masters, 
one  of  their  first  measures  will  be  to  secularize  the  management 
of  this  vast  property.  The  patriarch  of  Constantinople  having 
been  recently  encouraged  by  the  Porte  to  claim  a  sort  of  juris- 
diction over  the  Rouman  metropolitans,  the  Moldavian  divan 
appointed  a  committee  to  examine  the  question,  and,  upon  its 
report,  asserted  the  independence  of  their  national  Church, 
proving  it,  in  the  first  instance,  by  sy nodical  letters  in  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  John  Palaeologus,  and  of  Alexander  the  Good, 
prince  of  Moldavia  during  the  first  thirty- two  years  of  the 
fifteenth  century ;  secondly,  by  the  ecclesiastical  code  in  vigour 
since  1652 ;  thirdly,  by  the  testimony  of  the  historian,  prince 
Demetrius  Cantemir ;  fourthly,  by  a  firman  of  the  Porte ;  fifthly, 
by  the  organic  instrument  of  1831.  This  vote  was  called  a 
revolutionary  measure  by  the  Vienna  press;  and  the  Times, 
without  knowing  anything  of  the  matter,  did  not  fail  to  repeat 
the  accusation.  The  degree  of  influence  which  community  of 
religion  exercises  should  be  decided  by  experience,  and  not  by 
mere  theorizing;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Roumans  experience 
has  shown  that  identity  of  religion  was  not  enough  to  dispose 
them,  as  a  people,  in  favour  of  Russia,  even  when  they  were 
trodden  under  foot,  and  received  protection  from  no  quarter  but 
Russia :  how  much  less  is  it  to  be  feared,  if  they  become  a  free 
people  under  the  protection  of  united  Europe  ! 

But  all  this  agitation  about  the  Union  has  been  suggested  by 
Russia,  we  are  told :  she  gives  her  voice  for  it,  and  that  is 
enough  to  show  that  we  ought  to  vote  against  it.  Russia,  says  a 
Rouman,  in  answer  to  this  argument,  is  but  the  phantom  of 
greatness ;  it  has  always  been  building  on  illusions  that  it  has 
had  the  art  to  propagate.  If  you  want  to  increase  its  prestige 
in  Roumania,  you  need  only  say  that  the  call  for  union  is  a 
Russian  intrigue ;  for  you  will  thereby  make  its  counsels  one 
with  our  aspirations.  The  fact  is,  on  the  contrary,  '  in  joining 
France  on  the  question  of  the  Union,  Russia  tries  to  seize  the  beau 
rSle ;  she  does  not  wish  for  the  Union  any  more  than  Austria 
does,  she  cannot  wish  for  it ;  but  she  pretends  to  do  so,  in  order 
to  prove  her  generosity,  her  liberality,  and  to  exhibit  herself  to 
all  eyes  as  the  ally  of  the  victorious  power.^  This  explanation 
of  Russian  policy  is  universal  among  the  writer's  countrymen. 
They  remember  how  violently  the  late  Emperor  Nicholas 
expressed  himself,  in  1848,  against  the  establishment  of  an 
independent  Roumania;  and  they  believe  that  the  present 
cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  affects  to  wish  for  the  Union,  as  the 
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best  way  to  hinder  it.  It  is  certainly  remarkable,  that  all  the 
old  Russian  partisans  are,  to  borrow  an  Americanism,  rabid 
anti-Unionists.  One  of  caimacam  Vogorides^  greatest  supporters 
is  bishop  Suhopan,  who  in  1853  called  upon  the  people  from 
the  pulpit  to  take  up  arms  for  the  orthodox  faith.  We  do  not 
suppose  that  this  clique  has  received  any  secret  instructions 
from  its  old  patron,  but  it  must  possess  the  instinct  that  its 
present  attitude  is  no  unpardonable  oflPence.  The  Russian 
journal  in  Belgium  too,  the  Nord,  supports  the  Union  in  a  very 
reserved  and  shuffling  way,  with  an  evident  absence  of  hearti- 
ness. The  real  calculation  of  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg 
must  be  something  of  this  sort :  '  The  Union  is  a  disadvantage  : 
for  J  assy  is  within  a  few  hours  of  our  frontier,  and  if  the  pro- 
vinces were  kept  apart,  Moldavia  could  be  more  easily  closed 
against  the  West :  but  the  appointment  of  an  hereditary  prince 
is  a  greater  evil  still.  Perhaps  by  supporting  the  Union  we  may 
find  means  the  better  to  hinder  the  greater  evil ;  besides,  if  we 
oppose  the  Rouman  people  altogether,  we  set  them  irrecoverably 
against  us.  Let  us  therefore  support  the  Union  nominally :  if  it 
be  rejected  by  the  Congress,  so  much  the  better;  if  it  pass,  we 
shall  at  least  have  gained  in  popularity  what  we  lose  in 
opportunity.^ 

'  Roumania  would  prove  a  second  Greece,  an  advanced  post  of 
the  Russian  Empire.^  There  is  this  great  difference  at  the  out- 
set, that  the  Roumans  know  the  Russians  as  bad  neighbours,  to 
whom  they  would  never  give  themselves  up  except  in  despair ; 
the  Greeks  know  them  as  powerful  and  distant  protectors.  In  a 
work  published  by  the  celebrated  Count  de  Mirabeau,  in  1788, 
there  appears  a  remarkable  memoir  drawn  up  by  some  Austrian 
general  officers,  in  1774,  in  answer  to  questions  dictated  by  the 
cabinet  of  Vienna.  They  speak  of  the  Rouman  peasants  as 
undergoing  all  sorts  of  oppression  and  injustice  from  the 
boyards :  the  latter,  it  is  said,  feel  great  hostility  to  Austria ; 
the  peasants  would  have  wished  to  belong  to  Russia,  'but, 
having  been  recently  occupied  by  the  Russians,  they  have 
learned  to  know  the  real  value  of  the  government  for  which 
they  sighed.^  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  have  learned  it  still 
better  during  the  eighty-four  years  that  have  elapsed  since  this 
was  written. 

We  believe  the  inordinate  increase  of  Russian  power  to  be  the 
great  danger  for  the  present  and  for  some  future  generations.  The 
ambitious  projects  of  that  cabinet  are  but  too  well  seconded  by  the 
massive  strength  of  its  own  prodigious  and  generally  "homogeneous 
population,  by  the  relationship  of  race  with  twenty-five  millions  of 
Sclavonic  subjects  of  Austria  and  Turkey,  and  by  the  relation- 
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ship  of  religion  with  these  and  some  eight  or  ten  millions  more. 
Russia,  like  the  old  Romans,  has  always  quarrels  in  reserve  for 
the  opportune  moment,  a  capital  of  blood  and  spoils ;  but  in  this 
more  powerful  than  ancient  Rome, — the  nucleus  of  native  popula- 
tion is  immensely  larger,  and  religious  instincts  are  transformed 
into  elements  of  conquest.  We  have  faith  in  the  destinies  of 
England  and  of  the  world ;  but  we  will  not  conceal  from  ourselves 
that  more  unlikely  events  have  come  to  pass  than  would  be  the 
breaking  up  of  both  the  Austrian  and  Turkish  Empires  to  the 
aggrandizement  of  Russia,  and  the  establishment  of  a  power  such 
as  the  world  has  never  seen,  no,  not  under  Napoleon  I., — a  power 
reigning  in  the  Baltic,  the  Archipelago,  and  the  Adriatic,  giving 
law  to  Europe,  and  comforting  the  multitude  of  its  subjects  for 
the  absence  of  every  liberty  by  the  splendour  of  this  slavery. 
As  long  as  Europe  is  disquieted  by  the  possibility,  however  faint, 
of  such  a  triumph  of  barbarism,  so  long  must  the  possession  and 
security,  or  else  neutrality,  of  the  Moldo-Wallachian  territory 
remain  of  an  importance  that  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  ^  The 
world^s  centre  of  gravity  is  on  the  Lower  Danube,^  said  the 
sagacious  Talleyrand.  The  gate  of  the  world  was  already  disputed 
on  the  Danube  between  Roman  and  barbarian  eighteen  centuries 
ago ;  and  if  the  Rhine  has  since  then  supplanted  it  in  importance 
for  a  time,  it  will  never  do  so  again.  The  lower  Danube  is  the 
weak  point  of  Europe,  and  no  short-sighted  philanthropy  should 
hinder  us  from  using  every  lawful  means  to  prevent  Russian 
extension  in  this  valuable  quarter.  We  have  the  right  not  to 
allow  its  population,  if  they  were  so  disposed,  to  bring  one  of  the 
greatest  of  calamities  upon  Europe  and  upon  themselves.  But  do 
we  weaken  Russia  by  throwing  the  Roumans  into  its  arms  ?  That 
is  the  practical  question.  The  Roumans  themselves  are  willing 
to  tell  us  what  they  think  of  the  matter. 

'  The  war  has  removed  from  our  frontiers  the  dangers  that  threatened 
them  on  the  side  of  Russia :  it  is  Austria  now  that  takes  the  place  of 
Russia,  who  at  least  defended  us  against  the  encroachments  of  Turkey  ; 
and  it  is  thought  this  will  prove  a  mean  of  combating  the  sympathies 
for  Russia  that  may  exist  among  us.  Then  the  sooner  Europe  is  unde- 
ceived the  better  We  will  be  the  allies  of  the  Porte,  but  we  never 

will  be  rayas  !  If  we  are  not  to  be  independent,  if  we  must  have  a  master, 
at  least  we  will  choose  a  powerful  one.  The  stronger  he  be,  the  more 
bearable  our  servitude.  Between  Austria  that  covets  us,  Russia  that 
desires  us,  Turkey  that  holds  us,  we  must  make  a  choice,  and  most 

assuredly  the  choice  will  not  fall  upon  the  last  The  surest  way 

to  ruin  the  influence  of  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  in  this  country, 
is  to  borrow  Russia's  own  weapons,  to  give  to  Europe  the  part  that 
this  cabinet  has  been  playing  alone  for  more  than  a  century.    It  is  to 
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substitute  the  collective  and  disinterested  protection  of  the  great  powers 

for  the  exclusive  and  interested  protection  of  the  Czar  Has  the 

separation  of  the  two  provinces  been  an  obstacle  to  the  views  of  the 
Russian  cabinet  ?  Has  it  not  rather  favoured  them  ?  You  cannot 
help  the  existence  of  community  of  religion  from  of  old  between  Russia 
and  Roumania ;  you  cannot  hinder  their  frontiers  from  touching ;  but 
you  may  so  act,  that  it  may  not  be  their  interest  to  recur  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Czars  Is  it  just  to  have  us  tossed  about  according  to 

the  vacillations  of  the  divan  at  Stamboul  ?  to  take  no  account  of  our 
interests  or  sympathies,  but  to  impose  upon  us  the  interests  or  sym- 
pathies of  others  ?  Allies  of  Turkey,  as  long  as  you  please  ;  but  vassals 
of  Russia  or  Austria,  never ! ' 

The  Roumans  have  surely  had  good  cause  to  abhor  and  to 
despise  Turkey.  It  promised  solemnly  to  defend  their  frontiers, 
and  has  given  away  whole  provinces.  It  opens  the  door  to  Austria 
now,  as  it  did  once  to  Russia.  Its  protectorate  consists  practically 
in  hesitating  to  whom  it  is  to  hand  them  over.  Yet  notwith- 
standing all  this,  the  Roumans  are  only  anxious  to  be  protected 
against  the  iron  dominion  of  such  masters  as  Austria  or  Russia, 
by  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  the  Sultan.  ^  The  Turks  are  very 
good  when  they  remain  Turks,  and  donH  make  themselves 
Austrians  or  Russians.^  'What  Moldo-Wallachia  fears  more 
than  anything  is  a  feeble,  hesitating  Turkey,  turning  incessantly 
from  Russia  to  Austria,  and  vice  versa,  making  the  Principalities 
the  everlasting  battle-ground  of  Muscovite  and  Austrian  intrigue.' 
Impose  upon  this  people  in  earnest  the  yoke  of  either  Turkey  or 
Austria,  and  what  it  may  cost  them  we  cannot  calculate,  but 
assuredly  it  will  cost  British  statesmen  the  bitterest  regret. 

The  warmth  with  which  France  supports  the  claims  of  the 
Roumans  has  not  perhaps  been  altogether  without  weight  in 
determining  the  English  government  to  take  the  opposite  side. 
France  has  responded  too  readily  to  the  interested  advances  of 
Russia  since  the  peace.  The  ungenerous  attempts  of  the  French 
public,  with  the  indirect  countenance  of  the  court,  to  depreciate 
the  British  army  and  its  exploits  in  the  Crimea,  must  have 
created  just  indignation  in  the  minds  of  British  statesmen  and 
publicists.  But  the  poor  Roumans  should  not  suffer  for  the 
faults  of  our  vain-glorious  allies.  We  will  not  venture  to  afl&rm 
that  there  were  no  selfish  views  connected  with  the  sympathy  of 
Napoleon  III.  for  their  cause.  It  would  doubtless  be  agreeable 
to  the  Emperor  to  have  a  French  dynasty  established  in  Moldo- 
Wallachia.  But,  with  the  exception  of  the  Univers  and  Union 
Catholique,  whose  ultramontanism  makes  them  the  warm  advo- 
cates of  Austria,  French  writers,  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  are  so 
unanimous,  that  we  are  constrained  to  look  upon  the  public 
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feeling  as  one  of  unselfish  sympathy  with  a  kindred  race,  a  lost 
sister  just  recovered ;  and  of  course  this  feeling  awakens  a  most 
enthusiastic  response  from  the  Eoumans.  They  have  passed 
through  the  hands  of  more  oppressors  than  any  other  people, 
except  the  Jews ;  but  never  before  did  they  meet  with  a  nation 
disposed  to  befriend  them.  The  influence  of  England  has  alto- 
gether given  way  to  that  of  France.  Here  is  an  extract  from  a 
letter  from  Jassy  to  a  Brussels  paper  : — 

'  One  thing  that  afflicts  us  here  is,  that  the  English  government 
should  have  abandoned  us.  English  ideas,  in  matters  of  civil  liberty, 
were  the  admiration  of  many ;  much  was  expected  from  the  people 
which  boasts  of  having  founded  liberty  on  a  solid  base.  But  what 
are  we  to  think  when  we  see  English  policy  associated  with  that  of 
Austria  ?  The  English  are  said  to  be  angry,  because  at  this  moment 
we  have  more  sympathy  with  the  French  nation.  But  could  it  be 
otherwise  ?  Is  it  not  France  that  has  made  our  national  fibre  vibrate 
by  twice  proposing,  in  the  councils  of  diplomacy,  this  popular  wish, — 
the  Union  of  the  Principalities  ?  Is  not  the  French  government  the 
only  one  that  has  remembered  us  ?  Is  it  not  French  writers  that 
defended,  and  still  defend  most  warmly,  our  cause  ?  ' 

Here  is  part  of  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord  Cowley : — 

'  It  is  not  so  simple  a  thing  to  change  measures  as  diplomatists 
imagine.  When  England  abandons  France  for  Austria,  she  lowers 
herself  in  the  eyes  of  the  world ;  she  practically  says  to  Italy,  "  Reckon 
no  longer  upon  me,  remain  in  thy  shroud ;  I  will  never  say,  Lazarus^ 
come  Jorth Let  King  Bomba,  the  crowned  tyrant,  torture  his  sub- 
jects and  insult  civilization,  England  can  say  nothing  to  him,  she 
must  respect  the  brother-in-law  of  her  august  ally.  The  protection  of 
the  unhappy,  that  England  is  giving  up,  another  power  shall  inherit 
it.  Look  around  you,  my  lord,  and  tell  me  by  what  advantages  you 
will  make  up  for  the  loss  of  the  moral  influence  that  gave  you  so 
many  clients.  England  appeared  great  and  noble  when  she  rose  up 
before  Europe,  followed  by  a  train  of  oppressed  nations  ;  but  she  seems 
little  when  she  takes  her  place  beside  Austria.  As  for  the  Princi- 
palities, you  promised  to  bring  them  progress,  civilization,  and  liberty; 
and  in  their  stead  you  have  brought  them  the  cane  of  the  Austrian 
corporal,  the  avidity  and  delays  of  Austria's  bureaucracy,  the  odious 
rigour  of  her  police,  the  infamous  corruption  of  her  espionnage ;  and 
now  there  are  the  Jesuits  to  boot ! ' 

^I^  is  evident  these  passages,  and  many  like  them,  were  written 
for  efiectJ^Writers  unacquainted  with  the  English  mind,  and 
with  our  thorough  indiff'erence  to  what  other  people  think  of  us, 
hoped  to  work  upon  our  national  self-love.  But  the  feelings  they 
express  are  not  the  less  genuine ;  and  if  England  can  afibrd  to  do 
without  the  good  opinion  of  the  Roumans,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
for  their  own  sakes  that  we  have  lost  our  influence  upon  them, 
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and  that  the  name  of  England  no  longer  symbolizes  in  their 
eyes  liberty  and  right.  No  Englishman  who  has  always  lived 
at  home  can  form  the  least  surmise  of  the  vast  store  of  hatred 
that  misrepresentation,  envy,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness, 
have  been  accumulating  against  us  in  continental  minds  for 
generations. ^Despots  hate  us  for  our  liberal  institutions; 
revolutionists,  because  we  will  not  forward  their  wild  schemes; 
France,  because  we  have  succeeded  too  well  in  this  world; 
Russia,  because  we  alone  are  in  her  way ;  Greek  and  Catholic, 
because  we  are  Protestants ;  and  now  we  have  given  the 
Eoumans  just  cause  of  complaint.')  Englishmen  who  know  the 
Continent  can  sigh  with  Byron, — ^ 

'  Alas  !  could  she  but  fully,  truly  know 

How  her  great  name  is  now  throughout  abhorr'd ; 

How  eager  all  the  earth  is  for  the  blow 

Which  shall  lay  bare  her  bosom  to  the  sword ; 

How  all  the  nations  deem  her  their  worst  foe, 
That  worse  than  tvorst  of  foes,  the  once  adored 

False  friend,  who  held  out  freedom  to  mankind, 

And  now  would  chain  them.'  

The  Roumans  like  to  contemplate  Belgium  as  the  model  of 
their  future  organization;  a  country  that  Europe  has  made 
neutral,  and  that  about  equals  their  own  in  its  present  population, 
though  of  far  inferior  resources  for  the  future.  What  Belgium 
and  Switzerland  are  between  the  centre  and  the  west  of  Europe, 
they  would  wish  to  be  between  the  north  and  south-east.  We 
reckon  in  any  case  upon  this  country  being  proclaimed  neutral, 
like  the  two  just  mentioned  and  the  Black  Sea.  Perhaps  it  is  by 
the  gradual  increase  of  the  number  of  neutral  seas  and  terri- 
tories that  the  ravages  of  war  may  be  gradually  circumscribed, 
and  its  final  cessation  prepared.  Whatever  fears  we  may  entertain 
about  the  future  of  Moldo-Wallachia,  a  low  form  of  religion  has 
not  hindered  Belgium  and  Sardinia  from  retaining  free  institu- 
tions :  the  experiment  of  favouring  another  people  with  them  is 
surely  worth  the  trial.  We  have  seen  ruins  enough,  we  know  too 
well  how  nations  perish;  would  that  we  knew  better  how 
they  rise  into  political  existence  !  M.  Guinet's  work  on  Rou- 
mania  ends  with  a  noble  protest,  in  which  we  gladly  join,  against 
the  most  odious  and  criminal  of  infanticides,-Athe  stifling  the 
first  life-cry  of  a  peopled/  Adopting  this  similitude,  we  would 
say,  Roumania  is  a  sickly  child ;  we  dare  not  hope  much  from 
it ;  but  humanity  bids  us  let  it  have  a  trial  for  its  life.  If  the 
experiment  fail,  matters  will  not  be  worse  than  they  would  at 
once  on  the  refusal  to  try  the  experiment.    There  were  very 
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plausible  political  reasons  found  for  the  dismemberment  of  un- 
fortunate Poland,  yet  we  blame  our  fathers  for  having  allowed  it. 

We  shall  see  what  He  who  rules  the  hearts  of  kings  has  in 
reserve  for  this  people.  If  they  are  to  be  disappointed,  there  is 
one  consideration  which  would  partially  console  us  for  so  false  a 
step  It  is  possible,  that  there  will  be  more  security  for  religious 
liberty,  and  more  hope  of  the  spread  of  Protestantism  in  the 
provinces,  if  the  connexion  with  Turkey  is  made  more  immediate 
iust  as  the  fatal  battle  of  Mohacz  allowed  the  Reformation  to 
spread  in  Hungary,  and  penetrate  into  Transylvania.  We 
cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  boasted  toleration  of  Roumania 
is  partly  owing  to  the  absence  of  vigorous  assaults  upon  the 
established  faith.  When  the  continuance  of  religious  liberty 
was  voted  lately  by  the  Moldavian  divan  Monseigneur  Scnbau 
and  one  or  two  other  clerical  deputies  wished  to  introduce  some 
reserves  and  exceptions :  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  the  union  ot 
priestly  and  magisterial  functions  in  the  same  persons  would, 
under  certain  cLumstances,  facilitate  despotic  restrictions  on 

wHlre  noTtrespass  on  the  reader's  patience  by  entering  upon 
the  question  of  the  navigation  of  the  Danube  We  wil  only  say 
that  Turkey,  who  does  not  trouble  herself  about  Bosman,  Bul- 
garian, Rouman,or  Servian  interests,is  the  tool  of  Austria;  and  the 
fxtremely  illiberal  policy  of  the  latter  power  shows  that  she  will 
make  no^sacrifice  whatever  in  return  for  the  countenance  given 
to  her  ambitious  and  ungenerous  Projects  by  the  English  govern- 
ment. The  most  important  object,  indeed,  for  "S^was  to  have 
access  to  the  grain-exporting  ports  on  the  Lower  Danube  with- 
out being  dependent  for  it  upon  any  other  POwer ;  and  th^s 
is  secured-  but  the  cheapness  or  dearness  of  freight  on  the 
Pr^th  the  Sereth,  the  Danube,  and  the  Save,  is  by  no  means 
kidiiferent  to  British  manufacturers,  smce  there  is  a  prodigious 
non-Austrian  and  non-manufacturing  population  on  those  rivers ; 
and  dear  it  will  be,  if  the  arrangements  of  the  Rweraxn  states 
are  not"ontrolled.  The  traffic  of  a  French  steam-boat  company 
on  the  Lower  Danube  has  already  been  interrupted. 
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Omplialos  :  an  Attempt  to  imtie  the  Geological  Knot.  By  IBhiUp 
Henry  Gosse,  JF.B.S.  London.  1857. — In  this  interesting  work 
Mr.  Gosse  makes  a  confident  attempt  to  vindicate  the  Mosaic  history 
of  creation,  according  the  old  and  literal  reading  of  the  sacred  text. 
In  so  doing  he  accepts  what  may  be  called  the  facts  of  geology,  but 
repudiates  the  conclusions  of  its  eminent  professors.  His  argument 
consists  in  the  assertion  and  application  of  a  principle  here  styled  the 
law  of  prochronism,  and  may  be  summarily  stated  in  few  words. 
The  course  of  nature,  says  our  author,  is  a  circle.  The  order  of 
organic  life  is  strictly  and  invariably  circular,  without  definite  begin- 
ning, without  natural  conclusion.  However  closely  the  structure  and 
development  of  any  organism  may  be  scrutinized  and  traced,  no  philo- 
sopher can  put  his  finger  on  the  point  of  origin,  and  say,  This  is  the 
starting-point  of  its  existence.  It  is  only  an  arbitrary  expedient  to 
date  the  commencement  of  such  existence  from  the  first  trace  of 
germinal  or  embryonic  life.  If  the  flower  is  folded  in  the  germ,  the 
germ  is  first  embedded  in  the  flower.  If  the  matured  organism 
springs  from  the  embryo,  the  embryo  itself  demands  a  parent  organ- 
ism :  the  embryo,  therefore,  is  as  truly  the  issue  as  it  is  the  source 
of  organic  life.  This  principle  our  author  largely  illustrates  by 
reference  to  the  natural  kingdom.  His  first  examples  are  from  the 
vegetable  world  :  '  See  that  magnificent  tuft  of  lady-fern  on  yonder 
bank,  arching  its  exquisitely  cut  fronds  so  elegantly  on  every  side. 
A  few  years  ago  this  ample  crown  was  but  a  single  small  frond,  which 
you  would  probably  not  have  recognised  as  that  of  a  lady-fern. 
Somewhat  earlier  than  this  the  plant  was  a  minute  flat  green  expan- 
sion (prothallus),  of  no  definite  outline,  very  much  like  a  liverwort. 
This  had  been  previously  a  three-sided  spore  lying  on  the  damp  earth, 
whither  it  had  been  jerked  by  the  rupture  of  a  capsule  (theca).  For 
this  spore,  though  so  small  as  to  be  visible  only  by  microscopic  aid, 
had  a  previous  history,  which  may  be  traced  without  difficulty.  It 
was  generated,  with  hundreds  more,  in  one  of  many  capsules,  which 
were  crowded  together,  beneath  the  oval  bit  of  membrane,  that 
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covered  one  of  the  brown  spots,  (sori,)  which  were  developed  in  the 
under  surface  of  the  fronds  of  an  earher  lady-fern.  That  earlier  lady- 
fern  had  in  turn  passed  through  the  same  stages  of  sporal  frond,  pro- 
thallus,  spore,  theca,  sorus,  frond,  prothallus,  &c.,  ad  infmittm'  The 
illustrations  which  follow  are  profuse  as  well  as  beautiful.  We  select 
one  more,  and  this  time  from  the  animal  kingdom  :  '  The  cow  that 
peacefully  ruminates  under  the  grateful  shadow  of  yonder  spreading 
beech  was  a  year  or  two  ago  a  gamesome  heifer  with  budding  horns. 
The  year  before  she  was  a  bleating  calf,  which  again  had  been  a 
breathless /bz^^^5  wrapped  up  in  the  womb  of  its  mother.  Earlier  still 
it  had  been  an  unformed  vesicle,  a  microscopically  minute  ball,  formed 
out  of  one  of  the  component  cells  of  a  still  earlier  structure, — the 
germinal  vesicle  of  a  fecundated  ovum.  But  this  ovum,  which  is  the 
remotest  point  to  which  we  can  trace  the  history  of  our  cow  as  an 
individual,  was,  before  it  assumed  a  distinct  individuality,  an  undis- 
tinguishable  constituent  of  a  viscus, — the  ovum  of  another  cow,  an 
essential  part  of  Jier  structure,  a  portion  of  the  tissues  of  her  body,  to 
be  traced  back,  therefore,  through  all  the  stages  which  I  have  enume- 
rated above  to  the  tissues  of  another  parent  cow,  thence  to  those  of  a 
former,  and  so  on,  through  a  vista  of  receding  cows  so  long  as  you 
choose  to  follow  it.'  The  author  adds,  '  This  then  is  the  order  of  all 
organic  nature.'  Here  let  us  pause.  Our  readers  have  already  gained 
some  intimation  of  the  way  in  which  this  principle  may  be  applied ; 
but  before  we  follow  Mr.  Gosse  into  a  more  questionable  part  of  his 
argument,  let  us  see  how  much  is  really  established.  The  law  of 
prochronism  makes  creation  the  necessary  commencement  of  organic 
life  ;  but,  more  than  this,  it  establishes  the  fact  of  a  number  of  inde- 
pendent acts  of  creation  against  the  theory  of  serial  development. 
Creation,  says  our  author,  is  an  irruption  into  the  circle  of  organic 
life ;  and  as  every  species  has  a  distinct  circle  to  itself,  a  separate 
creative  act  must  have  attended  the  origination  of  every  species.  It 
is  an  invaluable  book  which  sets  this  truth  before  us  in  a  clear  and 
unanswerable  manner.  But  what  is  the  bearing  of  this  doctrine  on 
the  literal  reading  of  the  Mosaic  record,  and  especially  on  the  sup- 
posed difficulties  of  geology  ?  It  is  relevant,  indeed,  to  the  first ;  but 
incompetent,  we  think,  to  meet  the  last.  Let  it  be  granted  that 
Adam  was  created  with  adult  proportions  and  matured  faculties,  and 
that  these,  although  actually  due  to  immediate  creative  power  and 
wisdom,  bore  the  usual  signs  of  development  and  growth.  Let  it  be 
granted  that  the  trees  of  Eden  might  well  bear  the  same  delusive 
marks  of  stages  of  existence  through  which  they  had  never  passed. 
Our  author  has  still  to  show  that  the  principle  of  prochronism  applies 
with  equal  force  to  inorganic  matter  ;  and  even  when  he  has  proved 
that  it  has  a  legitimate  application  to  the  frame-work  of  the  globe, 
his  task  is  not  done.  Grant  that  the  course  of  nature,  as  a  whole,  is 
circular  ;  that  the  career  of  the  Gulf  stream,  for  example,  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  a  perpetual  revolution,  still  beginning  and  nowhere  ending,  in 
which  creation  is  involved.  This  only  affects  the  structure  and  course 
of  our  planet ;  but  what  of  its  buried  contents  ?    Series  of  strata 
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may,  despite  the  ordinary  laws  of  evidence,  have  merely  a  prochronic 
history  and  significance ;  but  the  fossils  of  organized  creatures  were 
surely  not  necessarily  involved  in  the  construction  of  a  habitable 
globe  ;  and  if  they  are  found  embedded  in  a  world  and  in  a  spot  that 
has  every  other  trace  of  the  march  and  action  of  succeeding  years, 
should  not  it  make  our  author  pause  before  denouncing  the  chronology 
which  claims  and  harmonizes  both  ? 

The  World  of  Mind.  An  Elementary  Booh.  By  Isaac  Taylor. 
London  :  Jaclcson  and  Walford.  1857. — Mr.  Taylor  has  an  esta- 
blished reputation  in  various  branches  of  literature.  We  greatly  value 
his  earliest  contribution  to  intellectual  philosophy,  and  think  that  the 
Elements  of  Tliought  may  be  of  considerable  service  still  to  those  who 
are  commencing  metaphysical  studies.  The  World  of  Mind  is 
intended  to  be  supplementary  to  the  former  work,  and  introductory  to 
another,  which  is  hereafter  to  appear.  The  present  is  a  volume  of 
substantial  excellence.  It  is  more  compact  in  its  structure,  and  less 
rhetorical  in  its  style,  than  some  of  its  predecessors  from  the  same 
prolific  pen  ;  and  it  abounds  with  examples  of  searching  analysis  and 
sound  generalization,  which  cannot  fail  to  commend  it  to  careful  and 
thoughtful  readers.  It  is  not  a  history  of  mental  science  ;  and  yet  it 
is  impossible  to  peruse  a  chapter  without  perceiving  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  school  of  ancient  philosophy  with  which  the  author  is  not 
acquainted,  and  scarcely  a  phase  of  modern  metaphysics  which  has 
escaped  the  glance  of  his  wakeful  eye.  Mr.  Taylor  regards  his 
subject  as  susceptible  of  an  obvious  distribution,  under  three  heads, 
as  thus  : — 'There  are  subjects  belonging  properly  to  the  Physiology 
of  Mind,  or  psychology,  as  it  is  now  called  ;  such  are,  whatever  relates 
to  sensation,  perception,  memory,  and  the  like :  secondly,  themes  of  a 
more  abstruse  kind,  and  which  may  be  designated  as  Metaphysical  ; 
the  terms,  space,  time,  cause,  and  effect,  belong  to  this  department : 
thirdly,  there  is  what  constitutes  the  science  and  art  of  Logic  ;  the 
terms  induction,  deduction,  syllogism,  evidence,  doubt,  helief  and  the  like, 
belong  to  the  third  department.' — Page  18.  This  distribution,  which 
is  the  same  as  that  adopted  in  the  Elements  of  Thought,  is  adhered  to 
in  the  present  treatise  ;  but  the  arrangement  of  topics  is  altered.  The 
foremost  place  is  assigned  to  Metaphysics,  and  the  chapters  devoted 
to  the  discussion  of  this  subject  are  amongst  the  most  valuable  in  his 
book.  The  author  thinks  it  undesirable  to  attempt  a  definition  of 
mind,  knowing  so  little  of  what  it  really  is ;  and  substitutes  for  a 
definition  of  its  nature  a  description  of  its  characteristics,  which  is 
suflB.cient  for  aU  scientific  purposes.  He  discriminates  with  great 
acuteness,  and  marks  off  with  admirable  exactitude,  the  respective 
provinces  of  animal  physiology  and  intellectual  philosophy ;  and  shows 
that  the  old  conflict  between  the  materialists  and  idealists  has  been 
a  perpetual  battle  with  shadows,  and  can  never  be  terminated  on  a 
strictly  logical  basis.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  sport  of  suicides.  He  deals 
most  effectually  with  the  prejudices  of  those  who  regard  metaphysical 
science  as  a  region  of  cloud-land,  and  contends  that  it  is  simply  the 
application  of  the  Baconian  Organon  to  the  phenomena  of  mind.  In 
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some  of  the  author's  expositions  of  ultimate  abstractions  we  thoroughly 
acquiesce.  In  reference  to  the  infinite  he  says,  '  The  supposition  of 
an  endless  progress,  or  movement  onward,  though  we  fail  to  follow  it 
conceptively,  compacts  itself  into  an  abstract  notion  for  which  we 
require  a  name  ;  and  we  call  it  the  infinite,  or  infinitude.' — Page  32. 
We  should  say  the  infinite  is  a  helief,  rather  than  a  notion ;  it  is  an 
intuition  of  reason  rather  than  a  product  of  reasoning.  Mr.  Taylor 
would  probably  not  object  to  this,  as  we  find  him  saying  farther  on, 
*  The  human  mind  connects  itself  with  the  unknown  and  the  infinite 
in  various  modes  of  undefined  feeling,  and  of  intuitive  or  irresistible 
persuasion.' — Page  344.  As  to  sjpace,  he  supposes  the  case  of  an 
annihilated  sphere,  and  says,  it  '  has  left  a  sort  of  residual  meaning  in 
its  place,  or  a  shadow  of  reality  which  asks  a  name.  This  remainder 
of  meaning  is  symbolized  or  represented  by  the  word  Space  ;  and 
when  we  have  accepted  it,  we  feel  as  if  an  intellectual  necessity  had 
been  supplied.' — Page  32.  Again, '  The  sphere,  in  ceasing  to  exist,  does 
not  release  us  from  the  notion  of  space  ;  but  when  the  human  mind 
has  come  to  touch  this  border,  it  must  be  content  to  retrace  its  steps 
toward  the  concrete  ;  whatever  there  may  be  outstretched  beyond  this 
limit,  it  is  what  can  never  become  an  intelligible  object  of  inquiry.' — 
Page  37.  Space  is  not  only  a  form  of  sensibility  or  subjective  condition 
of  thought,  as  Kant  maintained,  but  it  is  also  an  objective  condition  of 
perception  ;  and,  although  beyond  the  boundaries  of  matter  it  ceases 
to  be  '  an  intelligible  object  of  inquiry,'  it  is  still,  as  ever,  an  inevitable 
necessity  of  our  reason.  To  think  no  space  without  us  is  an  utter 
impossibility.  Space  is  the  home  of  being.  Of  power  Mr.  Taylor 
writes  with  singular  clearness  and  irresistible  cogency.  *  The  most 
subtile  processes  of  logic,'  says  he,  '  still  leave  us  in  possession  of  the 
intuitive  belief  that  mind  is  free  in  some  sense  in  which  nothing  else 
is  free.' — Page  50.  This  distinguishes  it  at  once  from  all  the  opera- 
tions of  physical  law.  It  is  in  the  first  springing  forth  of  volitional 
energy  that  the  idea  of  power  emerges.  We  cordially  agree  with  him, 
that  '  MIND  is  the  only  power  or  force  in  the  universe  of  which  we 
have  or  can  have  any  cognizance.' — Page  52.  In  this  treatise  the 
moral  nature  of  man  is  fully  recognised  ;  the  facts  of  his  consciousness 
are  carefully  examined,  and  the  conclusions  which  they  warrant  fear- 
lessly exhibited.  '  Among  our  instinctive  convictions,  none  is  more 
absolute,  or  more  persistent,  than  that  of  the  moral  sense.  We  feel 
as  if  MIND  in  man  were  endowed  with  a  power  toward  good  and  evil, 
which  gives  coherence  to  its  consciousness,  and  which  brings  its 
faculties  into  unison.' — Page  93.  This  moral  sense  is  constantly  point- 
ing to  an  authority  above  us  to  which  we  are  related ;  and  it 
harmonizes  with  all  the  teachings  of  revelation  respecting  our  present 
duty,  and  our  future  destiny.  We  have  observed  with  satisfaction 
the  profound  regard  which  the  author  of  this  volume  cherishes  for  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  He  says,  '  The  only  form  of  truth,  moral  and 
spiritual,  concerning  the  Unknown  and  the  Infinite,  which,  in  this  age, 
we  need  be  concerned  with  in  serious  mood,  has  reached  us  in  that  one 
way  which  alone  could  give  it  fixity  among  the  multifarious  and 
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interminable  evolutions  of  meditative  thought.  It  has  come  to  us  in 
the  categoric  and  peremptory  form  of  an  attested  utterance  from  the 
unseen  world.' — Page  345.  Many  attempts  have  of  late  been  made  to 
bring  the  doctrines  of  revelation  and  the  discoveries  of  science  into 
harmony ;  but  those  attempts  have  too  often  been  conducted  on  a 
priori  principles,  and  have  been  barren  of  practical  results.  The  Bible 
has  been  warped  to  support  creeds,  and  nature  has  been  twisted  to 
uphold  theories ;  and,  instead  of  adjustment,  we  have  had  confusion. 
Mr.  Taylor  says,  '  In  the  prosecution  of  the  modern  physical  sciences, 
the  human  mind  has  demonstrated  the  congruity  of  the  human  reason 
with  that  EEASON  of  which  the  material  universe  is  the  product.  The 
mind  which  understands,  and  the  mind  which  has  produced  this 
scheme  of  things,  are  in  unison.' — Page  346.  Well  conceived  and 
well  expressed  is  this  profound  and  beautiful  sentiment ;  and  why,  we 
would  ask,  might  not  the  same  principle  be  adduced  in  order  to 
establish  the  unison  of  science  with  revelation  ?  In  this  brief  sketch 
of  the  World  of  Mind,  we  have  limited  our  notes  to  that  department 
of  it  which  is  occupied  by  man  ;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
Mr.  Taylor's  plan  is  so  circumscrilDed  in  its  range.  On  the  contrary, 
his  WORLD  is  a  wide  world;  it  constitutes  a  community  that  is 
inconceivably  extended  and  multiplied  on  all  sides, — a  community  in 
which  the  '  higher  order  of  mind  is  but  as  one  to  millions,  incalculably 
many,  of  the  inferior  rank.' 

The  Land  of  Promise :  Notes  of  a  Spring  Journey  from  BeersJieha 
to  Sidon.  By  Horatius  Bonar,  D.D.  London:  Nisbet  and  Go. 
1858. — Such  is  the  unassuming  title  of  a  volume  whose  pages  are 
replete  with  hallowed  interest ;  and  although  we  have  had  occasion 
of  late  to  notice  several  valuable  works  on  Oriental  topography, 
we  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  this  with  peculiar  pleasure. 
The  theme  is  inexhaustible.  In  the  language  of  our  author, '  Palestine 
bears  to  be  often  visited,  and  can  afford  to  be  spoken  of  for  the 
hundredth  time,  without  yielding  less  to  one  that  may  come  after. 
Each  new  study  of  its  history  or  geography,  if  rightly  guiding  itself, 
will  lay  down  new  formations,  and  take  us  down  to  new  deposits.  Its 
great  events  have  not  erased  each  other,  as  is  often  the  case  in  other 
histories.  They  have  not  come  like  wave  on  wave,  or  like  the  ripple 
on  the  sand,  effacing  all  that  has  been  before.  They  have  formed  so 
many  separate  strata,  each  of  which  remains  for  ever,  ready  to  give 
up  its  story  to  any  one  that  will  search.'  Concerning  the  future  of 
Israel  and  the  Land  of  Promise,  Dr.  Bonar  speaks  in  unmeasured  and 
confident  terms.  If  (as  we  intimated  in  our  notice  of  his  work  on 
Sinai)  the  wadys  of  the  Siaaitic  peninsula  are,  in  his  esteem,  to  over- 
flow with  limpid  waters,  and  its  calcined  crags  to  be  covered  with  '  the 
glory  of  Lebanon,  the  excellency  of  Carmel  and  Sharon  ; '  how  much 
more  sure  is  he  that  the  debris,  which  meets  him  everywhere  in  the 
covenanted  land,  shall  be  replaced  by  the  vine  and  tlie  fig-tree,  the 
oil-olive  and  pomegranate,  the  corn-fields  of  the  valleys,  and  the 
shooting  branches  of  the  terebinth  and  the  cedar  on  the  top  of  the 
rocks !    *  Here  is  a  land  waiting  for  a  people,  and  a  people  waiting  for 
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a  land.    Is  there  no  meaning  in  the  fact,  that  there  has  been  for  ages 

no  real  security  for  landed  property  in  Palestine  ?  Proper  security 

there  is  none.  The  true  heir  is  absent ;  and,  in  his  absence,  his  land 
cannot  legally  be  bought  and  sold.  Had  he  been  dead,  the  transfer 
might  have  gone  on.  But  he  is  alive,  and,  though  absent,  he  refuses 
to  give  his  consent  to  any  alienation  of  his  patrimonial  acres.  Till  his 
signature  can  be  obtained,  all  purchases  must  be  a  venture,  and  all 
"deeds  and  dispositions"  mere  empty  scrolls.'  (Page  21.)  Yet  this 
venture  is  being  largely  made.  The  representatives  of  Russia, 
Austria,  and  France,  are  fast  buying  up  the  sacred  places,  and  fierce 
contests  may  yet  be  waged  about  them  over  every  acre  of  Mount 
Zion.  When  and  where  shall  the  claim  of  Israel  be  acknowledged  ? 
Waving  in  the  noon-breeze,  there  are  the  flags  of  many  nations, — the 
British,  the  Russian,  the  French,  the  Austrian,  the  Turkish ;  but  no 
Hebrew  flag  floats  over  house  or  tower  of  the  sacred  city.  The  '  lion  * 
of  Judah  and  the  'wolf  of  Benjamin  have  no  banner  in  a  city  which 
was  once  wholly  their  own.  It  is  true  enough  that  the  Jew  has  no 
present.  He  lives  in  the  past  or  the  future.  '  Jerusalem  as  it  was, 
and  Jerusalem  as  it  shall  be ;  these  are  the  two  great  objects  of 
engrossment.'  (Page  152.)  Leaving  the  author's  views  of  '  Jeru- 
salem as  it  shall  be,'  (though  casting  towards  it  as  fond,  if  not  as 
confident,  a  look  as  his  own,)  our  space  only  admits  of  reference  to 
his  descriptions  of  '  Jerusalem  as  it  was.'  Its  environs  rise  up  before 
us  in  the  vitality  of  unforgotten  youth.  His  description  of  the  wady 
and  village  of  Urtass  includes  a  masterly  revival  of  the  pompous 
days  of  Solomon,  when  that  monarch  appeared  in  all  his  glory ;  but 
the  passage  is  too  long  to  quote.  The  scene  of  this  highly-coloured 
picture  of  Judean  pageantry  is  still  a  lovely  retreat  for  the  inhabitants 
of  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem.  Meshullam,  the  owner,  a  converted 
Jew,  is  forming  an  extensive  plantation  of  olives,  and  figs,  and  vines. 
Whilst  we  write,  we  have  before  us  some  of  the  flowers  with  which  its 
neighbouring  heights  are  sprinkled : — the  anemone,  which,  with  its 
crimson  flowers  and  fringe-like  leaf,  rises  wherever  there  is  the 
smallest  patch  of  soil  into  which  to  strike ;  the  white  everlasting ; 
the  pheasant's  eye ;  the  yellow  white  star,  which  clings  to  every 
crevice ;  fern,  and  grass,  and  orchis,  &c.  Truly  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.  Dr.  Bonar's  geological  pre- 
dilections and  attainments,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  have  fuller  scope 
amid  the  sandstone  and  primitive  Sinaitic  groups,  render  good  service 
here,  however,  in  enabling  him  to  discuss  the  deeply  interesting  sub- 
ject of  the  quarries  underneath  and  around  Jerusalem.  'As  at  the 
present  day,  so  in  former  ages,  stones  of  the  first  limestone  rock  were 
to  be  had  in  abundance  and  just  at  hand.  For  cedars  Solomon  must 
send  to  Lebanon,  for  firs  to  some  of  the  Syrian  mountains,  for 
shittim-wood  to  the  Desert,  for  copper  to  Wady  Maghara,  or  Swabit- 
el-Khadem,  for  gold  and  silver  to  the  farthest  south ;  but  for  stone  he 
did  not  need  to  go  a  mile  beyond  Jerusalem.  It  lay  all  around  and 
beneath.'  The  caverns  formed  an  easy  commencement  for  quarries ; 
the  stone  underground  being  softer  and  more  easily  worked.  This 
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may  be  seen  by  some  parts  of  the  sub-structure  of  the  Mosque,  to 
which  light  and  air  have  not  free  access.  Exposure  to  sun  and  air 
indurates  the  stone.  The  builders  of  the  city  and  of  the  Temple, 
therefore,  took  advantage  of  the  natural  excavations  with  which  these 
limestone  rocks  abound.  Our  author  can  boast  of  the  rare  achieve- 
ment of  having  entered  the  Mosque  of  Omar  twice,  and  twice  returned 
safely  from  it.  We  can  enter  into  the  ardent  associations  awakened 
as  he  trod  the  pavement  over  which  Kings,  and  priests,  and  prophets, 
and  the  Son  of  Grod  Himself  had  walked ;  and  which  has  since  been 
drenched  by  the  blood  of  Jew,  and  Saracen,  and  Crusader.  And  only 
second  in  interest  is  the  minute  description  of  '  the  consecrated  rock^' 
left  grey  and  bare  in  the  centre  of  the  gorgeous  mosque,  and  which 
our  author  is  quite  sti/re  (!)  is  none  other  than  '  the  threshing-floor 
of  Araunah  the  Jebusite, — the  great  centre  or  pivot  round  which 
all  Israel's  worship  was  to  turn  in  future  days.'  But  we  can  only 
allude  to  this  elaborate  account  of  the  history  of  Moriah,  and  the 
Temple,  and  the  Mosque.  The  discussions  relative  to  Bir-es-Seba  ;  the 
ascent  to  Dhahariyah  ;  the  cave  of  Machpelah  ;  the  possibility  of  the 
preservation  of  the  bodies  of  the  patriarchs  ;  and  especially  the  inquiries 
concerning  Caleb's  mountain  and  the  city  of  Hebron ;  cannot  fail  to 
awaken  the  profoundest  interest,  and  enlarge  the  reader's  acquaintance 
with  Old-Testament  narrative. — We  must  not  close  this  volume  with- 
out a  reference  to  its  valuable  Appei^dix,  containing,  in  the  first  part, 
topographical  notes  concerning  E-ephaim,  Hinnom,  Gihon,  the  valley 
of  Jehoshaphat,  En-rogel,  the  Tyropseon,  the  Citadel,  the  tomb  of  the 
Kings,  and  the  place  of  the  crucifixion  ;  and,  in  the  second,  a  maga- 
zine of  bibliographical  literature,  which  is  *  meant  chiefly  to  contain 
a  list  of  books  upon  the  geography  and  topography  of  Palestine,  with 
such  remarks  on  them  as  have  occurred  to  the  author.'  This  list 
extends  from  '  The  Voyage  of  Helena,  the  Empress,  Daughter  of  Coelus, 
King  of  Britain,  and  Mother  of  Constantine  the  Great,  to  Jerusalem, 
A.D.  337,'  to  '  Travels  in  several  Parts  of  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  the 
Holy  Land,  by  Jam.es  Haynes.  London.  1741. '  The  Index,  more- 
over, is  in  itself  a  repertory  of  topographical  information. 

The  Song  of  Songs :  translated  from  the  original  Hebrew,  with  a 
Commentary,  Historical  and  Critical.  By  Christian  D.  Ginshti/rg. 
Longman.  1857. — This  work  is  announced  as  the  first  of  a  series 
of  Commentaries  upon  the  five  books  called  the  Megiloth.  If  the 
entire  undertaking  be  accomplished  with  the  same  learning  and 
diligence  which  distinguish  this  instalment,  the  whole  will  be  a 
most  valuable  contribution  to  the  exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  author  labours  under  a  disadvantage  in  this  volume  which  he  will 
scarcely  encounter  again.  His  work  is  based  upon  a  theory  of  the 
design  of  the  Canticles  which  the  greater  part  of  the  Christian 
world  will  reject  at  once.  It  is  thus  stated : — '  This  Song  records  the 
real  history  of  a  humble  but  virtuous  woman,  who,  after  having  been 
espoused  to  a  man  of  like  humble  circumstances,  had  been  tempted 
in  a  most  alluring  manner  to  abandon  him,  and  transfer  her  affections 
to  one  of  the  wisest  and  richest  of  men,  but  who  successfully  resisted 
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all  temptations,  remained  faithful  to  her  espousals,  and  was  ultimately 
rewarded  for  her  virtue.'  This  theory  will  imply,  in  the  estimation  of 
most  of  our  readers,  a  fundamental  error,  the  pervading  influence  of 
which  must  render  the  book  worthless.  But  such  a  pre-judgment 
would  be  a  great  mistake.  We  are  not  among  the  number  of  those 
who  accept  such  a  theory,  or  any  one  of  the  many  modifications  of  it 
which  are  cuiTent,  as  a  relief  from  a  great  and  heavy  difficulty.  But 
the  value  of  the  work  is  rather  increased  than  lessened  by  the  hypo- 
thesis which  it  espouses.  The  maintenance  of  that  hypothesis  has 
given  birth  to  the  most  thorough  and  exhaustive  disquisition  upon 
the  history  of  the  exposition  of  this  wonderful  Book  which  our 
language  contains.  The  literal,  allegorical,  and  typical  interpretations 
are  tracked,  concurrently  and  in  succession,  through  the  whole  series 
of  Jewish  and  Christian  theological  literature,  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  present  day.  Moreover,  all  the  miscellaneous  introductory 
matter  which  is  necessary  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  Song  as 
a  work  of  art,  is  condensed  and  set  before  the  reader  in  a  luminous 
form.  And,  finally,  the  translation  and  comment  upon  the  original 
text  are  executed  by  one  who  is  evidently  a  profound  Hebrew  scholar. 
The  notes  are  of  so  judicious  a  character,  that  the  student  must  be 
greatly  aided  by  them  in  the  exposition  of  the  Book,  whatever  key  he 
may  himself  apply  to  it.  He  who  accepts  the  hypothesis  as  a  happy 
expedient,  will  regard  this  as  a  most  complete  edition  of  an  ancient 
sacred  poem ;  and  he  who  thinks  that  the  Holy  Spirit  had  a  deeper 
design  than  to  exhibit  the  reward  of  virtue,  must  yet  admit  that  a 
most  useful  superstructure  is  erected  on  an  unsound  foundation. 

The  JBsalms  chronologically  arranged,  with  Historical  Intro- 
ductions ;  and  a  General  Introduction  to  the  whole  Sooh.  Sy 
F.  G.  Hihhard,  Author  of  ' History  and  Geography  of  Palestine' 
Sfc.  In  Two  Farts.  New  York :  Carlton  and  Forter.  1856. — This 
edition  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  we  greatly  admire,  and  cordially 
recommend  it  to  every  student  of  Holy  Scripture.  It  is  not 
a  Commentary,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word ;  it  is  simply 
a  new  edition  of  the  English  authorized  version ;  but  based  on  a 
principle  which  gives  it  an  immeasurable  advantage  over  every  other 
similar  work  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  principle  is  that  of 
chronological  arrangement :  the  author  disposes  the  several  composi- 
tions in  their  order,  and  amid  the  historical  circumstances  out  of  which 
they  grew;  assigns  them,  according  to  his  best  lights,  to  their 
authors  ;  and  prefaces  each  Psalm,  or  group  of  Psalms,  with  such 
introductory  notices  as  serve  to  interweave  the  whole  body  of  them 
into  the  fabric  of  Old  Testament  history.  It  must  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  this  work  does  not  aim  at  any  innovation  on  the  estab- 
lished arrangement  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  as  an  isolated  section 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  It  is  the  Holy  Spirit's  own  selection 
and  combination  of  the  devotional  poetry  of  the  ancient  economy.  It 
was  His  will  that  a  large  number  of  hymns  with  which  Hebrew  lite- 
rature had  been  enriched  should  be  irrecoverably  lost  in  the  course  of 
time.    It  was  by  His  authority  that  the  holy  songs  which  He 
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had  inspired  from  age  to  age  were  gathered  together  into  one  whole,  and 
preserved  for  the  better  economy,  without  any  direct  connexion  with 
their  authors,  their  circumstances,  and  their  occasions.  No  modern 
Ezra,  therefore,  may  interfere  with  that  arrangement ;  nor  could  any 
human  skill  now  suffice  to  distribute  the  Psalms  in  the  exact  order,  or 
amid  the  exact  historical  relations,  of  their  original  production.  For 
the  highest  purposes  which  these  holy  hymns  subserve,  in  the  edifica- 
tion of  Christian  man,  and  the  direction  of  Christian  worship,  their 
present  miscellaneous  and  uncombined  order  is  doubtless  the  best. 
The  devout  soul  loses  sight  of  David  and  all  his  afflictions,  when  he 
pours  forth  his  sorrows,  and  hopes,  and  fears  in  the  great  Psalmist's 
universal  language  of  appeal  to  God.  Open  the  book  wherever  he 
may,  he  finds  his  own  experience  reflected,  and  acceptable  words  put 
into  his  lips.  Not  unto  themselves,  hut  unto  us  all  they  ministered 
those  everlasting  songs.  Of  this  the  present  editor  is  deeply  con- 
scious. He  has  accomplished  his  task  in  the  most  reverent  and 
humble  spirit ;  simply  giving  the  results  of  long  and  patient  research 
in  the  disposition  of  the  several  Psalms,  adopting  the  appropriate 
metrical  form,  but  retaining  the  authorized  version,  with  its  mar- 
ginal annotations.  Of  the  value  of  his  running  introductions  we 
cannot  speak  too  highly.  They  are,  indeed,  the  distinctive  cha- 
racteristic and  highest  recommendation  of  the  volume.  The  light 
which  they  shed  upon  the  preacher's  critical  study  of  the  text  is 
far  more  important  than  any  one  would  suppose  who  was  not 
used  to  its  aid  in  his  studies ;  and  we  are  doing  good  service 
to  all  young  Ministers,  when  we  recommend  them  to  make  this 
edition  of  the  Psalms  their  working  companion.  The  former  part 
of  the  work  has  great  value,  though  not  sufficient  of  itself  to  give 
any  prominence  to  this  edition.  It  embraces  the  usual  matter 
of  introductions,  and  is  especially  copious  on  the  authors  and  titles. 
The  summary  of  their  theology,  too,  is  remarkably  comprehensive 
and  exact  ;  but  the  section  on  the  Messianic  element  is  very 
deficient,  in  our  judgment ;  more  especially  when  compared  with 
the  copiousness  of  modern  literature  on  this  question, — a  question  of 
such  supreme  importance  in  the  exposition  of  the  Psalms.  On  the 
whole,  it  strikes  us  that  much  of  the  general  introduction  might  be 
incorporated  to  advantage  with  the  running  prefaces  ;  nearly  all,  for 
instance,  that  is  said  upon  the  vindictive  and  Messianic  Psalms.  This 
last  question  being  viewed  more  comprehensively,  as  the  occasions 
for  it  gradually  arise ;  the  general  introduction,  as  such,  being  con- 
densed, and  put  into  a  more  summary  form ;  and  a  few  notes  being 
here  and  there  added  ;  this  edition  of  the  Psalms  would  be  perfect  in 
its  kind.  As  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  so  already ;  and  we  congratulate  and 
thank  the  learned  author  for  his  most  acceptable  contribution  to 
English  expository  literature. 

The  Outlines  of  Theology :  or,  The  general  'Principles  of  revealed 
Heligion  hriefly  stated.  I)esigned  for  the  Use  of  Families,  and  Stu- 
dents in  Divinity.  By  the  Bev.  James  Clark.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
London:  Ward.     1857. — Systems  of  divinity  are  proverbially  dry, 
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even  in  the  estimation  of  serious  readers ;  and  yet  we  must  have  such 
books.  The  Scriptures  are  not  systematic  in  form,  but,  like  nature, 
various  and  promiscuous  ;  all  their  treasures  may  be  classified,  but  they 
must  first  be  gathered  and  assorted  ;  and  if  intelligently  grouped,  we 
see  no  reason  why  revealed  facts  and  principles  should  not  be  as  inter- 
esting and  beautiful,  when  classified,  as  other  systems  ;  and  more  so, 
inasmuch  as  they  embrace  the  highest  truths  and  affect  the  most 
important  interests.  Mr.  Clark  has  well  justified  the  use  of  such 
compendiums  in  his  introductory  Lecture  on  'the  Advantages  of 
reducing  the  Principles  of  Religion  to  a  System  for  ourselves.'  In  the 
general  character  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Outlines  there  is  much  to 
admire.  We  cannot,  however,  but  regret  that  more  exact  logic  has 
not  been  observed  in  the  mode  of  stating  many  points  in  the  evidences 
of  revelation,  and  that  the  petitio  principii  is  allowed  to  creep  in  to 
weaken,  if  not  to  invalidate,  the  whole.  We  refer  particularly  to  the 
proofs  of  the  authenticity  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  which  are  somewhat 
unguardedly  stated.  But  our  chief  complaint  in  respect  to  this  part  of 
the  Lectures  is  on  the  subject  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, — 
the  rock  on  which  these  writings  are  built,  peculiarly  and  exclusively 
their  own ;  for  a  book  may  be  both  genuine  and  authentic,  and  not 
inspired.  Our  author  defines  inspiration  as  '  a  supernatural  influence 
exerted  over  the  mind,  whereby  its  faculties  are  improved  to  a  degree 
which  they  could  not  have  acquired  by  the  mere  unassisted  powers  of 
nature.'  Where,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  proof  of  such  supernatural 
influence  ?  There  are  gradations  of  superiority ;  what  is  the  utmost 
of  '  unassisted '  nature  ?  and  when  does  the  '  supernatural  influence  ' 
come  in  ?  Mr.  Clark's  illustrations  of  inspiration  are  better  than  his 
definition;  but  that  is  because  some  of  them,  at  least,  exceed  the 
definition ;  yet  we  are  left  without  proof  of  a  supernatural — meaning 
a  Divine — influence,  which  is  the  very  question.  We  cannot  rest  that 
vital  question  upon  the  nature  of  those  communications ;  for  when 
any  man  shall  suppose  it  possible  to  conceive  of  such  and  such  doctrines 
being  the  speculation  of  an  unassisted  human  mind,  he  will  be  at 
liberty  to  reje(;t  the  doctrine  as  Divine,  the  proof  of  a  Divine  commis- 
sion and  inspiration  being  wanting.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  many 
other  philosophers  have  propounded  many  doctrines  which  seem  to 
transcend  'the  unassisted  powers  of  nature,'  that  is,  of  the  human 
mind ;  but  no  one  supposes  they  were  inspired.  Neither  are  we 
satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  our  author  disposes  of  the  ob- 
jection against  prayer  as  '  useless,  since  it  will  neither  change  God's 
will,  nor  alter  His  purpose.'  In  this  and  some  other  difficulties,  Mr. 
Clark  appears  to  be  hampered  with  the  metaphysics  of  his  creed.  Grod 
is  sovereign  and  immutable ;  and  this  great  truth  is  the  glory  of  His 
nature,  the  hope  of  the  penitent,  and  the  security  of  the  saint.  '  He 
is  in  one  mind,  and  who  can  turn  Him  ?  and  what  His  soul  desireth, 
even  that  He  doeth.'  But  both  in  the  question  of  prayer,  and  of  the 
decrees  of  God,  and  similar  questions,  it  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  we 
are  speaking  of  the  will  of  a  moral  Grovernor,  who,  in  dealing  with 
responsible  creatures,  displays  His  holy  immutability  by  dealing  with 
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them,  as  He  has  declared  He  ever  will  do,  according  to  their  character 
and  behaviour.  His  decree  and  pre-determination  is  to  do  to  and  for 
them  as  they  turn  from  good  to  evil  by  their  corrupt  free-will,  or 
from  evil  to  good  by  their  gracious  free-will, — a  will  influenced,  but 
not  compelled,  by  His  grace :  so  that,  when  they  repent,  '  He 
repenteth  Him  of  the  evil  which  He  said  He  would  do  unto  them;' 
and  when  they  call  upon  Him,  He  hears  them  ;  and  when  they  trust 
in  His  Son,  He  saves  them,  to  the  glory  of  His  immutable  free  grace. 
Answers  to  prayer  are  direct  and  special ;  and  if  prayer  means  any- 
thing, it  must  mean  that  God  does  for  men  when  they  pray  what  He 
would  not  have  done  if  they  had  not  prayed.  We  were  surprised  that 
Mr.  Clark  omitted  the  argument  from  the  prevalency  of  prayer  in 
proof  and  illustration  of  '  the  special  Providence  of  God  : '  this  chap- 
ter, and  that  on  '  general  Providence,'  contain  some  excellent  thoughts, 
and  they  are  well  put. — We  turned  to  the  second  volume,  which  has 
only  just  reached  us,  with  some  interest,  as  it  contains  more  of  spe- 
cific doctrine ;  but  we  confess  to  great  disappointment ;  not  so  much, 
however,  in  the  Lectures  on  the  doctrine  of  (concerning)  Christ,  as  in 
those  in  reference  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  on  His  personality 
excepted.  The  theology  of  personal  religion  is,  to  our  apprehension, 
a  mass  of  crudities ;  the  '  outlines '  are  by  no  means  clear,  in  either 
the  Lecture  on  '  the  Witness,'  or  that  on  the  '  Seal  of  the  Holy  Spirit.' 
Indeed,  the  phraseology  is  unlike  that  of  the  first  volume,  evidently 
from  the  want  of  clear  conceptions  in  the  author's  mind.  '  The  wit- 
ness of  the  Holy  Spirit  coincides  with  the  witness  of  our  own  spirit  in 
the  truth  and  the  reception  of  our  holy  religion,  theoretically,  expe- 
rimentally,  practically'  Then  '  He  bears  witness  to  the  reality  of  our 
conversion,'  as  to  the  nature  of  it,  its  necessity,  and  its  evidences. 
Then  He  coincides  with  our  own  spirit,  first,  in  a  natural  disposition 
to  destroy  everything  hostile  to  itself,  and  foster  everything  which  is 
congenial  with  what  is  Divine;'  secondly,  'in  a  natural  tendency  to 
destroy  a  servile,  and  promote  a  filial,  temper;'  and,  thirdly,  'in  a 
special  determination  to  emancipate  ourselves  from  a  state  of  slavery 
and  bondage,  and  invest  ourselves  with  all  the  liberty  of  the  children 
of  God ! '  Was  ever  a  doctrine  stated  more  confusedly  ?  In  what 
respects  does  our  author  catch  the  idea  of  his  motto,  Ilom.  viii.  16, 
and  a  multitude  of  similar  texts  ?  How  do  any  of  his  remarks  agree 
with  the  office  of  a  Divine  witness  to  a  gracious  fact,  the  knowledge 
of  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  glorious  privileges  of  that  extra- 
ordinary chapter,  and  the  triumph  of  its  close  ? — a  spirit  which  per- 
vades the  Psalms  of  David,  and  all  the  joys  and  joyous  songs  of  all 
the  saints  of  God.  The  same  confusion  and  indistinctness  pervades 
the  next  Lecture.  He  does  not  distinguish  between  things  that 
differ,  and  makes  distinctions  where  no  difference  exists.  The  Holy 
Spirit  '  seals  a  similitude  of  tastes,  first,  for  the  cardinal  truths  of  the 
Gospel ;  secondly,  for  true  and  experimental  religion  ;  and,  thirdly, 
for  sincere  and  practical  religion,'  Again  :  '  He  seals,  first,  the  moral 
image  of  God  upon  all  the  subjects  of  redemption  ;  secondly,  the  moral 
law ;  and,  thirdly,  all  the  excellencies  of  the  Saviour's  moral  charac- 
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ter.^  Are  not  these  three  one?  There  are  many  minor  objections 
that  we  might  urge,  generally  arising  from  a  want  of  perception  of 
logical  order ;  such  as,  page  71,  vol.  i.,  the  placing  the  Lord's  Supper 
as  a  sacrament  before  Baptism,  which  the  sentiments  of  the  same 
page  might  show  to  be  an  error,  since  ftiith  must  precede  salvation. 
Innumerable  instances  might  be  given  of  illogical  propositions ;  such 
as,  '  The  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  formation  of  all  things,  takes 
for  granted  the  pre-existence  of  Christ,' — a  doctrine  purely  of  revela- 
tion. It  is  very  common  to  find  Mr.  Clark  thus  saying  one  thing 
*  assumes '  another,  when  they  have  no  necessary,  natural,  or  logical 
connexion ;  and  the  non  sequitur  pervades  his  book.  But  we  may  not 
enlarge,  or  there  is  abundance  of  room  for  fair  criticism.  '  Outlines  ' 
ought  to  be  clear,  bold,  full,  and  give  the  form  of  truth  in  the  law  of 
grace.  The  design  is  good,  but  the  general  scheme  should  have  been 
otherwise  filled  up,— with  greater  breadth  and  more  precision.  But 
we  perceive  that  Mr.  Clark  has  fed  in  a  narrow  pasture ;  he  has  con- 
tented himself  with  a  few  authors,  mostly  modern,  and  almost  entirely 
of  the  Calvinistic  and  Dissenters'  schools.  He  appears  hardly  to  have 
read  a  single  Arminian  divine ;  and  there  is  another  side  taken  in 
reference  to  the  peculiarities  of  his  creed,  by  men  not  wholly  insig- 
nificant in  learning,  in  the  knowledge  of  Scripture  and  the  analogy  of 
faith,  and  in  the  power  to  construct  a  clear  proposition,  and  to  argue 
out  their  views  by  some  show  of  reason.  John  Goodwin,  Thomas 
Jackson,  Daniel  Whitby,  and  a  host  of  others,  are  not  beneath  con- 
tempt. We  hope  to  have  more  contentment  with  Mr.  Clark's 
concluding  volume. 

The  Intellectualism  of  Loche :  An  'Essay.  By  Thomas  E.  Welh, 
Jif.A.,  Brofessor  of  Moral  Bhilosophy  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 
Dublin:  M'Gee  and  Co.;  London:  Longmans.  1857. — A  work  by 
the  successor  of  the  late  Professor  Butler  must  challenge  attention 
from  the  thinking  public,  and  must  be  expected  by  its  author 
to  undergo  a  severe  and  searching  scrutiny.  Respectable  medi- 
ocrity, and  even  second-rate  ability,  will  scarcely  fail  to  incur  con- 
tempt, if  seated  in  the  chair  from  which  that  eminent  man  was 
accustomed  to  teach  moral  and  intellectual  trubli  and  wisdom. 
This  volume,  however,  is  no  second-rate  performance.  It  must  at 
once  gain  for  its  writer  an  honourable  place  among  living  critics  of 
metaphysical  philosophy.  Mr.  Webb  has  undertaken  to  vindicate 
the  philosophy  of  Locke  from  the  misrepresentations  of  modern 
critics,  especially  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  M.  Cousin.  He 
professes  to  establish,  by  a  rigorous  analysis  of  the  Essay  con- 
cerning Human  Understanding,  that  Locke  is  neither  a  sensualist, 
ignoring  the  existence  of  any  elements  of  thought  but  those 
supplied  by  the  external  senses ;  nor  an  empiricist,  recognising  the 
existence  of  no  elements  of  thought  but  those  supplied  by  sense,  ex- 
ternal or  internal.  He  endeavours  to  prove  that  Locke,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  recognising  ideas  of  which  intellect  is  properly  the  source, 
and  cognitions  of  which  intellect  is  exclusively  the  guarantee,  is 
an  intellectualist, — an  intellectualist  in  the  sense  of  Reid  and  Kant. 
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Others  before  Mr.  Webb  have  done  something,  indeed  much,  towards 
estabUshing  conclusions  tantamount  to  these.  Not  to  name  Dugald 
Stewart  and  Brown,  of  a  former  generation,  Hallam  and  Mill  have 
refused  to  endorse  the  charge  against  Locke,  of  being  the  founder  of 
the  sensational  school,  or  that  of  deriving  our  knowledge  exclusively 
from  the  '  nether  spring'  of  experience,  as  if  he  recognised  no  internal 
and  higher  source  of  intuitive  judgment  and  assurance.  Mr.  Lewes, 
again,  in  his  Biographical  History  of  JPhilosopliy ,  has  expressly  and 
effectually  rebutted  these  charges.  Mr.  Henry  Rogers  has  still  more 
fully  and  elaborately,  and,  we  need  not  add,  most  ably,  performed 
the  same  work  in  his  Essay  on  Locke,  originally  published  in  the 
JEdinlurgh  Beview.  But  Mr.  Webb's  must  henceforth  be  considered 
the  work  on  this  subject.  It  is  not  only  conclusive,  but  exhaustive. 
And  yet  its  arrangement  is  so  admirably  logical  and  consecutive,  that 
the  whole  is  brought  within  a  very  limited  compass.  The  author 
never  winds  towards  his  conclusions,  or  returns  upon  his  path.  The 
Essay  is  most  happily  free  from  digression  or  repetition.  Let  us  add, 
that  the  style,  the  allusions,  and  the  illustrations,  show  thorough 
scholarship,  and  that  classical  perfection  of  training  and  taste  in  the 
use  of  language,  which  is  rarer  still  than  scholarship.  Mr.  Webb 
writes  as  a  critic,  not  as  an  original  speculator  in  metaphysical 
science.  He  justly  and  gracefully  says,  in  reference  to  this,  after 
he  has  been  engaged  in  exposing  some  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
errors  in  regard  to  Locke :  '  I  do  all  homage  to  his  (Sir  William 
Hamilton's)  memory.  But  a  great  philosophical  thinker  is  not 
necessarily  a  patient  and  impartial  philosophical  critic.  To  the  just 
appreciation  of  an  alien  system  a  certain  passivity  of  intellect  is 
required.  A  strong  current  of  original  thought  prevents  the  mind 
from  being  an  equal  mirror  to  the  thoughts  of  others.  The  standing 
pool  reflects  the  forest  and  the  sky  more  faithfully  than  the  running 
stream ;  and  it  is  possible  to  be  a  more  faithful  critic  than  a  great 
man, — ^not  because  one  is  a  greater  man,  but  because  one  is  a  less.' 
Nevertheless,  the  reader  will  find  scattered  through  this  volume  obser- 
vations which  show  that  Professor  Webb  is  not  merely  an  acute  critic: 
his  acuteness  has  been  deepened  by  patient  intensity  of  thought  into 
profundity. 

A  Popular  Paraphrase  on  St.  PauVs  Upistle  to  the  Bomans :  with 
IsFotes.  By  the  Bev.  A.  Crawford  Broomhead,  MA.  London :  Bell 
and  Daldy.  1857. — This  is  a  good,  clear,  popular  book,  combining 
the  results  of  much  labour  honestly  directed  to  the  elucidation  of  this 
invaluable  inspired  treatise  on  the  Gospel  salvation.  The  preface 
gives  a  succinct  view  of  the  occasion  and  design  of  the  Epistle,  both 
so  necessary  to  our  understanding  St.  Paul.  The  paraphrase  is 
generally  very  satisfactory,  sometimes,  however,  stopping  short  of 
the  full  meaning  of  the  Apostle,  as  we  conceive,  respecting  the 
privileges  of  the  Christian  believer.  The  notes,  although  limited, 
are  very  valuable,  being  both  pertinent  and  full ;  and  we  know  no 
book  of  the  same  size  in  which  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  better 
explained  for  the  popular  mind. 
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The  Life  of  Martin  Lutlier,  By  Henry  Worsley,  M.A.  Two 
Vols.  '^vo.  London.  1856. — It  would  be  difficult  to  say  why  we 
are  disappointed  by  the  perusal  of  these  volumes.  The  style  is  easy, 
the  descriptive  part  of  the  book  decidedl}'-  good ;  the  history  embodies 
all  the  known  facts  of  the  great  reformer's  life,  and  is  written  with 
evident  pains.  It  is  not  that  the  interest  flags,  for  we  have  read  to 
the  end  without  uneasiness  ;  nor  that  the  minuteness  confuses, 
for  we  could  hardly  learn  too  much  about  such  a  man, — we  love 
to  linger  over  his  little  traits  of  character,  and  even  of  weakness ; 
whilst  our  sympathy  is  always  on  the  side  of  the  one  bold  breast  that 
dared  to  confront  a  world.  We  have  all  this  here  sketched  out  from 
the  first  years  of  childhood,  to  the  earnest  thoughts  and  inward  soul- 
struggles  by  which  he  was  emancipated  from  Romish  thraldom ;  and 
then  his  subsequent  career  to  his  death, — all  this  is  told ;  and  we 
wanted  such  a  story,  for  our  English  literature  possesses  no  Life  of 
Luther.  And  yet  we  are  disappointed.  We  suspect  that  the  secret 
lies  in  this : — the  book  is  rather  a  history  than  a  biography  :  its 
author's  power  is  in  narrative  rather  than  analysis ;  he  can  tell  the 
story  of  Luther's  times,  not  unfold  the  workings  of  Luther's  heart. 
We  question  whether,  in  this  latter  sense,  the  life  of  Rome's  great 
adversary  will  ever  be  composed.  Luther's  cast  of  mind  was  not 
logical,  nor  his  conduct  at  all  times  consistent ;  there  was  much  which 
is  due  to  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  and  to  the  part  he  bore,  and 
with  which  we  can  hardly  sympathize  at  the  present  day.  It  would 
need  something  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  grasp  of  character  and  sympathy 
with  greatness,  (and  Luther  has  much  in  common  with  Cromwell,) 
something  of  his  terse  energy,  to  paint  the  portrait  in  its  true 
outline ;  and,  joined  with  this,  it  needs  such  a  comprehension  of  the 
inner  life,  its  conflicts  and  flnal  victory  in  the  Redeemer's  strength,  as 
but  few  have  the  power  to  pourtray.  We  may  well  question  whether 
it  will  ever  be  written.  We  must  do  Mr.  Worsley  no  injustice :  if 
not  for  breadth  of  grasp  and  originality,  at  any  rate,  as  a  Life  of 
Luther,  carefully  written,  ample  in  detail,  and  satisfactory  in  tone,  we 
can  recommend  his  volumes  to  our  readers. 

The  Penalties  of  Greatness.  By  the  Bev.  Bdhert  Ferguson,  LL.D., 
F.B.S.L.  London.  1858. — We  cannot  bring  ourselves  either  to 
relish  or  approve  this  style  of  book.  Among  the  penalties  of  greatness 
which  Dr.  Ferguson  has  not  enumerated,  (but  then  he  has  illustrated 
it  very  largely,)  is  the  garrulous  and  extravagant  admiration  which  it 
frequently  excites.  Our  age  has  been  unfortunate  enough  to  produce 
some  prominent  ofienders  of  this  class.  We  are  sorry  to  have  to  rank 
the  present  author  among  the  number.  If  there  is  any  sentiment  of 
the  slightest  value  contained  in  this  book,  it  is  derived  from  the 
Lectures  on  Her o-ivor ship,  by  Mr.  Carlyle.  It  adds  not  a  single  fact 
to  our  knowledge  of  great  men  and  their  fortunes  ;  it  puts  their  cha- 
racters in  no  novel  or  superior  light ;  it  deduces  from  their  history 
none  but  the  most  trite  and  obvious  lessons.  Worst  of  all,  there  is  no 
just  discrimination  betwixt  natural  and  moral  greatness.  It  is  simple 
(or  rather  compound)  laudation  from  beginning  to  end,  given  without 
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measure  or  proportion,  and  shared  equally  by  all,  from  Moses  and 
Socrates  to  Saul  of  Tarsus  and  Claverhouse  of  Dundee,  Of  course 
there  is  a  great  deal  about  '  the  monk  that  shook  the  world,' — no 
fresh  or  finer  glimpses  of  his  many-sided  character,  but  the  usual  stale 
report ;  and  much  about  '  the  name  at  which  the  world  grew  pale,' — 
but  the  world  has  long  resumed  its  cheerful  countenance,  and  there  is 
nothing  here  to  blanch  it.  Columbus  and  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  are 
again  boiled  down  to  rags,  and  the  cauldron  of  dirty  water  baled  out 
with  such  an  air !  We  could  not  have  supposed  it  possible  that  so 
many  common-places  might  be  said  under  the  name  of  Dante.  '  Dante 
was  a  student,  but  no  recluse  was  he.... A  generous  patriotism  was  his. 
He  loved  Italy,  but  Florence  engaged  his  inmost  heart,'  &c.  Similar 
in  kind,  and  equal  in  value,  are  the  maxims  scattered  through  this 
precious  volume.  They  are  uniformly  dull,  and  vary  only  in  the  shade 
of  their  triteness  or  untruthfulness.  For  example :  '  The  noblest 
thing  in  this  our  world  is  man.'  This  is  true,  but  not  new.  '  Calvin 
in  the  eyes  of  Luther  was  little  better  than  a  devil.'  This  is  new,  but 
not  true.  '  To  the  great  man  life  and  death  are  in  themselves  things 
indifferent.'  This  is  surely  neither  new  nor  true.  And  so  the  work 
runs  on,  degenerating  still  from  feebleness  to  falsehood,  till  sudden 
impatience  breaks  up  the  reader's  spell  of  weariness,  and  the  book  flies 
whirHng  from  his  hasty  hands — or,  what  is  more  to  be  deplored,  till 
the  reader  finds  himself  incapable  of  purer  studies,  loses  all  taste  for 
exact  and  sober  truth,  learns  to  admire  energy  rather  than  principle, 
and  in  his  false  estimate  of  real  greatness  is  apt  to  depreciate  the 
very  qualities  which  make  even  great  men  what  they  are. 

De  V Education.  Par  Monsignor  Dupanloup,  Eveque  D'  Orleans,  de 
VAcademie  Franqaise.  Troisieme  Edition.  Svo.  En  trois  Tomes.  Paris. 
1857. — We  cannot  discover  in  these  volumes  any  important  addition 
to  our  knowledge  either  of  the  theory  or  practice  of  education,  though 
we  have  sought  carefully  for  such.  The  prominent  position  long  held 
by  the  author  in  the  larger  educational  institutions  of  France  encou- 
raged our  hopes  ;  and  great  was  our  disappointment  on  finding  little 
beyond  vague  generalities,  startling  ejaculations,  and  well-worded 
common-places.  The  great  object  of  the  work  appears  to  be  to 
enforce  the  twin  doctrines  of  education  by  the  priest,  and  complete 
surrender  to  his  teachings.  As  we  should  be  most  unwilling  to  do 
injustice  to  the  writer,  we  hav^e  extracted  a  few  sentences ;  and  we  can 
assure  the  reader  that  we  have  chosen  what  appeared  to  be  fair  speci- 
mens. M.  Dupanloup  states,  as  the  result  of  lengthened  experience 
and  much  reflection,  that  the  two  fundamental  principles  of  education 
are  authority  and  respect.  The  loftiest  and  most  profound  idea  of 
education,  at  once  the  most  general  and  the  most  simple,  is  this  :  '  To 
cultivate,  exercise,  develope,  strengthen,  and  polish  all  the  physical, 
intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  faculties  which  constitute,  in  the 
child,  nature  and  human  dignity  ;  to  give  to  these  faculties  their  per- 
fect integrity,  to  establish  them  in  the  fulness  of  their  power  and 
activity ;  to  form  man,  and  prepare  him  to  serve  his  country  in  the 
various  social  relations  he  will  one  day  be  called  upon  to  fill  during 
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his  earthly  career ;  and  lastly,  and  still  loftier  object,  so  to  elevate  the 
present  as  to  prepare  for  eternal  life.  Such  is  the  object  and  end  of 
education.'  '  To  fulfil  these  conditions  is  the  duty  of  parents  and  of 
those  whom  a  honourable  choice,  a  high  vocation,  or  a  generous  devo- 
tion, leads  to  take  upon  them  the  parental  authority  and  solicitude ; 
and  these  conditions  are  binding  always  and  everywhere,  amongst 
nations  the  most  civilized  and  learned,  as  well  as  amongst  the  less 
enlightened  and  polished  of  mankind.  Nature  and  Providence  have 
attached  these  conditions  to  every  kind  of  human  education,  equally 
to  public  and  private,  to  the  education  of  boys  and  girls.  Take  the 
infant, — here  you  have  human  nature,  humanity  complete,  man  ; 
nothing  more,  nothing  less.  He  has  a  right  to  the  solicitude,  the 
active  kindness,  and  the  respect  of  all  the  powers  on  earth ;  and  these, 
in  his  turn,  he  owes  to  others.  For  him  are  designed  all  institutions, 
— the*  prince,  the  priest,  the  parent,  the  teacher,  the  magistrate, 
family,  society,  the  Church.  Moral  discipline,  learning,  letters, 
science,  religion,  the  rewards  of  labour  and  of  virtue,  even  Providence 
itself, — all  are  for  him ;  for  he  alone,  here  below,  is  of  God,  and  for 
God.'  '  The  very  word,  "education,"  expresses  the  most  noble  ideas. 
It  is  almost  to  create ;  at  least  it  is  to  wake  the  dormant  faculties 
from  their  sleep ;  to  give  life,  and  movement,  and  activity  to  a 
hitherto  imperfect  existence.  Thus  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious 
education  is  the  highest  work  which  man  can  undertake  ;  it  is  to  con- 
tinue the  Divine  work  in  its  noblest  department ;  it  is  to  create  souls. 
The  French  language  has  a  beautiful  equivalent  expression,  one  which 
rivals  in  majesty  and  force  its  Latin  original, — elever  la  jeunesse.  It 
is  the  merit  of  the  language  to  have  promptly  perceived  the  value  of 
this  word,  and  to  have  worthily  employed  it.  The  varied  acceptations 
of  the  word,  as  found  in  the  phrases  elever  Vdme,  elever  V esprit,  elever 
les  sentimens  et  les  pensees,  elever  le  caractere,  these  are  natural  ideas, 
les  idees  Franqaises,  and  express  the  duties  and  the  end  of  education. 
The  Germans  and  English  have  not  had  the  same  happy  inspiration, 
and  are  envious  ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  terms  which  honour  a  nation, 
and,  as  applied  to  education,  seems  to  show  what  fecundity  and  power 
a  word  may  possess,  and  how  capable  it  may  be  of  eliciting  noble  and 
useful  thoughts,  which  otherwise  might  have  remained  obscure  and 
unperceived.  Such  words  not  only  enrich  the  language  of  a  people,  they 
embellish  and  fortify  its  morals,  and  raise  an  idea  to  its  loftiest  signifi- 
cance. Education,  then,  forms,  elevates,  in  some  sort  creates ;  and  to 
these  ends  she  cultivates  and  exercises,  she  acts,  and  causes  to  act ; 
and  thus,  while  high  authority  is  needed  on  the  one  hand,  the  co- 
operation of  a  respectful  docility  is  demanded  from  the  learner.  This 
cultivation,  the  special  work  of  the  instructor,  is  the  result  of  physical 
care,  intellectual  teaching,  moral  discipline,  and  religious  lessons.  This 
exercise  implies  the  active  and  docile  concurrence,  the  personal,  spon- 
taneous, and  generous  labour  of  the  pupil.  The  law  of  labour  is  the 
grand  law  of  human  education ;  every  intelligent  and  free  creature  is 
destined  for  action.  It  may  be  afiirmed  that  the  principal  talent  of 
the  instructor  is  to  cause  his  pupil  to   enter  boldly  the  path  of 
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labour  and  personal  application, — labour  or  exercise  of  the  body,  to 
give  vigour  to  the  limbs  ;  labour  of  mind,  to  form  his  judgment,  taste, 
reason,  memory,  imagination ;  labour  of  heart,  will,  and  conscience,  to 
form  his  character,  to  give  rise  to  honest  thoughts  and  virtuous 
habits.  Education  is,  therefore,  the  combined  work  of  the  teacher 
and  the  pupil :  the  one  cultivates,  instmcts,  works  from  without ;  but 
it  is  essential  that  he  be  aided  by  exercise,  application,  labour  from 
within.  What  the  teacher  does  himself  is  a  small  matter ;  what  he 
causes  to  be  done  is  everything.  Thus  education  is  an  active  and  a 
creative  work,  in  which  each  party  bears  his  appropriate  share,  the 
teacher  bringing  authority  and  devotedness,  the  pupil  docility  and 
respect.  To  the  first  belongs  that  potent  and  fruitful  action  upon  the 
child,  that  real  authority  which  gives  him  the  right,  and  imposes  upon 
him  the  duty,  to  act  as  master  ;  for  in  education,  as  elsewhere,  without 
real  authority  there  can  be  no  legitimate  action.  Education  is  essen- 
tially active ;  and  this  activity  is  shown  in  the  development  of  the 
human  faculties.  If  the  efforts  of  master  and  pupil  fall  short  of  this, 
the  result  is  simply  a  storing  of  the  mind  with  knowledge  ;  it  is 
instruction,  but  not  education.  This  development  is  progressive, 
and  requires  guarding,  lest  it  be  too  violent  or  precipitate ;  bearing  in 
mind  the  remark  of  Fcnelon,  JElle  doit  suivre  la  nature  et  Vaider. 
Education  commences  at  birth,  and  extends  through  the  first  twenty 
years  of  life,  running  parallel  with  the  development  of  the  body ;  it 
follows  nature  step  by  step,  and,  like  her,  adapts  its  teachings,  culture, 
and  exercise,  to  the  progress  of  age,  the  strength  of  the  child,  and  its 
natural  development.'  If  the  reader  is  not  satisfied  with  these  selec- 
tions, he  must  repair  to  the  ample  volumes  of  M.  Dupanloup,  and  help 
himself. 

The  Descendants  of  the  Stuarts.  An  unchronicled  Page  in  England^  s 
History.  By  William  Townend.  London :  Longmans.  1858. — 
This  volume  contains  the  result  of  much  enthusiasm  applied  to  one 
field  of  historical  research.  We  may  differ  from  the  author  as  to  the 
relative  importance  of  his  theme ;  but  every  such  inquiry  has  an 
antiquarian  interest,  and  we  must  do  the  writer  the  justice  to  acknow- 
ledge that  his  labours  will  possess  permanent  value,  since  he  has 
condensed  into  a  moderate  compass  what  could  only  be  found  in 
numerous,  and  chiefly  foreign,  publications.  It  would  have  been  more 
correct  to  have  put  upon  his  title,  '  An  unchronicled  Page  of  modern 
European  dynastic  History,'  since  England  was  perhaps  the  country 
of  Europe  with  which  the  events  of  the  lives  of  his  heroes  and  heroines 
had  least  connexion,  with  the  sole  exception  of  their  descent  from  a 
family  which  once  ruled  over  it.  The  greater  portion  of  those  about 
whom  he  writes,  never  saw  England  ;  and,  for  anything  that  appears, 
would  seem  to  have  had  no  friends  here.  Notwithstanding,  we 
recommend  our  readers  who  have  a  taste  for  the  biographies  of  high 
life  to  peruse  these  chapters.  The  recommendation  must  be  limited 
to  the  narrative  portions  of  the  work.  With  the  writer's  opinions 
we  have  no  sympathy.  Without  being  disposed  to  deny  certain 
favourable  personal  good  qualities  to  some  of  the  Stuaxfcs,  we  cannot 
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accept  his  opinion  as  to  their  great  merits.  Besides,  they  were  not 
dealt  with  for  personal  demerits,  but  for  being  bad  kings.  Nor  can 
we  receive  his  portraits  of  William  and  Mary,  and  of  Louis  XIV., 
as  correct  likenesses ;  the  two  former  were  not  heaven-deserted 
monsters ;  nor  was  the  latter  the  greatest  monarch  who  ever  filled  a 
throne. 

Dri/  Sticks,  Fagoted  hy  Walter  Savage  Landor.  Edinburgh,  1858. 
— We  were  present  with  our  readers  when  the  *  Last  Fruits '  were 
gathered  from  this  stm'dy  and  prolific  tree.  It  is  now  stript  from 
lowest  branch  to  utmost  twig,  and  the  relics  are  before  us.  We  are  not 
disposed  to  bewail  a  destruction  which  is  in  no  sense  premature.  Let 
us  own,  without  suspicion  of  ingratitude,  that  we  never  thoroughly 
depended  on  the  produce  of  this  wild  fruit-tree, — wayward  in  growth 
and  rude  in  flavour  as  it  often  proved,  and  never  quite  ripened  even  on 
the  sunny  side.  No  wonder,  then,  if  these  lopped  branches  have  an 
acrid  bitterness.  Indeed,  they  are  only  offered  as  a  fagot  of  old  sticks  ; 
and  it  is  just  to  say  that  blossoms  on  not  a  few  of  them  testify  to  the 
presence  of  a  vital  moisture  in  the  stem,  still  sensitive  of  such  a  spring 
as  that  which  is  now  biirsting  on  every  side,  and  making  every  hedge- 
row in  England  more  fragrant  than  the  gardens  of  Stamboul  or 
Cashmere. 

All  the  characteristics  of  Mr.  Landor's  genius  survive  in  these  last 
effusions.  His  epigrams  are  as  bitter  if  not  as  biting  as  ever ;  his  love 
versicles  are  light  and  trivial  as  before.  His  prejudices  seem  to  suffer 
no  abatement ;  his  charities  still  disport  themselves  in  a  narrow  circle 
of  love  and  friendship.  We  may  well  doubt  the  real  greatness  of  a 
spirit  which  refuses  to  mellow  and  improve ;  and  this  reflection,  often 
forced  upon  the  reader  of  the  present  volume,  makes  it  but  a  melan- 
choly bequest.  We  have  some  difficulty  in  selecting  a  piece  worthy  of 
talents  confessedly  rare  and  high.  The  anacreontic  verses  are  written 
with  a  fine  and  fluent  pen  ;  but  the  following  lines  on  a  Pair  of  Nightin- 
gales are  to  be  preferred  as  wholly  unexceptionable,  and  not  less  pleasing. 

Cool-smelling  Oleander  loves  the  stream 

And  bends  ripe  roses  over  it ;  but  where 

Are  those  bright  eyes  that  look  aslant  at  me  ? 

And  whose  are  those  slim  talons,  smooth,  yet  sharp, 

That  hold  an  insect  up  ?  She  flies  away, 

Nor  heeds  my  doubts  and  questionings  Ere  long 

Melodious  gurgles  ripple  from  a  copse 
Hard  by ;  she  seems  to  thank  me,  seems  to  tell 
Her  partner  not  to  fear  me :  they  defer 
The  song  of  gratitude  till  even-tide. 

Then  gushes  it  amain  Fond  pair,  sing  on; 

I  will  watch  near  you ;  none  shaU  interrupt 
That  deep  and  sparkling  stream  of  melody. 

The  volume  closes  with  some  translations  from  the  Persian,  Latin 
verses,  and  tributary  poems  on  our  author.  It  is  a  little  surprising  to 
find  Walter  Savage  Landor  publishing  encomiums  on  himself ;  but  we 
cannot  grudge  them  to  a  man  whose  faults  have  found  more  eager 
recognition  than  his  genius  or  his  virtues. 
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A  Sandy  BooJc  of  Property  Law,  in  a  Series  of  Letters.  By  Lord 
St.  Leonards.  Blackwood  and  Sons.  1858.  This  manual  has  already 
found  a  very  wide  appreciation.  It  could  hardly  be  otherwise  when  a 
subject  so  important  and  intricate  is  simplified  by  so  much  wisdom, 
learning,  and  experience. — All  about  Ltl  or,  the  History  and  Mystery 
of  Common  Things.  A  miscellaneous  volume,  gratifying  the  laudable 
curiosity  of  those  who  ask, '  What  is  heather  ?  What  is  rhubarb  ?' — 
Mental  furniture  :  or,  the  Adaptation  of  Knowledge  for  Man.  By 
Thomas  Hughes.  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.  There  is  nothing 
exceptionable  in  this  little  work,  and  it  is  written  in  a  pleasant  style  j 
but  one  chapter  is  very  like  every  other,  and  the  drift  and  purpose  of 
the  whole  are  not  particularly  clear.  The  style  is  rotatory  ;  the 
reader  makes  no  sensible  advance. — Lays  of  the  Lost  One :  and  other 
Boems.  By  H.  Johnston.  A  fastidious  critic  might  suggest  some 
alterations  in  the  poetry  of  this  volume  ;  but  no  one  could  improve 
upon  the  present  title.  The  author's  bewilderment  is  quite  infectious, 
as  the  venturous  reader — rambling  he  knows  not  where,  nor  how, 
nor  why — will  first  suspect  and  finally  discern.  Courage  ! — The 
Stars  and  the  Angels  :  or,  the  Natural  History  of  the  Universe  and  its 
Lnhalitants.  A  popular  work,  but  something  more  than  a  compila- 
tion, and  something  better.  The  author  touches  upon  many  of  the 
highest  questions  which  the  relations  of  the  spheres  suggest ;  but  the 
spirit  of  speculation  is  chastened  by  a  reverence  for  revealed  truth, 
and  the  light  of  Scripture  brought  happily  to  bear  upon  the  facts  of 
science.  Two  interesting  chapters  are  occupied  with  the  Geology  of 
the  Sun  and  Moon ;  others  treat  of  Demoniacal  Possession  and  Inspi- 
ration, and  the  Natural  History  of  the  Eesurrection. — Thorndale  :  or, 
the  Conflict  of  Opinio7is.  By  William  Smith.  Blachwood  and  Sons. 
1857.  The  work  of  Mr.  Smith — forming  a  thick  volume  of  six  hun- 
dred pages — is  highly  ingenious,  and  bespeaks  a  cultivated  mind  ;  but' 
its  faults  and  beauties  are  both  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  in  this 
place.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  papers,  speculative  and  desultory, 
on  mental,  social,  and  political  phenomena ;  and  these  are  supposed 
to  be  the  literary  relics  of  an  accomplished  Englishman,  retiring 
to  die  in  prospect  of  the  lovely  Bay  of  Naples.  It  is  easy  to  dis- 
cover that  the  sentiments  of  Thorndale  are  drawn  from  the  portfolio 
of  Mr.  Smith. — HavelocJc  :  or,  the  Broad  Stone  of  Honour.  A  Tribute 
of  the  Tongue  and  Ben.  By  JEdivin  Baxton  Hood.  A  little  book, 
pointing  the  moral  of  a  great  career. — The  Successful  Merchant  : 
Sketches  of  the  Life  of  Mr.  Samuel  Budgett,  of  Bristol.  By  the  Bev. 
W.  Arthur,  A.M.  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.  A  cheap  edition  of 
this  2oopular  and  admired  biography. 
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Testament  Books  and  the  Apocrypha.  By  Samuel  Davidson, 
D.D.    Longmans.  1856. 

11.  An  Examination  of  the  Facts,  Statements,  and  Explanations 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  Davidson.  By  the  Rev.  John  Kelly. 
London  :  John  Snow. 
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15.  Lectures  on  Inspiration.  By  Alexander  Thomson,  M.A. 
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16.  The  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture.  Five  Sermons.  By  the 
Rev.  Lord  A.  Hervey,  A.M.  Cambridge  :  Macmillan  and 
Co. 

17.  The  Inspiration  of  Moses.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Ivory  Holmes, 
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No  discussion  has  excited  more  profound  interest,  or  is  fraught 
with  more  serious  consequences,  than  that  now  so  vehemently 
waged  concerning  the  fact,  the  nature,  and  the  measure  of  the 
inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture.  We  engage  in  it,  therefore, 
with  a  grave  feeling  of  responsibility, — accepting  it  as  a  duty 
from  which  we  dare  not  shrink,  and  would  not  if  we  could,  that 
we  state  boldly  and  uncompromisingly  the  ground  we  take,  and 
are  prepared  to  defend,  in  relation  to  the  present  controversy.  At 
the  outset  let  us  be  candid  with  those  whom  we  shall  be  forced 
to  treat  as  opponents  in  the  course  of  our  argument.  We 
foresee  the  momentous  results  pending  upon  the  issue  of  this 
discussion,  and  in  the  staunch  defence  of  the  truth,  which  we 
believe  to  be  imperilled,  we  must  make  an  end  of  immeaning 
compliments.  There  can  be  no  dalliance  in  war.  On  either 
side  the  conflict  is  too  serious  to  be  stayed  or  assuaged  by  any 
weak  considerations.  The  battle  must  be  resolutely  fought  with- 
out quarter,  till  by  the  strain  of  argument  against  argument  it 
be  proved  with  whom  the  victory  rests.  All  that  can  be  required, 
therefore,  in  any  writer  who  enters  this  controversy,  is  the 
clearest  and  most  forcible  statement  of  arguments,  whether  in 
exposure  of  an  opponent's  weakness,  or  in  the  defence  of  his  own 
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position.  To  tins  law  we  pledge  ourselves.  We  feel  too  deeply 
and  too  strongly  to  write  in  doubtful  language^  or  with  impotent 
reserve.  The  question,  whether  there  has  been  a  Divine  revela- 
tion or  not,  is  the  ultimate  and  essential  form  into  which  all 
inquiries  concerning  inspiration  resolve  themselves;  and  the 
answer  to  that  question  manifestly  involves  our  knowledge  of 
God,  the  existence  of  the  Church,  the  standard  of  duty,  and  our 
hopes  of  a  future  world;  in  fact,  every  interest  of  mankind  that 
is  revered  and  precious.  Self-respect,  therefore,  and  respect  for 
the  convictions  of  those  who  differ  from  us,  but  who  must 
acknowledge  the  vast  importance  and  far-reaching  potency  of  the 
conclusions  which  they  seek  to  establish,  compel  us  to  use  the 
exactest  and  plainest  language  we  can  find  to  express  and  enforce 
our  opinions  on  this  subject. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  conceived,  that  we  sympathize  with 
the  ignorant  and  bilious  denunciations  with  which  the  doubters 
and   impugners  of  orthodox  belief  on  this   subject  are  so 
frequently  assailed.    Orthodox  truth  suffers  more  from  such  an 
ignoble  and  cowardly  mode  of  defence,  than  from  the  most 
virulent  attacks.    If  it  is  to  be  honourably  maintained,  it  must 
be  by  the  calm  exposition  of  its  evidences,  and  not  by  a„§ayage 
howl  at  its  opponents.    Difficulties  are  admitted  to  complicate 
the  doctrine  of  inspiration,  which  may  be  supposed  sufficient  to 
bewilder  or  to  repulse  many  sincere  inquirers,  without  the 
fui'ther  incentive  of  sinister  motives.     For  their  recovery  to 
sound  doctrine,  angry  threats  and  browbeatings  are  the  worst 
possible  means  to  adopt.    At  any  rate,  they  can  be  useful  no 
longer.    This  doctrine  is  now  threatened  on  every  side.  The 
sluices  of  the  controversy  which  has  so  long  deluged  Germany 
have  been  lifted  up  in  this  country.    High  authorities  in  the 
Episcopalian  Church  pronounce  opinions  widely  at  variance  from 
the  commonly  received  faith,  and  loudly  affirm  that  the  commonly 
received  faith  is  indefensible.    In  every  direction  it  is  intimated 
that  the  time  has  come  for  a  thorough  investigation  and  fresh 
settlement  of  the  doctrine  of  inspiration.    We  are  content  that 
it  should  be  so,  since  we  are  convinced  that  the  old  faith  will  yet 
prevail ;  and  it  is  far  better  to  have  an  open  and  thorough  criti- 
cism of  its  evidences  which  will  triumphantly  vindicate  their 
strength,  than  to  be  dwelling  in  imaginary  dread  of  their  pos- 
sible insufficiency.    But  if  there  be  such  an  honest  examination 
of  this  doctrine,  that  brasen-throated  artillery  of  menacing 
epithets  which  has  been  pealing  far~and  near  must  be  silenced. 
The   strong  reasons   on   either   side   must   be  scrupulously 
weighed,  and  the  balance  fairly  struck.    If  truth  does  not  capi- 
tulate to  bribes,  neither  will  it  to  threats  :  it  must  be  solicited 
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and  won  by  the  severe  exercise  of  unimpassioned  and  unprejudiced 
reason.  We  do  not  purpose  to  collect  within  the  limits  of  one  or 
even  two  articles  every^c^uillet  of  proof  either  for  or  against  the 
doctrine  of  plenary  iiispiraHon ;  but  we  trust  to  give  a  clear 
sta'  ement  of  the  doctrine  as  we  hold  it,  to  expound  fairly  the 
evidence  which  vouches  this  doctrine,  and  to  expose  the  fallacy 
of  the  various  theories  which  have  been  hatched  to  supplant 
it, — only  reversing  the  order  of  these  propositions,  that  by  the 
destruction  of  false  theories  we  may  clear  the  ground  lor  ortho- 
dox scriptural  truths.  So  far  we  hope  to  contribute  our  share 
to  the  settlement  of  the  present  disturbed  controversy,  in  the 
renewed  acceptance  and  the  firmer  establishment  of  the  hitherto 
received  doctrine,  that  the  whole  Bible  is  the  word  of  God. 

In  a  controversy  so  important,  there  should  be  the  most 
rigorous  care  in  the  definition  of  the  terms  that  are  employed. 
Of  late,  the  embroilment  of  language  has  become  almost  hopeless, 
from  the  various  meanings  into  which  the  term  ^inspiration^  has 
been  distorted ;  and  the  distinction  drawn  by  Coleridge,  and  since 
almost  very  generally  adopted,  between  revelation  and  inspiraLti^ffl, 
seems  to  us  to  have  increased,  instead  of  relieving,  this  perplexity. 
According  to  this  distinction,  revelation  consists  in  the  immediate 
communication  from  God  by  voice,  dreams,  visions,  or  by  some 
transcendental  mode  of  impressing  the  consciousness  with  know- 
ledge, which  otherwise  would  have  been  unattainable  by  man ; 
and  impixcLiion  consists  in  that  spiritual  aid  which  was  given  to 
writers  of  Scripture,  to  convey  to  their  fellow-men  the  knowledge 
which  had  been  thus  supernaturally  communicated  to  them,  and 
whatever  information  or  sentiment  of  their  own  they  pleased  to 
combine  with  it.  Now,  this  distinction,  on  which  inspiration  is 
contrasted  depreciatingly  with  revelation,  has  been  the  beginning 
of  strife.  It  has  '  darkened  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge,' 
and  aggravated  instead  of  simplifying  the  problem  presented  for 
our  solution  in  the  authority  of  Holy  Scripture :  for,  in  the  first 
place,  it  so  limits  the  meaning  of  the  word  inspiration,  as  com- 
pletely to  subvert  its  common  acceptation ;  and,  secondly,  being 
supposed  to  intrench  whatever  is  supernatural  or  Divine  in  Scrip- 
ture within  a  safe  stronghold,  by  rigidly  marking  olf  those  of  its 
contents  that  are  asserted  to  be  communicated  by  God,  it  at  once 
derogates  from  the  authority  of  all  the  rest,  as  something  gene- 
rically  dijfferent,  and  encourages  the  freest  licence  in  speculation 
as  to  the  kind  of  assistance  that  was  needed  merely  to  speak  or 
transcribe  these  Divine  communications,  and  to  compose  the 
other  human  portions  of  the  Bible.  Consequently,  Coleridge 
himself  eliminates  from  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  writers  its 
miraculous  efficacy :  others  who  abide  by  his  distinction  do  not_, 
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but  have  availed  themselves  of  the  liberty  which  the  comparative 
indifference  of  the  matter  allowed  them^  to  differ,,  in  every  con- 
ceivable way,  as  to  the  mode  and  measure  of  the  supernatural 
aid  confessedly  bestowed  by  inspiration. 

We  accept  the  distinction  only  in  so  far  as  the  mode  of  intel- 
ligence here  specifically  named  ^revelation'  is  involved  in 
inspiration,  as  forming  one  of  its  constitutive  elements ;  but  to 
regard  the  inspiration  of  a  prophet  or  apostle  as  something 
different  from  his  supernatural  knowledge  of  the  Divine  will, 
instead  of  being  exhibited  and  proved  by  that  supernatural 
knowledge,  we  conceive  to  be  a  fundamental  error,  opposed 
alike  to  the  plain  representations  of  inspired  men,  the  biblical 
statements  concerning  inspiration,  and  the  universal  acceptation 
of  the  meaning  of  that  word.  It  is  the  introduction  of  this 
new  meaning  of  the  word  ^inspiration,'  emptied,  too,  of  its 
highest  potency,  which  has  perplexed  recent  discussion  on 
the  subject.  Against  such  a  procedure  we  earnestly  protest ; 
for  by  this  wayward  and  fanciful  use  of  words  in  con- 
tempt of  their  common  usage  and  explicit  meaning,  all  con- 
troversy and  all  rational  intercourse  are  put  at  an  end,  and 
mutual  confusion  is  the  sad  result.  Since  the  word  is  of 
biblical  origin,  we  admit  that  if  the  popular  meaning  of '  inspi- 
ration' could  be  proved  to  be  at  variance  from  the  scriptural, 
then  it  should  be  altered,  and  its  value  fixed  according  to  the 
biblical  standard  ;  but  in  this  case  it  is  quite  the  reverse.  The 
biblical,  the  etymological,  the  historical,  and  the  popular  sense 
of  the  word,  are  opposed  to  the  meagre,  contracted  sense  in 
which  it  is  applied  by  Coleridge  and  those  who  have  copied 
him.  "  Lj 

Conspiration'  is  understood  to  denote  the  peculiar  mental  state  -  -^/'j^fjfi^ 
of  a  man  who  is  commissioned  and  qualified  by  God  to  make 
known  to  his  fellow  man  whatever  God  may  will  to  be  so 
published^  The  word  was  originally,  and  is  therefore  most 
properly,  applied  to  the  communications  that  were  thus  published 
either  in  speech  or  writing.  Now  the  meaning  commonly,  and 
we  hold  correctly,  conveyed  by  the  expression  that  a  composition 
either  in  whole  or  in  part  is  inspired,  or  given  by  inspiration  of 
God,  is  that  it  perfectly  represents  to  us  what  God  wislied  us  to 
know,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  substance  or  form  of  it.  If, 
then,  we  construe  this  idea  back  from  the  writing  to  the  writer's 
mind,  it  is  plain  that  inspiration  is  connoted  of  the  latter,  only 
as  it  denotes  that  peculiar  mental  state  of  the  writer,  which 
made  his  words  written  in  it  divinely  inspired  words,  or  words 
which  perfectly  represented  what  God  wished  to  be  made  known. 
In  simpler  phrase,  it  is  that  condition  of  the  mind  which  impressed 
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that  peculiar  quality  on  his  language,  which  Scripture  designates 
divinely  breathed  or  inspired.  This  simple  analysis  is  enough 
to  show  that  Coleridge's  limitation  of  the  word  '  inspired'  is 
erroneous_,  since  it  would  deny  the  application  of  that  word  to 
those  passages  which  the  voice  of  God  Himself  is  said  to  utter. 
These,  according  to  him,  are  revealed,  not  inspired ;  but  no 
practical  value  can  attach  to  such  distinction.  What  God  spoke 
directly  to  His  servants  of  old  must  be  guaranteed  to  us  by  an 
infallible  historian.  For  us,  indeed,  there  is  no  revealed  will  of 
God  that  does  not  wholly  rest  on  the  validity  of  inspiration. 

Inspiration,  then,  in  its  common  acceptation,  is  a  general 
term,  signifying  that  specific  mental  endowment  of  any  man 
whose  words  possessed  the  sanction  and  authority  of  God.  It 
includes,  therefore,  in  its  meaning,  every  qualification  necessary 
to  give  such  an  awful  impress  to  his  language.  Now,  among 
these  qualifications  the  mode  of  intelligence  implied  in  revelation 
is  doubtless  a  pre-eminent  one  ;  for  if  it  were  the  will  of  God  to 
publish  some  fact  or  truth  which  was  transcendental  and  inac- 
cessible to  the  ordinary  faculties  of  man,  or  was  unknown  to  the 
mind  of  His  inspired  servant,  then  it  would  be  imparted  to  his 
mind  by  a  direct  communication  or  revelation,  and  in  that  par- 
ticular his  inspiration  would  involve  this  most  exalted  function. 
But  if  God  willed  to  publish  to  man  some  historical  fact,  or  some 
religious  experience,  then  the  commission  and  the  qualification 
given  to  any  man  to  record  these,  constitute  as  perfect  an 
inspiration  as  in  the  former  case ;  for,  according  to  the  meaning 
of  that  word,  its  complexion  or  character  cannot  be  affected  by 
the  substance  of  the  Divine  communication.  All  men  are 
equally  inspired  whose  words  authoritatively  express,  whether 
the  subject  matter  be  otherwise  known  or  not,  what  God  has 
commanded  and  fitted  them  to  record ;  so  that  in  reading  them 
w^e  are  assured  they  are  such  as  God  intended  us  to  read.  Ac- 
cepting then  this  meaning  of  inspiration, — and  to  adopt  any  other 
is  to  throw  confusion  into  the  controversy, — it  will  be  seen  that 
these  three  qualifications  are  involved  in  this  miraculous  endow- 
ment ;  in  order,  namely,  to  constitute  any  Avriting  inspired,  or 
exactly  what  God  has  wished  it  to  be  r-^-that  the  writing  state 
what  God  wished  to  be  made  known,;;^so  much  as  He  wished  to 
be  made  known^o^and  in  that  manner  in  which  He  wished  it  to 
be  made  known.  Ifany  of  these  conditions  in  the  writing  or 
corresponding  qualifications  in  the  writer  wanting,  then  the 
prerogative,  the  high  quality  of  inspiration  is  wanting,  since 
what  is  Avritten  we  can  no  longer  consider  to  be  given  of  God. 
His  Divine  seal  does  not  rest  upon  it ;  it  is  man's  production, 
and  not  God's,  if  in  either  manner  or  matter  it  is  the  offsprings 
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of  a  merely  human  will.  The  three  logical  categories,  ri,  oaovj 
olovy  must  be  rigidly  applied  to  inspiration,  as  to  evefy-ottief 
object  of  thought ;  and  if  they  are  not  fulfilled,  its  whole  nature 
is  essentially  changed,  it  becomes  something  else.  For  example, 
if  any  writing  contain  a  fiction  of  man^s  own  invention,  we 
cannot  accept  that  as  coming  from  God ;  if  it  contain  a  certain 
history,  but  more  than  God  purposed  should  be  written,  then 
the  additional  supposititious  narrative  can  have  no  Divine  signi- 
ficance or  authority;  or  if  the  matter  and  the  quantity  be 
exactly  what  God  purposed,  but  if  it  be  presented  to  us  in  a 
totally  difierent  manner  from  that  which  God  willed,  then  this 
representation  is  no  longer  God's,  but  man^s.  If,  therefore,  a 
writing,  or  any  part  of  it,  is  to  be  presumed  to  have  Divine 
authority  for  our  intellect  or  conscience,  in  matter,  measure, 
and  manner,  it  must  be  exactly  what  God  would  have  it  be. 
And  precisely  this  is  meant  by  the  claim  that  the  Bible,  or  any 
section  of  it,  is  inspired.  Inspiration  is  the  gift  enabling  a  man 
to  communicate  what,  and  how  much,  and  in  what  way,  God 
pleases  through  him  to  publish  to  his  fellow  men.  It  may  be 
now  exactly  seen  what  relation  revelation  holds  to  inspiration. 
It  appertains  to  the  first  qualification  which  we  have  said  to  be 
involved  in  inspiration.  An  inspired  man  whose  words  have  the 
sanction  of  God  must  know  what  God  would  have  him  say ;  and 
if  this  knowledge  be  not  accessible  from  human  sources,  or  is 
imperfectly  contained  in  them,  then  by  some  supernatural  pro- 
cess this  information  must  be  supplied ;  to  which  specific  act  of 
intelligence  the  word  ^revelation'  may  be  appropriately  confined. 
If  he  already  knows  what  is  to  be  said,  such  revelation  is  not 
needed.  But  his  commission  and  qualification,  to  say  it  as  God 
would  have  him  say  it,  make  the  matter  of  this  latter  com- 
munication as  impressively  Divine,  as  purely  God's  message,  as 
authoritative  and  obligatory  for  us,  as  that  of  the  former  given 
by  revelation. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  expounding  and  defining  the  com- 
monly received  notion  or  meaning  of  inspiration,  as  applied  to 
the  sacred  writings  and  writers,  (^n  this  article  we  shall  use  the 
word  in  this  sense,  namely,  as  denoting  that  quality  in  the 
writings,  and  that  corresponding  mental  state  in  the  writer, 
which  give  their  words  the  authoritative  sanction  of  God,  as  we 
have  explained  above ;  so  that  in  reading  them  we  are  assured 
that  we  are  reading  just  what  God  proposed  we  should  read,  as 
given  directly  from  Himself.  "  Let  it  be  remembered,  we  do  not 
here  prejudge  the  fact,  or  the  measure,  or  the  modes  of  such 
inspiration.  These  questions  are  all  left  open.  We  merely 
determine  the  nature  of  inspiration,  and  affirm  that  this  is  the 
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proper  meaning  of  the  word.  It  remains  for  us  to  examine 
whether  the  Bible,  or  any  part  of  it,  is  so  inspired,  and  also  to 
discover  if  any  light  can  be  thrown  on  the  mode  in  which  this 
peculiar  mental  state  co- existed  with  the  ordinary  mental  opera- 
tions, or  was  itself  elicited  and  continued. 

We  have  adopted  the  popular  meaning  of  inspiration  on  the 
following  grounds^^l.  Pecause  it  is  universally  received  and  is 
readily  understoodmthis  sense.  Even  sceptics  do  not  differ  from 
us  here ;  nay,  even  those  who  have  corrupted  the  meaning  of  the 
word  '  inspiration,'  shrink  from  carrying  out  their  rendering  of  it 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  passage.  All  Scripture  is  given  by  in- 
spiration of  God.  (2  Tim.  iii.  16.)  They  endeavour  to  rid  them- 
selves of  this  testimony  to  the  Divine  authority  of  Scripture,  by 
the  grammatical  quibble  that  ^eoTrvevaro^  is  a  qualifying  epithet, 
and  not  a  predicate,  instead  of  vindicating  their  theory  in  this 
proof  passage,  and  flatly  asserting  that  inspiration  does  not 
vouch  for  the  authority  or  truthfulness  of  Scripture;  and  so 
they  evince  their  unalterable  sympathy  with  the  common 
opinion  that  ^eoTrveva-Tia  attributes  a  Divine  sacredness  to  any 
writing,  and  accredits  it  as  being  exactly  what  God  in- 
tended for  us.  2.  We  believe,  moreover,  that  this  is  the  correct 
exegetical  meanmg  of  SeoTrvevo-ria,  or  '  inspiration,'  when  used 
in  Scripture.  But^.  We  have  here,  at  any  rate,  a  fixed  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  anct"so  the  controversy  concerning  the  Bible  is 
brought  to  a  plain  intelligible  issue  :  we  have  a  clear,  definite 
conception  attached  to  the  query,  *^Is  the  Bible  inspired?'  which 
will  at  once,  like  the  stretching  out  of  Moses'  rod  over  the 
waters,  cause  the  two  opposing  parties  to  divide,  and  array 
themselves  against  each  other :  for  the  query  means,  ^Is  the  Bible 
God-given?  and  was  the  influence  operating  on  its  writers 
such  as  that  their  language  represents  to  us  exactly  what  He 
willed  us  to  know  ? '  They  who  assent,  and  they  who  dissent, 
here  separate  and  turn  towards  antipodal  points. 

We  assent,  and  shall  accordingly  endeavour  to  prove  the  fact  of 
that  inspiration  in  the  Bible,  the  nature  of  which  we  have  been 
exhibiting.  It  will  be  noticed  that  we  have  cautiously  avoided 
the  words  ^infallibility,'  accuracy,'  &c.,  when  defining  the  mean- 
ing of  inspiration ;  and  we  have  done  so  because  there  are  many 
previous  questions  concerning  these  words  which  need  to  be 
settled  ere  we  predicate  them  of  inspired  writings.  It  cannot  be 
God's  will  that  what  He  makes  known  to  man  should  be  in-- 
fallible  and  accurate,  in  the  absolute  and  impossible  sense  in 
which  some  writers  strain  them,  when  applied  to  Scripture. 
If  any  writing  be  precisely  what  God  willed  it  to  be,  both  in 
substance  and  form,  it  is  inspired ;  for  though  written  by  men_, 
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if  it  be  sucli  as  He  intended  and  impelled  these  men  to  write, 
it  is  God^s  writing  to  us.  Doubtless  it  will  be  in  conformity 
with  the  eternal  laws  of  rectitude  and  truth,  else  it  could  not 
be  in  accordance  with  His  will ;  but  it  is  an  altogether  different 
matter  to  postulate,  that  every  thing  in  it  shall  be  meta- 
physically and  superhumanly  accurate ;  for  example,  its  state- 
ments always  tallying  with  the  essential  reality,  and  not  with' 
the  appearance  of  things,  its  language  never  varying  in  the 
description  of  the  same  events,  even  by  different  persons. 
Such  accuracy  or  infallibility  is  not  found  in  Scripture,  and 
does  not  belong  to  inspiration.  ;  God  willed  that  His  commu- 
nications to  mankind  by  man  should  be  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions of  humanity,  under  which  such  absolute  exactitude, 
which  presupposes  the  omniscience  of  God  to  belong  not  only 
to  the  writer,  but  also  to  the  readers,  would  be  unintelligible?^ 
It  depends  therefore  upon  the  meaning  in  which  we  explaiii 
these  words,  whether  we  can  connect  them  with  inspiration, 
which  moreover  has  no  proper  reference  to  such  external 
criteria,  but  simply  to  the  Divine  origin  and  consequent 
authority  of  the  Scriptures. 

Having  thus  elaborately,  and  with  intentional  reiteration, 
exhibited  the  nature  of  inspiration,  we  have  now  prepared  the 
way  for  our  defence  of  the  position,  that  the  whole  Bible  is  in- 
spired.   In  order,  however,  that  we  may  present  to  our  readers 
the  different  phases  of  the  controversy  on  this  subject,  that  we 
may  clear  away  the  objections  brought  against  our  position  on 
a  priori  grounds,  which  else  might  be  thought  to  invalidate  the 
very  foundations  of  our  defence,  and  that  we  may  thus  gradually 
approach  and  explicate  the  position  in  which  we  shall  finally 
rest,  and  which  we  are  prepared  to  maintain,  we  shall  state  and 
criticize  the  principal  theories  avowed  and  urged  against  the 
common  doctrine  of  plenary  inspiration.   These  theories  we  shall 
arrange  in  order,  as  they  are  further  or  more  nearly  removed 
from  that  doctrine.    By  this  plan  we  believe  we  shall  render  (^^ 
our  readers  a  service,  by  giving  them  in  one  view  a  resume  and/; 
refutation  of  those  diverse  views  now  so  loudly  applauded  by  , 
their  several  supporters ;  and  we  shall  greatly  simplify  our  future 
task,  in  having  proved  step  by  step  the  insufficiency  of  all  the  ^ 
theories  that  stop  short  of  the  position  we  have  assumed.    We  > 
name  those  theories  according  to  their  respective  authors,  as 
this  gives  concenti  ation  and  point  to  our  work,  and  brings  us  at 
once  to  personal  hand-to-hand  conflict  with  individual  men^ 
which  is  much  more  comfortable  than  buffeting  the  air. 

The  first  objection  we  shall  examine  is  the  bold  and  start- 
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■    ,li"g  statement  made  by  Mr.  Francis  W.  Newman,  in  his  work 
Ihe  Soul,  Its  Sorrows  and  Aspirations,  that  an  authoritative 
external  revelation  of  moral  and  spiritual  truth  is  essentially 
impossible  to  man.    He  supports  this  thesis  at  length,  in  the 
section  of  the  above-named  work  entitled  '  English  Idolatry  • ' 
but  It  19  his  favourite-we  might  almost  say,  hobby-dogma- 
repeated  again  and  again,  in  his  recent  writings,  and  echoed  by 
the  members  of  that  school,  including  Theodore  Parker,  Hennel 
&o.,  which  we  now  take  him  to  represent.  Accordingly-' 
although  It  has  passed  the  microscopic  lenses  of  Henry  Koffers 
and  has  been  severely  but  justly  exposed  by  him,_let  us 
examine  It  for  ourselves,  and  with  a  view  to  our  own  argument  : 
tor  if  this  assertion  has  even  a  vestige  of  probability;  it  puts 
a  cross  bar  in  the  way  of  our  further  inquiry,  since  it  ^^nders  it 
a  futile  task  to  prove  that  there  has  been  a  revelation,  which 
,  ^"fi  1  authority,  and  therefore  comparatively 

worthless.  Now  the  sentence  we  have  quoted  above  is  exceed- 
ingly intricate  and  ambiguous:  we  must  warily  unravel  its 
Knots,  that  we  may  discover  its  meaning.  Mr.  Newman,  it  will 
be  observed,  does  not  affirm  that  an  external  revelation  of  moral 
and  spiritual  truth  is  impossible.  He  does  not  presume  to  say 
that  God  could  not,  by  any  possible  method,  disclose  to  men 
His  character  and  will,  and  the  facts  of  their  immortal  destiny. 
It  so,  then  indeed  that  is  impossible  to  God,  which  is  possible 
snn^T"  }l\  Newman's  assertion  go  to  prove  that 

such  a  revelation  could  be  nowise  advantageous,  or  would  be 
altogether  needless  and  superfluous. 

Many  of  his  other  expressions,  indeed,  are  tantamount  to  a 
denial  even  of  the  utiHty  of  a  Divine  revelation;  but  after 
of  n^TJ^  '  r^''*,        irrefutable  Essay  on  The  Analogies 
oj  an  External  Revelation  with  the  Laws  and  Conditions  of 
Human  Development,  we  have  no  doubt  he  would  willin-ly 
cancel  the  unguarded  expressions,  and  shelter  himself  within  the 
subtle  distinction  that  is  drawn,  though  not  with  the  broad 
^emphasis  desirable  m  a  matter  of  so  much  importance,  in  the 
,  sentence :    '  An  authoritative  external  revelation  is  essentially 
impossible  to  man.'    It  is  not  then  an  external  revelation,  but 
an  authoritative  external  revelation,  that  is  impossible.  This 
mkseTbv  M    p  Sist  of  the  sentence,  has  been 

missed  by  Mr.  Rogers,  whose  caustic  and  withering  criticism  so 
unsparingly  devastates  Mr.  Newman's  opinions.  This  point 
therefore  which  contains  the  pith  of  Mr.  Newman's  opposition 
to  the  Bible,  we  now  exhibit  for  dissection.  It  is  this,  that  even 
If  God  (granting  what  Mr.  Newman  dare  not  deny,-that  He 
can;  were  to  communicate  to  mankind  a  statement  of  His 
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character,  of  His  providential  control  and  moral  aim  in  the 
government  of  the  world,  and  a  description  of  the  spiritual 
sphere  which  lies  beyond  death,  and  if,  moreover.  He  were  to 
append  a  luminous  and  perfect  code  of  moral  duty,  neither 
of  these  communications  could  possess  any  authority  with 
us,  on  the  ground  of  their  coming  from  God,  and  can  only  have 
authority  at  all,  in  so  far  as,  upon  quite  independent  grounds, 
we  are  able  to  authenticate  the  facts  of  the  former  communica- 
tion as  true,  and  to  acknowledge  the  commands  of  the  latter  as 
right.  The  authorship  of  these  communications,  admitting 
them  to  come  from  God,  gives  them  no  extrinsic  value  what- 
ever. This  is  a  fair  exposition  of  the  meaning  obscurely 
wrapped  up  in  Mr.  Newman's  oracular  and  enigmatic  sentence. 
Before  entering  upon  its  confutation,  let  it  be  observed,  that  he 
combines_rgp£al_and  spiritual  truth^  together,  and  regards  the 
authority  which  attaches  to  Both  as  of  essentially  the  same  kind. 
This  is  a  stupendous  mistake,  and  lies  at  the  root  of  the 
confusion  that  manifestly  involves  his  mind  in  their  treatment. 
It  may  do  very  well  for  Mr.  Charles  Kingsley,  with  his  nobly 
Quixotic,  but  most  illogical,  soul,  hating  the  tedious  toil  of 
analysis,  as  a  poet  scorns  the  rule  of  three,  to  proclaim  as  a 
great  discovery,  almost  as  the  Gospel  of  our  age,  that  the  moral 
and  spiritual  are  one."^  But  the  distinction  between  them  has 
been  immeraorially  established,  and  is  too  palpable  to  be  erased  "^'^^  ^ 
at  his  dictation.  y-^^^^  ^ 

It  is  true,  they  have  been,  and  should  be,  vitally  associated  /— •  ^  ^ 
in  the  history  of  mankind ;  for  faith  in  the  spiritual  world  is  theiii^i^i^^^^^^^' 
most  effectual  coercive  power  that  can  be  brought  to  stimulate  /  ^ 
and  strengthen  the  individual  conscience,  and  affords  the  only^-'^^^iji!^^^^'^''^ 
guarantee  for  the  preservation  of  a  high-toned  national  morality. f 
All  religions,  too,  combine  both  kinds  of  truth,  grounding  '^'^^^^^ 
the  duties  they  enjoin  upon  the  spiritual  facts  which  they    ,  A 
profess  to  reveal.    Notwithstanding,  however,  that  moral  and^->^^^^^**^ 
spiritual  truth  are  so  intimately  interwoven  in  nature,  ^ 
are  essentially  different,  ^.^[^iritual  truth  consists  in  a  statement 
of  facts,  moral  truth  in  a  prescription  of  dutie^    The  one 
appeals  to  our  intelligence,  the  other  to  our  conscience.  So 
widely  contrasted  are  they  both  in  their  own  nature,  and  in  the 
faculties  by  which  they  are  apprehended.    For  what  is  the  chief 
spiritual  truth,  but  a  revelation  of  the  nature,  the  works,  and 
purposes  of  God  ?  and  how  does  this  differ,  save  in  the  boundless 

*  See  especially  his  Lectures  on  the  Alexandrian  School  of  Philosophy ;  and  his 
article  on  Vaughan's  Hours  v:ith  the  Mystics,  in  Fraser's  3Iaganne  of  Decemher, 
1856. 

t  See,  on  this  subject,  Hampden's  Bampton  Lecture,  Third  Edition,  p.  300. 
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sublimity  and  importance  of  such  knowledge,  from  a  narrative 
disclosing  the  spirit  and  recording  the  hilt^ry  of  any  finke 

fects    Tw"tf  ^^  '^  statement  of 

[hat  Hp  W    T      "  He  is  of  such  a  character,- 

that  He  has  entered  into  certain  relations  with  His  creatures 
are  smiply  facts  which  are  apprehended  by  our  intelligence Td 
are  credited,  or  discredited,  according  to  the  source  and  evTdence 
of  our  information.    Now,  the  only  authority  predicable  of  such 

L  a^tho'-itative  revelation  of  spiritual  truth  is  one  which 
we  m,.st  believe  to  be  true,  or  to  represent  the  facts  contained 
m  It  correctly  in  strict  accordance  with  their  reality.    In  other 

o  truth.  On  the  other  hand,  the  word 'truth  '  is  not  properlv 
to  eth?S   \w  °f '"^t^KSncal  licence!  ap'pS 

of  ri^ht    Mn  r.  °^ """'"^'■y  °^  '^"'y     the  authority 

ot  ri^t.  Moral  truth  is  not  a  statement  of  facts  which  we  are 
to  learn,  and  concerning  which  all  we  have  to  determine  is,  that 

whirf'''"'rT''*'"f  enforcement  of  laws 

which  we  are  to  obey,  which  have  not  merely  to  be  impressed  on  our 
The  w^'  A  "methodized  by  our  logic,  but  which  should  govern 
the  wUl,  and  discipline  every  active  energy  of  our  native  to 
their  requirements.  And  here  we  must  determL  e^e  we 
submit  ourselves  to  them  that  the  laws  enjoined  upon  us 
Zl.t^'  Spiritual  facts,  and  moral  laws 

are  thus  essentially  different  from  each  other.    The  authority  of 

oiri|M.  "  •    '^"'^  °f  ^"^^  °*er  is  That 

Saving  disentangled  the  knot  in  Mr.  Newman's  sentence  and 

ChCch  ?cLorrrfr''*y  °f  ^^"^^^^y  and  the  eVS 
Church  School,  that  the  moral  and  spiritual  are  one,  our 

se  msTt  i^r""      f"'\T  ^r^'^^'-    The  plausibility  tha 
Id   f      I  ^'t^-  *°  Newman's  assertion,  arises 

trSh^inT.  eombination  of  two  diverse  kinds  of 

imi  ntin.tnlTl.  Jf^*.?^  his  proposition,  and  then  fallaciously 
Zl  ari  I  that  kind  of  authority  which  belongs  only  to 
man  thoHr-W  ^*  *hat  there  is  a  principle  in 

man  that  is  able  to  determine  on  certain  conditions  the  propriety 
and  obligation  of  a  moral  law,  and  that  a  revelation  of  mZlTaw 
TZo^l  ^"thontative  to  us,  when  it  is  approved  by  this 
principle  of  conscience,  there  is  no  similar  principle  that  can 
determine  on  «  />non  grounds,  the  reality  of  any  facts  that  may 
be  presented  to  it  Rend,  then,  these  two  kinds  of  truth  apart^ 
let  each  of  them  be  tried  on  its  respective  merits,  and  the  pre- 
posterous fallacy  of  Mr.  Newman's  assertion  instantly  appears. 
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1.  He  says,  an  authoritative  external  revelation  of  spiritual 


revelation  of  spiritual  truth  is  trustworthy,  or  can  have  sufficient 
evidence  to  warrant  our  faith ;  for  such  is  the  meaning  of  an 
authoritative  revelation  here,  otherwise  it  has  no  meaning.  But 
spiritual  truth  comprises  all  truth  concerning  the  existence  and 
character  of  God,  our  own  spiritual  nature,  and  that  of  other 
spiritual  beings.  Then  no  external  revelation  concerning  these 
things  is  trustworthy.  We  do  not  press  this  point  to  the  absurd 
conclusion  which  is  inevitable,  that  no  historical  fact,  no  human 
invention,  no  expression  of  the  countenance,  no  virtuous  or 
vicious  deeds  are  trustworthy  or  credible,  as  revelations  of  the 
human  spirit,  which  are  as  essential  parts  of  spiritual  truth,  as 
the  revelations  of  the  great  universal  Spirit  God.  But  we  con- 
fine ourselves  to  this  extraordinary  statement,  so  far  as  it  con- 
cerns our  Divine  knowledge.  If  no  external  revelation  concern- 
ing God  be  authoritative,  i.e.,  truthful  or  trustworthy,  whence 
do  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  God  ?  An  atheist  may  say  we 
have  none ;  but  Mr.  Newman  is  a  theist,  and  his  Essay  on  the 
Soul  is  expressly  designed  to  show  us  whence  we  derive  our  con- 
ceptions of  God.  To  him,  therefore,  we  appeal  with  confidence, 
yet  with  amazement,  when  we  think  of  the  suicidal  felony  which 
his  reasoning  commits.  He  believes  that  we  have  a  knowledge 
of  God,  which  is  correct.  Then  the  source  of  that  knowledge — 
the  revelation  conveying  it — must  be  authoritative.  What  is  it  ? 
It  must  be  either  external  or  internal.  But  if  it  be  external, 
then  an  authoritative  external  revelation  is  essentially  possible  to 
man.  Now  it  might  have  been  that  Mr.  Newman  was  a  believer 
in  innate  ideas,  and  imagined  all  our  knowledge  of  God  to  be  the 
illumination  of  certain  impresses  originally  stamped  on  the 
soul.  If  so,  he  would  have  escaped  the  battue  of  our  argu- 
ment. But  he  is  no  rechauffoir  of  worn  out  theories.  He 
knows  God  from  the  revelation  He  has  made  of  Himself  in 
the  universe :  treating  of  the  argument  from  design,  he  writes, 
'  Consequently,  such  fitnesses  as  meet  our  view  on  all  sides,  bring 
a  reasonable  conviction  that  design  lies  beneath  them.  To  con- 
fess this  is  to  confess  the  doctrine  of  an  intelligent  Creator, 
although  we  pretend  not  to  understand  anything  concerning  the 
mode,  stages,  or  time  of  creation.  Adding  now  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  the  order  of  the  universe,  we  have  testimony  adapted 
to  the  cultivated  judgment,  that  there  is  a  boundless,  eternal, 
unchangeable,  designing  mind,  not  without  whom  this  system  of 
things  coheres ;  and  this  mind  we  call  God.'  In  this  passage 
there  is  the  confession  that  even  the  existence  of  God  is  revealed 
to  us  by  the  external  universe,  and  that  certain  features  of  His 
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character  are  pourtrayed  there  also.  In  other  sections^  Mr. 
Newman  proceeds  to  show  how  the  sublime  attributes  of  wisdom 
s^*  and  goodness  are  likewise  manifest  in  the  harmony,  certitude, 
and  over-ruling  beneficence  of  nature.  He  further  visibly 
shows  how  the  religious  feelings,  in  their  lowest,  as  well  as  their 
noblest,  expression,  are  awakened  by  contact  with  the  solemnities 
and  grandeurs  of  nature, — how  the  deep  shadow  of  awe  creeps 
over  the  spirit  beneath  the  hushed  stillness  and  gloomy 
vastness  of  night, — how  the  sense  of  mysterious  joy  kindles 
again  with  the  bright  dawn  of  the  sun  among  the  crimson- 
dyed  clouds  of  the  east,  or  with  the  glorious  coming  of  spring, 
when  it  rises  disentombed  and  radiant  with  Elysian  beauty  from 
the  death  of  winter.  The  sense  of  reverential  wonder,  admira- 
tion, order,  whatever  feeling  seems  to  make  us  even  dimly 
cognizant  of  an  infinite  spiritual  Presence,  only  palpitates  into 
life  when  the  soul  is  touched  by  these  external  revelations  of 
His  majesty  and  love.  According,  therefore,  to  Mr.  Newman^s' 
own  diagnosis  of  our  spiritual  conceptions,  every  fact  that  con- 
veys to  our  mind  certain  or  authoritative  knowledge  of  the  being 
of  God,  or  that  thrills  our  soul  with  a  felt  but  uncomprehended 
sense  of  His  presence,  is  external  to  us. 

What,  then,  can  be  his  meaning,  when,  in  the  next  sentence  to 
that  we  have  so  often  quoted,  he  says  ? — ^  AVhat  God  reveals  to  us. 
He  reveals  within,  through  the  medium  of  our  moral  and  spiritual 
senses.^  Are  those  fitnesses  which  he  asserts  to  prove  design, 
and  to  prove  an  intelligent  cause,  all  lodged  within  him  ?  Is 
the  order  of  the  universe,  whose  testimony  proclaims  a 
boundless,  unchangeable,  eternal,  designing  Mind,  wrapped  up 
and  condensed  in  the  human  soul  ?  Is  man  the  universe  ? 
If  not,  then  Mr.  Newman  is  convicted  of  most  wilful  self- 
annihilation.  His  theistic  essay  is  an  attempt  to  show  that  God 
reveals  Himself  externally,  yet  authoritatively,  to  man  in  the 
material  universe ;  and  yet  he  madly  lifts  his  hand  to  demolish  all 
his  fair  reasoning,  by  the  presumptuous  and  unreasoned  dogma, 
that  an  authoritative  external  revelation  of  spiritual  truth  is  an 
essential  impossibility. 

Against  Mr.  Newman^s  dogma  we  maintain  diametrically  the 
reverse, — ^that  any  revelation  of  spiritual  truth,  to  be  authorita- 
tive, must  be  external.  We  exclude,  of  course,  the  mere  know- 
ledge of  our  own  existence,  which  is  doubtless  a  part  of  spiritual 
truth,  and  is  given  in  the  fact  of  consciousness.  But  with  that 
exception,  all  other  spiritual  truth  concerning  our  fellow-men, — 
other  finite  spirits, — the  nature  of  human  existence  after  death, — 
and  the  great  God,  must  be  externally  revealed  to  us.  Limiting 
the  question  again  to  our  Divine  knowledge,  if  a  man  be  shut 
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up  from  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  God,  what  knowledge 
can  he  possibly  have  of  His  will  and  power  ?  He  may  dream  of 
these  things^  his  imagination  may  intoxicate  him  with  gorgeous 
reveries  concerning  Him,  from  all  positive  and  well-assured 
knowledge  of  whom  he  is  grievously  debarred.  But  those 
hallucinations  of  the  fancy — the  only  possible  products  of  an 
internal  revelation — are  surely  not  authoritative.  An  authorita- 
tive revelation  must  consist  in  facts,  not  fancies,  and  must 
therefore  be  external,  not  internal.  To  a  certain  extent,  indeed, 
the  mind  itself  is  a  revelation  of  God ;  for,  like  all  other  created 
things,  it  is  an  effect,  and  contains  some  of  the  qualities  of  its 
Divine  cause.  If,  therefore,  a  man  shut  up  from  other  sources  of 
knowledge  were  minutely  to  examine  this,  he  might  arrive  at 
accurate,  though  limited,  conceptions  of  God,  deduced  from  the 
facts  brought  under  his  apprehension.  But  even  in  this  case 
the  revelation  is  external  to  him.  He  examines  his  mind  as  a 
thing  apart  from  himself.  It  is  an  organized  structure  of  subtile 
and  awful  properties.  Different  faculties,  processes,  and  emotions 
belong  to  it ;  but  these  are  not  isolated,  and  held  apart  from 
each  other.  They  are  all  united  to  the  central  will,  and  interwoven 
by  the  unconscious  and  unsearchable  force  of  mental  association. 
They  thus  hold  definite  and  fixed  relations  among  themselves, 
and  are  kept  in  perpetual  sympathy  with  each  other.  His 
mind,  therefore,  he  learns  to  be  an  organization  as  much  as  a 
plant,  or  the  human  body,  or  the  /cocr/xo?,  being  a  system  of 
powers  which  are  connected  and  sympathetically  developed 
according  to  predetermined  and  unchanging  laws.  But  when  a 
man  so  examines  his  own  mind,  the  powers  and  the  structure  of 
which  have  not  originated  in  himself,  and  when  he  is  compelled 
by  the  examination  to  admit  a  supreme  originating  Cause,  and 
to  descry  something  of  His  character,  the  mental  process  is 
precisely  the  same  as  in  examining  any  foreign  object  with  the 
same  intent.  The  construction  of  the  mind  is  viewed  as  aloof 
from  his  own  will,  and  exposed  to  his  inspection,  as  though  it 
were  quite  a  separate  object  from  himself;  and  the  information 
he  receives  from  his  mental  study  comes  to  him  as  a  new  and 
objective  revelation,  just  as  much  as  though  it  were  drawn  from 
the  external  world ;  the  only  difference  being,  that  in  the  one 
case  the  means  of  communication  are  memory  and  conscious- 
ness, and  in  the  other,  memory  and  perception.  It  is  very 
certain,  this  knowledge  of  God,  derived  from  reflection  on  the 
anatomie  vivante  of  our  own  mind,  is  not  what  Mr.  Newman 
means  by  Hhe  revealing  of  spiritual  truth  within  the  soul.^ 
But,  to  secure  both  the  flank  and  rear  of  our  advancing  argu- 
ments, we  may  grant,  that  so  much  as  a  man  can  learn  of  God 
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from  the  formative  history  of  his  own  mind,  (though  this  will 
be  the  unlikeliest  and  latest  source  of  Divine  knowledge_,)  may  be 
said  to  be  furnished  by  an  internal  revelation.  Plainly  all  other 
knowledge  must  be  revealed  to  us  from  without,  from  those  facts 
of  the  material  or  spiritual  universe  which  are  brought  under 
our  cognizance. 

It  might  be  imagined  that  Mr.  Newman,  like  other  sceptics, 
felt  the  essential  impossibility  of  which  he  speaks  to  attach  to  a 
revelation  of  God,  which  was  distinct  from  the  revelation  of  nature. 
If  this  had  been  his  position,  we  must  then  have  proved  the 
possibility  and  likelihood  of  a  supernatural  revelation.  But  it 
is  not  so.  His  dogma  reaches  further  back  than  that,  and 
asserts  that  no  statement  of  facts  concerning  God — whether 
these  facts  are  apprehended  in  nature,  or  are  supersensual — can 
be  authoritative ;  and  in  reply,  we  affirm,  that  it  is  authoritative 
if  it  be  true,  of  whatsoever  nature  the  facts  may  be  ;  that  if  irre- 
futably proved  to  be  true  by  the  corroborate  evidence  accom- 
panying them,  the  facts  stated  must  be  accepted  and  believed  by 
him,  at  the  peril  of  the  charge  of  irrationality ;  and  that  this  is 
all  the  authority  which  a  revelation  of  scriptural  or  any  sort  of 
truth  can  possibly  claim,  namely,  an  authority  of  evidence  which 
will  enforce  belief.  Now  the  facts  recorded  which  contain 
spiritual  truth,  because  they  exhibit  the  character  of  God,  may 
be  remote  from  our  immediate  perception,  whether  they  pertain 
to  this  state  of  things  or  another.  The  evidence  of  belief  is 
seldom  verified  by  an  appeal  to  our  own  observation,  but  rests 
upon  the  testimony  of  others.  The  immense  majority  of  facts 
which  Mr.  Newman  accepts  as  revealing  to  him  the  power, 
wisdom,  and  beneficence  of  God,  have  not  been  explored  or 
experienced  by  himself.  The  sublime  order  of  the  universe, 
as  unfolded  in  the  Newtonian  system,  he  believes  on  the 
testimony  of  those  who  have  evolved  that  system,  by  the 
rigid  application  of  mechanical  laws  to  the  appearances  of 
the  heavenly  bodies ;  yet,  upon  their  testimony,  he  credits 
that  fact,  which  reveals  to  him  most  distinctly  and  over- 
poweringly  what  we  may  term  the  physical  and  intellectual 
character,  or  the  material  force  and  contriving  skill,  of  God. 
Pursuing  the  tracks  of  human  history  to  learn  the  moral 
character  of  God,  all  the  facts  which  he  assumes  to  exhibit  this 
character  are  adopted  in  faith  of  the  testimony  which  records 
them.  Beyond  the  narrow  range  of  our  own  observation,  the 
certainty  or  authority  of  every  fact  is  judged  by  the  worth  of 
the  evidence  attesting  it.  This  law  is  irreversible,  and  must  be 
applied  vv^ith  strict  impartiality  both  to  spiritual  and  material 
truth.    The  statements  of  the  Bible,  even  as  to  spiritual  facts. 
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such  as  what  God  is  affirmed  to  have  said_,  or  to  have  done, 
must  be  rigidly  tried  at  this  tribunal,  and  accepted  and  rejected, 
according  to  this  imperious  necessity,  by  one  standard,  viz.,  the 
validity  of  the  testimony  vouching  the  truth  of  these  facts.  The 
specific  character  of  the  facts  themselves  must  not  weigh  a 
scruple  in  the  balance.  Bacon  has  denounced  the  arrogance 
of  those  who  would  determine  on  purely  theoretic  and  a  priori 
grounds  what  facts  of  nature  are  to  be  allowed  or  disallowed, 
and  has  shown  the  office  of  man  in  search  of  truth  to  be  that  of 
servant  and  interpreter ;  and  like  humility  is  surely  required  in 
the  search  after  spiritual  as  after  physical  truth.  Our  elective  fancy 
must  not  become  a  divining-rod,  the  despotic  nod  of  which  is  to 
settle  the  fate  of  any  fact  in  despite  of  the  plainest  confirming 
or  opposing  evidence.  The  age  of  such  intellectual  despotism 
has  passed  away,  and  it  ill  becomes  Mr.  Newman  to  imitate, 
by  his  imaginary  impossibilities,,  the  hierarchy  of  the  Roman 
Church  in  Galileo's  time. 

We  claim,  therefore,  for  the  Bible  the  authority  of  truth, 
which  is  all  the  authority  that  is  conceivable  upon  the  ground  of 
its  evidences,  and  smile  at  the  presumptuous  impotence  of  Mr. 
Newman's  protest,  that  would  foreclose  the  only  just  decision  by 
his  whimsical  unphilosophical  objection  to  the  kind  of  truth  the 
Bible  contains.  We  are  aware  that,  properly  speaking,  the 
testimony  in  support  of  much  that  the  Bible  reveals  is  two-fold  : ;/ 
first,  the  human  testimony  which  proves  God  to  speak,  or^ 
otherwise  convey  supernatural  truth,  in  the  Bible ;  s^cpndjy, 
the  testimony  of  God  Himself.  Mr.  Newman's  dogma  disavows 
the  worth  even  of  the  latter;  for  if  it  were  incontrovertibly 
proved  that  God  had  communicated  some  spiritual  fact  to  His 
creatures,  yet  Mr.  Newman's  theory  of  essential  impossibility 
■would  prevent  him  from  relying  on  the  testimony  of  God  as 
authoritative.  We  do  not  follow  him,  as  we  do  not  envy  him, 
in  his  boastful — it  also  seems  to  us,  blasphemous — incredulity. 
The  testimony  of  man  may  be  authoritative,  because  true.  If 
the  testimony  of  God  be  not  authoritative,  it  can  only  be 
because  it  is  false.  We  have  said  before  that  it  is  not  the 
possibility,  or  even  the  fact,  of  supernatural  revelation  which 
Mr.  Newman  disputes,  but  its  authoritativeness ;  and  we  review 
and  sum  up  our  answer  in  these  words  :~J¥ith  regard  to  the 
spiritual  world,  the  only  authority  is  truth :  and  if  God  has 
given  an  external  revelation,  it  is  authoritative,  if  true ;  and  if 
not  true,  then  God  is  false." 

There  is,  however,  a  metaphysical  fallacy  mixed  up  with  Mr. 
Newman's  speculations  on  the  Bible,  which  is  thus  introduced 
by  him  :  '  Some  assume,  as  a  first  principle,  that  the  mind  is 
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made  for  truth,  or  that  our  faculties  are  veracious.  Perhaps  the 
real  first  principle  here  rather  is,  that  no  higher  arbiter  of  truth 
is  accessible  to  man,  than  the  mind  of  man/  Now,  his  meaning 
in  the  latter  clause,  wc  suspect,  is  the  exact  converse,  instead  of 
being  a  more  nicely  phrased  and  accurate  definition,  of  tlie  first 
principle  which  all  men — not  some — necessarily  assume  in  the 
practical  conduct  of  life,  and  ought  to  assume  in  their  rational 
speculations.  He  has  fairly  hocussed  this  first  principle  into  the 
old  doctrine  of  Protagoras,  "AvffptoTro^  Trdvrwv  fxerpov,  which  is  its 
contradictory,  and  issues  in  the  denial  of  all  truth  whatsoever. 
Accordingly  he  intimates,  that  to  attempt  to  prove  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  Bible  is  a  blunder ;  for  ^  no  proof  can  have  a  certainty 
higher  than  the  accuracy  and  veracity  of  the  faculties  which 
conduct  the  proof and  again  he  affirms  ^  that  our  certainty  in 
Divine  truth  cannot  be  more  certain  than  the  veracity  of  our 
inward  organs  of  discernment/  These  sentences,  though  muffled 
in  mist,  are  mere  jargon,  if  they  do  not  insinuate  that  our 
faculties  are  not  '  accurate  and  veracious/  Likewise,  from  the 
tenor  of  his  writings  we  infer  that  the  real  ground  on  which  he 
disputes  the  possibility  of  an  authoritative  external  revelation  is, 
that  the  faculties  by  which  it  is  apprehended  are  not  trustworthy ; 
and  therefore  no  revelation,  whatever  it  may  be  in  itself,  can 
become  authoritative  to  us.  He  must  see,  however,  that  this 
fearful  insinuation  reaches  infinitely  further  than  to  the  belief 
of  a  spiritual  revelation,  -and  dissipates  with  its  malignant  touch 
the  entire  structure  of  human  knowledge.  If  the  faculties  of 
reasoning  exercised  in  weighing  the  value  of  testimony  be  not 
accurate,  their  decisions  are  vitiated  in  every  instance  in  which 
they  are  applied,  and  '  Historic  Doubts,'  not  only  respecting 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  but  respecting  the  recent  change  of 
ministry  or  the  Indian  Rebellion,  are  unavoidable.  If,  moreover, 
these  faculties  are  false,  all  other  faculties  must  be  so  likewise, — 
perception,  memory,  association ;  and  man  is  proved  to  be  the 
sport  of  an  immitigable  delusion,  fondly  dreaming  of  the  possi- 
bility of  truth,  and  labouring  in  its  search,  while,  by  the^con^ 
^ffenital  vice  of  his  mind,  falsehood  must  be  his  eternal  portion. 
The  disappointed  passion  and  revolving  rack  of  Ixion  become 
the  faint  emblems  of  his  mocked  existence.  Such  Pyrrhonism 
sweeps  away  authoritative  truth,  not  only  from  the  sphere  of 
religion,  but  also  from  the  sphere  of  history,  science,  and  even  of 
our  own  consciousness ;  for  when  a  man  dooms  the  faculties  of  his 
own  soul,  there  is  no  longer  any  truth  for  him.  We  care  not 
for  any  insinuation  or  flaunting  profession  of  this  doctrine ;  for, 
when  once  detected  and  exposed,  it  is  harmless.  The  mind 
revolts  from  it  with  instinctive  horror,  and  will  never  be  seduced 
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to  accept  a  doctrine  which  treasonably  condemns  and  nullifies 
itself.  But  we  do  care  for  and  protest  against  Mr.  Newman's 
application  of  this  doctrine  in  the  particular  instance  in  which 
it  suited  his  purpose,  while  he  repudiates  it  everywhere  else. 
If  the  faculties  of  men  are  veracious,  and  can  give  us  authori- 
tative certain  truth  in  these  matters,  there  is  no  essential  impos- 
sibility that  they  may  do  so  in  the  matter  of  Divine  revelation. 
If  any  information  we  receive  of  distant  or  bygone  events  be  so 
crddibly  sustained,  that  it  may  be  relied  upon  as  accurate  and 
authoritative,  so  may  the  information  we  receive  concerning 
God  and  the  spiritual  world.  Mr.  Newman  believes  that  he  has 
found  a  certain  revelation  of  spiritual  truth  in  the  universe,  and 
yet  '  his  certainty  therein  cannot  be  more  certain  than  the 
veracity  of  his  inward  organs  of  discernment.'  If,  then,  this 
doctrine  avails  against  the  Bible,  it  equally  avails  against  the 
revelation  of  nature,  and  neither  of  them  can  be  authoritative. 
Further,  if  our  faculties  be  suspected  in  the  mere  apprehension 
of  an  external  revelation,  how  much  more  if  our  knowledge  of 
God  be  entirely  generated  within  by  some  mysterious  intuitive 
process  of  these  fallacious  powers  !  Assuredly,  if  the  inward 
organs  of  discernment  be  doubted  in  the  belief  and  interpreta- 
tion of  an  external  revelation  of  spiritual  truth,  so  as  by  their 
depravity  to  cancel  its  authority,  these  inward  organs,  which  do 
not  discern,  but  create  spiritual  truth,  may  likewise  be  doubted, 
especially  since  their  very  existence  is  dubious,  and,  if  real,  ap- 
pertains only  to  a  few  spiritualists,  the  hieropbants  of  humanity. 
If,  therefore,  on  this  ground,  there  be  noTautTLoritat ive  external 
revelation,  a  fortiori,  there  is  no  internal,  and  so  there  is  no 
authoritative  revelation  at  all. 

-2.JV[r.  Newman  affirms  the  sdPme  of  moral  as  of  spiritual 
truth, — an  authoritative  external  revelation  of  it  is  impossible. 
This,  however,  is  a  very  different  proposition  from  the  former. 
Let  us  endeavour  to  clearly  understand  it.  The  former  pro- 
position was,  that  God  could  not  reveal  spiritual  truth  in  a  form 
external  to  us,  so  as  to  authorize  our  belief  in  it  upon  the  sole 
ground  of  His  testimony.  The  present  proposition  is,  that  God 
cannot  enjoin  moral  duties  upon  us  which  we  must  acknowledge 
to  be  right  and  obligatory  on  the  sole  ground  of  the  injunction, 
and  apart  from  our  judgment  of  their  rectitude  on  other  grounds. 
An  authoritative  law  is  one  that  authorizes  our  obedience  to  it ; 
and  this  authority  can  only  belong  to  it  when  vve  acknowledge 
it  to  be  right,  and  therefore  obligatory.  Now  this  proposition 
differs  from  the  former  in  this  essential  point.  We  have  a 
faculty  that  decides  upon  the  right  or  wrong  of  an  action  per  se. 
We  have  not  a  faculty  that  decides  upon  the  truth  or  falsehood 
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of  a  fact  per  se.  The  authority  of  truth  must  be  wholly  external, 
because  grounded  on  evidence.     The  authority  of  right  is 
wholly  internal,  because  grounded  on  conscience.  ^J^e  admit 
at  once  the  expression  that  an  external  revelation  of  moral  law 
(or  truth)  is  only  authoritative  when  approved  by  conscience  to 
yl^l  /  f//  '   *     be  right ;  for  that  can  only  be  right  to  a  man,  which  he  acknow- 
(3^/iedges  to  be  righ^  And  it  is  this  element  of  truth  subtly 
'^•^^•^pervading  Mr.  Newman's  sentence  which  suffuses  over  it  the 
Vcolour  of  plausibility.     But  let  him  not  think  that  he  has 
^^^y^carried  per  saltum  his  objection  against  the  authority  of  Bible 
morality.     We  have  granted  that  an  external  revelation  of 
moral  law  can  only  be  authoritative  when  it  is  acknowledged  to 
be  right.    But  then  we  affirm  that  a  revelation  of  moral  law  by 
God  is  authoritative  because  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  be 
right ;  and  the  fact  that  God  enjoins  it  will  outweigh  in^Jiealthy 
conscience  every  scruple  that  may  be  felt  against  its  integrity, 
and  bring  every  antagonistic  moral  judgment  into  agreement 
with  itself.    The  sense  of  authority  attributable  to  any  moral 
law  must  come  from  within ;  but  if  there  be  an  external  revela- 
tion of  moral  law  by  God,  that  sense  of  authority  immediately 
attaches  to  it;  so  that  an  authoritative  external  revelation  of 
moral  truths  as  well  as  spiritual  truths  is  essentially  possible. 

Having  again  untied  the  knot  of  Mr.  Newman's  fallacy,  the 
hitch  of  which  it  may  puzzle  our  readers  to  catch,  we  are 
tempted  to  leave  him ;  but  in  illustration  rather  than  develope- 
ment  of  the  position  laid  down  above,  that  if  a  moral  command 
be  proved  to  come  from  God,  the  conscience  must  acknowledge 
it  to  be  right  in  itself,  and  therefore  right  to  obey,  though 
on  other  grounds  we  may  have  judged  it  wrong,  we  make  the 
following  observations. 

^^^JlJ^If  upon  any  action,  the  motives  and  modifying  circum- 
stances of  which  were  apparent  to  all,  the  moral  judgment  of 
one  person  were  opposed  to  that  of  mankind,  ought  not  that  in- 
dividual to  accept  the  verdict  of  the  universal  conscience,  and  not 
his  own,  as  right?  Qf  course, (it  is  not  right  to  him  till  he 
acknowledges  it  rightj  but  as  a  mere  man,  ought  he  not  to  sus- 
pend his  own  judgment,  considering  the  errors  by  which  it  may 
have  been  warped,  in  deference  to  the  unanimous  decision  of  his 
fellow-men  ?  Then,  if  so,  how  much  more  should  he  be  willing  to 
reverse  his  own  judgment  and  even  that  of  humanity — since  the 
consciences  of  all  men  are  exposed  to  prejudicial,  corrupting 
influences — in  submission  to  the  revealed  judgment  of  Him  who 
is  raised  above  the  sources  of  human  depravity,  and  by  the  very 
necessity  of  His  being  is  incorruptibly  pure  !  The  expression  of 
His  will  must  be  authoritative  to  any  one  who  has  a  due  sense 
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of  his  own  fallibility,  of  God's  indefectible  rectitude.  In  a 
passage  which  abruptly  and  unfairly  contrasts  his  doctrine  with 
that  of  a  believer  in  Divine  revelation,  Mr.  Newman  confesses 
the  need  of  substantiating  or  verifying  our  individual  moral 
judgments  by  those  of  mankind.  '  If/  he  says,  ^  I  am  to  obey  the 
Commandments  on  the  ground  that  a  Divine  voice  pronounced 
them  from  Mount  5inai,  (and  not  because  I,  and  you,  and 
collective  humanity  discern  them  to  be  right,)  every  one  of  us 
needs  to  ascertain  a  very  distant  and  obscure  matter  of  history, 
before  he  is  under  obligation  to  obey  the  Decalogue.'  Our  reply 
is  :  If,  because  not  only  you  individually,  but  collective  humanity 
discerns  them  to  be  right,  you  are  under  obligation  to  obey 
them,  may  not  the  solemn  fact  that  God  has  discerned  them  to 
be  right,  impose  a  still  more  imperious  obligation  ?  Mr.  Newman 
allows  here  that  an  external  revelation  of  moral  truth  in  the 
judgment  of  collective  humanity  is  in  some  measure  authorita- 
tive,— I.  e.,  it  has  some  share  in  forming  the  moral  obligation  of  an 
individual :  may  not  then  the  external  revelation  of  God's  judg- 
ment be  authoritative  in  a  higher  degree?  As  to  the. certainty 
of  the  fact  that  God  has  revealed  the  Decalogue,  we  only  add,  it 
is  infinitely  more  certain  than  any  revelation  of  a  single  moral 
precept  which  he  can  prove  to  have  the  sanction  of  collective 
humanity. 

(2.) _Are  we  not  all  conscious  that  our  judgments  upon  the 
actions  of  others,  and  also  upon  our  desires  and  volitions,  are 
apt  to  be  biassed  and  wrong  ?  Is  not  the  influence  of  a  corrupt 
will  upon  conscience  a  fact  of  which  every  man  is  painfully 
convicted?  Can  Mr.  Newman  name  a  moral  philosopher  of 
repute,  from  Socrates  downwards,  who  has  failed  to  notice  the 
fact,  and  to  explain  by  it  the  vacillation  and  anomalies  of  con- 
science ?  And  is  not  the  practical  discipline  of  a  virtuous  man 
largely  confined  to  the  rectification  of  his  moral  judgments, 
when  they  have  been  perverted  by  prejudice,  or  passion,  or 
interest  ?  If  it  be  so,  will  not  such  a  man  rejoice  to  accept,  as  a 
perfect  standard,  the  moral  judgments  of  one  who  has  never 
been  subject  to  those  deteriorating  forces,  which  he  feels  to  have 
wrought  so  mischievously  in  himself?  Will  he  not  accept  His 
will  as  right,  when  his  own  is  self- convicted  of  being  wrong  ? 
and  even  when  he  cannot  discern  the  wrongfulness  of  his 
judgment,  will  he  not  wisely  accept  God's  judgment  as  right, 
knowing  from  experience  the  subtle  and  unconscious  influences 
arising  from  ignorance,  evil  habits,  education,  popular  opinion, 
&c.,  that  may  have  deflected  his  judgment,  but  could  not  affect 
God's?  '  The  accuracy  of  all  judicial  sentences  depends  on  the 
knowledge,  the  capacity,  the  patience,  and  the  impartiality  of 
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the  judge.  Who  will  venture  to  claim  for  the  judge,,  within  his 
own  bosom^  the  possession  of  those  qualifications  in  a  perfect,  or 
even  an  eminent,  degree?  In  what  tongue,  or  language,  has 
not  the  blindness  of  self-love  passed  into  a  proverb  ?  Who  is 
the  man  whose  mental  vision  is  not  obstructed  by  some  beam, 
as  often  as  it  is  directed  to  the  survey  of  his  own  heart,  or  of 
his  own  conduct?^  * 

(3.\  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  man's  judgments  often  change  in 
reference  to  his  own  actions,  or  those  of  other  men.  The  ver- 
dict of  his  conscience  alters  according  to  the^  representation 
given  to  it.  New  aspects,  new  relations,  new  consequences  of  a 
certain  action  are  discovered.  Every  man  is  aware  that  a  deci- 
sion of  his  conscience  is  not  necessarily  right,  because  he  thinks 
it  right.  He  thinks  his  present  decision  right,  though  it  difiers 
from  a  former  one,  because  of  the  clearer,  fuller  knowledge  upon 
which  it  is  formed.  Accordingly  the  latter  decision,  and  not 
the  former,  is  now  authoritative,  because  acknowledged  to  be 
right.  But  may  not  he  acknowledge  the  judgment  of  another 
person,  though  at  variance  from  his  own,  to  be  the  right  one, 
because  formed  upon  knowledge  far  more  impartial  and  com- 
plete than  his  own  ?  and  must  he  not  acknowledge  a  judgment 
of  God  to  be  right,  and  therefore  authoritative,  whose  will  is 
stainlessly  pure,  and  whose  knowledge  of  the  relations  and  con- 
sequences of  every  action  is  absolute  ?  His  own  decision  he 
cannot  assert  to  be  absolutely  right ;  but  the  decisions  of  God 
he  must  believe  to  be  absolutely  right.  Which,  then,  must 
be  authoritative  to  him  ?  In  a  similar  manner  we  find  a  diver- 
sity in  the  moral  usages  and  doctrines  of  different  countries ;  all 
of  these  cannot  be  right.  '  The  law  of  right  is  one  and  abso- 
lute ;  nor  does  it  speak  one  language  at  Rome,  and  another  at 
Athens,  varying  from  place  to  place,  or  from  time  to  time.' 
How  then  may  this  law  be  discerned,  which  will  end  all  moral 
controversies  by  revealing  *^the  absolutely  right,'  save  in  the 
revelation  of  moral  truth  by  God  ? 

(4^^  To  conclude  this  chain  of  reasoning,  Mr.  Newman 
believes  God  to  be  unchangeably  perfect.  Suppose  then  (and 
this  question  is  not  in  dispute)  that  God  did  give  a  revelation  of 
moral  truth,  it  must  be  perfect  too.  Since  the  will  of  God  is 
necessarily  and  eternally  right,  Mr.  Newman  must  acknowledge 
that  an  exposition  of  it  is  also  necessarily  and  eternally  right ; 
and  this  acknowledgment  binds  it  at  once  as  authoritative  to  him, 
though  his  own  previous  judgments  have  differed  from  it.  Since 
Mr.  Newman  believes  in  a  holy  God,  this  question  is  reduced  to 
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the  point, Whether  He  has  revealed  His  will  at  all?  If  He  has. 
His  revealed  will  must  be  right ;  (for,  if  not,  it  is  either  not 
His  will  revealed,  or  His  will,  i.  e.,  He  Himself,  is  evil  j)  and  if  it 
must  be  right,  it  must  be  authoritative;  sinee,  as  we  proved 
before,  the  only  authority  a  moral  law  ean  possess  is,  that  it  be 
ackno^yledged  to  be  right,  when  it  instantly  becomes  obligatory. 
If  then  a  Divine  external  revelation  of  moral  truth  is  possible, 
which  Mr.  Newman  does  not  deny,  there  is  no  essential  impossi- 
bility, but  an  essential  necessity,  in  its  being  authoritative. 
„_^^5.)  On  other  grounds  the  same  conclusion  is  reached.  Con- 
science may  briefly  be  defined  as  '  the  law  of  the  will.^  It 
pronounces  a  decision  upon  its  spontaneous  determinations, 
according  to  the  influencing  motives  in  each  case.  The  self- 
determining  powers  of  the  will  which  are  under  the  categorical 
control  of  conscience,  relate  to  those  beings  which  may  be 
affected  by  them,  viz.,  ourselves,  other  finite  beings,  and  God ;  and 
our  duty  defines  the  right  conduct  of  our  will  in  these  various 
relations.^  What  then  is  our  duty  towards  God  ?  Considering 
the  boundless  relations  in  which  we  are  connected  with  Him, 
this  must  be  the  first  and  weightiest  announcement  of  conscience 
in  directing  our  will.  What  do  we  owe — what  ought  we  to  do — 
to  Him  ?  liectitude  consists  in  doing  right  towards  every  being 
with  whom,  in  the  exercise  of  our  will,  we  are  related ;  the  chief 
and  essential  element  of  rectitude  or  right-doing  will,  therefore, 
consist  in  our  conduct  towards  God.  If,  then.  He  has  enjoined 
upon  us  a  command  which  it  is  His  pleasure  we  should  obey, 
does  it  not  upon  this  showing  become  essentially  and  intrinsi- 
cally right  for  us  to  obey,  apart  from  its  inherent  or  apparent 
rectitude  on  other  grounds,  which  simply  means,  when  investi- 
gated, that  its  fulfilment  is  discerned  to  be  beneficial  to  ourselves 
and  our  fellow- men? 

Conscience  announces  what  is  right  towards  God  as  well  as 
towards  man ;  and  its  most  imperative  sentence  is,  that  man 
should  obey  and  honour  God.  Now  suppose  that  in  the  treat- 
ment of  our  fellow-men  we  had  conceived  a  certain  mode  of 
action  to  be  right,  and  God  has  commanded  us  to  adopt  a 
different  course  of  action ;  which,  then,  is  right  ?  Two  mo - 
menta  here  hang  in  opposite  scales  of  the  balance, — our  concep- 
tions of  what  we  owe  to  our  fellow-men,  our  knowledge  of  what 
we  owe  to  God :  which  shall  kick  the  beam  ?  To  whom,  in 
such  a  conflict  of  obligation,  do  we  confessedly  owe  the  most  ? 

*  *  The  ancients  rightly  founded  the  Ka\ov,  or  honesium,  in  the  irpiirov,  or  decorum  ; 
that  is,  they  considered  an  action  virtuous,  which  was  performed  in  harmony  with  the 
relations  necessary  and  accidental  of  the  agent.' — Sir  Willia7n  Ilamiltuu,  in  his  Edition 
ofReid,  p.  89. 
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• — ought  we  to  give  the  supremacy  to  our  fellow-men  or  to  God  ? 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  every  such  conviction  of  our  duty  to 
our  fellow-men  is  formed  upon  our  notions  of  what  will  conduce 
to  their  welfare.  In  the  boldest  expression  of  this  dilemma^  its 
form  accordingly  will  be,  '  The  welfare  of  man  against  the  will 
of  God/  Such  antagonism  in  reality  is  impossible ;  but  even  if 
the  conscience  were  forced  to  decide  between  these  two  oppo- 
sing principles,  it  were  right  to  obey  the  will  of  God,  rather 
than  consult  the  welfare  of  man.  Conscience  declares  that  we 
are  bound  by  the  deepest,  the  strongest  obligation  to  God, — an 
obligation  infinitely  greater  than  can  bind  us  to  our  fellow-men, 
or  to  our  seeming  selfish  interests.  The  revealed  will  of  God,  if 
incontestably  proved  to  be  such,  is  authoritative  against  all 
other  convictions  of  duty;  for  conscience  plainly  asserts  the 
duty  of  obedience  to  God  to  be  the  highest  and  over-ruling 
duty  of  man. 

We  are  happily  never  forced  into  such  a  dreadful  dilemma 
as  that  we  have  stated  above ;  for  no  wise  man  will  maintain  his 
own  conceptions  of  right- dealing  towards  his  fellow-men 
against  the  clear  assertion  of  their  wrongfulness  by  God. 
He  will  at  once  admit  that  error  has  crept  into  his  calculation 
of  human  interests,  or  some  secret  passion  has  jaundiced  the 
eye  of  conscience,  and  he  will  not  asseverate  his  judgment  to  be 
right  against  that  of  God.  But  even  if  he  does,  he  must  also 
judge  it  right  to  obey  the  commands  of  God ;  and  between  the 
contradictory  duties,  the  latter  is  the  most  urgent  and  inevitable 
in  its  claim :  conscience  declares  the  right  of  God  to  stand  first. 

We  trust  we  have  fairly  expunged  the  veto  which  Mr.  New- 
man interposed  upon  the  prosecution  of  any  argument  in  proof 
of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  because  of  some  a  priori  impossi- 
bility which  he  had  discovered,  and  which  precluded  the  ne- 
cessity of  any  further  deliberation  or  even  doubt  on  the  matter. 
His  opinions  are  widely  spread,  and  link  themselves  closely  with 
the  most  plausible  objections  against  biblical  inspiration  :  so 
that  we  resolved  to  investigate  them  at  length,  in  order  to 
simplify  our  future  inquiries. 

The  theory  of  Mr.  Morell  stands  next  for  examination,  as  pro- 
pounded in  his  Philosophy  of  Religion.  Mr.  Morell  has  earned  for 
himself  an  honourable  reputation  in  the  schools  of  philosophy;  and 
a  theory  which  has  been  so  thoughtfully  elaborated  as  his  doctrine 
of  inspiration,  demands  honourable,  i.  e.y  earnest  and  thorough, 
treatment  at  our  hands.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  work 
just  mentioned  has  provoked  much  of  the  random  and  lawless 
speculation  of  the  last  few  years  upon  those  profounder  questions 
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of  religion  which  its  author  undertakes  to  unfold  and  adjudicate. 
It  has  not,  indeed,  been  very  widely  read.  Both  its  subject 
matter,  and  that  luminous  cloudiness  of  style  with  which  his 
thoughts  are  mazily  but  brightly  invested,  have  repelled  students 
from  it.  Yet  his  conclusions  have  been  vauntingly  quoted  by 
men  whose  clear,  bold  style  has  set  them  like  a  foil  distinctly 
before  the  public,  and  the  sanction  of  his  philosophical  name  has 
given  them  an  extrinsic  value,  which,  though  meretricious,  has 
allured  and  emboldened  young  men  to  adopt  them  and  press 
them  to  extreme  but  unavoidable  results. 

We  shall  allow  Mr.  Morell  to  explain  his  theory  of  inspiration  as 
far  as  possible  in  his  own  words ;  and  when  obliged  to  compress  his 
meaning  in  our  own  words,  we  guarantee  to  represent  it  with  the  , . 
utmost  precision.  ^  Revelation '  he  defines  to  be  ^  a  process  of  //^'^.4'ffii%0^A 
the  intuitional  consciousness  gazing  upon  eternal  verities  upon 
this  ground  he  maintains  that  revelation  is  purely  an  inner  work 
in  the  soul,  and  so  not  a  communication  from  without.  Thus  he 
says,  ^  We  infer  the  Bible  cannot  in  strict  accuracy  of  language 
be  termed  a  revelation,  since  a  revelation  implies  ^  (we  wish  his 
language  had  been  more  accurate ;  elsewhere  he  says  '  it  sig- 
nifies ^  or  ^  is  ^)  ^  an  actual  process  of  intelligence  in  the  living 
mind.  The  actual  revelation  was  not  made  primarily  in  the 
book,  but  in  the  mind  of  the  writers ;  and  the  power  which  that 
book  possesses  of  conveying  a  revelation  to  us  consists  in  its  aiding 
in  the  awakenment  and  elevation  of  our  religious  consciousness^ 
in  its  presenting  to  us  a  mirror  of  the  history  of  Christ_,  in  its 
depicting  the  intense  religious  life  of  His  first  followers,  and 
giving  us  the  letter  through  which  the  Spirit  of  truth  may  be 
brought  home  in  vital  experience  to  the  human  heart.^  Having 
frankly  admitted  that  neither  the  Bible  nor  anything  external  to 
the  mind  constitutes  a  revelation,  we  are  puzzled  by  the  subse- 
quent sentence.  ^In  reducing  revelation  to  the  category  of 
intuition  we  are  not  by  any  means  intending  to  thrust  away  out 
of  view  the  Divine  agencies  which  were  employed  in  introducing 
the  Christian  revelation  specifically  into  the  world. ^  These 
agencies  could  not  introduce  '  the  Christian  revelation  ^  as  an 
objective  thing  into  the  world.  A  revelation,  according  to  his 
doctrine,  never  was  in  the  world,  but  only  in  the  human  mind.  ^ 
A  process  of  intuition,  the  act  of  gazing  upon  verities,  which  he/i^^^^"' 
asserts  to  be  revelation,  cannot  reasonably  be  styled  by  a  proper  ^ 
name,  such  as  ^  the  Christian  revelation,^  nor  be  said  to  be  intro-  H-f'^  ^'Ht^^^ 
duced  into  the  world,  unless  the  new  mental  faculty  or  operation  / 
which  it  designates  had  suddenly  fallen  by  a  miraculous  illapse-^^'^'^  ^^^^ 
upon  the  minds  of  all  men  then  existing  in  the  world.  We  ^^^-6 
understand  '  that  the  arrangement  through  which  these  par- 
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ticular  objects  were  presented  to  the  eye  of  the  soul,  and  the 
agencies  by  which  its  power  of  vision  was  strengthened  first  of  all 
to  behold  them/  were  introduced  into  the  world ;  and  if  he  mean 
these  by  the  phrase  '^the  Christian  revelation/  his  notions  of 
revelation  are  not  widely  different  from  those  of  other  folk,  since 
those  particular  objects  and  agencies  are  things  objective  to  man, 
which  are  to  operate  upon  him  from  without,  and  consequently 
through  his  perception  and  understanding.  But  if  revelation 
consists  not  in  these  perceptible  objects  and  Divine  agencies, 
but  in  a  hidden  spiritual  process  which  follows  upon  their  pre- 
sentation and  their  action  on  the  mind,  then  we  are  openly  at 
variance  with  him,  and  ask  further  what  he  considers  inspiration 
to  be.  Mark  his  reply :  ^  The  state  of  mind  which  we  suppose  to 
exist  as  consequent  upon  these  special  and  Divine  arrangements, 
— a  state  in  which  there  is  involved  an  extraordinary  and  mira- 
culous elevation  of  the  religious  consciousness  of  certain  chosen 
individuals  for  the  express  illumination  of  humanity  at  large, — 
this  is  what  we  express  by  the  term  "  inspiration.^^ '  Now  we  con- 
fess our  inability  to  point  out  a  shade  of  difference  between  these 
definitions  of  revelation  and  inspiration :  both  are  states  of  the 
mind,  or  mental  acts ;  both  consist  in  the  intuition  of  spiritual 
truth,  mediated  by  certain  Divine  arrangements,  and  awakened 
by  a  Divine  agency.  As  though,  however,  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  this  jumble  of  words,  we  find  him  on  the  very  next  page 
tumbling  into  a  worse,  when  he  disavows  both  his  elaborate 
definitions,  and  gives  us  a  plain  refutation  of  his  own  theory. 
'  We  may  say  therefore  that  "  revelation in  the  Christian  sense 
indicates  that  act  of  Divine  power  by  which  God  presents  the 
realities  of  the  spiritual  world  immediately  to  the  human  mind ; 
while  "  inspiration  denotes  that  especial  influence  wrought  upon 
the  faculties  of  the  subject  by  virtue  of  which  he  is  able  to  grasp 
these  realities  in  their  perfect  fulness  and  integrity.'  Here, 
therefore,  neither  of  them  denotes  that  which  both  of  them  were 
strenuously  assumed  to  mean, — a  state  of  mind,  a  process  of 
intuition.  One  of  them,  revelation,  is  an  act  of  God,  by  which 
certain  objects  are  presented  to  the  mind;  not  an  act  of  man,  by 
which  these  objects  are  seen  when  they  are  presented.  Inspira- 
tion is  a  Divine  influence  exerted  upon  man's  faculties,  not  a 
certain  state  of  these  faculties  consequent  upon  the  exercise  of 
this  influence.  Revelation  and  inspiration  are  here  distin- 
guished j  but  both  denote  an  action  of  God  in  relation  to  the 
human  mind,  and  not  a  state  of  mind  at  all ;  which  statement 
explodes  and  confutes  his  foregoing  reasoning. 

Our  controversy  with  Mr.  Morell  might  now  be  summarily 
-closed,  if  he  granted  that  this  act  of  Divine  power  in  revealing 
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spiritual  realities,  and  in  elevating  the  faculties  of  the  mind  to 
apprehend  them,  was  confined  to  a  few  men.  This  is  the 
orthodox  theory  which  we  defend.  Those  few  men  to  whom 
alone,  by  a  special  miraculous  act  of  Divine  power,  spiritual 
realities  were  disclosed,  would  be — must  be,  on  a  due  attesta- 
tion of  this  fact — authorized  teachers  to  us,  or  revealers, 
through  the  medium  of  language,  of  that  which  had  been 
supernaturally  revealed  to  them.  But  this  is  the  exact  contrary 
of  our  author^s  meaning,  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  expound. 
We  have  never  set  ourselves  to  a  more  difficult  task ;  for  we 
venture  to  say  that  no  philosophical  book  published  in  the 
present  age  is  so  crowded  with  self-contradictions,  or  so 
obscured  by  a  luminous  mist  of  language,  as  the  one  imme- 
diately before  us. 

Our  readers  will  have  observed  that,  according  to  Mr.  Morell, 
our  knowledge  of  religious  truth  is  intuitive,  that  revelation  is 
an  act  or  process  of  this  intuition,  and  that  inspiration  denotes 
the  condition  of  those  in  whom,  through  supernatural  influences, 
these  intuitions  have  been  the  most  clear  and  distinct.  And 
'  where,'  he  says,  ^  a  man's  religious  intuitions  are  of  that 
extraordinary  character  which  appeared  in  the  men  who  lived 
with  Christ  upon  earth,  and  received  a  double  portion  of  His 
spirit  as  apostles  and  martyrs,  there  we  see  the  unquestionable 
evidence  of  a  real  inspiration ;  and  the  writings  emanating  from 
such  men,  when  acknowledged  by  the  universal  Church,  become 
essentially  canonical,  as  being  valid  exhibitions  of  apostolical 
Christianity  in  its  spirit  and  power.'  Every  thing  in  this  theory 
evidently  depends  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  ^  intuition.'  We 
shall  undertake  to  show,  1.  That  our  knowledge  of  religious 
truth  cannot  be  intuitive,  according  to  any  proper  sense  of  that 
word ;  and^  2.  That  Mr.  Morell's  ambiguous  use  of  that  term 
has  involveB[  In  a  hopeless  imbroglio  his  analyses  of  religious 
phenomena. 

Mr.  Morell  asserts  the  function  of  the  intuitive  faculty  to  be 
manifested  in  t^eS^  spheres  of  human  knowledge, — our  know- 
ledge of  the  begjatljul,  the  good,  the  true.  We  have  nothing  to 
do  at  present  with  either  tKe"  beautiful  or  the  good ;  though  it 
is  manifestly  a  lax  and  unphilosophical  use  of  the  term  '  intu- 
ition,' to  apply  it  indiscriminately  to  these  three  spheres  of 
knowledge.  In  the  two  former  kinds  of  knowledge,  concerning 
objects  which  we  already  know  to  be,  we  judge  or  feel  them 
(we  care  not  which  expression  be  used,  since  they  are  really  one, 
though  logically  twofold)  to  be  also  beautiful  and  good.  There 
is  a  susceptibility  of  the  mind  which  receives,  or  is  cognisant 
of,  these  ,  qualities  of  beauty  and  goodness.    But  that  is  another 
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and  more  fundamental  potency  of  mind,  which  gives  an  intui- 
tive knowledge  of  truth,  or  more  correctly  of  being,  since,  in 
Mr.  Morell's  own  words,  truth,  in  the  intuitional  sense,  is 
being ;  being  manifesting  itself  to  the  human  mind ;  being 
gazed  upon  immediately  by  the  eye  of  the  soul.' 

Mr.  Morell  asserts  that  our  knowledge  of  spiritual  truth  or 
of  spiritual  existence  is  intuitive.  Now  there  is  intuitive  know- 
ledge '  when  a  reality  is  known  in  itself,  or  as  existing.  In  that 
case  we  can  say  of  it,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  known  because  it 
exists ;  on  the  other,  it  exists  because  it  is  known.'  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton,  from  whom  this  definition  is  quoted,  adds,  '  In 
propriety  of  language  this  constitutes  exclusively  our  immediate 
intuition,  or  real  cognition.  This  is  at  once  the  doctrine  of 
philosophers  in  general,  and  of  Reid  in  particular.  "  It  seems," 
Reid  says,  "  admitted  as  a  first  principle  by  the  learned  and  the 
unlearned,  that  what  is  really  perceived  must  exist,  and  to 
perceive  what  does  not  exist  is  impossible.  So  far  the  un- 
learned and  the  philosopher  agree.'' '  Mr.  Morell's  language, 
though  somewhat  vague,  goes  to  show  that  he  accepts  this 
definition  of  the  word  ^  intuition,'  which  is  the  only  sense  of  the 
word  that  can  give  an  intelligible  meaning  to  his  theory.  It  is 
true,  in  the  course  of  his  argument,  he  confounds  intuition  with 
the  faculty  of  imagination,  in  Dugald  Stewart's  sense  of  the  word, 
with  deduction,  and  with  the  faculty  of  simple  apprehension. 
This  we  shall  afterwards  prove ;  at  present,  however,  we  hold 
him  to  this  definition,  which  is  involved  in  his  expressions, 
otherwise  meaningless,  where  he  speaks  of  the  intuitional  con- 
sciousness gazing  upon  Divine  verities,  and  of '  Being  manifesting 
itself  to  the  human  mind,'  which  can  only  mean  that  we  are  im- 
mediately conscious  of  supersensual  realities  in  themselves,  or  as 
existing.  If  this  be  so,  there  can  be  no  revelation  of  them,  in  the 
common  sense  of  that  word.  They  are  known  in  themselves,  and 
to  speak  of  this  knowledge  being  mediated  in  any  way,  as  Mr. 
Morell  has  done,  is  the  babbling  of  nonsense.  We  know  them 
as  they  are,  not  as  they  are  said  to  be.  We  gaze  upon  them  in. 
their  actual  present  existence,  without  any  medium  or  inter- 
vening agency  whatsoever.  This  faculty  of  spiritual  intuition 
Mr.  Morell  affirms  to  belong  to  all  men;  but  it  has  been 
, benumbed  and  obscured  by  sin.  rThe  awakening  of  it  from  this 
somnolency  constitutes  revelation ;  and  the  extraordinary  means 
'introduced  in  the  Christian  dispensation,  in  order  to  chafe  and 
stimulate  it,  like  Pygmalion's  statue,  into  life,  constitutes  all  that 
is  peculiar  or  supernatural  in  inspiratioij?/ 

These  extraordinary  means  consist  in  the  teaching  and  example 
of  Christ,  which  cannot  convey  any  information  of  the  spiritual 
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world,  though  acquaintance  with  them  may  so  elevate  our  con- 
sciousness as  to  behold  that  world  with  all  its  mysteries,  by  an 
intuitive  vision  ;  and  in  the  agency  of  God^s  Spirit,  which  cannot 
reveal  truth,  though  it  may  purify  the  soul  to  behold  it  unre- 
vealed  in  its  own  essential  eternal  being.  Now,  according  to 
Mr.  MorelFs  theory,  these  Divine  instrumentalities  were  not 
confined  to  the  apostles  or  to  any  set  of  men,  and,  consequently, 
inspiration  is  not  confined  to  them.  All  men,  in  whom  these 
influences  have  operated  to  the  quickening  of  religious  thought 
and  sentiment,  have  received,  though  in  varying  degree,  the 
same  inspiration. 

With  this  simple  and  exact  exposition  of  Mr.  MorelPs 
theory,  we  might  leave  it.  It  is  so  flagrantly  opposed  to 
every  rational  conception  we  can  form  of  religion,  and  to  our 
experience  of  the  sources  of  religious  knowledge,  that  its  state- 
ment is  its  confutation.  But  we  must  proceed  to  demonstrate, 
on  philosophical  principles,  that  our  knowledge  of  spiritual 
realities  cannot  be  intuitive,  and  must  therefore  be  revealed 
through  the  understanding. 

The  great  source  of  error,  which  darkens  and  confounds  Mr. 
MorelFs  reasoning,  lies  in  his  uncertain  and  shifting  notions  of 
what  intuition  really  is ;  for  at  times  he  applies  it  in  the  widest 
metaphorical  sense,  and  again,  with  a  perfect  unconsciousness  of 
the  change,  in  its  rigid  and  proper  metaphysical  sense.  He 
has  no  firm  grasp  of  his  own  meaning ;  intuition  is  a  very  Pro- 
teus under  Mr.  Morell^s  hands,  and,  when  seemingly  caught, 
flits  into  airy  and  fantastic  shapes  to  mock  its  pursuer.  It 
would  be  interesting  and  amusing  to  our  readers,  if  our  subject 
or  our  space  allowed  us,  to  inform  them  of  the  variety  of  offices, 
the  difierent  names  and  functions,  which  Mr.  Morell  has 
discovered  the  intuitional  faculty  to  hold. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  has  compressed  the  multiform  sus- 
ceptibilities and  activities  of  the  human  mind  within  the  scope  of 
two  great  faculties, — the  logjj^gj  and  the  intgiiiau^  :  and  under 
the  latter  he  has  classed  and  impounded  every  form  of  know- 
ledge which,  from  the  certainty,  quickness,  and  distinctness  with 
which  it  is  realized  by  the  mind,  is  commonly  termed  'intuitive,^ 
because  like  the  perceptions  of  sight,  from  which  the  word  is  derived. 
Philosopher  though  he  is,  he  can  never  overcome  the  idola  fori. 
Whatever  men  call  intuitive,^  he  arranges  under  this  faculty; 
though  the  first  touch  of  analysis  prove  it  indisputably  to  be  the 
product  of  some  logical  process.  He  affirms,  in  this  way,  that 
our  knowledge  of  the  external  world  is  intuitive.  ^  It  is  a  case,^ 
he  says,  '  in  which  the  subject  stands  directly  in  face  of  the  out- 
ward reality,  and  at  once  knows  it ;  ^  and  he  ignorantly  refers  to 
Sir  William  Hamilton  as  having  demonstrated  the  world-wide 
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consciousness  of  the  human  soul.  But  that  great  thinker  not 
only  gave  no  warrant  for  such  an  imputation,  but  warned  and 
protested  against  such  a  perversion  of  the  doctrine  of  perception. 
He  believed  that  we  were  conscious  of  matter ;  but  only  in  that 
sentient  organism  by  which  the  soul  is  circumscribed,  not  in 
its  infinite  appearances  in  the  wide,  wide  world.  Referring  to 
Reid's  inaccuracy  in  regard  to  the  precise  object  of  perception, 
he  says,  ^  This  object  is  not,  as  he  seems  frequently  to  assert,  any 
distant  reality ;  for  we  are  percipient  of  nothing  but  what  is  in 
proximate  contact,  in  immediate  relation,  with  our  organs  of 
sense.  Distant  realities  we  reach  not  by  perception,  but  by  a 
subsequent  process  of  inference  founded  thereon.^  This  is  the 
true  philosophy  of  perception.  Mr.  MorelFs,  though  seemingly 
implied  in  some  incautious  expressions  of  Reid^s,  is  a  Imj^-new 
philosophy,  and  a  sheer  impossibility. 

We  cannot  refer  to  the  other  mental  acts  he  has  classified 
under  the  intuitional  faculty,  which  would  exhibit  yet  more 
glaringly  his  misconception  and  abuse  of  the  word  '  intuition,'  in 
reference  to  material  things  and  physical  science ;  but  we  shall 
establish  the  same  charge  against  him  with  aggravated  force  in 
reference  to  the  spiritual  world.  We  are  said  to  become  cog- 
nizant of  its  realities  intuitively.  Now  intuition  is  the  imme- 
diate consciousness  of  a  man.  But  who  is,  or  what  finite  being 
can  be,  immediately  conscious  of  the  realities  of  the  unseen  world, 
— has  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  them,  as  now  and  here  existent 
within  the  sphere  of  his  consciousness?  The  affirmation  that 
such  an  intuition  is  possible  transcends  the  wildest  hallucination 
of  Jacob  Boehme  or  St.  Theresa.  Let  us  take  the  great  fact  of 
the  spiritual  world, — the  existence  of  God.  Have  we  an  imme- 
diate consciousness  of  His  existence,  which  supersedes  the  neces- 
sity of  all  other  revelation  of  His  character,  as  being  itself  the 
highest  and  inappellable  evidence  ?  Do  we  know  Him  to  exist, 
as  we  know  ourselves  to  exist,  by  a  certain,  irrepressible,  and 
absolute  conviction  ?  No,  indeed  ;  else  where  the  need  of  other 
proof?  Further,  are  we  immediately  conscious  of  the  innume- 
rable spiritual  beings  that  tenant  the  spiritual  universe,  and  of 
their  various  characters  and  conditions?  Why,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  say  that  we  had  such  a  consciousness  of  the  myriads 
of  our  fellow-men.  To  have  that,  one  man  must  be  endowed 
with  the  separate  consciousness  of  every  man.  Then  indeed  we 
might  behold  the  far-famed  ^  collective  humanity  ^  of  Comte  and 
Newman  in  the  omnivorous  and  pan-anthropic  man,  who  held 
within  himself  the  souls  of  all  men.  But  if  this  be  a  monstrous 
supposition,  and  no  man  can  have  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  the 
existence — much  less  of  the  character — of  his  fellow-men,  a  for- 
tiori, it  must  be  absurd  to  say  that  we  can  have  an  intuitive 
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knowledge  of  all  superhuman  and  invisible  intelligences.  The 
Bible  informs  us  of  such  existences.    According  to  Mr.  MorelFs 
theory,  this  knowledge  of  the  Bible  writers  could  only  be  obtained 
by  intuition,  and,  if  not,  must  be  purely  visionary.  Further, 
have  we  an  immediate  consciousness  of  the  purposes  and  actions 
of  God  ?  We  have  of  our  own,  but  cannot  have  of  another  being. 
Even  granting  that  we  have  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  God,  as 
existing  now  and  here,  within  the  sphere  of  our  consciousness, 
Mr.  Morell  will  hardly  affirm  that  we  can  have  such  a  know- 
ledge of  His  boundless  operations :  yet  the  Bible  reveals  these 
operations,  and  purports  to  inform  us  of  His  intentions  and 
dealings  towards  mankind  :  therefore  this  knowledge  to  which 
the  Bible  presumes,  because  it  could  not  be  intuitive,  must  be 
imaginary  and  false.  Further,  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  past  or 
future  is  a  contradiction  in  terms ;  we  can  have  no  intuition 
of  that  which  transcends  our  consciousness,  and  we  cannot  be 
conscious  of  the  past  or  of  the  future,  but  only  of  the  actual  and 
present.    ^  The  past,^  as  Sir  William  Hamilton  says,  '  is  only  ^ 
mediately  cognizable  in  and  through  a  present  modification^^^^^gf  ^^S^ 
relative  to  and  representative  of  it,  as  having  been.    To  speak/-^^^ 
of  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  past,  involves  a  contradiction  j^^Ia 
in  adjecto.  For  to  know  the  past  immediately,  it  must  be  known//  .'-- ' 
in  itself ;  and  to  be  known  in  itself,  it  must  be  now  existing.  But  j 
the  past  is  just  a  negation  of  the  existent.    In  like  manner,  ^^^"^^^-1  ^^,^^4^ 
posing  that  a  knowledge  of  the  future  were  competent,  thi^'' '    /  . 
can  only  be  conceived  possible  in  and  through  a  now  presenW  ^M':^ 
representation,  that   is,  only  as  a  mediate  cognition.     For;  ^  ^  ^ ' 
as  not  yet  existent,  the  future  cannot  be  known  in  itself,  or 
as  actually  existent.^    Yet  in  the  Bible  we  have  authoritative 
histories  of  the  past,  and  prophecies  of  the  future.    This  know- 
ledge could  not  have  been  intuitive ;  therefore  it  must  have  been 
fictitious.   What  Mr.  Morell  means  by  '  prophetic  intuitions,'  we 
cannot  imagine ;  for,  as  the  above  irrefragable  reasoning  shows, 
an  intuition  of  the  future,  which  is  his  definition  of  prophecy,  is 
as  much  a  verbal  contradiction  as  a  square  triangle.    In  like 
manner,  we  might  go  through  every  item  of  intelligence  con- 
tained in  the  Bible,  and  show  that  it  could  not  be  known  by 
intuition ;  and  therefore,  since  he  maintains  that  intuition  alone 
can  explain  and  reveal  the  spiritual  world,  all  its  contents  are 
spurious, — the  productions  of  a  diseased  imagination,  the  reveries 
of  crazed  and  deluded  men. 

Having  thus  opened  our  controversy  with  Mr.  MoreU,  and 
explained  the  grounds  of  it,  we  shall  now  condense  our  several 
criticisms  on  his  theory  of  revelation  and  inspiration  under 
distinct  heads,  in  order  to  present  them  as  briefly  and  pointedly 
as  possible. 
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^L^ccording  to  the  definition  of  the  term  ' intuition/  whicli 
3ir  vVilliam  Hamilton  has  given,  which  Mr.  Morell  adopts,  and 
which  fixes  the  only  sense  in  whicH  the  word  can  be  intelli- 
gibly employed  with  regard  to  real  existence,"^  we  can  have  no 
intuition  of  spiritual  beings,  or  of  Divine  verities,  because  they 
exist  out  of  our  own  consciousness ;  and  to  say  that  they  exist 
and  are  immediately  known  there,  is  to  reduce  the  universe  of  God 
within  the  limits  of  our  own  being,  which  is  pure  idealism.  It 
is  impossible  that  the  things  revealed  in  the  Bible  could  be 
known  by  intuition,  because  all  of  them  which  profess  to  be 
revelations  of  God,  or  from  God,  relate  to,  and  are  given  by,  a 
Being  distinct  from  man ;  and  therefore,  by  their  very  essential 
nature,  could  not  be  contained  in  his  consciousness,  and  must 
have  been  communicated  to  it.  Whatever  knowledge  we  have 
of  another  being,  since  we  do  not  possess  this  consciousness, 
must  be  revealed  to  us.  Unless  man  be  God,  what  he  knows  of 
God  must  come  to  him  from  without, — from  God  Himself.  In 
one  word,  man^s  entire  knowledge,  both  of  the  spiritual  world 
and  of  the  material  world,  so  far  as  they  lie  beyond  the  sphere 
of  his  own  consciousness,  must  be  revealed  to  him,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  intuitive.  Nor  let  it  be  imagined  that  the  slightest 
doubt  is  being  cast  upon  spiritual  knowledge,  because  its 
authority  is  made  to  rest  upon  logical  and  irrefutable  evidence, 
instead  of  what  even  Mr.  Morell  is  bound  to  confess  the  very  trea- 
cherous and  contradictory  dicta  of  his  pseudo-faculty  of  intuition. 
We  have  already  shown  that  spiritual  truth  consists  of  informa- 
tion concerning  spiritual  beings.  We  believe  that  our  knowledge 
of  the  existence  of  the  Great  Spirit  is  derived  from  precisely  the 
same  kind  of  evidence,  though  infinitely  multiplied,  as  that 
which  vouches  the  existence  of  the  finite  spirits  like  ourselves ; 
yet  no  dubiety  is  supposed  to  rest  upon  our  belief  in  the 
existence  of  our  fellow-men,  because  it  is  not  known  intuitively ; 
nor  can  dubiety  rest  upon  our  faith  in  God,  which  is  built  upon 
evidence  so  overwhelming  in  its  complexity,  grandeur,  and 
cumulate  force.  It  is  singular  that  Mr.  Morell  should  conceive 
his  faculty  of  intuition  to  reveal  to  him  only  spiritual  truth  of 
the  celestial  sphere,  and  not  of  the  terrestrial.  It  is  ajjel£sci2gic, 
and  not  a  m^^oaoigic,  faculty ;  but  it  is  a  canon  of  science  to 
verify  the  laws  which  we  suppose  to  regulate  remote  objects  by 
their  operations  near  at  hand.  We  should  not  believe  that  gravita- 
tion held  planets  to  the  sun,  if  it  did  not  draw  an  apple  to  the 
ground.     Will  Mr.  Morell  assert  that  his  knowledge  of  the 


*  It  must  be  understood  that  the  word  *  intuition'  is  not  applied  here  to  judgments 
that  are  formed  respecting  persons  or  things  that  are  known  to  be,  but  to  the  primary 
knowledge  of  heiny. 
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spiritual  nature  of  his  dearest  friend  is  revealed  to  him  by 
intuition  ?  Has  the  existence  of  a  solitary  being  in  the  world  ever 
been  revealed  to  him  from  within,  or  from  his  intuitional  con- 
sciousness ?  We  will  allow  him  the  most  indulgent  and  meta- 
phorical sense  of  that  chameleonic  word,  and  ask  him,  if  he  ever 
heard  of  the  existence  or  character  of  a  spiritual  being  on  earth 
being  revealed  by  intuition.  Such  knowledge  would  be  spiritual 
truth  ;  for  it  is  information  concerning  a  spiritual  being.  If,  then, 
this  faculty  cannot  reveal  anything  concerning  those  spiritual 
existences  which  seem  the  most  easily  and  are  most  instinct- 
ively known,  how  can  we  credit  its  mysterious  potency  in 
reference  to  spiritual  beings  of  a  supersensible  sphere?  Since, 
however,  the  existence  of  the  one  infinite  and  unchangeable 
Spirit  is  admitted,  and  even  granting  the  fact  of  His  existence 
to  be  intuitively  known, — which  we  are  not  inclined  to 
believe,  but  will  not  at  present  dispute, — it  is  manifest  that 
He  alone  can  give  us  correct  and  authoritative  information 
concerning  Himself^  and  the  condition,  laws,  and  prospects 
of  those  inferior  intelligences  whom  He  has  made.  If  there  be 
a  Spirit,  He  can  convey  this  knowledge  to  our  minds,  as  other 
finite  spirits  can  convey  a  knowledge  of  their  own  state,  and  of 
other  things  with  which  they  are  conversant,  to  us.  Such  in- 
formation, instead  of  being  doubtful  or  unauthoritative,  is  the 
only  conceivable  source  of  knowledge  on  those  matters  that  can 
have  certitude ;  for  who  can  reveal  the  nature  of  God,  if  not  God 
Himself,  or  of  the  eternal  world,  if  not  '  He  who  inhabiteth 
eternity  ?  ^  If  it  be  remembered  that  spiritual  truth  is  informa- 
tion concerning  spiritual  existences,  it  will  be  seen  at  once, 
first,  that  that  knowledge,  transcending  our  own  consciousness, 
must  be  revealed  from  without ;  and,  secondly,  that  God  alone 
can  give  us  that  knowledge  authoritatively.  Mercifully,  too,  it 
has  to  be  determined  by  the  invariable  principles  of  reasoning, 
whether  God  has  given  such  a  revelation,  instead  of  being  tried 
by  the  Babel  voices  of  imaginary  intuitions.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  insinuating  doubt,  it  is  for  the  very  purpose  of  giving  certitude 
to  our  knowledge  of  religious  truth,  that  we  maintain  it  to  be 
given  through  the  understanding,  and  not  through  some  un- 
known function  of  an  unknown  faculty,  entitled  the  intuitional 
or  religious  consciousness. 

Another,  and  perhaps  more  effective,  mode  of  argument  is  open 
to  us,  in  showing  Mr.  Morell  that  the  religious  truth  contained 
in  the  Bible  could  not  be  given  by  any  process  of  intuition. 

Mr. F.Newman,  Theodore  Parker,and  other  infidel  wi'iters,  agree 
with  Mr.  Morell,  that  religious  truth  is  revealed  within,  by  natural 
light,  or  by  intuitional  consciousness ;  but  then  they  also  contend 
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that  the  Bible  writers — the  men  who  claim  to  have  had  a  revelation 
of  religious  truth — never  had  such  a  revelation  from  without  or 
within^  either  by  natural  or  by  Divine  light :  so  that  while  all  other 
men  have  or  may  have  this  revelation^  these  very  men  who  profess 
to  have  it,  are  just  those  who  are  miraculously  deprived  of  it, 
being  sunk  in  preternatural  darkness,  instead  of  soaring  in  pre- 
ternatural light.  In  one  sense,  however,  they  carry  out  their 
theory  consistently.  They  do  not  believe  the  Bible.  And  why  ? 
Because  the  revelation  professedly  given  in  the  Bible  could  not 
be  known  intuitively,  or  by  the  religious  sense  of  man,  and  there- 
fore, since  this  is  the  only  source  of  religious  knowledge,  must  be 
mere  fiction.  Mr.  Morell,  however,  believes  in  the  Bible,  as  con- 
taining spiritual  truth,  and  therefore,  he  must  allow  us  to  say, 
revealing  that  truth  to  those  who  could  not  know  it,  save  from 
the  Bible.  Let  us  then  take  some  of  the  facts  which  he  accepts 
as  true,  and  it  will  be  apparent  that  they  lie  beyond  the  ken  of 
intuition  in  any  and  every  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used. 

'  In  regard,'  he  says,  ^  to  the  Jewish  economy,  as  a  Divine  and 
miraculous  interposition,  we  see  in  it  God  interposing  to  rescue 
the  world  from  idolatry  and  crime.  We  see  Him  selecting  a 
peculiar  people  to  be  the  repository  of  truth,  and  the  instrument 
of  His  gracious  purposes.  We  see  Him  propounding  to  them 
a  moral  and  ceremonial  law,  hedging  them  in  with  institutions, 
to  keep  them  distinct  from  heathen  nations,'  &c.  He,  there- 
fore, regards  God  as  the  author  of  the  moral  and  ceremonial 
law,  and  of  the  Jewish  institutions.  Well,  but  God  did  not 
establish  them  Himself  among  the  Jews.  Moses  was  His 
prophet,  commissioned  to  establish  them  in  His  name.  How 
then  did  Moses  know  the  mind  of  God,  who,  according  to  Mr. 
Morell,  had  planned  the  minute  and  perfect  arrangements  of  the 
great  ceremonial  code  ?  We  know  the  statutes  of  the  ceremonial 
law,  because  Moses,  or  some  one  else,  has  recorded  them  for  our 
instruction.  But  how  did  Moses  know  them  ?  The  institution 
and  services  of  the  priesthood ;  the  order  of  the  sacrifices ;  the 
construction  of  the  tabernacle ;  the  virtue  of  religious  worship ; 
these  things  were  revealed  or,  in  Mr.  MorelFs  language,  '  pro- 
pounded by  God  to  Moses.'  If  propounded  to  him,  how  could 
they  be  intuitively  known  by  him  ?  If  intuitively  known  by  him, 
what  need  was  there  that  they  should  be  propounded  to  him  ?  or 
how  could  they  be  so  ?  We  put  it  to  any  rational  man  in  England, 
if  he  can  conceive  in  what  way,  or  by  what  jugglery  of  thought, 
the  form  of  the  tabernacle  could  be  said  to  be  determined  by  God, 
so  as  to  be  a  Divine  construction,  and  yet  should  be  intuitively 
known  by  Moses  ?  If  we  might  make  merry  with  Mr.  MoreU's 
phraseology,  when  he  speaks  of  ^  the  inspired  mind  being  simply 
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recipient  of  the  Divine  ideas  circumambient  about  it,  so  re- 
sponsive in  all  its  strings  to  the  breath  of  heaven,  that  truth 
leaves  an  impress  upon  it  which  answers  perfectly  to  its 
objective  reality;'  we  would  ask  what  objective  reality  the 
tabernacle  had  before  it  was  erected  in  the  wilderness ;  or  how, 
in  the  name  of  common  sense,  that,  or  any  other  Divine  idea, 
could  be  circumambient,  floating  about  the  mind  of  Moses,  till 
by  some  mesmeric  pass  he  was  suddenly  awakened  from  his 
trance  to  discern  it?  To  pass  to  more  solemn  and  important 
truth,  Mr.  Morell  believes  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ  and  the 
doctrine  of  atonement ;  yet  these  doctrines  lie  beyond  the 
range  of  intuition,  in  any  possible  sense  of  that  word.  The 
apostles  enjoyed  frequent  intercourse  with  Christ;  but  how 
could  they  have  known  His  superhuman  character,  save  from 
His  stupendous  miracles  and  His  irreproachable  purity  ?  How 
could  they  have  known  His  Divinity,  had  He  not  told  it  them, 
or  if  it  had  not  been  articulately  impressed  upon  their  minds 
by  the  Holy  Spirit?  In  like  manner,  the  relations  of  His 
death  to  the  moral  government  of  the  universe  transcend  the 
powers  of  human  discovery.  In  the  philosophical  sense  of  the 
word  '  intuition,'  we  have  shown  intuitive  knowledge  of  these 
things  to  be  impossible ;  and  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  word, 
intuitive  knowledge  of  this  would  be  worthless,  because  it  could 
be  merely  conjectural. 

Again,  Mr.  Morell  believes  in  the  gift  of  tongues.  He 
believes,  at  the  same  time,  that  no  assistance  was  rendered  to 
the  powers  of  the  understanding,  and  that  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  God  directed  the  thoughts  or  speech  of  His 
servants.  How  then  did  the  apostles  acquire  suddenly  their 
knowledge  of  many  languages  ?  Was  it  by  intuition  ?  If  so, 
we  want  to  know  what  this  intuition  is,  as  contrasted  with  the 
human  understanding,  or  in  what  sense  a  man  may  be  said  to 
have  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  German  and  French. 

,As.we  have  already  shown  that  spiritual  truth  lies  beyond 
the  scope  of  intuition,  we  shall  now  prove,  on  Mr.  MorelFs  own 
showing,  that  it  must  be  revealed  through  the  understanding. 
He  denies  that  a  revelation  of  spiritual  truth  can  come  through 
the  logical  faculty,  and  must,  therefore,  be  given  by  the  higher 
faculty  of  intuition ;  because  the  former  faculty  only  gives  the  form, 
while  the  latter  gives  the  matter,  of  our  knowledge  ;  and  since 
Revelation  gives  us  entirely  new  ideas,  furnishes  ^the  material 
of  our  notions,'  and  not  merely  their  relations,  combinations,  and 
varying  forms,  therefore  it  must  come  through  some  intuitional 
process.  Now  let  our  controversy  begin  and  end  here.  We  deny 
that  Revelation  conveys  a  single  new  elementary  notion,  and 
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affirm  that  it  conveys  to  us  new  and  all-important  truth  by 
means  of  those  notions  which  in  our  consciousness  we  already 
possess.  When  Mr.  Morell  proceeds  to  argue  that,  if  revelation 
do  not  furnish  us  with  rudimentary  ideas,  it  does  not,  and  can- 
not, make  known  any  new  truth,  or  any  truth  that  might  not  be 
evolved  by  ourselves  from  our  own  experience ;  we  would  re- 
mind him  he  exhibits  the  nature  of  his  own  logical  faculty, — 
but  not  that  of  other  men.  We  fear  he  has  relied  too  much  on 
the  impulses  and  dreams  of  his  so-called  intuition,  and  has 
sadly  neglected  the  use  of  the  logical  faculty,  which  he  affects 
to  depreciate,  as  an  organ  of  truth.  Else  we  had  been  spared 
this  exposure  of  his  blundering  contradictions.  If  he  be  in- 
formed that  a  tribe  of  men  live  in  Central  Africa,  we  presume 
he  will  allow  that  he  has  learnt  new  truth,  though  he  had  the 
notion  of '  a  man^  before,  and,  only  because  he  had,  was  capable 
of  apprehending  this  truth.  Further,  their  complexion,  their 
homes,  their  government,  and  whatever  peculiarity  may  dis- 
tinguish them  individually  and  socially,  can  only  be  represented 
to  his  mind  by  means  of  the  notions  he  has  already  acquired  of 
colour,  of  human  habitations,  and  of  the  various  modes  of 
human  life.  Now,  that  they  are  of  a  certain  complexion — say 
copper- coloured — is  a  new  truth,  which  could  not  be  elicited 
or  distilled  by  any  process  of  mental  chemistry  from  his  own 
experience,  though,  we  admit,  he  had  beforehand  a  con- 
ception of  the  glossy,  tawny  hue  of  copper,  and,  only  because 
he  had,  understood  the  language  by  which  this  new  truth  was 
conveyed. 

Having  made  this  explanation,  we  are  content  to  test  Mr. 
Moreirs  theory  by  his  own  touchstone, — by  the  ordeal  whereby 
he  has  decreed  it  shall  stand  or  fall.  We  understand  a  new 
elementary  idea  to  be  imparted  to  the  mind  in  such  cases,  as 
when  a  blind  man  receives  the  sense  of  sight,  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  colours  of  light  which  is  communicated  through 
that  sense,  or  when  a  man  is  put  into  circumstances  which 
evoke  a  new  passion  or  sentiment  which  he  never  felt  before.  If, 
then,  revelation  consists  in  furnishing  to  the  mind  some  new 
material  of  knowledge  in  this  sense,  we  shall  concede  that  it  is 
given  by  intuition.  If,  however,  it  consists  in  giving  the  modes 
and  relations  of  ideas  with  which  we  are  already  conversant, 
then  he  will,  he  must,  by  his  own  express  definition  concede  that 
it  is  given  through  the  understanding.  How,  then,  shall  we 
know  the  contents  of  revelation  ?  Mr.  Morell  says,  ^  The 
Bible  is  not  revelation.^  It  is,  however,  he  allows,  a  faithful 
^  mirror  or  external  revelation  to  us  of  what  was  intuitively 
revealed  to  the  writers.    By  examining  its  contents,  therefore. 
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we  shall  know  the  nature  of  the  truths  which  had  been  through 
some  faculty  or  other  made  known  to  them.  Let  us  examine  a 
few  of  the  truths  expressed  there^  that  we  may  determine  by 
Mr.  MorelPs  own  criterion  what  that  faculty  is.  First,  they 
believed  that  God  was  a  Spirit.  We  know  this  truth  was  orally 
taught  by  Christ,  and  sureh^  that  method  of  instruction  was  not 
an  intuitive  process  ;  but  suppose  it  had  been  conveyed  to  them 
by  supernatural  means,  if  this  truth  contains  a  new  elementary 
idea,  we  are  to  allow  that  it  was  revealed  by  intuition.  But  if 
not,  then  Mr.  Morell  allows  it  was  given  through  the  under- 
standing. Is  the  notion  then  of  spirit  a  new  idea?  It  may  be 
new  information  to  be  assured  that  God  is  a  Spirit ;  but  the  only 
possibility  of  comprehending  this  information  arises  from  the 
fact,  that  already  we  know  what  is  meant  by  '  spirit.^  The  idea  is 
given  in  our  own  self- consciousness,  and  in  no  conception  we 
form  of  God  can  we  rise  above  the  elementary  ideas  of  spirit 
contained  there,  though  we  may  expand  and  modify  these  ideas 
indefinitely  when  we  attribute  them  to  God,  which  process  Mr. 
Morell  admits  to  be  purely  logical.  Again  the  sacred  writers  be- 
lieve, and  Mr.  Morell  with  ourselves  says  it  was  revealed  to  them_, 
that  our  spirits  continue  their  existence  after  death.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  momentous  data  of  revelation.  But  this  revelation 
must  have  been  given  through  the  understanding,  because  there 
is  no  new  elementary  idea  contained  in  it.  New  information, 
and,  if  well-authenticated,  of  vast  importance  !  But  the  ideas 
of  existence  and  duration,  which  are  elementary  ideas  of  this 
proposition,  are  not  infused  into  us  by  the  act  of  revelation.  If 
so,  then  the  truth  could  not  be  apprehended  till  this  magical 
infusion  had  taken  place.  We  could  know  as  little  of  it  as  the 
blind  man  of  the  glories  of  vision.  But  they  are  contained  in 
the  consciousness  of  our  own  existence,  and  of  our  own  duration. 
To  state  that  our  duration  shall  be  prolonged  through  the  crisis 
of  death  is  to  state  a  most  solemn  truth ;  but  not  to  give  a  new 
elementary  idea.  Again :  the  Bible  writers  believe  in  the  love  of 
God  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  certify  certain  actions  as  in- 
contestable proofs  of  it.  Now,  it  is  the  glorious  intelligence  of 
the  Gospel  to  assure  mankind  of  the  love  of  God,  but  there  is  no 
new^  elementary  idea  contained  in  this  utterance.  We  know  from 
our  own  consciousness  what  ^  love '  means  ;  and  it  is  because  we 
do  thus  know  it,  that  we  can  comprehend  and  gladly  appreciate 
the  fact  of  Divine  love,  which  else  our  conscience  had  made  us 
timorously  doubt.  Had  we  not  had  the  previous  notion  of  love, 
we  were  as  little  capable  of  receiving  the  revelation  of  the 
Gospel  as  the  brutes  of  the  field.  The  elements  of  thought  and 
feeling  are  necessarily  assumed  to  exist  in  a  man  ;  and  if  he 
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do  not  possess  them,  he  is  simply  not  a  man,  and  is  cut  off  from 
all  rational  discourse.  Accordingly,  to  assert  that  the  com- 
munication of  new  truth  requires  the  insertion  of  new  elements 
of  thought  and  feeling,  is  to  assert  that  it  requires  a  man  to 
be  more  than  man,  or  different  from  man.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
Mr.  Morell's  egregious  doctrine,  that  new  truth  cannot  be  given 
through  the  common  elementary  notions  involved  in  human  con- 
sciousness, we  maintain  it  can  only  be  given  through  them ;  if  it 
consist  in  anything  beyond  them,  it  will  be  for  ever  unintelligible. 

We  therefore  should  be  pleased  if  Mr.  Morell  could  point  out 
a  single  truth  in  the  Bible,  which  contains,  or  requires  for  its 
understanding,  a  new  rudimentary  idea,  an  idea  of  which  a  single 
human  being  is  not  at  this  moment  possessed.  If  so,  that  truth 
to  him  is,  and  ever  will  be,  not  only  obscure  and  veiled,  but  an 
utter  nonentity,  as  much  as  the  reasoning  of  the  Principittj  or 
the  poetry  of  Paradise  Lost,  to  his  dog.  Or  does  he  con- 
ceive that  he  will  ever  attain  to  a  kind  of  knowledge  which  will 
consist  of  ideas  generically  different  from  those  of  his  present  con- 
sciousness ?  The  revelations  of  heaven  and  hell,  the  descriptions 
of  other  spiritual  beings,  the  sublime  truth  of  the  atonement,  are 
intelligible  to  us,  because  they  do  not  transcend  the  elementary 
ideas  of  our  consciousness,  but  are  communicated  through  them ; 
and,  therefore,  according  to  Mr.  MorelFs  own  judgment,  the 
knowledge  of  them  must  be  received  through  the  understanding, 
and  not  through  the  recently  discovered  organ  of  spiritual  truth, 
which  he  names  '  intuition.'  We  wish  that  we  had  time  to  show 
how  Mr.  Morell's  thoughts  on  this  subject  have  become  perplexed 
by  his  confounding  his  mysterious  faculty  of  intuition  with  the 
faculty  of  simple  apprehension,  [evvota,  vot^gl^  tcov  aScatpiroyv, 
conceptus,  das  Begreifen,)  which  we  have  never  known,  among 
the  fluctuations  and  houlever semens  of  philosophic  terminology,  to 
be  classified  as  distinct  from  understanding ;  at  least  it  never  has 
been  regarded  as  equivalent  with  intuition,  or  with  the  higher 
potencies  of  the  soul,  such  as  the  noetic  faculty, — the  reason,  in 
the  Kantian  sense,  to  which  Mr.  Morell  thinks  his  intuitional 
consciousness  to  be  allied. 

Our  apprehension  of  external  truth,  we  are  aware,  will  be 
modified  according  to  the  vividness  of  our  present  consciousness  : 
e.g.,  if  Africans  be  called  copper -coloured,  my  conceptions  of 
this  fact  will  depend  on  the  clearness  with  which  I  can  recall 
the  colour  of  copper ;  but  I  cannot  therefore  be  said  to  have  an 
intuitive  knowledge  of  their  colour.  If  I  read  of  the  love 
or  hatred  of  a  man,  my  conceptions  of  his  feelings  will  depend 
upon  the  intensity  with  which  I  have  experienced  them  myself; 
but  I  do  not  therefore  know  his  heart  by  intuition.   So  men  are 
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able  to  attach  profounder  meaning  to  passages  of  Scripture 
which  reveal  the  character  of  God,  from  the  deepening  and  en- 
larging experience  of  their  life.  father  interprets  more  justly 
the  love  of  his  Heavenly  Father  from  the  new-born  sensations 
of  his  own  love,  which  broods  yearningly  over  his  young  children ; 
but  he  cannot  therefore  be  said  to  have  an  intuition  of  God^s 
love_,  because  his  apprehension  of  it  as  revealed_,  or  his  ^^se  of 
the  meaning  of  the  words  revealing  it,  has  been  quickened^  Mr. 
Morell,  however,  calls  all  these  conceptions  of  truth  intuitions 
and  revelations  of  it.  In  like  manner,  he  considers  that  to  be  the 
proper  revelation  of  Divine  truth  in  the  mind,  when  it  awakens 
to  apprehend  the  meaning  of  these  truths  it  has  long  known  as 
verbal  propositions,  but  never  felt  in  their  real  power ;  and  this 
sudden  apprehension  he  calls  ^  intuition.^  If  so,  then  we  may 
give  up  language;  for  we  have  as  great  a  right  to  call  it 
abstraction,  or  any  other  well-defined  but  unsuitable  word. 

But,  let  it  be  observed,  ^  (l.l_It  is  not  only  in  reference  to 
Divine  truth  that  this  mental  phenomenon  occurs.  A  renegade 
son,  long  years  after  his  mother's  death,  may  suddenly,  by  the 
touch  of  one  of  those  associations  that  so  mysteriously  rule  our 
spirits,  see  her  pale  sainted  face  brought  clearly  before  him,  and  . 
in  an  instant,  as  though  the  ice-bound  seas  of  his  heart  were 
molten  into  fire,  new  and  incontroUable  feelings  of  tenderest,  yet 
sorrowfuUest,  love  will  flood  through  his  spirit.  The  charm  that 
spell-bound  him  has  been  broken ;  memory  after  memory  now 
flashes  across  his  mind  with  the  dazzling  speed  of  light,  illu- 
mining her  strong  indomitable  love  for  him,  which  till  then  he 
had  never  understood;  and  he  would  give  worlds  to  prove 
his  penitence,  and  beg  forgiveness  from  her  whose  last  prayer  was 
for  her  unrelenting  son.  But  we  cannot  say  that  he  had  an 
intuitive  knowledge  of  his  mother's  love  :  it  was  revealed  to 
him  in  those  actions  of  her  life  which  memory  now  recalls,  and 
the  meaning  of  which  he  now  passionately  feels.  A  company  of 
young  men  spend  their  youth  foolishly,  recking  nothing  of  the 
future  years  through  which  they  may  hope  to  live,  and  of  the 
consequences  which  their  present  prodigality  will  entail  upon 
them.  At  last  one  of  them  awakens  to  discern  the  meaning  of 
the  truth  that  he  has  a  future,  even  in  this  life,  and  that  he  must 
resolutely  prepare  for  it.  Surely,  however,  he  does  not  discover 
the  probability  of  his  continued  existence  by  intuition,  but  from 
observation  and  testimony.  Exactly  similar  to  these  two  cases, 
are  those  in  which  the  minds  of  men  are  often  suddenly  aroused 
to  comprehend  the  force  and  personal  application  of  spiritual 
truth,  which  has  long  been  uselessly  garnered  in  their  memory, — 
not  vitally  productive  in  their  life ;  and  it  is  ridiculous  to  say 
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these  men  have  themselves  attained  the  knowledge  of  these 
truths,  which  have  been  communicated  to  them  by  others,  but 
which  they  only  now  have  been  wise  enough  to  ponder,  and  to 
call  this  after-apprehension  of  neglected  truth  a  revelation  of 
it.  (2.)  J^o  matter  whether  this  act  of  apprehension  be  called 
an  intuition  or  revelation,  plainly  this  is  an  entirely  different 
process  from  that  which  has  to  be  explained  in  the  case  of  Bible 
writers.  We  may  apprehend  dimly  or  clearly  truth  that  is  set 
before  us,  but  then  it  must  be  set  before  us  ere  the  faculty 
of  apprehension  can  come  into  play.  So  the  Bible  writers  may 
have  had  a  weak  or  strong  apprehension  of  the  spiritual  truth  they 
furnish  to  us.  But  the  question  is,  Whence  was  it  furnished 
to  them  ?  where  did  they  find  that  truth  to  apprehend  ?  We  can 
see  nothing  mentally  or  physically,  if  nothing  is  visible ;  neither 
could  the  apostles.  It  is  of  no  use  saying  that  their  conceptions 
or,  according  to  Mr.  MorelFs  perverse  phraseology,  intuitions  of 
the  truth  constituted  the  revelation  of  it  to  their  minds,  as  they 
still  constitute  it  to  ours  :  this  is  quite  away  from  the  mark.  We 
do  not  create  the  truth  we  are  made  to  understand.  In  no 
proper  sense  is  truth  said  to  be  revealed,  when  understood ;  but 
when  presented  to  us  for  understanding.  The  truth  is  presented 
to  us  in  the  Bible ;  but  by  whom  and  how  was  it  presented  to 
those  who  wrote  the  Bible  ?  These  are  the  questions  involved  in 
the  problem  of  inspiration  which  are  amusingly  blinked  and 
ignored  by  Mr.  Morell ;  for,  to  tell  us,  they  found  this  truth  in 
their  intuitions  and  notions  of  it,  is  absurd  tautology  in  an 
inquiry  which  purports  to  seek  whence  these  intuitions  and 
notions  were  obtained. 

^^^^^  The  theory  of  Mr.  Morell  concerning  that  spiritual 
organ  which  reveals  Divine  truth  being  exploded,  his  theory  of 
inspiration  falls  to  the  ground.  Inspiration,  according  to  his 
theory,  denotes  a  peculiarly  elevated  or  awakened  state  of  that 
organ,  in  which  Divine  truths  are  more  distinctly  beheld  than 
they  generally  are  by  men.  Since,  however,  the  organ  has  turned 
out  a  chimera,  a  lusus  natures,  of  like  shape  with  millions  of  the 
same  species  that  stalk  through  the  wilderness  of  middle-age 
scholasticism,  all  denotations  or  connotations  of  its  varying,  its 
ordinary  or  extraordinary  states,  must  be  likewise  chimerical. 
There  is  no  intuitional  consciousness  in  Mr.  Morell,  or  in  any 
other  man,  which  gives  to  him,  in  any  state,  however  exalted, 
an  immediate  knowledge  of  God's  thoughts,  and  of  the  inscruta- 
ble mysteries  of  the  unseen  world.  The  presumption  which 
claims  such  an  organ  of  omniscience,  beats  the  insane  pretence 
of  clairvoyance,  which  modestly  bounds  its  vision  within  terres- 
trial limits;  and  we  confess,  but  for  Mr.  Morell's  innocent 
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unconsciousness  of  error,  and  manifest  gravity  of  purpose,  we 
should  imagine  many  of  the  pages  descriptive  of  this  fabulous 
faculty  to  be  written  with  the  ironical  seriousness  of  Martinus 
Scribleriis. 

4^^^Even  granting,  however,  that  man  had  such  a  faculty, 
the  necessity  of  a  Divine  revelation  given  through  some  other 
faculty,  such  as  we  conceive  the  Bible  to  be,  may  be  proved  from 
Mr.  MorelFs  own  confessions.  This  faculty  which,  when  alive 
and  in  full  vitality,  discerns  at  a  glance  all  spiritual  truth, 
without  any  information  from  without,  is  generally,  and  always 
to  some  degree,  torpid.  Hence,  with  the  majority  of  men,  that 
mysterious  eye  of  the  soul  is  closed,  and  they  are  wholly  blind ; 
and  even  with  the  best  of  men  it  is  filmed  and  cloudy,  so  that 
they  see  the  bright  realities  circumambient  around  them  with  a 
^  shuffled,  sullen,  and  uncertain  light.^  Mr.  Morell  owns,  therefore, 
that  there  needs  the  stimulating  action  of  some  external  causes, 
to  quicken  it  from  its  primeval  death,  and  continually  to  purge 
it  from  those  incrustations  that  gather  thickly  upon  its  sensitive 
surface :  accordingly  he  imputes  the  exaltation  and  power  of  the  | 
intuitional  faculty  of  the  apostles  to  their  intercourse  with  Christ. 
The  example  and  teaching  of  our  Lord  formed  the  special  and  i  |lr 
Divine  arrangements  by  means  of  which  no  spiritual  truth  was  f 
indeed  revealed  to  them,  but  their  souls  were  purified  to  see  that 
truth  as  it  existed  in  its  own  essential  glory.  In  like  manner  Mr. 
Morell  affirms  that  spiritual  truth  can  only  be  revealed  to  us  by 
an  exaltation  of  this  faculty.  But  we  submit,  if  the  Divine  Lord 
must  come  into  the  world  in  the  form  of  man,  in  order  by 
personal  intercourse  to  awaken  and  invigorate  the  intuitional 
consciousness  of  the  apostles,  may  not  some  Divine  agency  which 
shall  appeal  to  the  same  faculty  as  the  words  and  actions  of 
Christ  instructed,  be  needful  to  awaken  and  invigorate  this 
sublime  consciousness  in  other  men?  The  words  and  ac- 
tions of  Christ  appealed  primarily  to  the  understanding  of  His 
followers,  and  through  that  influence  Mr.  Morell  admits  this 
eye  of  their  soul  was  opened  to  behold  spiritual  truth.  If  for 
this  purpose  the  stupendous  and  inconceivable  miracle  of  Chris- 
tianity,— the  mystery  of  godliness,  the  manifestation  of  God  in  the , 
flesh,  be  absolutely  needful,  is  it  an  unwarrantable  or  unlikely 
expectation,  that  God  Himself  must  prepare  that  revelation  of 
truth,  which,  by  informing  the  understanding  of  men,  may  so 
enkindle  the  inner  light  of  intuition  ?  The  only  unlikely  thing 
here  is,  that  there  should  be  such  an  inner  light  at  all ;  for  it  is 
plainly  needless,  and  can  only  inform  the  soul  of  that  which  it 
has  already  learnt  from  the  Bible.  We  never  knew  any  one  who 
received  through  this  intuitional  faculty  anything  additional  to 
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what  the  Bible  contained ;  and  if  any  one  supposed  himself  to 
receive  anything  different  from  its  truth,  we  trust  he  had 
common  sense  enough  to  reject  its  visionary  offering,  to  extin- 
guish its  ignis  fatuus,  that  he  might  see  the  plain  light  of 
revelation  shining  in  his  understanding. 

We  contend,  therefore,  that  Mr.  MorelFs  own  exposition  of  the 
fundamental  action  of  the  intuitive  faculty  proves  the  necessity 
and  likelihood  of  a  Divinely  constructed  external  instrument  for 
giving  it  efficacy,  that  shall  present  to  us  through  the  medium  of 
language  the  truth  of  God,  as  Christ  Himself,  the  living  Word, 
presented  it  to  His  disciples.  Only  the  organ,  the  construction, 
the  authority  of  the  book,  which  are  the  real  momenta  of  the 
doctrine  of  inspiration,  must  be  discussed  on  grounds  quite 
apart  from  those  which  Mr.  Morell  has  considered,  and  of  the 
nature  of  which  he  is  evidently  quite  unconscious;  for  the 
function  of  this  book  will  be,  in  the  first  place,  to  teach  the 
understanding,  whatever  after-processes  may  thus  be  initiated. 


theory,  leading  to  the  overthrow  and  rejection  of  the  Bible,  are 
correctly  presented  to  us  in  his  book.  He  says,  the  entire 
knowledge  of  spiritual  and  moral  truth  professed  by  biblical 
writers,  and  contained  in  the  Bible,  was  realized  by  means  of 
their  intuitional  faculty.  Two  sceptical  conclusions  at  once  are 
open  here ^  (1 .)  There  is  no  such  faculty  :  therefore,  all  that  super- 
natural knowledge  which  it  was  presumed  to  reach  is  imaginary. 
,(2.1  There  is  such  a  faculty,  which  is  the  specific  organ  of 
Divine  truth ;  but  the  kind  of  truth  contained  in  the  Bible,  e.  g., 
the  ceremonial  law,  is  not  intuitional,  and  therefore  is  not 
Divine.  But,  without  pressing  these  conclusions,  Mr.  Morell 
has  drawn  some  of  his  own.  He  admits  that  the  intuitions  of 
the  most  eminent  scriptural  writers  were  obscure,  uncertain, 
and  varying,  and  therefore  unauthoritative.  For  how  can  their 
statements  authorize  our  belief  in  them,  when,  by  the  very  con- 
ditions controlling  their  knowledge  of  what  they  reveal  to  us, 
they  may,  they  must  have  been  often  in  error  ?  Let  us  ask  Mr. 
Morell  the  ground  of  his  faith  in  a  single  spiritual  truth  which 
the  apostles  affirm,  and  which  he  most  surely  believes,  e.g.,  the 
pre-existent  and  superhuman  nature  of  Christ.  This  was  an 
intuition  of  the  apostles.  Yes,  but  their  intuitions  were  often 
erroneous,  therefore  this  may  have  been.  Mr.  Morell  feels  the 
pressure  of  this  reasoning,  and  so  shifts  his  appeal  as  to  the 
final  ground  of  certitude  to  his  own  intuitions  of  Christian 
truth.  We  wonder  how  any  knowledge  whatever  concerning 
Christ  could  arise  in  his  mind,  save  from  the  historical  records  of 
the  evangelists ;  but,  granting  that  he  has  an  intuitive  knowledge 
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of  Christ's  human  and  superhuman  character,  if  the  intuition 
of  the  apostles  may  have  been  deceived,  a  fortiori j  his  may  be. 
If  he  then  appeals  to  the  universal  intuition  of  the  Christian 
Church  corroborating  his  own,  as  his  warrant  for  faith,  we  reply 
in  his  own  words  :  The  apostles  saw  most  clearly  and  com  pre-  ^ 
hensively  the  truths  of  Christ ;  and  if  their  statements  respecting  r 
Christ  are  doubtful,  no  number  of  less  enlightened  minds  can  ' 
claim  a  higher  authority  than  theirs.  Mr.  MorelFs  theory  i 
issues  logically  in  Mr.  Newman's  proposition,  that  the  authori- 
tative external  revelation  of  spiritual  and  moral  truth  is  essen- 
tially impossible  :  and  it  cuts  further  still ;  for  since  no  authority 
can  be  attached  to  the  intuitional  sources  of  revelation  as  they 
existed  in  the  prophets  and  apostles,  there  can  be  none  in  the ' 
intuitions  of  other  men :  therefore,  with  fatal  accuracy,  we  are  ; 
driven  to  the  conclusion,  there  is  no  authoritative,  because  no 
Divine,  revelation  at  all.  There  is  no  word  that  has  the  impri- 
matur  of  God  upon  it,  and  that  can  give  blissful  rest  to  our 
tortured  mind  in  its  inquiry  and  yearning  after  Him.  Why 
will  Mr.  Morell  seek  the  fountain  of  Divine  truth  in  the  human 
soul,  when,  to  be  Divine,  it  must  come  from  God  Himself?  How 
earnestly  he  craves  for  that  Divine  and  authoritative  knowledge 
which  he  is  led  by  his  foolish  theory  to  denounce  as  essentially 
impossible  !  These  are  his  words  :  ^  Consequently  the  highest  ^ 
appeal  for  the  truth  of  our  theological  sentiments  must  be  the 
catholic  expression  of  the  religious  consciousness  of  purified 
humanity  in  its  eternal  progress  heavenward.  This,  we  say,  must 
inevitably  be  our  highest  appeal,  next  to  God  Himself.'  And 
so  we  say.  But  then  we  believe  that  the  appeal  to  God — 
the  only  appeal  that  will  assure  either  our  mind  or  heart — is 
open  to  us  in  the  pages  of  the  Bible.  Again  he  writes,  showing 
how  the  mind  will  seek  after,  and  profoundly  needs,  even  what 
it  refuses  to  take  :  '  What  we  require  in  a  criterion  (of  religious  . 
truth)  is  some  great  directory,  by  which  we  can  get  the  clearest 
view  of  fundamental  principles  that  the  present  state  of  human  .  //^//^^ 
development  can  afford ;  some  appeal  which  will  tell  us  clearly  • 
in  what  we  are  wrong,  and  point  to  us  the  direction  in  which 
we  may  be  ever  approaching  nearer  to  the  right ;  some  method, 
in  a  word,  by  which  we  can  ascend  intellectually  to  the  full 
elevation  of  the  age  in  which  we  live.'  What  noble  testimony 
to  the  need  of  the  Bible  from  God !  for  who  but  God  can  give 
us  such  a  criterion  of  truth  and  right  as  that  ?  and  the  Bible 
furnishes  exactly  what  is  required.  There  we  have  the  truth  of 
God,  truth  which  He,  the  wise  and  good  Father  of  Spirits,  has 
revealed  to  us,  which  contains  facts  concerning  Himself  and  the 
eternal  world,  and  the  commandments  of  His  holy  law,  and 
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which  must  have  been  communicated  by  Him  through  words, 
images_,or  some  other  transcendental  mode  of  informing  the  under- 
standing. We  acknowledge  that  there  is  a  mystery  in  this  high 
connexion  between  God^s  Spirit  and  man's ;  but  we  affirm  that 
what  God's  Spirit  has  impressed  upon  the  understanding  of  a 
man,  in  whatever  mode  it  is  done,  is  no  more  an  intuition  of 
the  man  himself,  than  when  we  inspire  and  inform  each  other's 
minds,  but  is  God's  own  revelation. 

*"We  advance  to  the  consideration  of  another  theory,  which 
results — as  do  the  two  former,  if  consistently  carried  out — in 
annihilating  the  Christian  revelation  altogether.  It  is  with  a 
burning  sense  of  indignation  that  we  lay  it  before  our  readers, 
and  remember  that  the  author  of  it,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Macnaught, 
is  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  is  battening  upon 
the  resources  of  that  establishment ;  while  he  devotes  his 
strength,  with  the  hot-brained  zeal  of  an  infidel  neophyte,  to  the 
destruction  of  the  religion  which  he  ought  to  conserve.  We  are 
willing  to  allow  that  such  may  not  be  his  intention,  and  that  by 
some  eccentric  twist  of  ideas  he  conceives  he  is  upholding  the 
Christian  religion, — although  he  must  know  that  his  book,  to  a 
large  extent,  is  a  barefaced  theft  of  the  arguments  which  the  infi- 
dels of  every  age,  from  Porphyry  to  Theodore  Parker,  have  used 
against  Christianity ;  and  that  his  opinions,  with  one  exception, 
which  exhibits  his  unenviable  logical  idiosyncrasy,  chime  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  theirs.  We  protest  in  the  loudest  accents, 
by  all  that  is  honest  and  decent  in  human  conduct,  that  he  leave 
that  Church  whose  faith  he  has  not  only  abjured,  but  laboriously 
seeks  to  undermine,  and  that  he  do  not  basely  eat  her  bread, 
while  he  denies  and  traduces  her  creed.  This  is  not  a  matter  of 
opinion,  nor  even  of  propriety ;  it  is  one  of  simple  honesty, 
which  all  men  can  decide  without  a  moment's  hesitation.  The 
Church  may  be  in  error,  and  Mr.  Macnaught  in  the  right;  but 
while  he  voluntarily  holds  the  position  of  her  minister  and 
servant,  he  merely  covers  an  act  of  meanness  and  treachery  with 
a  show  of  boldness,  and  incurs  not  only  the  indignation  of  the 
injured  Church,  but  the  contempt  of  the  Socinian  and  the  sceptic 
whom  he  serves.  '  Certain  we  are  that  cassock  and  bands  would 
restrain  the  energies  and  stifle  the  utterance  of  any  infidel  in 
whom  the  virtue  of  manliness  survived  the  wreck  of  faith  .^^  ^  We 
therefore  speak  now  in  the  interest  of  honesty,  and  not  of 
orthodoxy.  Not  that  we  plead  for  an  absolute  conformity 
of  opinion,  even  in  the  Church  itself.  We  do  not  advocate  a 
strait-laced  and  casuistical  creed  as  the  doctrinal  confession  of 
the  Established  Church.    If  there  be  a  National  Estabhshment 
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at  all,  there  niTist  be  great  scope  allowed  for  tlie  varying  inter- 
pretations of  Scripture,  which  the  discrepancies  of  mental  con- 
stitution in  different  men  will  always  necessarily  occasion. 
Bigotry  we  hate,  but  dishonesty  still  more.  And  surely  it  over- 
leaps the  widest  licence  that  is  legitimate,  in  an  establishment 
which  is  also  a  Christian  Church,  to  retain  within  its  pale  a  man 
whose  doctrine  expressly  repudiates  the  authority  of  Scripture_, 
and  whom  Tindal,  Strauss,  and  Newman  would  hail  as  a  bro- 
ther of  their  faith,  though  certainly  not  a  peer  of  their  order  of 
intelligence. 

The  doctrine  of  Mr.  Macnaught  may  be  expressed  in  the  three 
following  articles,  which  we  state  thus  plainly,  in  order  that  he 
himself  may  see  what  that  doctrine  is,  when  extricated  from  the 
wrappage  and  convolution  of  words  in  which  it  is  enfolded : — 
1.  The  Bible  is  often  erroneous,  and  therefore  fallible  in  its 
historical,  moral,  and  religious  teaching.  2.  That  the  moral 
and  religious  teaching  of  the  Bible,  being  doubtful  and  unautho- 
ritative, can  only  be  accepted  by  us  as  it  appeals  and  conforms 
to  our  independent  knowledge  of  rectitude  and  truth.  3.  Inspi- 
ration signifies  '  that  action  of  the  Divine  Spirit  by  which,  apart 
from  any  idea  of  infallibility^  all  that  is  good  in  man,  beast,  or 
matter,  is  originated  and  sustained;^  or,  as  he  elsewhere  phrases 
his  belief,  '  It  seems  to  us  to  be  the  Bible^s  own  teaching  on  the 
subject  of  inspiration,  namely,  that  everything  good  in  any  book, 
person,  or  thing,  is  inspired,  and  that  the  value  of  any  inspired 
book  must  be  decided  by  the  extent  of  its  inspiration,  and  the 
importance  of  the  truths  which  it  well  (or  inspiredly)  teaches. 
Milton,  and  Shakspeare,  and  Bacon,  and  Canticles,  and  the 
Apocalypse,  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  the  eighth 
chapter  to  the  Eomans,  are  in  our  estimation  all  inspired ;  but 
which  of  them  is  the  most  valuable  document,  or  whether  the 
Bible  as  a  whole  is  incomparably  more  precious  than  any  other, 
book,  these  are  questions  which  must  be  decided  by  examining 
the  observable  character  and  tendency  of  each  book,  and  the 
beneficial  effect  which  history  may  show  that  each  has  produced.' 

The  portion  of  this  book  which  is  likely  to  prove  most  per- 
nicious, is  that  which  supports  its  first  proposition  by  a  repro- 
duction of  the  set  infidel  difficulties,  which  have  been  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation  as  the  staple  of  infidelity, 
but  which  this  age  alone  has  seen  pressed  against  the  Bible, 
with  all  the  vehemence  of  a  Tindal  or  Voltaire,  by  one  who  is 
professedly  a  Christian  clergyman.  Of  course,  we  cannot  enter 
into  the  discussion  of  each  of  these  difficulties ;  but  ere  proceed- 
ing to  his  theory  of  inspiration,  we  must  expose  the  one-sided 
and  reckless  mode  in  which  he  aggravp.tes  these  difficulties  in 
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depreciation  of  the  Bible,  and  so  warn  those  who  may  be 
tempted  by  his  authority  as  a  clergyman  to  receive  falsehoods 
and  sophistries  against  which  they  would  be  on  their  guard  in 
an  avowedly  sceptical  writer.  That  we  may  not  select  examples, 
we  shall  take  the  first  which  he  cites.  Let  our  exposure  of  these 
sufiice  to  show  his  flippant  mode  of  criticism,  and  the  infidel 
conclusion  he  enforces. 

His  object  is  to  prove  the  erroneousness  or  fallibility  of  the 
Bible,  though  he  believes  most  devoutly  in  its  inspiration.  He 
begins,  ^  We  are  not  about  to  lay  the  chief  stress  of  our  argu- 
ment on  the  Q  That  geology  contradicts  the  account  of 
creation's  history,  as  given  in  Genesis ;  the  establishing  of  our 
conclusions  will  not  depend  on  the  fact,  (2.)  That  astronomy  for- 
bids our  believing  the  earth  to  be  surrounded  by  a  transparent 
but  solid  case,  (called  rakia  in  the  Hebrew ;  siereoma  in  the 
LXX. ;  "firmament"  in  the  English,)  in  which  the  sun,  and 
moon,  and  stars,  are  set,  by  which  the  waters  above  the  firma- 
ment are  separated  from  the  waters  under  the  firmament,  and 
in  which  there  are  windows,  by  whose  openings  the  world  was 
once  destroyed.  We  shall  not  rest  our  argument  on  the  truth^JS.) 
That  geography  is  puzzled  to  comprehend  how  a  deluge,  whicflTis 
supposed  to  have  transformed  the  whole  face  of  our  planet,  so 
that  its  old  ocean-beds  became  its  mountain-tops,  can  have  left 
the  well-known  river  Euphrates  to  flow  in  its  accustomed  course, 
as  it  had  done  in  the  days  of  Adam  and  of  Paradise,'  &c. 

This  opening  paragraph  exhibits  well  the  temper  in  which  Mr. 
Macnaught  finds  and  exposes  Bible  discrepancies,  in  order  to 
prove  its  fallibility.  That  there  are  such  apparent  discrepancies, 
we  allow ;  that  they  prove  the  fallibility  of  Bible  teaching,  we 
deny.  But  if  it  had  been  perfectly  free  from  such  difficulties,  it 
would  have  been  of  no  avail  with  Mr.  Macnaught,  who  manu- 
factures from  his  own  fancy  those  which  he  imputes  to  the  Bible 
as  it  is.  Take  this  paragraph,  each  sentence  of  which  is  a  mere 
assertion,  not  warranted,  but  confuted,  by  both  science  and  the 
Bible.  (1.)  '  Geology  contradicts  the  account  of  creation's  history, 
as  giverT  m  Genesis.'  Mr.  Macnaught  says  so.  Would  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison  say  so  ?  Did  Mr.  Hugh  Miller  say  so  ?  No, 
verily  !  It  is  a  marvellous  fact,  that  the  order  of  creation  repre- 
sented in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  the  very  sequence  in  which 
geologists  have  discovered  the  different  kingdoms  of  organized 
beings,  and  genera  of  these  kingdoms,  to  have  been  created. 
By  what  prophetic  inspiration  did  the  writer  of  that  chapter 
foresee  the  recent  conclusions  of  our  nineteenth-century  science  ? 
In  every  particular  we  undertake  to  show  the  perfect  harmony 
between  geology  and  Genesis.   But  if  not,  what  is  geology  ?  A 
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science  spelling  out  the  word  of  creation  from  the  rocky  tablets 
of  the  earth.  Has  it  yet  spelled  that  entire  word  ?  Another 
letter  added,  and  the  meaning  of  the  word,  so  far  as  geology  can 
read,  is  changed ;  so  on  till  the  last  letter  is  discovered,  when,  if 
not  before,  geology  will  be  one  with  revelation.  ,,,^^^2^^/ Astronomy 
forbids  our  believing  the  earth  to  be  surrounded  by  a  trans- 
parent but  solid  case.^  And  so  does  the  Bible.  (Psalm  xix.  1  ; 
Isaiah  xl. ;  Job  xxvi.  78,  &c.)  Why  does  Mr.  Macnaught  refer 
to  the  stereoma  of  the  Septuagint,  and  the  firmamentum  of  St. 
Jerome,  from  whom  our  word  ^firmament'  has  been  taken?  These 
are  not  inspired,  and  may  be  erroneous  words ;  but  he  should 
know  thdXjrakiaj  theHebrew  word,  is  the  most  general  word  that 
language  coiild" supply  to  signify  the  vast  boundlessness  of  the 
heavens  ;  it  is  precisely  equivalent  to  our  word  '  expanse,^  which 
it  would  be  rare  folly  to  imagine  a  solid  and  crystalline  sphere. 
The  ancients,  however,  unanimously  believed  the  heavens  to  be 
such ;  and  how  is  it  the  Bible,  though  speaking  so  often  of  the 
heavens,  is  free  from  the  infection  of  this  superstition,  and  of  all 
error  ?  Mark,  he  objects  to  the  phrase,  ^  windows  of  heaven,^ 
to  express  the  rifted  openings  of  a  cloud  pouring  out  its  waters 
on  the  earth.  This  objection  is  similar  to  many  now  made 
against  biblical  infallibility.  The  Bible,  it  is  said,  is  not  literally 
exact ;  for  there  are  no  windows  in  heaven.  It  may  as  well  be 
said  there  are  no  clouds,  (whether  the  word  '  cloud '  be  derived 
from  kXvBcov,  ^  a  wave,^ — clot,  clotted,  clod, — or  claudo,  ^  to  bar, 
shut,^)  because  there  are  no  waves,  no  clods  or  bars  in  heaven ; 
(see  Horne  Tooke's  Diversions  of  Purley,  vol.  ii.,  p.  201  ;)  or  that 
there  is  no  heaven,  because  the  skies  were  not  heaved  or  lifted  up. 
In  fact,  this  objection  goes  against  all  language,  and,  since  we  can 
acquire  very  little  truth  without  language,  against  the  possibility 
of  truth  itself ;  for  all  language  is  condensed  metaphor.  Against 
this  objection,  however,  we  affirm,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a 
striking  metaphor,  such  as  '  the  windows  of  heaven,^  will  repre- 
sent the  actual  truth,  as  no  bald  common-place  word,  which  will 
be  only  a  tarnished  image,  after  all  can  do ;  for  the  truth  of  descrip- 
tion must  be  seized  by  the  imagination,  which  a  new  and  vivid 
metaphor  will  at  once  excite,  and  not  by  the  reason.  .(S^-^He 
says,  '  Geography  is  sorely  puzzled  to  comprehend  that  a  deluge, 
which  is  supposed,^  &c.  This  sentence  is  an  amusing  one  :  the 
English  of  it  is,  that  geography  is  puzzled  to  comprehend  that  a 
deluge  which  has  altered  the  course  of  a  certain  river  should  not 
have  altered  it.  Well  may  it  be  puzzled  at  such  a  contradiction ; 
we  rather  think,  however,  that  Mr.  Macnaught  has  puzzled 
himself  to  find  something  about  which  geography  may  be 
puzzled.     Who  supposes  the  Deluge  to  have  transformed  the 
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whole  face  of  the  planet?  The  Bible  does  not  say  so.  Who 
has  survived  the  Deluge  to  inform  Mr.  Macnaught  that  the 
Euphrates  does  flow  in  its  accustomed  course,  as  in  the  days  of 
Adam  and  Paradise?  These  are  mere  empty  dreams,  foolish 
enough  at  best,  but  worse  than  foolish  when  concocted  by  a 
Christian  clergyman  to  bring  the  charge  of  untruth  against  the 
Bible. 

Mr.  Macnaught  says  he  will  not  lay  the  stress  of  his  argument 
on  these  supposititious  facts ;  and  he  is  wise,  for  he  knows  they 
are  groundless.  What  then  are  the  strong  facts  he  adduces? 
The  first  is  this  :  ^  On  opening  the  New  Testament  we  are  met 
on  the  first  pages  by  the  assertion,  that  all  the  generations  from 
Abraham  to  David  are  fourteen  generations,  and  from  David 
until  the  carrying  away  into  Babylon  are  fourteen  generations, 
and  from  the  carrying  away  into  Babylon  unto  Christ  are 
fourteen  generations.' 

With  unseemly  eagerness  he  hastens  to  prove  this  statement 
to  be  erroneous.  '  If  then,'  he  says,  '  we  compare  Matthew's 
assertion  quoted  above,  with  the  genealogy  of  Jesus,  as  given  by 
Matthew  himself,  the  case  stands  thus  : — 


1. 

Abram. 

1.  Solomon. 

2. 

Isaac. 

2.  Eoboam. 

3. 

Jacob. 

3.  Abia. 

4. 

Judas. 

4.  Asa. 

5. 

Phares. 

5.  Josaphat. 

6. 

Esrom. 

6.  Joram. 

7. 

Aram. 

7.  Ozias. 

8. 

Aminadab. 

8.  Joatham. 

9. 

Naasson. 

9.  Achaz, 

10. 

Salmon. 

10.  Ezekias. 

11. 

Booz. 

11.  Manasses. 

12. 

Obed. 

12.  Amon. 

13. 

Jesse. 

13.  Josias. 

14.  David. 

14.  Jechonias 

1.  Salatliiel. 

2.  Zorobabel, 

3.  Abiud. 

4.  Eliakim. 

5.  Azor. 

1.  Ahaziah.      6.  Sadoc. 

2.  Joash.         7.  Achim. 

3.  Amaziah.     8.  Ehud. 

9.  Eleazar. 

10.  Matthan. 

11.  Jacob. 

12.  Joseph. 

13.  Jesus. 
14. 


Obviously,  in  the  last  column,  where  Matthew  says  there 
should  be  fourteen  generations,  there  are  only  thirteen. 
Every  man  will  say  there  is  some  mistake.'  Now,  looking 
at  this  objection  apart  from  the  question  of  the  apostle's 
infallibility  or  inspiration,  we  might  say,  if  Mr.  Macnaught's 
arithmetic  be  right,  the  writer,  as  a  mere  man,  was  a  great  sim- 
pleton,— to  say  a  thing,  and  contradict  himself  in  the  very  next 
sentence ;  to  write  out  thirteen  names,  and  then  the  next  word 
he  writes  to  say  there  are  fourteen :  such  a  supposition  does  not 
charge  Matthew  with  the  fallibility  that  may  belong  to  ordinary 
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historians,  but  with  a  childish  folly  and  incapacity  which  must 
make  his  authority  in  everything  he  says  contemptibly  worth- 
less. If  a  man  cannot  calculate  the  simple  number  of  fourteen, 
or  cannot  recollect  the  last  sentence  he  writes,  we  doubt  not  his 
apostleship  or  inspiration,  but  his  reason  and  his  sanity.  Shall  we 
^'indicate  the  evangelist  from  such  a  charge  ?  Yes  !  but  we  shall 
make  the  charge  in  its  worst  form  rebound  on  its  fabricator.  Let 
Mr.  Macnauglit  read  the  passage  he  has  just  transcribed.  Does<7 
it  say,  'From  Solomon  to  Jechonias  are  fourteen  generations  ? 
No  !  '  From  David  until  the  carrying  away  into  Babylon.^  When 
was  the  carrying  away  into  Babylon  ?  the  only  information  we 
have  is  contained  in  the  eleventh  verse  :  'And  Josias  begat  Jecho- 
nias and  his  brethren,  about  the  time  they  were  carried  away 
to  Babylon.^  Both  Josias  and  Jechonias  lived  at  that  time,  and 
were  carried  away  into  captivity.  From  David  to  Josias,  then, 
who  lived  at  the  time  of  the  exile,  is  fourteen  generations ;  and 
from  Jechonias,  who  also  lived  then,  to  Jesus,  is  fourteen.  Nor 
let  Mr.  Macnauglit  demur  that,  if  we  put  David  at  the  head  of 
the  second  list,  we  must  put  Josias  at  the  head  of  the  third ;  for 
Matthew  does  not  say,  from  Josias  to  Christ  were  fourteen 
generations,  but  from  the  captivity;  while  he  expressly  says, 
from  David  to  the  captivity  was  fourteen  generations.  This 
is  Matthew^ s  own  statement,  and  is  infallibly  correct,  as  the 
following  table  shows  : — 

1.  Jechonias. 

2.  Salathiel. 

3.  Zorobabel. 

4.  Abiud. 

5.  Eliakim. 

1.  Ahaziah.       6.  Azor. 

2.  Joasli.  7.  Sadoe. 

3.  Amaziah.      8.  Acbim. 
9„  Ehud. 

10.  Eleazar. 

11.  Matthan. 

12.  Jacob. 

13.  Joseph. 

14.  Jesus. 

We  have  no  space  to  explain  any  more  of  the  discrepancies 
which  Mr.  Macnaught  has  discovered,  or  rather  for  the  most 
part  invented,  in  the  Bible.  This  work  has  been  already  done 
in  the  common  handbooks  of  Christian  evidence.  But  we  have 
been  anxious  to  expose  the  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Macnaught^ s 
objections  to  the  Bible  are  conceived.  To  his  shame,  as  a 
clergyman,  there  is  no  proof  of  the  reverence  and  love  for  the 
Bible  which  he  professes.    When  a  natural  philosopher  meets 
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1. 

Abram. 

1. 

David. 

2. 

Isaac. 

2. 

Solomon. 

3. 

Jacob. 

3. 

Roboam. 

4. 

Judas. 

4. 

Abia. 

5. 

Pliares. 

5. 

Asa. 

6. 

Esrom. 

6. 

Josaphat. 

7. 

Aram. 

7. 

Joram. 

8. 

Aminadab. 

8. 

Ozias. 

9. 

Naasson. 

9. 

Joatham. 

10. 

Salmon. 

10. 

Achaz. 

11. 

Booz. 

11. 

Ezekias. 

12. 

Obed. 

12. 

Manasses, 

13. 

Jesse. 

13. 

Amon. 

14.  David. 

14. 

Josias. 
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with  discrepancies  or  anomaly  he  does  not  scoff  at.  Nat.nre.  \}\^\^ 
distrusts  himself.  Revelation  has  even  fewer  difficulties  in  pro- 
portion to  its  commanding  evidences ;  but  our  author  never 
seems  to  doubt  Macnaught. 

A  few  words  must  suffice,  in  like  manner,  for  his  theory  of 
inspiration.  In  addition  to  what  we  have  quoted  above,  as  his 
definition  of  inspiration,  he  contends  j  1.  That  there  are  two 
generic  differences.  ^The  difference  is  between  the  subjects  or 
recipients  of  the  Divine  influence,  not  between  the  one  and  the 
same  Divine  presence  or  co-operation,  wliich  in  every  case 
justifies  the  epithet  "  inspired  being  applied  to  any  person  or 
thing'  ,  2f.  It  will  be  remarked,  that  in  his  definition  oi  inspi- 
ration, he  limits  it  to  whatever  is  £>ood. — bea^t  or  rnatter.  But 
this  is  contradictory  to  the  tenor,  the  specific  arguments,  and 
the  object  of  the  book,  which  is  written  to  establish  the  state- 
ment we  have  just  quoted,  that  wherever  there  has  been  the 
co-operation  of  God  at  all,  then  the  epithet  'inspired^  is 
justified.  His  design  is  to  show  that  the  Bible  is  inspired, 
though  fallible,  though  filled  in  fact  with  errors  ;  and  that  there 
is  no  connexion  between  inspiration  and  infallibility.  Error, 
therefore,  may  be  inspired  as  well  as  truth.  Now,  according  to 
his  own  definition,  we  should  say  the  errors  of  the  Bible  were 
bad;  and  if  inspiration  be  confined  to  what  is  good  alone,  they 
cannot  be  inspired ;  and  onl}^  the  truthful  portions  of  the  Bible, 
few  and  uncertain,  are  inspired,  and  inspiration  does  guarantee 
infallibility.  Taking  his  own  definition,  we  say  it  is  self- 
destructive.  If  only  what  is  good  in  the  Bible  be  inspired,  then 
only  what  is  true ;  for  falsehood  can  in  no  sense  be  good,  and 
consequently  inspiration,  without  truth  or  infallibility,  is  im- 
possible :  but  his  definition  is  just  the  opposite  of  what  he 
means,  so  confused  is  the  language,  so  imbecile  the  reason  of  the 
new  illuminators  of  mankind.  His  doctrine  is,  that  wherever 
there  is  the  co-operation  of  God  in  His  creative  energy,  despite  all 
accompanying  vices  or  defects,  there  is  inspiration.  He  may  keep 
his  own  doctrine,  but  he  shall  bear  its  consequences  too.  r  If,' 
he  asks,  '  blemishes  in  the  creatm-e  be  not  compatible  with  the 
stupendous  interference  of  a  Divine  agency  in  generation,  why 
should  errors  in  the  Bible  be  more  compatible  with  the  admi- 
rable co-operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  the  writing  of  that 
Bible  Very  well.  In  both  the  monsters  of  creation  and  false- 
hoods of  Scripture,  we  may  allow  there  having  been  the  co-operation 
of  God,  and  that  consequently  both  of  them  are  inspired.  An  in- 
spired monster !  an  inspired  falsehood !  These  words  cannot 
sound  ridiculous  in  Mr.  Macnaught^s  ears  ;  for  wherever  the 
creating,  sustaining  power  of  God  is  present^  there,  according  to 
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him,  is  inspiration.    The  blossoming  of  flowers,,  the  flowing  of 
rivers,  the  fattening  of  cattle,  are  the  result  of  inspiration. 
Genius  is  inspiration    therefore  the  lustful  tales  of  the  '  Deca-  ^'^/^ 
meron/  and  the  infidelity  of  '  Queen  Mab/  are  inspired.  Clever 
mechanics  are  inspired;  therefore  Dr.  Guillotin  was  inspired. 
Nay,  the  power  of  God  sustains  the  energies  of  infernal  spirit's ^  " 
His  Spirit  is  present  in  Hell;  therefore  the  devil  is  inspired  ^ 
and  assuredly,  if  cleverness,  genius,  tact,  knowledge,  as  Mr.  ' 
Macnaught  says,  are  all  the  product  of  inspiration,  none  are 
more  inspired  than  the  great  deceiver,  '  the  prince  of  the  power 
of  the  air.^   What  arrant  nonsense  all  this  is  !  Let  us  endeavour 
to  show  Mr.  Macnaught  his  fundamental  mistake, — his  wpcjrov 
-yjrevSof;.    It  lies  in  the  sentence  we  have  quoted,  that  '  there  are  / 
no  generic  differences  in  the  action  of  God^s  Spirit  in  the  uni-^/J^ 
verse.^    We  agree  with  him  that  the  pious  Christian  would 
devoutly  and  truly  say,  that  '  all  the  processes  of  change,  or  of 
continuance  in  matter  and  in  life,  those  processes  which  we,  in 
our  one-sided  though  true  and  philosophical  fashion,  ascribed  to 
the  "  laws  of  nature,^^  or  to  the  principles  of  some  science,  were 
carried  on  by  the  direct  agency  of  the  Spirit,  or  Ruach,  of 
God  ;  ^  but  not,  as  he  proceeds  to  say,  '  and  so  were  referable  to 
what,  in  our  idiom,  we  call  "Divine  inspiration     '  because  in 
our  idiom  '  Divine  inspiration '  is  used  to  denote  a  generically 
definite  action  of  the  Spirit  of  God.    We  likewise  agree  with 
Mr.  Macnaught,  that  '  poetry,  inventive  powers,  genius,  clever- 
ness, skill,  and  intelligence  in  every  form,  are  owing  to  the  Spirit 
of  God  in  man ;    but  not,  as  he  affirms,  ^  to  the  inspiration  of 
God ;  ^  because,  if  he  allowed  this,  then  sin  of  every  kind,  as  well 
as  error,  might  be  said  to  be  inspired.}  His  mistake  consists  in 
not  seeing  that  God  energizes  in  the  universe  in  essentially  differ- 
ent ways,  and  that  inspiration  denotes  one  kind  of  Divine  action 
and  not  another.   Two  of  these  generic  differences  are  at  once  dis-  .^^-^^^^  ^     ^  ^ , 
tinguished.    ^  1  ^  He  creates  and  upholds  all  things  with  the-^''^-'^*  " 
word  of  His  power.   In  this  sense  God  co-operates — as  Mr.  Mac- 
naught — in  the  changes  and  continuance  of  matter,  the  genera- 
tion  of  animals,  and  the  works  of  man,  inasmuch  as,  if  His'''"'^,  ^' 
Spirit  were  withdrawn,  all  thought,  life,  motion,  existence,  would  v"^ 
cease ;  but  the  word  never  in  the  history  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, till  Mr.  Macnaught's  book  appeared,  was  used  to  de- 
signate the  co-operation  of  God  in  sustaining  the  universe  He  ha^^^^^^ 
made.    A  man  might  be  thought  mad,  rather  than  profound,  -  ^ 

who  talked  of  inspired  grass,  inspired  thunder,  inspired  embryoes  •  ^^iD'^J 

and  monsters.  Yet  this  is  Mr.  Macnaught^s  style  of  speech.  An^^^  "^^.^  ^  '  ' 
worse,  it  sounds  not  merely  like  the  babbling  of  folly,  it  is  bias-  ^ 
phemy ;  since,  if  all  the  thoughts  of  men  and  demons  are  inspired^ 

z  2 
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then  all  the  wickedness  in  the  universe  of  God  is  inspired.  2. 
God  energizes  in  another  and  altogether  different  manner  in  con- 
trolling and  purifying  the  thoughts  and  affections  of  His  moral 
creatures.  He  sustains  their  being  with  all  their  faculties ;  but 
we  never  impute  the  resultant  evil  which  they  may  contract, 
because  they  are  free  agents,  and  are  responsible  for  their  own 
conduct.  In  addition,  however,  to  this  original  subsistent  action 
of  God  in  upholding  the  beings  of  the  universe,  He  operates 
unconsciously  on  the  minds  of  men,  so  as  to  inspire  holy  thoughts 
and  feelings,  and  to  become  iu  an  especial  manner  the  author  of 
all  that  is  good  in  them.  Now,  the  word  '  inspiration^  is  some- 
times, though  not  generally,  used  to  denote  the  gracious  spiritual 
influence  of  God,  in  the  direction  and  exaltation  of  the  faculties 
which  He  has  created  and  perpetuates. 

In  Job  xxxii.  8,  a  passage  to  which  Mr.  Macnaught  often 
refers,  our  translators  rightly  thought  that  it  was  this  peculiar 
^blessing  of  God's  Spirit  that  is  intended,  and  so  translate  the 
word 'spirit'  [neshamah)  by  '  inspiration  :'  The  inspiration  of  the 
Almighty  giveth  them  understanding ;  which  does  not  mean,  as 
the  context  proves,  that  God  sustains  the  faculty  of  the  under- 
standing in  man,  but  that  He  directs  this  faculty  in  those  who 
seek  His  assistance  in  the  discovery  of  true  wisdom.  So,  in  the 
Liturgy  and  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  word  '  inspi- 
ration' is  occasionally  employed  to  denote  this  special  Divine 
work ;  e.g.,  we  pray,  '  Cleanse  the  thoughts  of  our  hearts  by  the 
inspiration  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  we  may  perfectly  love  Thee,' 
&c.  '  Grant  unto  Thy  humble  servants,  that  by  Thy  holy  inspi- 
ration we  may  think  those  things  that  are  good,  and  by  merciful 
guiding  may  perform  the  same.'  In  accordance  too  with  this 
usage,  we  see  that  Mr.  Macnaught  himself,  after  all  his  rhodo- 
montades,  dares  not  attribute  it  to  everything  in  which  the 
creative  power  of  God  co-operates,  but  limits  it  to  that  which  is 
good  in  man,  beast,  or  matter.  (What  does  he  mean  by  good  or 
bad,  in  beast  or  matter  ?)  His  sense  of  incongruity  has  so  far 
restrained  the  extravagance  of  his  theory,  when  he  is  pressed  by  the 
strongest  proofs  of  definition ;  but  we  beseech  him  to  remember 
that  by  good,  as  used  in  reference  to  inspiration,  is  meant  moral 
good,  and  not,  as  he  immediately  asserts,  all  that  is  excellent, 
great,  clever,  &c.  A  man  may  be  an  excellent  jockey,  a  great 
scoundrel,  a  clever  knave,  and  yet  these  qualifications  are  never 
imagined  to  be  given  by  inspiration,  which  is  strictly  limited 
even  in  its  widest  and  metaphorical  application  to  that  influence 
of  the  Holy  One  whose  operancy  leads  the  soul  to  this  Divine 
holiness  and  peace. 

3,  But  there  is  a  miraculous  influence  of  God's  Spirit  on  the 
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mind  of  man,  wliicli  constitutes  a  third  mode^  and  an  essentially 
different  mode,  of  Divine  operation.  By  this  supernatural 
influence,  men  are  supposed  to  receive  immediate  communica- 
tions from  God,  to  be  made  acquainted  with  realities  which 
surpass  the  limits  of  human  knowledge,  and  to  be  qualified  to 
address  their  fellow  men  with  the  authority  of  ambassadors  of 
God.  This  last  mode  of  the  Divine  agency,  in  our  language,  is 
the  specific  definition  and  strictly  proper  meaning  of  inspiration. 
We  do  not  now  affirm  there  has  been  such  inspiration,  but 
merely  that  such  is  the  English  acceptation  of  that  word,  which 
designates,  whether  it  be  real  or  not,  an  entirely  different  kind 
of  spiritual  influence  from  even  the  second,  which  we  have  just 
described.  Instead  of  there  being  no  generic  differences  in  the 
action  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  there  are  three  such  generic  dif- 
ferences, three  modes  of  Divine  operation,  which  cannot  by  any 
possibility  of  thought  be  identified;  though,  as  we  see  in  Mr. 
Macnaught,  they  may  be  confused  with  each  other.  Now  the 
only  question  at  issue  concerning  the  Bible  is  this :  Has  that 
miraculous  influence,  enlightening  the  mind,  and  qualifying  its 
utterances  with  Divine  authority,  been  given  to  any  extent  to 
any  or  to  all  of  the  biblical  writers  ?  Mr.  Macnaught  says.  No  ; 
the  only  influences  they  received  were  such  as  are  common  to  all 
good  men,  clever  men,  and  which  we  see  to  be  compatible  with 
errors  of  knowledge,  judgment,  and  morality.  Let  this  position 
be  clearly  understood,  and  every  sensible  man  will  see  at  once, 
that  it  is  tantamount  to  an  express  denial  of  revelation,  at  least 
in  the  Bible.  And  such  is  Mr.  Macnaught^s  conclusion,  though 
skilfully  concealed  by  the  garments  of  a  sort  of  spiritualism 
which  deceives  honest  men,  because  it  uses  their  familiar  reli- 
gious terms  seemingly  in  faith,  but  in  reality  as  a  mask  to  cover 
and  insinuate  the  most  scornful  scepticism.  Accordingly,  we 
hear  Mr.  Macnaught  use  the  term  ^revelation/  but  what  can  it 
mean,  when,  according  to  his  extracted  statements,  there  was  no 
spiritual  fact  known  to  prophets  and  apostles  which  any  good 
man  may  not  know  as  well  as  they,  and  the  same  influences  are 
now  working  on  every  prayerful  soul  as  wrought  in  them  ?  Of, 
course,  there  is  abundant  contradiction  in  Mr.  Macnaught' s 
book,  as  when  he  treats  of  prophecy,  a  subject  which  completely 
baffles  him.  He  w^ould  manifestly  like  to  discard  it  altogether, 
and  hankers  after  the  high  criticism  of  Germany,  which  explains 
all  predictions  to  be  mere  guesses  when  real,  and,  when  too 
particular  and  exact  for  conjecture,  to  be  the  imposture  of  a  later 
age,  which  has  intercalated  the  history  of  an  event  in  the 
phraseology  and  manner  of  the  prophetic  style.  Among  its 
ancient  writings,  though  wavering  and  dubious,  our  author 
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shrinks  from  committing  himself  to  this  prodigious  faith  of 
neology.  He  repudiates,  however,  the  moral  or  religious 
evidence  of  prophecy,  as  attesting  the  Divine  authority  of  the 
prophets,  on  the  ground  that  the  evil  spirits  as  well  as  God  may 
impart  miraculous  foreknowledge.  We  bear  this  quibble  at 
present,  but  we  fix  him  to  his  concession,  that  in  some  cases 
God  did  communicate  to  His  servants  the  knowledge  of  future 
events.  Now,  the  knowledge  of  a  single  event,  in  the  par- 
ticularity and  certainty  of  its  circumstantial  details,  some 
hundreds  of  years  before  it  transpires,  is  miraculous,  transcend- 
ing anv  mental  power  discernible  in  the  holiest  or  most  gifted 
men.  O^here  is  a  horizon  which  bounds  the  possible  knowledge 
of  every  human  mind,  and  no  goodness  or  genius  of  themselves 
can  vault  that  impassable  limi^  The  infinite  God  foreknows 
the  future,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Macnaught's  confession,  He 
has  imparted  His  knowledge  to  the  minds  of  His  servants.  But 
such  a  direct  communication  of  His  own  proper  knowledge  to 
human  intelligence  is  exceptional  and  supernatural,  entirely 
difierent  from  the  ordinary  infiuences  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
stimulating  and  controlling  the  natural  powers  of  the  mind. 
Cannot  Mr.  Macnaught  see  a  generic  difference  here? 

These  discrepancies,  however,  in  Mr.  Macnaught^s  book  are  of 
no  moment  compared  with  the  consequences  of  his  theory,  which 
a  remorseless  logic  must  compel  him  to  accept.  Grant  that  the 
Divine  relations  to  the  inspired  writers  of  the  Bible  were 
precisely  the  same  as  those  of  other  truth-dealing  men,  and, 
as  we  have  shown,  it  must  follow  that  no  revelation  of  the 
spiritual  word  can  be  made  by  them.  But  accepting  for  a 
moment  this  infidel  postulate  of  Mr.  Macnaught,  let  us  turn  to 
the  Bible  itself,  and  what  arrogance,  blasphemy,  fanaticism,  and 
falsehood  instantly  appear  to  crowd  its  pages  !  Do  not  these 
men  claim  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  Divine  will?  Do 
they  not  speak  with  an  overweening  authority  ?  Are  not 
miracles  wrought  as  witnesses  that  the  hand  of  God  is  on  them, 
and  are  not  those  who  refuse  to  hear  them  denounced  as  the 
enemies  of  God  ?  ^  Prophets  of  God,^  '  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ  / 
their  name  and  bearing  become  a  huge  and  intolerable  imposi- 
tion, to  be  resented  with  disdain,  if  this  supposition  be  correct. 
We  know  the  utmost  reach  of  the  human  mind  in  its  explora- 
tions of  the  dim  soundless  depths  of  eternity.  However  God 
may  graciously  work  in  men  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  His  good 
pleasure,  yet  the  bounds  of  our  consciousness  are  preserved 
inviolate.  No  man  can  attain  the  conscioiisness  of  God,  or 
know  intently  His  thoughts  and  purposes. 

(2  It  is  the  dream  of  the  mystic  pantheist  to  burst  the  limits  of 
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liis  dim  soul,  and  dissolve  in  a  glory  which  is  ntter  darkness 
through  excess  of  light ;  but  even  he  never  dreams  to  recall  the 
vision  of  his  ecstasy,  when  he  has  relapsed  into  the  narrow  ce  1 
of  selO  The  ardent  genius  of  Plato  soared  loftily  m  the  dark 
night^at  overspreads  our  human  life,  to  descry  the  pure  , 
mornins;  light  of  that  eternal  day,  whose  burning  blush  always ^y'^^V- 
lowers  along  the  horizon  of  death;  but  he  cowered  agam  upon||  ^ 
the  earth  in  timorous  doubt,  and  couid  only  breathe  m  beau- 
teously  pitiful  notes  his  instinctive  but  unassured  hope  ot  a 
higher  Ufe  among  the  gods.    His  philosophy  is  pre-emmently  a 
philosophy  of  doubt.    AVhen  he  speaks  of  the  gods,  or  ot  the 
one  absolute  God,  it  is  in  language  of  sublime  conjecture.  He 
never  assumes  to  know  their  will,  or  to  bear  a  message  directly 
from  God  to  man.    He  confesses  his  imaginings  to  be  without 
authority,  and  he  longs  for  a  revelation  that  will  dissipate  the 
weird  and  crushing  uncertainty  that  bewildered  him  m  his  trans- 
cendental speculations.    As  the  subtle  surmises  of  a  mighty 
thinker,  his  reveries  and  balancings  of  probability  m  reference  to 
God  and  eternity  are  profoundly  interesting ;  but  it  he  had 
ventured  to  utter  one  word  on  the  authority  of  God,  not  having 
given  us  the  vouchers  of  such  a  commission,  it  would  be  ridiculed 
or  pitied  as  the  wanderings  of  insanity,  or  the  audacity  ot  a 
blasphemous  presumption.    It  is  therefore  with  a  chill  of  disgust 
creeping  over  us,  that  we  read  Mr.  Macnaught^s  comparison  ot 
the  Socratic  religion  and  Christ's  religion;  as  if  the  philosophy 
of  Socrates  were  a  religion  at  all ;  as  if  there  were  a  single  truth 
enunciated  by  Socrates,  bevond  the  primary  truth  of  the  Divme 
existence,  which  could  be  believed,  or  that  he  wished  to  be 
believed,  on  the  ground  of  his  testimony.   He  only  announced  the 
probable,  the  results  of  his  own  conjecture,  and  against  this 
we  cannot  even  bring  into,  comparison  the  religion  of  Christ. 
Christ's  authority,  as  contrasted  with  Socrates,  does  not  rest  on 
the  greater  probability  or  the  more  seeming  excellence  of  His  truth 
in  our  judgment,  but  on  the  fact  that  '  He  spake  that  which  He 
had  seen  with  the  Father.^    And  it  betrays  a  childish  ignorance 
of  Socrates'  aims  and  opinions,  to  exalt  them  into  a  religion  ot 
which  he  was  the  founder,  or  to  compare  them  as  being  in  nature 
akin  to  the  teachings  of  our  Lord.    The  common  sense  of  man- 
kind informs  them  what  must  be  the  limits  of  human  intelligence, 
assisted  only  by  the  ordinary  influences  of  God's  Spirit  m  the 
search  of  spiritual  truth ;  and  if  any  man  pretend  to  have  over- 
stepped these,  and  proclaim  himself  to  be  a  revealer  of  God^s  ora- 
cles, when  there  is  not  the  appropriate  and  unassailable  evidence 
requisite  to  establish  this  claim,  he  is  quickly  disposed  of,  despite 
the  most  splendid  talents,  or  the  purest  life,  as  a  crazed  fanatic. 
The  name  of  Swedenborg  may  stand  in  illustration  of  this  truth. 
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Our  space  is  already  overrun ;  but  we  must  not  throw  this 
hook  aside  without  exposing  the  crowning  inconsistency  which 
it  exhibits.  According  to  this  novel  creed^  Jesus  Christy  the 
Founder  of  Christianity,  is  believed  to  be  a  Divine  Person. 
Consequently  His  authority  in  spiritual  matters  is  final  and 
absolute.  But  all  His  followers  were  more  or  less  prejudiced 
by  Jewish  and  carnal  notions,  and  hence  have  coloured  and 
misrepresented  in  transmission  to  us  the  teachings  and  spirit 
of  their  Lord  ;  so  that  it  is  now  impossible  to  attain  from  them 
a  complete  and  exact  knowledge  of  the  Christian  system  as 
established  by  its  Founder.  For  the  present  we  take  Mr. 
Macnaught  as  the  representative  and  advocate  of  these  opinions, 
though  we  would  not  have  delayed  to  consider  them,  did  we  not 
know  that  more  vigorous  minds  than  his,  such  as  Dr.  Donald- 
son, and  some  of  Mr.  Maurice's  followers,  if  not  Mr.  Maurice 
himself,  have  avowed  them,  and  present  their  blind  faith  in  an 
unknown  Christ,  as  their  warrant  to  the  Christian  name,  and  a 
place  in  the  Christian  Church.  To  simplify  our  argument,  we 
discard  the  subsequent  articles  of  this  creed,  and  fasten  upon  the 
cardinal  truth  of  its  first  proposition.  Mr.  Macnaught  believes 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  a  Divine  Person  :  in  necessary  sequence  of  this 
faith,  he  also  believes  in  the  unerring  certitude  of  His  truth, 
and  the  immaculate  perfection  of  His  character. 

Now  two  questions  arise  here  with  a  peremptory  demand. 
^^1.  IJnon  what  grounds  does  Mr.  Macnaught  believe  in  the 
Divinity  and  perfect  humanity  of  Christ  ?  and,  2.  What  avails 
this  faith  in  a  Divine  Person  who  existed  in  the  antiquated 
centuries  of  the  past,  if  all  the  records  of  His  life  are  blurred 
over  with  human  folly,  so  that  His  teachings  are  not  merely 
unknown  but  misrepresented,  and  the  dread  sanction  of  His 
name  is  given  to  propagate  errors  and  consecrate  sin  ?  Here, 
unfortunately,  our  oracle  is  silent.  No  reconciling  word  is 
vouchsafed  to  either  question.  We  have  the  strongest  general 
assurances  of  Christ's  Divine  wisdom,  purity,  and  truth,  coupled 
with  the  severest  criticism  of  His  several  acts  and  sayings ;  and 
the  same  New  Testament  which  furnishes  Mr.  Macnaught  with 
the  grounds  of  his  flippant  censure,  is,  nevertheless,  the  only 
warrant  he  can  appeal  to,  in  justification  of  his  belief  in  the 
actual  Divinity  of  Christ.  He  spake  as  never  man  spake — 
yes  j  and  all  His  life  was  instinct  with  the  Godhead — yes  : 
yet  to  this  awful  personage  Mr.  Macnaught  acts  the  part  of  a 
neighbour  who  '  cometh  and  searcheth  Him,^  and  cleverly  finds 
Him  out ! 

Most  confidently  do  we  affirm  this  last  phase  of  the  new 
theology  to  be  the  most  incomprehensible  form  of  credulity 
which   the   Church   has  witnessed.     It   is  worse   than  the 
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Docetism  of  the  second  and  third  centuries,  which  affirmed 
the  human  body  of  Christ  to  he  a  phantasm,  afid  denied  His 
humanity  altogether.  This  doctrine  was  at  least  self-consistent. 
But  the  nineteenth  century  has  given  birth  to  a  sect  of  men 
who  ignore  the  history  of  Christ,  while  they  believe  in  His 
existence ;  conceive  the  actions  which  are  recorded  of  Him  to 
be  sinful,  while  they  revere  Him  as  perfect;  and,  having  invali- 
dated every  source  of  evidence  concerning  His  religious  truth, 
His  character,  and  His  miraculous  knowledge  and  power,  yet 
worship  Him  with  implicit  faith,  as  the  Word  of  God  who  is 
God. 

The  theories  just  passed  under  review  embody  in  the  most 
distinct  and  specific  forms  the  different  modes  of  argumentation 
and  the  animus  of  the  opposition  now  urged  against  the  doctrine 
of  inspiration.  We  have  selected  them,  and  undertaken  their 
confutation,  because  they  stand  out  so  clearly  in  their  repre- 
sentative character,  and  involve  in  their  discussion  most  of  the 
preliminary  objections  which  dispute  our  entrance  to  the 
positive  evidence  which  establishes,  with  most  conclusive  cer- 
tainty, the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Bible. 

One  result  we  have  obtained  which  is  of  supreme  importance 
in  our  controversy.  These  three  theories,  which  include  and 
exhibit  with  the  greatest  simplicity  and  force  the  numerous 
beliefs  which  the  disbelievers  in  miraculous  inspiration  adopt 
in  lieu  of  their  abandoned  faith,  issue  inevitably  in  the  denial 
of  a  Divine  revelation  altogether : — the  first,  Mr.  Newman's, 
openly  avowing  this  denial  of  a  revelation,  because  of  its  essenvv^^f  /j^Z'^^ 
tial  impossibility;  the  second,  Mr.  MorelFs,  not  avowing,  but 

yet  necessitating  such  a  cfenial,  because  revelation  is  said  to   il— ^    ^  - 

consist  in  the  awakening  or  brightening  of  a  man's  own  intui-  'r'^^lZS^ 
tions,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  communication  from  God  ; 

thiyd,  Mr.  Macnaught's,  conspiring,  to  the  same  end  by 
maintaining  that  the  Bible  writers,  who  claim  to  have  received 
such  a  revelation,  had  no  aid  or  inspiration  from  God  different 
from  other  men.  So  far  all  of  them  reach,  though  by  different 
methods,  one  broad  conclusion, — that  there  is  no  express  revela- 
tion of  truth  or  duty  given  by  God  to  man.  We  said  at  the 
beginning  of  our  article,  that  this  was  the  form  into  wliich  all 
objections  to  the  commonly  received  doctrine  of  inspiration 
ultimately  resolve  themselves.  We  have  proved  our  assertion 
in  reference  to  these  three  authors,  and  believe  that  the  same 
process  will  press  every  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  inspiration 
to  its  proper  consequence  in  utter  infidelity.  To  abandon  that 
doctrine  is  to  overthrow  revelation  and  Christianity. 
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Against  all  tlieir  theories^  accordingly,  we  have  had  to  stoop 
-^to  a  lower  level  than  the  height  of  our  argument  demands,  and 
^to  prove  the  possibility,  need,  and  authority  of  a  revelation  from 
God,  which  shall  be  a  direct  and  supernatural  communication 
^'of  facts  and  laws  from  Him.    The  position  we  have  defended  is, 
that  God  can  from  without,  by  miraculous  inspiration,  by  addi- 
tion or  infusion,  inform  the  human  mind  with  knowledge  which 
He  alone  can  impart.    If  this  position  be  conceded,  all  the  rea- 
soning of  Newman,  Morell,  and  Macnaught  has  come  to  nothing. 

There  remains,  however,  another  class  of  theologians,  who 
agree  with  ourselves  on  the  fundamental  question  of  revelation, 
who  believe  in  the  immediate  communication  of  spiritual  and 
moral  truth  by  God  to  the  human  mind,  and  \jLho,  in  the  strong 
but  just  and  felicitous  language  of  Coleridge,{^steem  the  difier- 
ence  between  the  grace  and  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  for 
which  every  godly  man  is  permitted  to  hope  and  instructed  to 
pray,  and  this  supernatural  knowledge,  to  be  a  positive  differ- 
ence of  kind,  a  chasm,  the  pretended  ov^leaping  of  which  con- 
stitutes imposture,  or  betrays  insanityj^/but  who,  nevertheless, 
as  we  conceive,  depart  from  sound  doctrine  in  respect  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  inspiration.  Having  reached  this  class, 
however,  we  seem  to  breathe  another  atmosphere.  At  least 
they  believe  that  God  has  spoken  to  His  fallen  children,  and  in 
that  happy  faith  we  draw  near  to  them  as  brethren. 

We  regret  that  no  one  has  explained  the  position  and 
doctrine  of  this  school  in  a  succinct  and  scientific  forni.  The 
general  expression  that  is  used — and  that  expression  states  the 
belief  of  many  accomplished  men — is,  that  the  strictly  religious 
portions  of  the  Bible,  and  they  alone,  are  inspired.  So  Whately,  ' 
Hampton,  Hinds,  and  Davidson  have  written.  Such  an  ex-  ' 
pression,  however,  is  very  indeterminate,  and  can  give  no  satis- 
faction to  an  earnest  inquirer ;  for  the  questions  arise.  What  is 
meant  by  religious  truth  ?  Are  history  or  hymns  included  in 
that  term  ?  And  what  are  the  precise  value  and  authority  of 
the  other  non-religious  portions  of  Scripture  ?  None  of  the 
men  whose  names  we  have  mentioned,  has  definitively  ex- 
pounded his  views  on  these  vital  questions,  or  applied  them 
with  unswerving  consistency  in  the  solution  of  biblical  diffi- 
culties. QNe  conceive  that  their  errors  are  most  deadly,  and 
in  the  last  issue  must  overthrow  that  which  they  hold  most 
dear,  even  the  word  of  God  which  the  Bible  contain^  Their 
fallacies,  however,  wind  intricately  among  all  the  arguments 
by  which  we  maintain  our  own  position,  and  can  only  be 
thoroughly  exposed  when  we  enter  upon  the  task  which  yet 
remains  for  us,  and  build  up  the  mighty  constructive  evidence 
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which  intrenches  imprognably  the  whole  Bible  as  a  Divine  book. 
Having  cleared  our  way  by  canvassing  the  most  explicit  and 
popular  theories  antagonistic  to  the  Divine  origin  and  authority 
of  the  Bible,  we  hope  presently  to  discharge  the  nobler  office 
of  expounding  and  defending  the  true  doctrine,— the  doctrine 
of  the  distinctive,  authoritative,  and  complete  inspiration  of 
Scripture.     ^  C^p^  ./^  '  (V-'.  '.  '^  '  ^r"^:-"'-  '  '  c2i^i'^'^<^f'^^ 

'  'ARf 11.— 1*.  Tlie  Lyrics  of  Ireland.   Edited  arid 'Annotated  by 
Samuel  Lover.    London.  1858. 
2.  Bongs  and  Ballads.    By  Samuel  Lover. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  popular  poetry  of  Ireland 
should  favourably  compare  with  that  of  other  nations.  The 
traits  of  character  which  forbid  us  to  expect  a  great  poem,  in 
the  sense  of  an  art-production,  from  any  of  the  genuine  children 
of  her  soil,  promise  great  things  at  least  in  this  direction. 
Indeed,  the  national  minstrelsy  of  Ireland  has  been  aided  by 
every  circumstance  of  her  existence.  The  wild,  soft,  romantic 
beauties  of  her  natural  scenery,  the  ardent  and  impulsive 
temper  of  her  race,  the  troubles  and  vicissitudes  of  her  social 
and  political  condition,  all  these  have  directly  tended  to  inspire 
the  love  of  song,  and  to  give  it  the  most  earnest  popular  expres- 
sion. A  religion  which  has  always  fostered  superstition,  and  a 
traditional  history  of  the  most  eventful  kind,  have  added  their 
own  incitements  to  these  elements  of  poetic  life  and  character. 
A  love  of  music  more  marked  than  that  of  other  races  has  found 
also  a  more  spontaneous  utterance  among  this  unfortunate  but 
buoyant  people.  So  the  result  is  witnessed  in  a  body  of  airs 
and  songs  intensely  national,  running  through  the  whole  com- 
pass of  human  feelings  and  misfortunes,  breathing  by  turns  the 
tenderest  love  and  the  fiercest  hatred,  and  fluctuating  through 
all  the  shades  of  humour,  tenderness,  and  sorrow.  Song  is  the 
language  of  a  nation's  childhood  ;  and  Ireland,  never  coming  to 
maturity,  has  made  the  loughs  and  mountains  musical  with  the 
sallies  of  her  passionate  youth. 

We  have  then  some  reason  to  welcome  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Lover^s  volume.  But  let  us  be  just  in  our  demands,  or  we  shall, 
assuredly,  be  ungenerous  in  our  verdict.  No  mere  book  of  songs 
can  abide  a  purely  literary  test.  The  popular  lyrist  conforms  to 
quite  another  standard  j  and  this  will  readily  appear  when  the 
nature  of  his  composition  is  clearly  understood. 

Lyric  poetry  divides  itself  into  two  great  classes.  The  first 
belongs  to  poetry  proper ;  and  at  the  head  of  this  class  stands 
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the  celebrated  name  of  Horace.  The  odes  of  this  great  master 
have  only  an  imaginary  relation  to  the  art  of  music.  Like  the 
Lycidas  of  Milton,  and  even  the  Alexander's  Feast  of  Dryden, 
they  require  neither  lyre  nor  timbrel,  neither  flute  nor  trumpet, 
nor  yet  the  airs  of  the  accomplished  vocalist,  to  give  them  full, 
complete,  and  adequate  expression.  They  are  already  attuned 
to  the  receiving  ear,  already  ordered  to  the  modulating  voice, 
and  need  only  be  '  to  their  own  music  chanted.'  The  composer 
cannot  set  them  without  running  counter  to  the  elaborate  prin- 
ciples of  harmony  on  which  they  are  constructed,  and  so  de- 
stroying their  peculiar  charm.  He  is  earnestly  requested  to 
leave  these  compositions  alone,  and  every  specimen  of  high- 
toned  lyric  verse  which  comes  under  this  description. 

Perhaps  the  snatches  of  song  in  Shakspeare,  and  a  few  other 
morceaux  in  our  literature,  may  seem  to  be  exceptions  to  this 
rule.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  It  will  be  found  that  just  in 
proportion  as  these  lyrics  are  susceptible  of  improvement  by  the 
musician's  art,  they  actually  demand  it :  imperfect  in  their 
naked  state  of  poetry,  they  are  mere  hints  of  sentiment,  words 
waiting  for  the  soul  of  music ;  and  this  condition  removes  them 
into  the  second  region  of  lyric  verse,  namely,  that  of  song. 
Most  of  the  Shakspearean  lyrics  answer  to  this  definition,  and 
many  of  them  are  really  of  popular  origin  and  musical  con- 
nexion. 

It  is  difficult  to  analyse  the  peculiar  merit  of  a  song.  We 
know,  indeed,  some  of  its  conditions;  but  they  are,  for  the 
most  part,  negative  only.  Thus,  excess  and  refinement  of 
thought  are  both  fatal;  poetic  accent  must  not  be  nicely 
measured  or  insisted  on ;  and  words  of  harsh  or  hissing  sound 
are  always  to  be  avoided.  This  last  particular  is  well  advanced 
by  Mr.  Lover  in  the  preface  to  his  ^  Songs  and  Ballads.'  Of 
some  delicate  verses  by  Shelley  he  justly  remarks,  that  '  nearly 
every  word  shuts  up  the  mouth  instead  of  opening  it,  and, 
therefore  cannot  be  vocalized ; '  while  the  simple  lines  of 
Burns, — 

'  Ye  banks  and  braes  o'  bonny  Doon, 

How  can  ye  bloom  sae  fresh  and  fair  ? ' 

exactly  meet  this  requirement  of  our  melodist :  '  They  open  the 
mouth,'  says  he,  '  as  agreeably  as  Italian .' 

We  are  thus  let  into  one  secret,  at  least,  of  song-writing,  and 
have  some  notion  of  the  cause  of  frequent  failure  in  this  depart- 
ment. Generally  speaking,  the  composition  of  a  song  belongs 
to  the  melodist  rather  than  the  poet,  and  is  dependent,  if  not 
upon  the  highest,  yet  certainly  upon  one  of  the  rarest,  of  human 
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gifts.  How  many  authors  of  genius  have  failed  in  their  aml)i- 
tion  to  produce  a  popular  song  !  They  would  have  found  it  as 
easy  to  invent  a  proverb  and  make  it  current  among  the  people. 
Indeed,  there  is  this  significant  analogy  betwixt  the  origin  of 
song  and  proverb,  that  both  have  their  freest,  clearest,  and 
most  artless  expression,  before  the  age  of  culture  has  set  in. 
The  wisdom  and  poetry  thus  thrown  off  in  the  energy  of  a 
nation's  youth  survive  by  virtue  of  our  sympathy  and  admira- 
tion; but  to  speak  that  artless  language  again  is  only  possible 
to  some  favoured  child  of  nature ;  and  to  come  nearest  to  its 
freshness  and  simplicity  of  speech  is,  in  truth,  the  last  perfec- 
tion of  art.  The  songs  of  Moore  may  be  taken  as  examples  of 
the  latter  power,  and  those  of  Burns  of  the  former.  Yet  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  more  just  to  say  of  Burns,  that  his  peasant 
birth  and  poet  skill  gave  him  the  advantage  of  both  these  con- 
ditions ;  it  would  be  rash  to  say  that  his  songs  owe  more  to 
nature  than  to  plastic  and  presiding  art. 

We  must  not  withhold  from  Moore  the  honourable  name  of 
poet ;  yet  we  yield  it  with  much  reluctance  and  some  abatement. 
If  w^e  take  the  romance  of  Lalla  Rookh  as  the  measure  of  his 
genius, — surely  not  an  unfair  selection  on  our  part, — we  must 
pronounce  him  wanting  in  the  dignity  and  proportions  of  that 
character.  Other  qualities  apart,  it  settles  the  pretensions  of 
any  muse  to  prove  so  deficient  in  nobleness,  simplicity,  and 
purity;  and  the  muse  of  Moore  is  false  throughout, — meretricious 
in  dress  and  manner,  even  when  not  expressly  wanton  in  be- 
haviour. This  is  not  a  mere  occasional  characteristic,  like  the 
voluptuousness  of  Tasso  and  Ariosto ;  it  pervades  the  whole  of 
his  elaborate  compositions,  and  is  unredeemed  by  any  sterling 
picture  of  moral  excellence  and  beauty.  Even  his  songs  have  a 
cold  factitious  air,  when  divorced  from  their  better  half,  the 
inspiring  melodies.  We  seldom  read  a  quatrain  of  his  without 
a  painful  sense  of  its  laboured  prettiness,  and  especially  of  the 
feeble  artifice  which  contrives  that  the  first  three  lines  shall  do 
little  more  than  provide  the  fourth  with  pointed  phrase  or  anti- 
thetical conceit.  Something  of  this  can  be  traced  even  in  his 
most  admired  verses.    For  example : — 

'  0  who  would  not  welcome  that  moment's  returning 
When  passion  first  waked  a  new  life  thro'  his  frame ; 
And  his  soul,  like  the  wood  that  grows  precious  in  burning, 
Gave  out  all  its  sweets  to  love's  exquisite  flame  ?  ' 

Surely  this  is  not  love-poetry  of  a  very  genuine  kind.  It  is 
sadly  wanting  in  simplicity,  and  speaks  of  fire  without  evincing 
the  slightest  ardour.    Besides,  there  is  no  fitness  in  the  com- 
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parison.  The  burning  wood  gives  out  its  sweets  to  another; 
but  the  inflamed  soul^  it  is  intimated^  enjoys  its  own  perfume. 
What  has  ^exquisite  flame'  to  do  with  the  matter?  The 
analogy  suggested  is  false  as  well  as  forced.  Compare  this 
pedantic  metaphor  of  Moore  with  the  natural  imagery  of 
Burns : — 

'  Pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread ; 
You  seize  the  flower — the  bloom  is  fled ; 
Or  like  a  snow  flake  in  the  river — 
A  moment  white,  then  lost  for  ever ! ' 

Here  all  is  obvious,  simple,  and  appropriate.  The  lines  breathe 
true  vocal  melody  as  well  as  sterling  poetry, — a  combination 
seldom  attained  after  the  literate  age  has  begun,  and  still  more 
rarely  by  a  person  in  the  literate  class.  Burns,  as  we  have  inti- 
mated, was  happily  placed  in  this  respect ;  to  the  freshness  and 
ardour  of  a  peasant -poet,  he  brought  so  much  of  tact  and  culture 
as  never  fails  to  be  prompted  by  unusual  gifts.  The  result  is, 
that  the  songs  of  Burns  belong  as  much  to  the  literature  as  to  the 
popular  minstrelsy  of  Scotland. 

To  the  Irish  bard  we  can  attribute  only  the  lesser  of  these 
merits.  Moore  was  a  melodist  rather  than  a  poet;  he  was 
nothing  if  not  musical.  Sometimes — under  the  degrading  influ- 
ence of  fashion — he  seemed  only  animated  by  the  soul  of  a 
dancing-master ;  but  in  his  better  moments  he  caught  a  higher 
mood ;  the  airs  of  his  native  land  inspired  something  like 
genuine  feeling  in  his  bosom ;  and  then  he  touched  the  lyre 
with  the  alternate  tenderness  and  gaiety  of  a  troubadour.  At 
such  times  it  was  felt  that  the  soul  of  music  woke  all  the  finer 
chords  of  his  nature :  the  bard  who,  fallen  upon  evil  days  and 
under  foreign  influences,  had  met  the  votaries  of  fashion  half- 
way, now  drew  them  for  the  rest  to  an  unwonted  elevation,  while 
the  gilded  saloons  echoed  like  Tara's  Halls,  and  the  spell  of  the 
minstrel  brought  back  a  genuine  hour  of  chivalry.  Without 
that  music  the  words  he  sang  are  scarcely  less  exanimate  than 
the  instrument  that  once  he  smote.    Most  truly  did  he  say, 

'  I  was  but  as  the  wind  passing  heedlessly  over, 
And  all  the  wild,  music  I  waked  was  thine  own.' 

In  speaking  of  Moore  we  have  so  far  anticipated  our  subject 
as  to  dispose  at  once  of  the  foremost  lyric  poet  of  Ireland.  It 
has  served  our  immediate  purpose  very  well ;  for  if  the  most 
literary  member  of  the  band  has  still  more  of  the  minstrel  than 
of  the  poet  in  his  nature,  our  readers  will  be  prepared  to  show 
every  indulgence  to  the  popular  verses  which  compose  Mr, 
Lover's  volume.    For  lyric  poetry  of  the  highest  stamp  they 
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will  seek  elsewhere ;  but  here  will  be  found  many  a  song  which 
the  national  genius  has  steeped  in  undying  strains,  and  many 
another  which  sufficiently  expresses  the  mingled  fun  and  feeling 
of  a  gay,  bright,  frank,  and  passionate  peasantry.  It  should  be 
remembered,  at  the  same  time,  that  some  of  the  best  known  airs 
of  Ireland  are  most  inadequately  represented  in  verse.  Very 
poor,  for  example,  as  Mr.  Lover  acknowledges,  are  the  words 
given  in  illustration  of  the  tune  Lilli  Burlero,  once  as  popular  in 
the  sister  island  as  Marlbrook  in  our  own  country.  Another 
proof  this  that  the  power  of  national  songs  resides  almost 
entirely  in  the  music.  A  melody  will  survive,  and  bring  smiles 
to  the  mouth  or  moisture  to  the  eyes,  when  no  words  remain, 
that  are  worthy  to  direct  or  interpret  the  feeling. 

Mr.  Lover  enters  upon  the  editorial  duties  assigned  to  him 
with  becoming  diffidence.  This  feeling  is  justified  by  the  dis- 
couragement and  difficulty  which  meet  him  in  the  outset.  In 
the  first  place  he  is  denied  the  use  of  the  popular  Irish  melodies 
of  Moore,  whose  works  are  still  the  copyright  of  Messrs.  Long- 
man. He  is  thus  excluded  from  what  are  usually  esteemed  the 
literary  masterpieces  of  the  Irish  lyric  muse.  He  turns  then 
to  the  general  field  of  national  productions,  and  encounters  at 
once  the  embarrassment  of  riches.  He  has  now  to  select  the 
most  characteristic  pieces,  and  arrange  as  best  he  may.  In  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty  like  this,  Mr.  Lover  has  shown  on  the 
whole  considerable  taste  and  judgment;  but  in  the  principles 
of  selection  adopted  by  the  editor,  his  anxious  patriotism  has 
got  the  better  of  his  discretion.  He  appears  eager  to  show 
that  Ireland  has  produced  as  many,  or  nearly  as  many, 
lyrics  within  the  last  two  centuries,  as  England  and 
Scotland  have  produced  in  five.  He  is  determined  that  the 
volume  which  records  the  poetical  activity  of  his  country  shall 
not  want  in  bulk ;  and  is  more  solicitous  about  the  quantity  than 
the  quality  of  the  melodies  which  have  been  struck  from  his 
national  lyre.  Many  of  the  songs  in  this  collection  might  have 
been  written  by  sentimental  Englishmen,  in  the  most  artificial 
of  literary  periods,  so  little  have  they  of  the  wild  passion  and 
pathos,  the  tenderness  and  volatility,  the  spontaneous  bird-like 
gladness  and  fulness  of  life,  and  the  demonstrative  woe  of  the 
Irish  heart.  But  then  they  were  written  by  Irishmen;  and 
Ireland  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  slightest  of  these  tributory 
offerings.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  songs  that  are  not  Irish 
in  virtue  of  their  paternity,  but  which  have  been  naturalized, 
though  alien,  on  account  of  the  strong  sympathy  which  they 
breathe  for  Ireland.  In  the  first  case,  Mr.  Lover  claims  the 
lyrics  for  Ireland,  because,  though  they  make  no  allusion  to  the 
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scenery  of  Ireland,  are  not  pervaded  by  the  Irish  spirit,  and 
embody  none  of  her  aspirations,  reminiscences,  or  hopes,  yet  they 
are  the  oflspring  of  her  vagrant  children ;  and  in  the  second 
case,  he  claims  them  for  Ireland,  because,  though  they  were  not 
written  by  Irishmen,  yet  they  might  have  been, — so  full  are  they 
of  love  for  his  native  land. 

We  think  that  a  better  case  might  be  made  for  the  admission 
of  two  of  the  songs  at  least,  one  of  which  is  of  Scottish,  and  the 
other  of  b^nglish,  origin,  than  for  a  multitude  of  those  whose 
authorsliip  is  unquestionably  Irish,  but  which  have  no  affinity  with 
the  peculiarities  either  of  Irish  feeling  or  expression.  The  two 
songs  to  which  we  allude  are  '  Savourneen  Deelish,^  by  Colman, 
and  CampbelPs  far-famed  lyric,  ^  The  Exile  of  Erin.'  These  have 
been  adapted  to  the  national  music  of  Ireland,  and  taken  warmly 
to  the  Irish  heart;  and,  in  virtue  of  their  true  feeling,  are  now 
as  truly  Irish  as  though  they  had  been  written  by  Irishmen. 
The  same  argument,  however,  will  not  apply  to  songs  which  are 
utterly  destitute  of  all  literary,  and  are  of  no  representative, 
value, — songs  which  were  written  in  England  to  please  English 
audiences,  at  a  time  when  mere  prettiness  and  false  senti- 
mentality were  in  vogue,  and  which  have  never  been  popular  in 
Ireland. 

Because  the  works  of  Goldsmith,  Sheridan,  O'Keefe,  Cherry, 
and  even  !Moore,  have  sometimes  been  placed  to  the  account  of 
England,  Mr.  Lover  is  not  justified  in  arriving  at  the  con- 
clusion that  ^the  lyric  works  of  all  who  are  Irishmen  should 
appear  in  a  collection  of  Irish  songs,' — whether  they  be  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent.  We  agree  with  him  that  it  is  not  necessary 
that  the  Shannon,  or  the  Liffey,  or  some  other  topographical 
mark,  or  Hibernian  epithet  or  idiom,  should  appear  in  a  song,  to 
give  Ireland  a  right  to  claim  it ;  and  that  '  human  affections, 
passions,  and  sentiments,  are  expressed  in  Ireland  without  allu- 
sion to  the  shamrock,  or  an  appeal  to  St.  Patrick ; '  but  our 
complaint  is,  that  many  songs  are  introduced  which  express  no 
human  feeling  at  all ;  and  we  maintain  that  nothing  should 
appear  in  a  national  collection  of  lyrics,  which  does  not  in  some 
way  betray  its  nationality,  and  contribute  to  the  national  credit. 
Mr.  Lover  has  admitted  into  his  collection  The  Island  of 
Atlantis, — about  the  poorest  of  all  Dr.  Croly's  productions, — 
and  a  rhyme  from  Mr.  Barham's  Ingoldsby  Legends.  Although 
the  first  is  no  song  at  all,  yet  it  obtains  a  place  because 
it  was  written  by  an  Irishman ;  and  although  the  second  was 
written  by  an  Englishman,  it  wins  the  same  honour  because  its 
subject  is  Irish.  Yet  we  do  not  find  a  single  lyric,  or  even  a  refer- 
ence to  William  Allingham_,  who,  though  as  yet  comparatively 
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young,  is  admitted  to  be  the  most  original  and  artistic  of  Ireland^s 
living  poets,  and  many  of  whose  ballads  and  lyrics  are  sung  in 
the  streets  of  Ireland  at  this  hour. 

Under  the  first  two  of  the  six  divisions  into  which  Mr. 
Lover  has  classified  his  collection,  namely,  that  containing  Songs 
of  the  Affections,  and  that  entitled  Convivial  and  Comic  Songs, 
will  be  found  most  of  those  pieces  over  which  the  reader  will  be 
glad  to  linger  longest,  and  in  which  all  the  finer  traits  of 
the  Irish  character  are  best  exemplified.  '  Mild  Mable  Kelly/ 
by  Carolan,  the  last  of  the  ancient  Irish  bards,  and  '  Hours 
like  Those,'  by  Callanan,  are  full  of  true  tenderness,  and^  when 
accompanied  by  music,  give  the  hearer  a  correct  idea  of  that 
fond  and  plaintive  feeling  which  is  mingled  up  with  so  much  of 
mirthful  ebullience  in  the  national  temperament.  Lady  Duf- 
ferin's  ^  Lament  of  the  Irish  Emigrant '  is  universally  known, 
thanks  to  the  beautiful  air  to  which  it  is  set.  Another  of  her 
songs,  '  Terence's  Farewell,'  will  be  new  to  many  readers  ;  and, 
as  it  is  pre-eminently  true  to  the  peasant  life  of  Ireland,  with  its 
mixture  of  shrewdness  and  simplicity,  we  make  no  apology  for 
reprinting  it  here. 

*  So,  my  Kathleen,  you  're  going  to  leave  me 

All  alone  by  myself  in  this  place, 
But  I  'm  sure  you  will  never  deceive  me. 

Oh  no,  if  there's  truth  in  that  face. 
Though  England 's  a  beautiful  city, 

Full  of  illigant  boys,  oh  what  then  ? — 
You  would  n't  forget  your  poor  Terence, 

You  '11  come  back  to  ould  Ireland  again. 

*  Och,  those  English  deceivers  by  nature, 

Though  may  be  you'd  think  them  sincere, 
They  '11  say  jo\i  're  a  sweet  charming  creature, 

But  don't  you  believe  them,  my  dear. 
No,  Kathleen,  a^ra  !  don't  be  minding 

The  flattering  speeches  they  '11  make  ; 
Just  tell  them  a  poor  boy  in  Ireland 

Is  breaking  his  heart  for  your  sake. 

*  It 's  a  folly  to  keep  you  from  going, 

Though,  faith,  it 's  a  mighty  hard  case  ; 
For,  Kathleen,  you  know  there 's  no  knowing 

When  next  I  shall  see  your  sweet  face. 
And  when  you  come  back  to  me,  Kathleen, 

None  the  better  will  I  be  off,  then — 
You  '11  be  spaking  such  beautiful  English, 

Sure,  I  won't  know  my  Kathleen  again. 
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'  Eh,  now,  where  's  the  need  of  this  hurry  ? — 

Don't  flutter  me  so  in  this  way — 
I  've  forgot,  'twixt  the  grief  and  the  flurry, 

Every  word  T  was  maning  to  say  ; 
Now  just  wait  a  minute,  1  bid  ye, — 

Can  I  talk  if  ye  bother  me  so  ? 
Oh,  Kathleen,  my  blessing  go  wid  ye, 

Every  inch  of  the  way  that  you  go.' 

Many  of  the  songs  in  this  division  can  only  be  appreciated 
when  sung ;  and  many  more  are  too  full  of  conceits  and  affecta- 
tions to  be  at  all  representative  of  the  wide,  warm  nature  of  the 
Irishman.  A  large  proportion  are  deficient  in  that  naivete  and 
directness  which  distinguish  English  and  Scottish  songs  of  an 
early  period.  This,  however,  is  easily  accounted  for.  The 
ballad  and  lyrical  literature  of  England  and  Scotland  has  its 
roots  in  the  far  past,  whereas  that  of  Ireland  is  altogether  of 
modern  growth.  She  has  an  ancient  literature,  it  is  true ;  but 
it  is  lost  to  the  majority  of  Irish  writers,  being  locked  up  in  an 
unknown  tongue.  No  longer  ago  than  the  reign  of  Queen 
EUzabeth,  the  English  language  was  not  the  language  of  Ire- 
land ;  and  the  country  was,  as  yet,  unconquered.  For  fully  a 
century  subsequent  to  this  period,  the  majority  of  the  people 
continued  to  speak  their  native  language ;  and  amid  the  dis- 
orders and  disasters  which  ensued,  there  was  but  little  oppor- 
tunity, as  there  could  be  but  little  inclination,  to  devote  much 
time  to  art-culture.  Life  was  too  earnest  and  too  active  to  take 
shape  in  song.  The  ancient  bards  were  already  beginning  to 
decay ;  and  amid  the  almost  uninterrupted  clangour  of  war  and 
cries  of  party  dissension,  there  was  no  likelihood  that  the  vene- 
rable race  of  minstrels  would  be  revived  under  any  modification 
whatever.  Their  successors,  writing  in  English,  imitated,  as  was 
natural,  such  models  as  were  popular  at  the  moment  in  England ; 
and  hence  so  much,  in  the  composition  of  the  songs,  that  is 
untrue  to  Ireland, — so  much  that  is  merely  meretricious  and 
artificial. 

Nevertheless,  all  circumstances  considered,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  Ireland  has  acquired,  already,  a  fine  stock  of  national  songs, 
many  of  which  are  worthy  of  that  noble  music  to  which  they  are 
wedded.  And  that  that  music  is  noble,  no  tasteful  reader  will 
be  disposed  to  deny.  Wilder,  more  rapid,  and,  as  a  rule,  more 
melancholy  than  the  ancient  music  of  Scotland,  the  Celtic  origin 
of  both  and  their  natural  affinity  are  so  evident,  that  the  war 
has  long  waxed  hot  and  furious  among  musical  critics,  not 
only  in  the  attempt  to  decide  which  ought  to  have  the  pre- 
eminence, but  also  as  to  which  of  the  two  nations  belong  a  mul- 
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tltade  of  admired  airs  of  disputed  nationality.  If  Ireland  has 
borrowed  some  melodies  from  Scotland^  it  is  pretty  clear  that 
Scotland  has  not  been  free  from  the  charge  of  borrowing  whole- 
sale without  acknowledgment.  Burns,  writing  to  Thomson  in 
1793,  says,  Your  Irish  airs  are  pretty,  but  they  are  downright 
Irish.  If  they  were  like  the  "  Banks  of  Banna/^  for  instance, 
though  really  Irish,  yet  in  the  Scottish  taste,  you  might  adopt 
them.'  The  poet  adds,  '  Since  you  are  so  fond  of  Irish  music, 
what  say  you  to  twenty-five  of  them  in  an  additional  number  ? 
We  could  easily  find  this  quantity  of  charming  airs ;  I  will  take 
care  that  you  shall  not  want  songs  ;  and  I  assure  you  you  would 
find  it  the  most  saleable  of  the  whole.'  That  the  practice  of 
adopting  Irish  airs,  and  setting  Scottish  words  to  them,  pre- 
vailed to  a  very  considerable  extent,  there  can  be  no  question. 
Three  years  after  Burns  made  this  suggestion  to  Thomson,  the 
latter,  v/riting  to  Burns,  says,  '  We  have  several  free-born 
Irishmen  on  the  Scottish  list,  but  they  are  now  naturalized,  and 
reckoned  our  own  good  subjects.'  He  adds,  '  Indeed,  we  have 
none  better.' 

Here  we  have  first  the  suggestion,  and  then  the  distinct 
admission  of  appropriation,  coupled  with  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  superiority  of  the  appropriated  Irish  airs  over  those  of 
Scotland,  by  two  such  competent  critics  as  Burns  and  Thomson. 
If  it  be  said  that  there  has  been  a  mutual  interchange  of  airs 
between  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  that  the  song- writers  of  Ire- 
land have  been  as  largely  indebted  to  the  music  of  Scotland,  as 
the  Scottish  lyrical  poets  have  been  to  that  of  Ireland,  such  an 
assertion  may  be  doubted.  For,  while  the  Scottish  dialect,  with 
but  slight  modifications,  has  existed  for  centuries,  the  English 
language — in  which  the  national  songs  of  Ireland  are  now 
written — is,  comparatively  at  least,  a  novel  language  in  the 
Emerald  Isle ;  and  though  it  has  now  been  almost  universally 
spoken  for  several  generations,  yet  the  social  disquietude  of  the 
country,  its  sudden  disruptions,  and  the  savage  fury  of  its  party  " 
enmities,  have  tended  to  prevent  that  rapid  development  of 
artistic  culture  which  is  observable  in  the  history  of  other 
nations  more  favourably  circumstanced.  On  the  supposition, 
therefore,  that  the  airs  of  the  two  countries  are  numerically  pro- 
portioned, it  is  evident  that  the  lyrical  writers  of  Ireland  cannot 
have  had  anything  like  so  strong  an  inducement  as  those  of 
Scotland  to  set  their  \vords  to  foreign  melodies.  Their  native 
country  was  already  rich  in  these,  allied  to  a  language  which 
was  rapidly  becoming  extinct.  What  they  had  to  do,  in  order 
to  win  a  name  for  themselves,  as  well  as  to  preserve  the  national 
music  from  falling  into  oblivion,  w^as  to  write  songs  which  their 
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fellow-countrymen  should  regard  as  worthy  of  that  high  alliance 
with  the  ancient  melodies  which  they  themselves  would  natu- 
rally seek  for  their  productions.  They  had  no  need  to  seek  for 
foreign  music  while  so  many  of  their  own  airs,  of  so  much  tender 
and  pathetic  beauty,  were  perishing  for  lack  of  words.  In  Scot- 
land, especially  of  late  years,  the  case  was  very  different.  There, 
bard  after  bard  had  snatched  the  national  melodies,  and  linked 
his  own  immortal  words  to  their  delicious  cadences. 

We  have  already  seen  how  Burns  and  Thomson,  to  enrich  the 
lyrical  fame  of  Scotland,  planned  and  executed  wholesale 
plunder  upon  the  minstrelsy  of  Ireland.  Doubtless,  many 
such  cases  of  premeditated  appropriation  have  occurred  which 
are  not  capable  of  being  so  palpably  manifested ;  but  many 
other  instances  of  unconscious  adoption  might  probably  be 
pointed  out.  Mr.  Lover  signalizes  one;  and  that  a  very 
notable  one  too. 

He  proves  that  the  beautiful  air  of  '  Lochaber '  is  Irish. 
Moore  claimed  it  for  Ireland,  and  wrote  his  song,  '  When  cold 
in  the  Earth/  to  this  fine  tune ;  but  added,  in  the  seventh  num- 
ber of  the  Irish  Melodies,  ^  Our  right  to  this  fine  air  (the 
"  Lochaber  "  of  the  Scotch)  will,  I  fear,  be  disputed.'  And  dis- 
puted it  has  been,  unquestionably.  Nevertheless,  it  is,  as  Mr. 
Lover  incontrovertibly  proves,  purely  Irish.  The  Scotch  lay 
claim  to  it  because  it  is  given  in  the  Tea-table  Miscellany  of 
Allan  Ramsay,  who  wrote  the  words  beginning  with,  '  Farewell 
to  Lochaber,  farewell  to  my  Jean,'  to  the  tune  of  'Lochaber  no 
more.'  But  Mr.  Lover  has  found  a  volume  in  the  British 
Museum,  bearing  the  title  of,  New  Poems,  Songs,  Prologues,  Epi- 
logues,  never  before  printed,  by  Thomas  Dvffett,  and  set  by  the 
most  eminent  Musicians  about  the  Town.  London,  1676  ;  which 
will  set  the  matter  at  rest  for  ever.  One  of  the  songs  in  this 
collection  is  entitled,  '  Since  Ccelia 's  my  Foe ; '  and  this  song, 
so  far  from  being  set  to  music  by  one  of  the  ^  eminent  musicians 
about  the  town,'  is  adapted  to  '  the  Irish  tune.'  Now  the  de- 
finite article  is,  in  this  instance,  significant,  rendering  the  infer- 
ence, as  Mr.  Lover  maintains,  almost  inevitable,  that  it  was  a 
melody  which  had  lately  been  introduced  from  Ireland,  of  which 
the  name  was  not  known,  and  it  was  therefore  recognised,  for 
want  of  a  better  title,  as  '  the  Irish  tune.' 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  Scottish  plea  is 
untenable.  In  the  Book  of  Scottish  Songs  it  is  stated  that 
the  original  name  of  '  Lochaber '  was  '  King  James's  March  to 
Ireland.'  Now  this  is  peculiarly  unfortunate,  so  far  as  the 
Scotch  claim  is  concerned;  inasmuch  as  James  did  not  visit 
Ireland  until  1688,  while  the  melody  was  already  admired  in 
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London  as  an  Irish  tune,  twelve  years  before  tlie  period  of  the 
visit,  and  continued  popular,  in  connexion  with  DufFett^s  song, 
for  fifty  years,  without  any  rival  claim  being  set  up  as  to  the 
nationality  of  the  music.  In  confirmation  of  the  mass  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  collected  by  Mr.  Lover,  is  a  passage  in 
Bunting's  Ancient  Music  of  Ireland,  published  at  Dublin  in 
1840,  and  written  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  the  song 
entitled,  ^  Since  Coelia^s  my  Foe.^  ^Another  eminent  harper  of  this 
period,"*  says  Bunting,  '  was  Miles  Beilly  of  Killincarra,  in  the 
county  of  Cavan,  born  about  1635.  He  was  universally  referred  to, 
by  the  harpers  at  Belfast,  as  the  composer  of  the  original  of 
*^  Lochaber.'^  The  air  is  supposed  to  have  been  carried  into  Scot- 
land by  Thomas  Connallon,  born  five  years  later  at  Cloonmahon  in 
the  county  of  Sligo.  O^Neill  calls  him  "  the  great  harper,^'  and 
states  that  he  attained  to  city  honours  (they  made  him,  as  I 
heard,  a  baillie,  or  kind  of  burgomaster)  in  Edinburgh,  where 
he  died.'  Here  is  the  name  of  the  composer  of  the  air  given, 
transmitted  through  a  succession  of  harpers.  According  to 
Bunting,  he  was  born  in  1635  ;  the  air  composed  by  him  was 
popular  in  London  about  thirty  years  afterwards;  and  its 
passage  into  Scotland  is  accounted  for  by  the  migration  of 
Connallon,  who  died  in  that  country. 

Doubtless  many  other  airs  have  been  transmitted  to  Scotland 
in  a  similar  manner.  It  is  only  natural  that  the  minstrels 
should  seek  a  land  where  their  gentle  art  was  highly  appre- 
ciated, while  in  their  own  country  the  horrors  of  war  and  inter- 
necine discord,  with  all  the  harsh  and  terrible  realities  which 
follow  in  the  wake  of  war,  made  men  indisposed  to  listen  to  the 
bard,  whose  function  it  is,  in  times  of  peace,  to  celebrate  the 
triumphs  of  his  country's  chieftains.  Ireland  had  no  triumphs 
to  celebrate ;  and,  therefore,  her  native  minstrelsy  carried  the 
wild  airs  of  a  passionate  and  musical  people  to  a  country  where 
they  might  pour  them  into  the  ears  of  a  sympathizing  audience. 

Mr.  Lover  betrays  a  very  reasonable  indignation  against  the 
Scotch  publishers,  for  their  wholesale  appropriation  of  Irish  airs 
without  acknowledgment.  The  '  Banks  of  Banna,'  almost  as 
notoriously  Irish  as  St.  Patrick's  Day,'  is  published  in  Wood's 
Songs  of  Scotland,  1851,  with  a  note,  saying  that  ^the  air  has 
been  sometimes  claimed  as  Irish.'  It  is  nearly  a  century  since 
the  Plon.  George  Ogle  wrote  the  song  beginning,  '  Shepherds,  I 
have  lost  my  love,'  to  the  tune  of  '  Banks  of  Banna ; '  and 
Burns,  writing  in  1793  to  Thomson,  says,  ^You  are  quite 
right  in  inserting  the  last  five  (airs)  in  your  list,  though  they 
are  certainly  Irish.  "  Shepherds,  I  have  lost  my  love," 
("  Banks  of  Banna,")  is,  to  me,  a  heavenly  air.    What  would 
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you  think  of  a  set  of  Scottish  verses  to  it  ? '  The  Scottish 
verses  were  written,  but  they  were  found  inadmissible.  The 
reader  may  guess  why,  when  we  state  that  the  song  to  this 
*  heavenly  air '  began  in  this  earthly  manner  : — 

'  Yestreen  1  got  a  pint  of  wine, 
A  place  where  body  saw  na ; 
Yestreen  lay  on  this  breast  of  mine 
The  gowden  locks  of  Anna.' 

Well  may  Mr.  Lover  exclaim  in  the  presence  of  such  a  carnal 
appreciation  of  the  celestial,  '  It  is  surprising  how  Burns  could 
have  written  such  trash.^  The  failure  of  Burns  did  not  prevent 
George  Thomson  himself  from  making  the  attempt  to  appro- 
priate the  '  Banks  of  Banna.^  Accordingly,  in  this  case,  he 
wrote  verses  of  his  own,  which  Mr.  Lover  designates  as  '  mere 
jingle '  but  which,  we  imagine,  our  readers  would  characterize  as 
something  worse.    Mr.  Thomson's  first  stanza  runs  as  follows  : — 

*  Dearest  Anna,  grieve  not  so, 

Tho'  we  're  doomed  this  hour  to  part ; 
Fortune  long  hath  proved  my  foe, 
But  never  can  subdue  my  heart. 

Forced  to  distant  climes  I  fly, — 

Climes  where  gold  and  diamo7ids  grow  ; 

For  thee  to  toil,  for  thee  to  sigh. 

Till  that  blest  day  which  seals  my  vow.' 

Of  course,  this  would  never  do ;  and  the  attempt  to  adapt 
Scottish  words  to  an  Irish  air  having  failed,  first  in  1793,  and 
then  in  1824,  the  publisher  of  1851  gets  over  the  difficulty  by 
appropriating  the  Irish  song  altogether,  both  words  and  music ; 
and  adds  to  the  affront  by  saying,  that  ^the  air  has  been 
sometimes  claimed  as  Irish. ^    This  is,  assuredly,  too  bad  ! 

It  is  under  the  head  of  Convivial  and  Comic  Songs,  that  the 
Hibernian  character  of  Mr.  Lover's  collection  shows  to  greatest 
advantage.  Mr.  Lover  himself  contributes  many  of  the  most 
delicate  little  pieces  of  Irish  humour  and  wit  to  this  department. 
The  names  of  William  Carleton,  Charles  Lever,  J.  F.  Waller, 
Gerald  Griffin,  and  Thomas  Davis,  Lady  Morgan,  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  and  the  several  members  of  the  Sheridan  family,  both 
male  and  female,  share  the  greater  part  of  Mr.  Lover's  collec- 
tion among  them.  Mrs.  Downing  also,  under  the  head  of 
Patriotic  and  Military  Songs,  contributes  some  excellent 
pieces,  the  noblest  and  most  national  of  which  is  '^The  Grave 
of  Mac  Caura/  But  as  fun  is  the  life  of  an  Irishman,  so  is  it 
the  life  of  this  volume  ;  and  the  fun  is  here  unquestionably 
Irish.    Mr.  Lover  has  wisely  abstained  from  publishing  a  mul- 
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titude  of  songs  which  have  passed  muster  as  Irish  for  a  long 
series  of  years^  for  no  other  reason  than  because  they  con- 
sisted of  uproarious  nonsense,  written  in  what  was  supposed  to 
be  the  Irish  brogue.  Now,  however  mad  the  Irishman  may 
wax  in  his  mirth,  it  is  never  unmeaning;  there  is  method  in 
his  madness ;  and,  therefore,  the  absurdities  attributed  to  him 
in  his  convivial  moments,  are  a  libel  on  his  genuine  character. 
He  is  a  singular  and  grotesque  compound,  certainly,  but  he  is  not  a 
monster.  His  loudest  laugh  has  tones  of  tenderness  in  it,  and  his 
very  tears  are  not  without  a  merry  twinkle.  In  the  court-house,  at 
chapel,  by  the  bed-side  of  a  dearly  loved  friend,  poor  '  Pat '  can- 
not resist  a  joke.  Generally  speaking,  however,  his  jokes  are 
not  coarse.  And  yet,  even  Irish  writers  had  got  into  the  habit 
of  maligning  the  Irish  character  by  attributing  to  it  coarseness 
as  one  of  its  characteristics.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  Mr. 
Lover  has  exercised  a  wise  discretion  in  this  department,  by 
steadily  refusing  admission  to  the  expletive  oaths,  the  ^  whack 
fol  de  rols,^  the  ^hurroos,  pigs,  praties,  brogues,  jewels,  jays, 
and  shillelahs,^  which  were  formerly  thought  indispensable  re- 
quisites in  representing  Irish  humour. 

The  convivial  songs  selected  by  Mr.  Lover  are  generally  very 
good,  and  free  from  anything,  except  their  conviviality,  to 
which  serious  exceptions  can  be  taken  and  they  celebrate  the 
glories  of  whiskey,  and  disparage  the  claims  of  wine.  Some  of 
the  comic  songs  are  exceedingly  graphic,  and  give  faithful 
pictures  of  the  households  of  the  peasantry.  In  the  following 
verses,  which  exhibit  a  lover's  property-attractions,  the  reader 
may  see  what  furniture  is  thought  sufficient  for  the  home  of  the 
Irish  peasant : — 

'  First  a  nate  feather  bed,  and  a  four-posted  stead, 

A  bolster,  quilt,  blankets,  and  sheets  too, 
A  straw  curtain,  one  side  to  the  rafters  well  tied, 

And  a  purty  dale  board  at  our  feet  too ; 
In  one  corner  some  meal,  in  another  a  pail 

Of  sweet  milk,  and  roll'd  butter  hard  by  it. 
Some  salt  in  a  barrel,  and,  for  fear  we  should  quarrel, 

Some  whiskey  to  keep  us  both  quiet. 

'  Four  knives  and  four  forks,  four  bottles  and  corks, 

Six  plates,  spoons,  and  two  pewter  dishes, 
Salt  butter  a  store,  and  salt  herrings  galore, 

With  good  praties  as  much  as  she  wishes ; 
Two  pots  and  a  griddle,  a  sieve  and  a  riddle, 

A  slote  for  a  tongs  to  bring  fire  on, 
A  pair  of  pot-hooks,  and  two  little  crooks 

To  hang  up  the  salt  box  and  gridiron. 
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'  Three  noggins,  three  mugs,  a  bowl,  and  two  jugs, 

A  crock,  and  a  pan  something  lesser, 
A  nate  looking-glass,  to  dress  at  for  mass, 

Nail'd  up  to  a  clean  little  dresser ; 
Some  starch  and  some  blue,  in  two  papers  for  you, 

An  iron  and  holder  to  hold  it, 
A  beetle  to  whack,  and  a  stick  horse's  back, 

To  dry  your  cap  on  'fore  you  fold  it. 

*  Some  onions  and  eggs  in  two  little  kegs, 

A  kish  wherein  plent}'-  of  turf  is, 
A  spade  and  grifaun,  to  dig  up  the  lawn, 

And  some  manure  to  cover  the  murphies ; 
A  dog  and  two  cats  to  run  after  the  rats, 

A  cock  for  a  clock,  to  give  warning, 
A  plough  and  a  sow,  and  a  nate  Kerry  cow, 

To  give  milk  for  your  tea  in  the  morning.* 

'  Father  Prout/  to  the  air  of  '  Groves  of  Blarney/  contributes 
a  song  entitled  ^  The  Town  of  Passage/  in  which  the  following 
truthful  passage  occurs  :  — 

*  Mud  cabins  swarm  in 
This  place  so  charmin', 
With  sailors'  garments 

Hung  out  to  dry  ; 
And  each  abode  is 
Snug  and  commodious. 
With  pigs  melodious. 

In  their  straw-built  sty. 

"T  is  there  the  turf  is. 
And  lots  of  murphies, 
Dead  sprats  and  herrings. 

And  oyster-shells ; 
Nor  any  lack,  oh  ! 
Of  good  tobacco, 
Though  what  is  smuggled 

By  far  excels.' 

'Barney  Brallaghan's  Courtship^  is  full  of  Irish  pleasantry, 
while  '  Bumper,  Squire  Jones/  a  fine  song  written  to  Carolan's 
air,  is  extremely  popular.  The  same  may  be  said  of  '  Garry- 
owen,^  which,  after  '  St.  Patrick^s  Day,^  is  the  most  popular 
national  air  of  Ireland.  We  might  instance  many  other  pieces 
of  almost  equal  merit,  in  which  the  sportive  Irish  heart  frolics 
in  wit  and  humour,  and  turns  the  very  accidents  of  misfortune 
and  poverty  into  irresistible  fun  and  drollery. 

The  other  departments  of  Mr.  Lover^s  volume  may  be  dis- 
patched in  a  few  sentences.    In  the  Moral,  Sentimental,  and 
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Satirical  Songs  we  have  several  good  pieces,  such  as  '  Old 
Times/  'The  Bells  of  Shandon/  and  'Waiting  for  the  May/ 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Lover  has  good  reason  to  lament  the  absence 
of  many  of  Moore's  sentimental  effusions.  The  Patrifjtic  and 
Military  Songs  include  two  such  admirable  pieces  as  Wolfe's 
'Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore/  and  CampbeiPs  'To  the  Battle, 
Men  of  Erin/  (which  is  sung  to  the  air  of  '  Beside  a  Rock/) 
besides  a  multitude  of  others  only  little  inferior  to  them  in 
lyrical  fire  and  vehement  patriotism.  Among  the  Historical 
and  Political  Songs, 'The  Blackbird/  'The  White  Cockade/ 
'The  Siege  of  Carrickfergus/  and  '  Kathaleen  Ny-Houlahan/ 
strike  us  as  the  best.  The  finest  songs  among  the  miscellaneous 
pieces  are,  beyond  question,  Ferguson's  '  P^orging  of  the 
Anchor '  and  Waller's  '  First  Cuckoo  in  Spring ;'  but,  besides 
these,  there  are  many  others  of  considerable  merit,  such  as 
Cherry's  'Tom  Moody,'  'The  Bay  of  Biscay,' — universally 
known, — '  Leading  the  Calves,'  and  the  '  Rakes  of  Mallow/ 
Mr.  Lover  admits  the  measureless  superiority  of  the  English 
sea  songs  over  those  of  Ireland  and  Scotland ;  and  accounts  for 
the  absence  of  sections  devoted  to  pastoral  poetry  in  his  own 
volume  thus :  He  says,  that  on  examination  he  discovered  that 
much  of  the  pastoral  poetry  of  England  arose  out  of  the  fashion 
that  sprang  up,  at  one  time,  in  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  to 
affect  the  rural ;  '  when  city  gallants  made  love  under  the  names 
of  Corydon  and  Amintor  to  their  Sylvias  and  Daphnes ;  Kings 
and  Queens  were  represented  on  canvass  as  Endymions  and 
Dianas ;  while  dukes  and  duchesses  took  the  humbler  forms  of 
shepherds  and  shepherdesses.'  This  may  be  to  a  certain  extent 
true,  but  the  merit  of  the  '  discovery '  certainly  does  not  apper- 
tain to  Mr.  Lover.  Besides,  the  species  of  poetry  that  owes  its 
cultivation  to  the  affectations  of  fashion  has  generally  little 
merit ;  and  what  is  beautiful  in  the  pastoral  poetry  of  England 
must  be  traced  to  a  more  genuine  source,  namely,  to  that  truly 
English  love  of  nature  which  foreigners  have  remarked  with 
envy  and  admiration. 

Mr.  Lover  introduces  a  number  of  his  own  songs  into  this 
collection.  There  is  no  impropriety,  we  conceive,  in  the  editor 
thus  taking  to  himself  an  honourable  place  amongst  the  Irish 
melodists.  The  author  of  '  Molly  Bawn '  and  '  The  Angel's 
Whisper,'  of  '  Larry  O'Gaff '  and  '  The  low-backed  Car,'  is  per- 
haps the  most  popular  interpreter  of  Irish  sentiment  and  Irish 
fun  now  living,  excepting  always  the  author  of  Harry  Lorrequer. 
'  Fisherman '  is  a  lyric  of  the  greatest  beauty  in  a  style  which 
Mr.  Lover  has  only  rarely  attempted. 

The  annotations  of  this  volume  are  by  no  means  the  least 
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interesting  part  of  it.  They  evince  considerable  learning,  and 
an  amiable  desire  on  the  part  of  the  editor  to  do  justice  to  the 
merits  of  his  distinguished  countrymen.  With  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  trifling  errors, — as  where  Irish  Johnstone  is  called 
'  Johnson/ — we  have  nowhere  observed  signs  of  incompetence  or 
carelessness  in  the  execution  of  his  novel  editorial  duties. 


Art.  III. — I.  The  English  Language.     By  R.  G.  Latham, 
M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.    Walton  and  Maberly.  1855. 

2.  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.    Vol.  X.   Art.  Grammar.  Eighth 
Edition.    Edinburgh:  A.  and  C.  Black.  1856. 

3.  'Shall'  and 'Will.'    By  Sir  E.  Head.    London:  Murray. 
1856. 

In  England,  grammar  appears  to  be  deemed  a  study  neces- 
sary only  for  children.  There  have  been  plenty  of  school 
grammars  ever  since  the  days  of  Lindiey  Murray  ;  but  we  do  not 
recollect  a  single  treatise  of  higher  pretensions,  elucidating  the 
peculiar  construction  of  the  English  language,  with  a  view  to 
practical  accuracy.  The  proprietors  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  in  bringing  out  the  eighth  edition  of  that  work,  had 
a  fine  opportunity  for  laying  down  the  recognised  principles  of 
all  cultivated  language,  and  then  marking  the  peculiar  features 
of  our  own,  and  the  progress  we  have  been  making  in  accuracy 
or  othervv^ise  during  the  last  two  or  three  centuries ;  instead  of 
which,  they  have  reprinted  the  puerile  treatise  which  appeared 
in  a  former  edition, — a  mere  accidence,  containing  little  besides 
an  account  of  the  nature  and  functions  of  the  various  parts  of 
speech,  with  an  examination  of  some  of  their  inflections  in  Latin 
and  English. 

Mr.  Latham^s  treatise  on  the  English  language^  in  which 
its  etymology  and  history  are  viewed  in  relation  to  the  other 
Teutonic  dialects  of  Europe,  is  in  pleasing  contrast  with  all 
attempts  at  squaring  our  vernacular  by  the  Pelasgic  models ; 
but  it  is  like  that  of  the  Encyclopaedia  in  this  respect,  that  it 
is  chiefly  an  examination  of  accidence,  and  scarcely  touches 
those  principles  of  arrangement,  concord,  and  government, 
which  come  into  requisition  in  the  practical  use  of  language. 

It  cannot  be  maintained  that  such  a  treatise  is  unnecessary. 
To  any  one  who  has  strictly  examined  the  mechanism  of 
English,  it  must  be  obvious  that  its  syntactical  principles  have 
never  been  fully  elucidated,  that  many  of  its  idioms  have 
almost  wholly  escaped  our  popular  grammarians,  and  that  there 
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are  discoveries  yet  to  l^e  made^  wlucli  will  tax  hotli  the  industry 
and  the  ingenuity  of  our  most  accomplished  philologists. 
Pedantry^  taking  advantage  of  this  state  of  matters,  is  every 
now  and  then  striving  to  thrust  upon  us  some  awkward  locution 
which  no  one  seems  to  knov/  how  to  repel;  and  so  the  very 
liberty  in  which  we  have  indulged,  of  neglecting  to  ascertain 
and  abide  by  any  fixed  principles  in  the  use  of  our  vernacular, 
sometimes  issues  in  our  being  brought  into  bondage  to  rules 
which  we  need  not  have  acknowledged.  In  the  following  pages 
we  propose  to  glance  at  a  few  of  those  points  in  which,  the 
theory  not  being  satisfactorily  ascertained,  the  usage  is 
uncertain  and  often  faulty. 

Shall  and  v/ill  have  not  inaptly  been  termed,  *^the  great7 
shibboleth  of  modern  English  speech.'    The  natives  of  south 
Britain  have,  in  the  course  of  ages,  arrived  at  a  tacit  under- 
standing with  each  other,  as  to  the  precise  circumstances  under 
which  ^wilP  is  not  to  include  any  notion  of  volition,  and 
'  shall '  is  to  convey  no  idea  of  obligation.     But  they  have 
taken  no  adequate  pains  to  explain  to  others  the  principles 
on  which  they  proceed ;  and  these  principles  are  so  subtle,  and 
the  application  of  them  involved  in  so  much  nicety,  that  not 
only  are  foreigners  continually  at  fault,  but  the  Scotch,  the 
Irish,  and  the  Americans,  who  claim  English  as  their  mother 
tongue,  confess  themselves  puzzled  by  the  intricacy  of  our 
usage.    Our  friends  in  the  north,  represented  by  a  writer  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,"^  pronounce  it  a  '  most  unlearnable  system  of 
speaking;  one  of  the  most  capricious  and  inconsistent  of  all 
imaginable  irregularities;  at  variance  not  less  with  originals- 
etymology  than  with  former  usage,  and  substantially  with  itself..^^ 
The  Scotch,  as  a  nation,  may  be  said  to  know  no  sign  of  thQ.' 
future  but  Svill:'  among  the  rustic   population  ^  shall' 
scarcely  ever  heard  ;  while  those  of  the  better  classes  who  hav^ 
become  acquainted  with  it  through  English  society  and  literac^ 
ture  use  it  comparatively  little,  and  that  with  diffidence  and^ 
uncertainty,  resulting  in  frequent  mistake.    Among  the  Anglo- 
Irish,  the  vulgar  tendency  is  to  the  too  frequent  use  of  '  shall ;' 
but  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  of 
Scottish  descent,  '  will '  prevails  as  in  the  mother  country,  and 
from  this  mixture  arises  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  and  variety. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  some  parts,  at  least,  of  Am. erica ;  the 
causes  probably  being  similar.     In  England  alone  the  usage 
appears  to  be  uniform  and  familiar. 


*  Vol.  xlvii.,  p.  492. 
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Doubtless^  one  cause  of  this  diversity,  at  least  among  the 
educated  classes,  is,  that  so  little  has  been  done  to  elucidate  the 
idiom  of  '  shall  ^  and  ^  will/  Pure-bred  Englishmen  seem  to 
have  some  common  instinct  about  it,  and  the  educated  among 
them  generally  believe  that  there  is  an  easy  rule  on  the  subject, 
but  are  at  fault,  notwithstanding,  whenever  they  attempt  to 
explain  its  application.  Our  grammarians  have,  for  the  most 
part,  ignored  it,  as  none  of  their  business.  Richard  Cobbett 
says,  that  '  the  respective  uses  of  these  words  are  as  well  known 
to  us  all,  as  the  use  of  our  teeth  and  our  noses ;  and  to  misapply 
them  argues  not  only  a  deficiency  in  the  reasoning  faculties,  but 
almost  a  deficiency  in  instinctive  discrimination.^  Dr.  Wallis, 
the  Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry  at  Oxford,  who  wrote  in 
Latin  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  laid  it  down 
that  ^  will '  in  the  first  person  promises  or  threatens,  in  the 
second  and  third  only  foretells  ;  and  ^  shall,'  on  the  contrary, 
in  the  first  person  simply  foretells,  in  the  second  and  third 
promises,  commands,  or  threatens.  But  he  makes  no  attempt 
to  explain  this  seeming  anomaly,  and  consequently  affords  no 
clue  to  the  usages  in  interrogative  and  dependent  sentences, 
where  chiefly  the  niceties  in  shades  of  different  meaning  appear. 
Dr.  Johnson  omits  the  subject  in  his  Grammar,  and  gives  in  his 
Dictionary  little  more  than  a  repetition  of  Wallis's  rule ;  which 
is  also  pretty  nearly  all  that  Lindley_J^[urray,  who,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  an  Americair,  could  find  to  say  on  the  point. 

The  article  above  alluded  to,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  seems 
to  have  roused  the  spirit  of  Englishmen  to  explain  and  vindi- 
cate their  native  idiom.  Foremost  on  the  field  was  Archdeacon 
Hare,  who,  writing  in  the  Philological  Museum  on  the  subject 
of  Greek  verbs,  and  remarking  that  many  of  them  have  a 
passive  or  middle  form  of  the  future,  answering  to  an  active 
present,  takes  occasion  to  advert  to  our  English  use  of  ^  shall ' 
and  ^  will '  for  expressing  time  to  come.  He  says,  '  This  was 
one  of  the  artifices  to  which  the  genius  of  the  Greek  language 
had  recourse  to  avoid  speaking  presumptuously  of  the  future ; 
for  there  is  an  awful,  irrepressible,  and  almost  instinctive  con- 
sciousness of  the  uncertainty  of  the  future,  and  of  our  own 
powerlessness  over  it,  which  in  all  cultivated  languages  has 
silently  and  imperceptibly  modified  the  modes  of  expression 
with  regard  to  it ;  and  from  a  double  kind  of  litotes,  the  one 
belonging  to  human  nature  generally,  the  other  imposed  by 
good  breeding  on  the  individual,  and  urging  him  to  veil  the 
manifestations  of  his  will,  we  are  induced  to  frame  all  sorts  of 
shifts  for  the  sake  of  speaking  with  becoming  modesty.'  And 
again  :  '  Our  own  language  supplies  us  with  an  exact  parallel  to 
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the  middle  future  of  the  Greek ;  indeed,  this  is  the  only  way  of 
accounting  for  the  singular  mixture  of  the  two  verbs  shall  ^' 
and  "  will "  by  which  we  express  the  future.  When  speaking  in 
the  first  person,  we  speak  submissively ;  when  speaking  to  or  of 
another,  we  speak  courteously.  In  our  older  writers,  for  in- 
stance in  our  translation  of  the  Bible,  shall is  applied  to  all 
the  three  persons :  we  had  not  reached  that  stage  of  politeness 
which  shrinks  from  the  appearance  even  of  speaking  conipul- 
sorily  of  another.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Scotch  use  "  will "  in 
the  first  person ;  that  is,  as  a  nation  they  have  not  acquired  that 
particular  shade  of  good  breeding  which  shrinks  from  thrusting 
itself  forward.^ 

These  observations  of  the  archdeacon  elicited  some  strictures 
from  Professor  De  Morgan  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Philo- 
logical Society.  He  says  that  Dr.  Harems  usus  ethicus  is  taken 
from  the  brighter  side  of  human  nature ;  that  it  explains  ^  I 
shall,  thou  wilt,'  but  not  ^  I  will,  thou  shalt : '  he  then  offers  a 
theory  deduced  from  the  darker  side,  arid  propounded  in  the 
somewhat  darkening  style  of  modern  German  metaphysics. 
There  may  be  some  very  correct  ideas  couched  in  his  abstruse 
propositions  about  the  ego  and  the  non-ego ;  and  the  disposition 
of  man  to  think  of  his  own  volition  in  the  category  of  compel- 
ling or  non-compelling,  and  of  another  man's  in  the  category  of 
restrained  or  non-restrained ;  and  then  the  suppression  of  refer- 
ence to  the  will  of  the  non-ego  being  likely  to  infer  restraint 
produced  by  the  predominant  will  of  the  ego.  But  it  is  a  theo- 
rizing which  at  best  does  nothing  to  help  the  practice. 

Finally,  about  two  years  ago.  Sir  Edmund  Head,  adopting 
the  views  of  Archdeacon  Hare,  sent  forth  a  little  volume  which 
he  has  since  allowed  to  get  out  of  print,  intending,  as  it  is 
understood,  to  digest  his  ideas  somewhat  what  more  perfectly 
before  presenting  them  to  the  public  in  a  second  edition. 
Much  as  we  should  desire  to  see  his  thoughts  matured  and 
systematically  arranged,  we  must  regret  that  for  the  present  the 
best  thing  that  has  appeared  on  the  subject  has  also  disappeared. 
Sir  Edmund  Head's  view  is,  that  '  shall '  was  the  original  aux- 
iliary to  denote  the  pure  future,  and  that  '  will '  was  introduced 
with  the  second  and  third  persons,  according  to  the  theory  of 
Archdeacon  Hare,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  speaking  cora- 
pulsorily  of  others.  He  regards  it  as  'a  sort  of  interloper^ 
never  to  be  employed  except  when  '  shall '  w^ould  wear  the 
appearance  of  discourtesy  ;  and  in  this  way  he  accounts  for 
'  He  will  die,'  and  '  He  says  he  shall  die ; '  the  expression  '  He 
says '  excluding  the  possibility  of  compulsion  on  the  part  of  the 
speaker.    It  is  to  be  feared  that^  however  correct  the  principle. 
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so  far  as  it  goes,  it  will  scarcely  be  deemed  to  afford  an  in- 
fallible guide  in  all  cases.  For  instance,  if  we  say,  '  I  hope  he 
shall  not  die,'  we  feel  this  is  incorrect ;  and  yet  the  words,  '  I 
hope,'  exclude  the  control  of  the  speaker.  Moreover,  what 
sounds  uncourteous  to  an  Englishman's  ears  may  convey  no 
such  impression  to  a  foreigner,  and  there  seems  a  necessity  for 
deciding  under  what  circumstances  a  ^  shall '  must  be  held  as 
conveying  the  idea  of  compulsion.  Another  mistake,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  lies  in  this  author's  insisting  that  the  simi)le 
notion  of  futurity  must  be  isolated,  and  separated  from  the 
shades  of  meaning  involved  in  '  shall '  and  '  will.'  He  sets 
aside  De  Morgan's  theory,  by  laying  it  down  that  /  will,  thou 
shall,  is  not  a  future  at  all ;  that  the  true  future  is  '  shall '  in 
the  first  person,  and  '  will '  in  the  second  and  third,  and  that 
whenever  this  is  departed  from,  these  v/ords  cease  to  be  properly 
auxiliaries,  and  resume  their  own  specific  meaning  of  obligation 
or  volition,  as  the  case  may  be.  But  this  seems  inconsistent 
with  the  former  position,  that  shall '  is  to  be  used  as  a  pure 
future  auxiliary,  whenever  there  are  any  terms  in  the  sentence 
which  exclude  the  idea  of  compulsion,  or,  as  he  expresses  it, 
^  serve  as  a  loop-hole  to  avoid  discourtesy.' 

In  truth,  we  ])egin  to  apprehend  that  it  is  not  a  very  grateful 
task  to  examine  this  subject,  because  most  of  those  people  who 
experience  no  difficulty  in  the  practice,  conclude  that  there  is 
no  intricacy  about  the  theory ;  while  those  who  are  conscious  of 
difficulty  and  uncertainty,  are  anxious  to  lay  hold  of  some  easy 
general  maxim  applicable  to  all  cases,  and  are  disposed  to  be 
impatient  of  complicated  rules  and  nice  distinctions.  Vv'e  shall 
deem  ourselves  happy,  if  we  succeed  in  throwing  around  the 
subject  such  a  degree  of  interest,  as  to  compensate  the  reader 
for  the  amount  of  attention  which  it  certainly  demands. 

All  the  languages  belonging  to  the  Romance  family  are 
possessed  of  terminational  inflexions  to  indicate  future  time, 
while  those  of  the  Teutonic  stock  are  destitute  of  this  pro- 
vision, and  mark  the  future  by  auxiliaries.  ^[Poubtless  those 
which  v/e  call  '  auxiliaries '  were  originally  verbs  having  a 
distinct  and  independent  signification ;  but  it  is  historically 
clear  that  in  passing  into  auxiliaries  they  modified  or  lost  a  part 
of  their  meaning.^>  This  is  easily  perceived  in  the  words  '  have ' 
and  '  had,'  which  absolutely  convey  the  idea  of  possession,  but 
as  auxiliaries  only  denote  past  time.  Grimm  reckons  thirteen 
verbs  in  Gothic,  most  of  which  at  a  very  early  period  underwent 
this  process  of  casting  oft'  their  special  sense  and  acquiring  an 
auxiliary  character.     '  Shall '  is  obviously  from  the  Gothic 
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skalan,  to  owe  [  —  debere)  through  the  Anglo-Saxon  scealan ; 
and  there  occurs  in  Chaucer^s  Court  oj  Love  a  remarkable  and 
perhaps  unique  example  of  its  use  as  an  independent  verb  :  '  By 
the  faith^  shall J^o  God/  '  AVilP  (Saxon  'willan,  Gothic  wily  an) 
was  at  no  distant  period  in  good  use  as  a  principal  verb  sig- 
nifying volition  :  '  He  can  walk  if  he  wills  it/  The  diffi- 
culties and  delicacies  about  the  uses  of  these  verbs  arise  from 
the  fact  that  in  their  auxiliary  capacity  they  retain  their  primi- 
tive sense  in  some  circumstances  and  not  in  others.  Hence 
there  are  in  English  two  distinct  futures,  the  one  strong,  the 
other  weak ;  the  one  announcing  the  future  in  connexion  with 
the  assertion  of  a  certain  power  over  it,  the  other  in  the  tone 
of  pure  prediction. 

If  the  speaker  would  express  his  determination  in  connexion 
with  the  future,  he  uses  ^wilP  in  the  first  person,  and  ^shalP 
in  the  second  and  third.    Thus  he  says, — 

'  1  ivill,  We  idll, 

Thou  shalt.  You  shall, 

He  shall,  They  shall: 

The  coiTesponding  interrogative  forms  are,  ^  JVilt  thou?  shall 
I?  shall  he?'  &c. 

The  reason  on  which  this  proceeds  is  obvious.  A  man  deter- 
mines to  perform  an  action  :  '  I  will  pursue ;  I  will  overtake ;  I 
tvill  divide  the  spoil ; '  and  the  announcement  of  that  determina- 
tion becomes  equivalent  to  the  declaration  of  a  future  fact.  The 
same  holds  good  if  he  proclaims  his  will  or  determination  con- 
cerning another,  when  he  has  power  to  enforce  that  will :  '  Thou 
shall  surely  die.^  Hence  will  in  the  first  person,  and  shall  in 
the  second  and  third,  constitute  logically,  if  not  historically,  the 
earliest  form  of  a  future  tense.  The  two  auxiliaries  retaining 
their  original  meaning  of  volition  and  obligation  respectively, 
the  speaker  proclaims  resolution  for  himself  and  compulsion  for 
others ;  or  he  inquires  what  determination  the  person  addressed 
has  formed  for  himself,  and  what  destiny  or  obligation  he  has  in 
view  for  those  who  are  in  his  power.  It  cannot  be  said  of  these 
forms  that  they  do  not  constitute,  properly  speaking,  a  future 
tense,  and  that  shall  and  will  in  these  cases  are  not  auxiliaries, 
but  independent  verbs  of  compulsion  and  volition.  They  express 
time  in  combination  with  those  ideas,  and,  notwithstanding  this 
combination,  must  be  translated  into  all  the  Romance  languages 
by  employing  the  future  forms ;  thus :  Je  viendrai,  tu  viendras. 
To  express  volition  and  obligation  apart  from  future  time,  we 
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say,  '  I  wish  to  go/  '  Thou  oughtest  to  go/  corresponding  with, 
Je  veux  venir,  Tu  dois  venir. 

It  is  a  somewhat  different  process  when  the  human  mind 
apprehends  the  future  from  a  consideration  of  causes  without 
itself ;  as  did  the  youthful  Bethlehemite,  when,  perceiving  the  in- 
veterate jealousy  of  a  powerful  monarch,  he  exclaimed,  '  I  shall 
one  day  perish  by  the  hand  of  Saul,^  where  ^shalP  expresses 
mere  future  time.  But  recognising  such  a  destiny  as  hanging 
over  another,  he  could  not  use  this  auxiliary,  because  it  was 
already  appropriated  to  express  the  will  of  the  speaker,  and 
thence  might  arise  confusion ;  such  confusion  as  our  translators 
have  introduced  into  the  passage,  '  Behold,  I  send  unto  you 
prophets,  and  wise  men,  and  scribes ;  and  some  of  them  ye  shall 
kill  and  crucify/  Some  other  term  was  needed  and  '  will,' 
being  already  in  use  as  a  future  auxiliary,  was  gradually  pressed 
into  this  service ;  being  obliged,  however,  to  lay  aside  its  deter- 
minative meaning,  and  become  merely  a  sign  of  the  future. 
This  is  no  more  than  what  has  happened  to  other  words.  For 
instance,  the  verb  '  to  '  conveys  the  idea  of  locomotion,  and  a 
man  says  he  is  going  to  market  when  he  is  in  the  act  of  travelling 
thither;  but  the  same  expression  is  used  to  signify  futurity 
without  locomotion,  and  we  say  we  are  going  to  do  a  thing 
simply  to  convey  our  intention  of  doing  it.  In  this  way  '  will ' 
came  to  be  used  in  the  second  and  third  persons  to  signify 
futurity  without  volition,  because  '  shall '  was  understood  to 
convey  compulsion  on  the  part  of  the  speaker.  Therefore  we 
not  only  say,  '  He  will  go  to  town,'  without  making  it  distinctly 
appear  whether  he  has  himself  planned  the  arrangement ;  but 
we  say,  ^  He  will  be  drowned,'  without  the  least  danger  of  being 
understood  to  indicate  his  resolution  to  incur  such  an  evil. 
Hence  the  weak  or  merely  predictive  future  is, — 

I  shall,  We  shall,  ^ 

Thou  wilt,  You  will,  j 

He  will,  They  will,  q 

which  so  sorely  puzzles  foreigners.  They  understand  one  saying, 
'  I  shall  die,'  foreseeing  a  destiny  which  he  does  not  choose ;  but 
they  do  not  comprehend  why  one  says,  '  You  will  die,'  when  the 
will  does  not  go  with  the  destiny,  but  against  it.  The  only 
apology  that  can  be  made  for  this  apparently  anomalous  use  of 
'  will '  is,  that  it  was  necessary  to  choose  between  the  two 
auxiliaries ;  and  to  the  English  mind  there  appeared  less  awk- 
wardness in  leaving  it  uncertain  whether  the  fact  announced  is  a 
man's  will  or  his  fate,  than  in  announcing  his  fate  in  terms 
which  imply  that  it  is  our  own  will  and  appointment  concerning 
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him.  Whatever  the  reason  may  be,  the  well  understood  fact  is, 
that '  will  ^  does  not  necessarily  convey  any  idea  of  volition,  when 
used  absolutely  in  the  second  and  third  persons.  It  is  our 
idiomatic  mode  of  expressing  the  future  of  another,  when  we 
would  not  at  the  same  time  assert  any  control  over  it. 

We  thus  get  at  the  general  principle,  that  '  shall '  never 
conveys  the  determination  of  its  own  nominative,  and  that  '■  will ' 
is  used  for  this  purpose  in  all  the  persons,  and  also  for  mere  pre- 
diction in  the  second  and  third.  It  is  here  to  be  remarked, 
however,  that  there  is  now  in  established  use  an  elegant 
resulting  from  the  employment  of  the  modest  tone  of  prediction, 
even  where  intention  is  to  be  conveyed.  A  public  speaker  who 
says,  *^I  shall  explain  this  as  clearly  as  possible,'  conveys  a 
modest  promise ;  a  teacher  who  says :  '  You  will  learn  that 
lesson  thoroughly,'  gently  hints  a  command.  Still  the  principle 
holds  good,  that  the  other  is  the  form  for  conveying  the  will  of 
the  speaker ;  it  is  used  whenever  a  promise  or  resolution  is  to  be 
conveyed  with  any  emphasis,  and  the  courtesy  implied  in  the 
opposite  form  depends  on  the  circumstance  that  it  is  an  employ- 
ment of  the  tone  of  mere  prediction.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
poets  are  privileged  to  use  the  strong  future  in  cases  where  it 
would  be  inadmissible  in  prose. 

*  A  few  short  years,  and  then  these  sounds  shall  hail 
The  day  again.' — Rogers. 

*  The  sun  himself  shall  die,  and  ancient  night 
Again  involve  the  desolate  abyss  ; 

The  stars  shall  fade  away,  the  sun  himself 

Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  sink  in  years  ; 

But  thou  shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth.' — Addison. 

The  mode  of  interrogation  in  the  weak  future  is  by  '  shall '  in 
the  first  and  second  persons,  and  ^  will '  in  the  third  :  '  Shall  I  ? 
Shalt  thou  ?  Will  he  ?  '  the  reason  for  using  ^shalP  in  the  second 
person  being  that  '  will '  is  preoccupied  with  the  strong  future. 
'  Will  you  go  ?  '  conveys  a  request :  therefore,  *  Shall  you  go  ?  ' 
must  be  the  form,  if  we  would  inquire  concerning  an  arrange- 
ment already  made.  We  are  thus  enabled  to  trace  out  the 
secret  of  the  subtile  instinct  which  guides  the  English  mind.  It 
regards  the  will  of  the  speaker  as  in  possession  of  the  strong 
future  in  affirmations,  and  of  the  party  addressed  in  inter- 
rogations ;  and  therefore  carefully  avoids  using  any  of  its  forms 
where  mere  prediction  is  either  required  by  the  sense  or  sug- 
gested by  courtesy.  There  is  at  present  a  decided  tendency  to 
use  the  modest  ^  I  shall'  in  cases  where  the  intimation  of  a  fixed 
resolution  would  seem  to  require  '  I  will,'  as  though  '  I  will ' 
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conveyed  consent  to  a  request,  and  '  I  shall  ^  announced  a  deter- 
mination framed  without  regard  to  the  desire  of  the  person 
addressed.  ^  I  will  go,  since  you  request  it : '  'I  shall  go,  whether 
you  like  it  or  not/  The  former  sentence  clearly  requires  'will;' 
in  the  latter  it  may  be  termed  optional,  but  '  shall '  is  rather 
more  agreeable  to  present  usage  for  intimating  a  disagreeable 
resolution  politely.  'I  will  be  at  home  at  six  to-morrow,' 
intimates  an  arrangement  now  made  for  the  sake  of  the  party 
addressed  ;  '  I  shall  be  at  home,'  announces  one  already  made  on 
other  grounds. 

The  distinction  between  '  shall '  and  '  will '  displays  some 
intricacy  in  dependent  sentences.  When  the  second  and  third 
persons  are  represented  as  the  subjects  of  their  own  opinions 
or  expressions,  '  shall '  is  weak,  as  in  the  first  person.  We  thus 
put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  the  individual  referred  to,  and  use 
the  auxiliary  that  he  would  have  employed,  if  speaking  in  his  own 
name.  '  He  believes  he  shall  die,  and  says  he  will  make  his 
will.'  '  You  say  you  shall  lose,  and  resolve  you  will  never  play 
again.'  ^  Piso  promises  that  he  will  go  ;  believes  that  he  sha,ll 
go.'  '  John  hopes  he  shall  be  there,  and  that  you  and  James 
will  be  absent.' 

'  Would '  and  '  should,'  if  not  used  as  principal  verbs,  always 
appear  in  a  dependent  position,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  rules 
as  '  shall '  and  '  wiU.'  Only  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  as  the  idea  of 
duty  and  obligation  is  in  primary  possession  of  '  should '  even  in 
the  first  person,  it  must  not  be  used  as  a  weak  auxiliary  when 
there  is  any  danger  of  conveying  the  stronger  meaning.  '  I 
should  have  died  but  for  that  remedy,'  is  quite  correct ;  '  I 
should  have  spoken,  but  I  was  afraid,'  is  ambiguous,  and  does 
not  distinctly  convey  whether  the  '  should '  is  merely  conditional, 
or  intended  to  intimate  a  duty  neglected.  Dryden  says,  *  I  would 
have  called  you  Sappho,  but  that  I  hear  you  are  handsomer.'  '  I 
should  be  well  contented  I  had  time  either  to  purge  or  see  them ' 
(his  poems)  '  fairly  burned.'  '  I  would  advise  you  not  to  trust  too 
much  to  Virgil's  Pastorals.'  The  following  lines  by  Cowper 
afibrd  a  fine  example  of  the  use  of  'should'  and  'would  :' — 

*  Would  I  describe  a  preacher,  such  as  Paul, 
Were  he  on  earth,  would  hear,  approve,  and  own, 
Paul  should  himself  direct  me.    I  would  trace 
His  master  strokes,  and  draw  from  his  design. 
I  would  express  him  simple,  grave,  sincere,'  &c. 

When  the  future  is  used  hypothetically  or  contingently,  it  is 
more  suitable  to  the  genius  of  the  English  language  to  use  a 
present  form  either  of  the  indicative,  subjunctive,  or  potential. 
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'  Stay  here  till  I  come/ — not  '  shall  come/  '  In  the  day  thou 
eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die/  Sir  Edmund  Head  has — 
we  think,  unwisely — discussed  the  point  whether  Burke  used  the 
proper  auxiliaries  in  the  following  sentences  :  ^  All  nations  will 
fly  from  so  dangerous  a  connexion,  lest  they  should  become 
sharers  of  our  ruin/  ^  Whenever  those  who  conjure  up  that 
spirit  will  choose  to  abide  the  consequences/  The  truth  is, 
neither  of  the  auxiliaries  distinguished  by  italics  ought  to  have 
been  employed,  because  a  present  form  is  generally  admissible 
when  other  words  in  the  sentence  indicate  that  future  time  is 
intended.  But  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  use  of  a  present 
form  in  such  cases  is  comparatively  modern ;  and  likewise,  that  a 
future  would  be  employed  in  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  or  Por- 
tuguese, which  are  furnished  with  a  terminational  inflexion  to 
mark  that  tense.  Modern  high  German  has  avoided  all  these 
difficulties,  and  has  w^orked  out  the  idea  of  a  future  with  greater 
exactness  than  any  of  the  other  dialects  that  are  destitute  of 
terminational  inflexions.  It  has  reserved  wollen  to  express  the 
free  exercise  of  will,  and  sollen  to  denote  destiny,  while  werden 
(become)  marks  the  abstract  future.  In  low  German,  Flemish, 
and  Dutch,  sollen  is  quite  established  as  an  auxiliary.  The 
Swedes  and  Danes  also  form  their  futures  with  skall,  retaining 
occasionally,  as  in  English,  the  idea  of  duty. 

A  brief  glance  through  the  successive  ages  of  our  literature 
suffices  to  show  that  this  idiom  has  advanced  to  its  present 
position  by  slow  and  very  irregular  steps ;  and  that,  with 
respect  to  some  points  at  least,  it  is  undeniably  true,  as  the 
Edinburgh  Beviewer  affirms,  that  the  English  usage  is 
comparatively  recent. 

We  are  told  that  the  old  Saxon  scealan  was  used  both  to 
mark  the  pure  future,  and  to  express  oportet  or  decet ;  while 
willan  expressed  volition  as  strongly  as  would  be  conveyed  in 
French  by  using  vouloir  before  an  infinitive.  In  the  margin  of 
some  semi- Saxon  homilies  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  written  about  a.d.  1 150,  there  is  a 
fragment  on  '  The  Grave,'  part  of  which  runs  thus  : — 

'  Now  I  bring  thee 
Where  thou  shalt  be. 
Now  I  shall  thee  measure, 
And  then  earth  afterwards."* 

In  the  oldest  remains  of  what  may  be  termed  English 
literature,  there  is  a  strong  predominance  of  '  shalP  to  mark 
future  time  in  all  the  persons ;  yet  not  without  traces  of  the 
present  usage,    A  charter  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  (a.d.  1258) 
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runs  thus  : — '  This  know  ye  well  all,  that  we  will  and  grant 
what  our  counsellors  all,  or  the  more  part  of  them,  that  be 
chosen  through  us,  and  through  the  landfolk  of  our  kingdom, 
have  done  and  shall  do,  to  the  honour  of  God  and  our  alle- 
giance,' &c.  Early  in  the  next  century,  we  have  an  elegy  on 
the  death  of  Edward  I. : — 

'  Now  Kyng  Edward  liveth  na  more  ; 
Alas  that  he  yet  shulde  deye ! 
He  wolde  ha  rered  up  ful  heyge 
Our  baners  that  bueth  broht  to  grounde.' 

And  not  long  afterwards,  the  following  from  Mandeville  : — 
'  And  therefore  I  shall  tell  you  what  the  Soudan  told  me  upon  a 
day  in  his  chamber/ — '  And  that  know  we  well  by  our  pro- 
phecies, that  Christian  men  shall  winnen  this  lond  again  out  of 
our  hands/ — ^  That  is  a  great  slander  to  our  faith  and  our  laws, 
when  folk  that  ben  withouten  law  shall  reproven  us/ 

The  constable  of  Dynevor  Castle,  imploring  assistance  against 
Owen  Glyndwr,  who  was  born  in  1354,  says  : — '  I  prei  zow  that 
ze  nul  not  bugil  ous,  that  ze  send  to  ous  warning  wyth  yn 
schort  time,  whether  schull  we  have  eny  help  or  no/  Of  the 
same  century  are  Gower,  Wycklyffe,  and  Chaucer.  From 
Gower  we  select  the  following  passages  : — 

'  And  said  them  for  the  kindship, 
He  would  do  them  some  grace  again, 
And  bade  that  one  of  them  should  sain  (say) 
What  thing  is  him  levest  (liefest)  to  crave, 
And  he  it  shall  of  gift  have/ 

*  Florent,  if  I  for  thee  so  shape, 
That  thou  through  me  thy  death  escape, 
And  take'  worship  of  thy  deed. 
What  thing  shall  I  have  to  my  meed  ? 
"  What  thing,"  quod  he,  "that  thou  wilte  axe/' ' 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  comma  placed  before  ^  axe ' 
would  render  it  an  imperative,  and  ^  wilt '  would  then  be  a 
principal  verb,  and  not  an  auxiliary ;  but  we  think  the  occur- 
rence of  '  that '  forbids  this  construction,  and  that  this  is  one  of 
the  few  early  examples  of  '  will '  as  an  auxiliary  apart  from  any 
strong  expression  of  volition. 

Wycklyffe's  translation  of  the  Bible  (a.d.  1380)  exhibits  the 
strongest  preponderance  of  '  shalls '  to  be  met  with  perhaps  in 
any  author.  For  instance,  in  the  Psalms  :  '  I  shall  extol  Thee.^ 
'  I  shall  magnify  Thee.*  '  Unto  Thee  shall  I  cry.'  And  so  in 
all  the  pious  resolutions  of  the  Psalmist.    Likewise  in  the  fol- 
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lowing  passages  :  '  Fro  this  time  I  sclial  not  eat  it.'.  (Luke 
xxii.  16.)  '  Either  he  schal  hate  the  one/  &c.  (Matt.  vi.  24.) 
*  Days  schuln  come.'  (Mat.  ix.  15.)  These  are  but  specimens 
of  numberless  passages  in  which  Wycklyffe  uses  schal,  where 
Tyndale,  and  all  subsequent  translators^  employ  ^  will.'  Pro- 
bably, the  Reformer  was  influenced  in  this  respect  by  strong 
opinions  concerning  the  Divine  predestination  ;  and  in  this  view 
it  is  interesting  to  remark  that  he  translates  Luke  xx.  13, 
'Paraventure  thei  volen  drede  my  sone/  as  though  the  '^per- 
adventure '  opened  the  way  for  the  '  will ; '  whereas,  in  the 
parallel  passages  in  Matthew  and  Mark,  he  uses  schal  to  trans- 
late the  same  word,  probably  regarding  it  not  as  prediction,  but 
command. 

Although  Chaucer  uses  ^  shall '  more  than  we  do,  there  are 
yet  numerous  examples  of  his  distinct  recognition  of  the  func- 
tions of  '  will.'  '  If  thou  be  rich,  thou  shalt  find  a  great  number 
of  friends  and  fellows,  and  therefore  wol  I  show  you  how  ye 
shulen  behave  you  in  gathering  of  your  riches,  and  in  what 
manner  ye  shulen  usen  'em.' — 'He  that  hasteth  himself  too 
busily  to  wax  rich  shall  be  non  innocent.' 
'  And  eke  it  is  not  likely  all  thy  life 
To  stonden  in  hire  grace  no  more  slial  I.' — Knighfs  Tale^  1173. 

'  In  swiche  a  gise  as  I  you  tellen  shall.' — Ihid.,  1210. 

 '  For  the  flood  wol  passe  anon, 

And  thou  wolt  sain  haile  Maister  Nicholay.' — Miller's  Tale,  3577. 

'  I  hope  he  wol  be  ded.' — Knighfs  Tale,  4027. 
*  Our  corn  is  stolen,  men  wol  us  fonnes  call.' 
'  Ne  never  more  he  shall  his  lady  see.' 
'  I  wol  be  ded,  or  elles  thou  shalt  die  ; 

Thou  shalt  not  love  my  lady  Emelie, 

But  I  wol  love  hire,  and  no  mo.' — Ihid.,  1589. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  we  mark  the  same  general  use  of 
'  shall,'  under  all  circumstances,  as  the  sign  of  the  future,  as  in 
the  following  official  document  of  Edward  VI.,  bearing  date 
1462 :  '  Forasmoche  as  we  by  divers  means  bene  credebly 
enformed,  and  undarstand  for  certayne,  that  owr  sayde  outward 
enemyes  in  greate  nombar  shalL  in  all  haste  to  them  possible, 
enter  into  this  owr  realme  of  England.' f  In  a  testament  of  the 
same  age  we  read, — 

'  Hence  must  I  nedes,  but  whother  simile  I  goo  ? 
I  dowte  my  demeryttys  which  weyen  on  every  side. 
But  Goddys  mercy  shall  I  truste  to  be  my  guyde.' 


*  Tale  of  Meliheus. 


t  Ellis  s  Letters,  vol.  i.,  p.  127. 
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Yet,  in  the  following  extract  from  some  Directions  for  Wriiinf^ 
in  Cipher,  will  is  permitted  its  legitimate  functions  :  *  Item,  wl  en 
ij  consonants  comen  togider,  which  will  not  be  sowned,  ther  shal 
be  set  betwene  hem,  or  next  afore  or  after  as  hit  wil  falle,  this 
silable  ex,  the  which  shal  stand  for  nought  save  for  the  sownyng 
of  the  word.  Item,  whenever  this  word  the  comith,  ye  shal  sette 
afore  this  lettre      which  wil  make  rthe/ 

In  the  next  century,  we  find  the  celebrated  Latimer  saying, 
'  Men  shall  never  shoot  well  except  they  be  brought  up  to  it/ 
'  These  poor  unlearned  shepherds  shall  condemn  many  a  stout 
and  great  learned  clerk/  And  Lord  Berners,  in  his  translation 
of  ^Froissart:'  ^  Slay  these  rascals,  for  they  shall  let  and 
trouble  us  without  reason/  But  on  the  other  hand :  '  Under- 
stand that  the  kyng  here  of  his  pytie  and  gentylnesse  wyll  show 
to  his  enemyes  all  the  grace  he  maye/  Lord  Dacre,  informing 
Henry  VIII.  of  Queen  Margaret^s  delivery  of  a  daughter,  says, 
'  And  for  somiche  as  the  queue  lieth  as  yet  in  childe  bedde,  and 
shall  kepe  her  chambre  these  thre  wookes  at  the  leiste.^  In  the 
prayer-books  of  1552  and  1559,  the  exhortation  to  be  delivered, 
when  the  people  are  negligent  to  come  to  the  holy  communion, 
concludes  thus  :  ^  These  things  if  ye  do  earnestly  consider,  ye 
shall  by  God^s  grace  return  to  a  better  mind,'  &c.  The  learned 
and  judicious  Hooker  seems  utterly  uncertain  respecting  this 
idiom.  The  following  passage  occurs  in  his  celebrated  treatise  : 
'  Mark,  I  beseech  you,  what  would  follow.  God,  in  delivering 
Scripture  to  His  church,  should  clean  have  abrogated  among 
them  the  law  of  nature.  Admit  this,  and  what  shall  the 
Scripture  be  but  a  snare  and  a  torment  to  weak  consciences  ? 
To  find  out  some  sentence  clearly  and  infallibly  setting  before 
our  eyes  what  we  ought  to  do,  would  trouble  us  more  than  we 
are  aware.  Admit  this,  and  it  shall  not  be  with  masters  as  it 
was  with  him  in  the  Gospel ;  but  servants,  being  commanded  to 
go,  shall  stand  still.'  Camden,  writing  upon  language  about  the 
same  period,  uses  ^  shall '  and  ^  will '  as  we  do,  to  express  the 
weak  future :  ^  Hitherto  7vill  our  sparkfull  youth  laugh  at 
their  great-grandfathers'  English,  who  had  more  care  to  do  well 
than  to  speak  minion-like ;  and  left  more  glory  to  us  by  their 
exploiting  great  actes,  than  we  shall  by  our  forging  new  words 
and  uncouth  phrases.' 

The  English  language  was,  no  doubt,  undergoing  considerable 
change  about  this  time  ;  and  we  judge  from  the  Bible  of  Tyn- 
dale  and  Coverdale,  (1534,)  as  well  as  from  other  remains,  that 
'  will '  had  been  making  progress  as  an  auxiliary,  and  was  at 
least  pretty  constantly  used  with  all  the  persons  where  the  will 
of  the  nominative  was  obviously  connected  with  the  action  fore- 
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told.  Therefore,  we  have,  '  I  will  praise  Thee  /  '  I  will  bless 
the  Lord  at  all  times  /  '  I  will  smite  the  shepherd  /  '  I  will  go 
before  you  into  Galilee  ; '  '  They  will  receive  my  son  ; '  instead 
of  the  all-prevailing  '  shall '  of  Wickliffe's  translation.  So  in 
the  secular  literature  of  that  age  : — 

*  Many  a  man  wi/Ue  go  bare, 
And  take  moche  kark  and  care, 
And  hard  he  w^U  fare, 

Alle  the  days  of  hys  lyfe. 

*  And  after  comyth  a  knave, 
The  worst  of  a  thrave. 
And  alle  he  shalle  have, 

For  weddyng  of  hys  wyffe.' 
We  know  not  the  author  of  the  above ;  but  in  Spenser  we 
have, — 

'  Then  I  thy  sovereign  praises  loud  will  sing, 
That  all  the  woods  shall  answer,  and  their  echo  ring. 
Then  would  ye  wonder,  and  her  praises  sing.' 

But  as  yet  there  are  few  instances  of  '  wilP  taking  the  place  of 
'  shall '  to  form  a  weak  future  in  the  second  and  third  persons  : 
that  is,  being  used  where  volition  is  not  obviously  connected 
with  futurity.  We  find  this  advance  in  Shakspeare  and  his 
contemporaries,  however,  and  may  quote  from  him  almost  at 
random. 

'  These  deeds  must  not  be  thought 
After  this  wise ;  so,  it  will  make  us  mad.' — Macheth. 

*  Glamis  hath  murdered  sleep.    And  therefore  Cawdor 
Shall  sleep  no  more ;  Macbeth  shall  sleep  no  more.' — Ibid. 

*  Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand  ?    'No  ;  this  my  hand  will  rather 
The  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine. 

Making  the  green  one  red.' — Ibid. 

Moreover,  from  the  following  passage  it  may  fairly  be  in- 
ferred that  '  will '  had  pretty  fully  taken  the  place  of  '  shall '  as 
a  weak  future,  and  that  '  shall '  was  well  understood  to  indicate 
compulsion : — 

SiciNiTJS. — '  It  is  a  mind 
That  shall  remain  a  poison  where  it  is. 
Not  poison  any  farther.' 

CoE. — '  Shall  remain  ! 
Hear  you  this  Triton  of  the  minnows  ?   Mark  you 
His  absolute  shall /'^ — Coriolanus. 

Ear  different  is  in  this  respect  the  language  of  our  authorized 
version  of  the  Scriptures,  transmitted  from  the  beginning  of  the 
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seventeenth  century.  The  translators  employ  '  shall  ^  almost 
constantly  in  the  second  and  third  persons,  whatever  the  sen.su. 
The  reader  need  not  be  reminded  of  such  passages  as_,  ^They 
shall  deliver  you  up  to  be  afflicted,  and  shall  kill  you ;  and  ye 
shall  be  hated/  &o.  '  Before  the  cock  crow,  thou  shall  deny  me 
thrice.'  They  occur  in  almost  every  page;  and,  considering 
that  the  contrary  usage  is  found  in  all  the  eminent  writers  of  the 
same  period,  it  is  difficult  to  attribute  the  constant  use  of  the 
tone  of  compulsion  to  anything  but  extreme  doctrinal  views. 
We  remark,  moreover,  that  the  translators  betray  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  functions  of  '  will,'  though  so  rarely  using  it. 
*  There  is  hope  of  a  tree,  if  it  be  cut  down,  that  it  will  sprout 
again.'  (Job  xiv.)  '  Ye  will  surely  say  unto  me  this  proverb.' 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  might  have  been  a 
very  delicate  task,  in  many  cases,  to  decide  whether  a  Greek 
future  should  be  translated  as  the  language  of  mere  prediction, 
or  of  sovereign  power.  In  that  passage,  for  instance,  ^  I  will  be 
their  God,  and  they  shall  be  My  people,^  over  which  we  recollect 
that  a  certain  minister  of  extreme  views  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  used  to  rant  after  this  manner  :  *  I  will  and  they 
shall,  and  because  I  will  they  shall.    O  that  blessed  shall ! ' 

Waiving  any  theological  discussions  for  those  that  are  strictly 
philological,  we  remark  that  if  our  translators  decided  on  the  use 
of  '  shall '  with  a  view  to  indicate  a  determinative  prediction,  they 
ought  always  to  have  rendered  commands  in  the  direct  impera- 
tive :  ^ Do  not  kill  'Do  not  steal ; '  which  would  have  pre- 
vented the  awkwardness  which  arises  from  our  finding,  'Thou 
shall  not  kill/  in  one  chapter,  and, '  Some  of  them  ye  shall  kill,' 
in  another. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  though  '  will '  was  in  general  use 
as  a  merely  predictive  auxiliary  in  the  age  to  which  we  refer,  it 
seems  not  yet  to  have  been  deemed  suitable  to  indicate  a  future 
which  must  necessarily  have  been  against  the  will  of  the  nomi- 
native. For  instance,  in  the  passage  quoted  from  Job  above,  it 
is  said  the  tree  will  sprout  again ;  but  in  the  immediate  connexion, 
when  the  fate  of  the  human  race  is  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
vegetable,  it  is  thus  :  '  They  shall  not  awake  nor  be  raised  out  of 
their  sleep.' 

By  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  however, 
when  Dr.  Wallis  announced  the  rule  above  referred  to,  it  seems 
to  have  been  universally  understood  that  '  will '  was  to  be  used 
for  mere  prediction  in  the  second  and  third  persons,  however 
the  predicted  fact  might  be  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  party ; 
and  that  '  shall '  was  to  be  regarded  as  expressing  the  determina- 
tion of  the  speaker,  whether  in  the  way  of  threat,  command,  or 
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promise,  when  used  with  reference  to  another.  This  was  the 
last  step  towards  establishing  the  idiom  as  it  now  exists. 

Dr.  Jamieson,  in  the  preface  to  his  Scottish  Dictionary,  has 
laboured  with  some  success  to  prove  that  Lowland  Scotch  is  not, 
properly  speaking,  a  corruption  of  English ;  that  it  never  was 
derived  through  the  Anglo-Saxon,  but  was  formed  independently 
and  in  common  with  it  from  the  Gothic,  a  branch  of  that  race 
having  obtained  a  settlement  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Island 
long  before  the  immigration  of  the  Saxons.  Now  it  is  found 
that  there  are  Teutones  using  '  will/  at  least  in  the  first  person, 
as  a  mere  sign  of  the  future ;  and  if  we  were  but  to  suppose  the 
original  settlers  in  Scotland  to  have  had  this  peculiarity,  it  would 
be  easily  accounted  for,  that  it  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  national 
phraseology,  and  that  Scotchmen,  though  ever  so  conversant 
with  English  society  and  literature,  seldom  entirely  overcome  it. 
But  unfortunately  for  this  theory,  it  happens  that  the  earlier 
Scotch  literature  is  in  this,  as  in  most  other  respects,  much  like 
the  English,  '  shall '  being  the  most  usual  sign  of  the  future. 
An  interesting  example,  the  earliest  we  have  at  hand,  is  from 
Barbour,  a  poet  belonging  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century : — 

'  He  thought  that  he  should  weel  lichtly 

Win  him,  and  have  him  at  his  will.' 
'  I'll  tell  you  a  thing  sickerly,* 

That  you  men  will  all  win  or  die, 

¥or  doubt  of  deid  f  they  sail  not  flee.' 

Blind  Harry  in  the  fifteenth  century  sings : — 

'  Thou  shall  have  leave  to  fish  and  tak  thee  mae ;  J 
All  this  forsooth  shall  in  our  flitting  gae.' 

'  Uncle,  he  said,  I  will  no  longer  bide.' 

'  He  is  richt  neer,  we  shall  have  him  but  §  fail.' 

*  You  leed  all  out :  you  have  been  with  Wallace  ; 
I  shall  you  knaw  or  you  come  off*  this  place.' 

Dunbar  flourished  in  Scotland  at  the  court  of  James  IV., 
about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Sir  Walter  Scott  says, 
'  As  a  poet  he  was  unrivalled  by  any  that  Scotland  ever  pro- 
duced.' The  following  couplet  exhibits  the  idiom  as  then 
prevalent  in  England  : — 

'  What  tidings  heard  you  there,  I  pray  you  ? 
The  tother  answerit,  I  sail  say  you.' 


*  '  Certainly.' 
I  Mae,  '  more.* 


t  Doubt  of  deid,  *  dread  of  death.' 
$  But,  'without.' 
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To  be  brief  upon  this  point :  we  have  not  detected  in  any  of 
the  earlier  literature  of  Scotland  that  vicious  tendency  to  the 
use  of  '  will '  which  prevails  among  the  lower  classes,  and  which 
a  superior  education  seldom  entirely  corrects.  Witness  Dr. 
Chalmers  :  '  To  devote  as  much  time  and  attention  to  other 
subjects,  as  I  will  be  under  the  necessity  of  doing  next  winter/ 
And  again,  in  a  much  loftier  passage :  '  Compel  me  to  retire, 
and  I  shall  be  fallen  indeed ;  I  would  feel  myself  blighted  in  the 
eyes  of  all  my  acquaintance ;  I  would  never  more  lift  up  my  face 
in  society ;  I  would  bury  myself  in  the  oblivion  of  shame  and 
solitude;  I  would  be  overpowered  by  the  feelings  of  my  own 
disgrace ;  the  torments  of  self-reflection  would  pursue  me/  In 
like  manner  the  late  Hugh  Miller  tells  of  a  countryman  who 
remarked  '  that  if  the  conflagration  went  on  as  it  was  doing,  we 
would  have  as  our  next  season^ s  employment  the  old  town  of 
Edinburgh  to  rebuild/  Mr.  Masson,  likewise  a  Scotchman,  now 
occupying  the  chair  of  English  Language  and  Literature  in 
University  College,  London,  has  the  following  in  one  of  his 
public  addresses  :  could  count  up  and  name  at  this  moment  some 
four  or  five  men  to  whose  personal  influence,  experienced  as  a 
student,  I  owe  more  than  to  any  books,  and  of  whom  while  life 
lasts  I  will  always  think  with  gratitude.^  An  Englishman  would 
certainly  have  used  the  merely  predictive  shall. 

In  the  Scotch  Ballad  of  Sir  Patrick  Pens,  the  King  asks, — 

*  O  where  will  I  get  me  a  skeilly  skipper 

To  sail  this  ship  of  mine  ?  ' 

And  not  to  pass  over  Robert  Burns : — 

*  Gin  ye'll  go  there,  you  runkl'd  pair, 

We  will  get  famous  laughing.' 

'  I  doubt  na,  sir,  but  then  we'll  find 
Ye're  still  as  great  a  stirk.' 

Yet  Burns  understood  the  use  of  ^  shall : ' — 

'  But  lapfu's  large  o'  gospel  kail 
^liall  fill  thy  crib  in  plenty.' 

*  But  if  the  lover's  raptured  hour 

^liall  ever  be  your  lot.' 

Sir  Edmund  Head  remarks  that  whatever  may  be  said  on  the 
vexed  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  Vestiges  of  Creation ^  he 
has  no  doubt  that  the  author  was  a  Scotchman  from  the  follow- 
r    ing  passage  :  ^  I  do  not  expect  that  any  word  of  praise  which 
f     this  work  may  elicit  shall  ever  be  responded  to  by  me ;  or  that 
(     any  word  of  censure  shall  ever  be  parried  or  deprecated/ 
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a  note  he  adds,  that  he  has  since  heard  Mr.  Robert  Channbcrs 
of  Edinburgh  named  as  the  author.  We  have  good  reasons,  - 
however,  for  saying,  that  Mr.  Chambers  is  not  the  author 
of  the  work  in  question,  the  theory  of  which  is,  probably, 
far  beyond  the  reach  and  compass  of  his  mind^  The 
writer,  who  pertinaciously  hides  himself  behind  the  willing  Mr. 
Chambers,  is  indeed  a  Scotchman ;  but  the  fact  cannot  be  in- 
ferred from  this  awkward  use  of  'shall,^  because  it  is  not  a 
Scotticism.  It  is  one  of  those  blunders  to  which  Scotch,  Irish, 
and  Americans  are  alike  liable,  whenever  they  force  themselves 
to  depart  from  their  accustomed  idiom,  in  order  to  write,  as 
they  suppose,  finer  English.  We  could  multiply  examples  of  a 
similar  nature,  but  one  may  suffice.  Boswell  represents  Johnson 
as  having  said  with  reference  to  the  fate  of  Hackman,  who 
murdered  Miss  Ray,  '  I  hope  he  shall  find  mercy.^  We  are 
quite  sure  Johnson  said  no  such  thing ;  but  Boswell,  being  a 
Scotchman,  aware  of  his  native  tendency  to  the  too  frequent 
use  of  willy  yet  perplexed  as  to  the  proper  occasions  of  foregoing 
it,  stumbled  in  this  instance  on  '  shall '  in  the  wrong  place. 

The  Irish  tendency  to  use  '  shall '  for  '  will '  may  be  in  a 
great  measure  accidental,  and  attributable  to  mere  uncertainty 
and  ignorance.  It  by  no  means  appears  as  an  inveterate  and 
universal  idiom,  as  '  will  ^  does  in  Scotland.  The  educated 
classes  seldom  trip,  except  in  the  north,  where  they  are  in- 
fluenced by  their  Scotch  extraction.  Yet  we  find  Burke  fre- 
quently at  fault,  as  in  the  following :  '  The  noble  lord  in  the 
blue  riband  shall  tell  you  that  restraints  in  trade  are  futile  and 
useless.^ 

The  Americans,  like  the  Irish,  appear  to  be  uncertain  in  this 
matter,  rather  than  occupied  with  any  strong  national  tendency, 
which  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  their  having  emi- 
grated from  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Yet  we 
are  told  the  usage  is  settled  and  familiar  in  the  northern  States. 
The  following  may  be  mentioned  as  an  interesting  illustration 
of  this : — At  Massachusetts  in  1 844,  Abner  Rogers  was  tried 
for  the  murder  of  Charles  Lincoln,  warden  of  the  state  peniten- 
tiary. The  man  who  had  been  sent  to  search  the  prisoner  said 
in  evidence : —  ^  He  (Rogers)  said,  "  I  have  fixed  the  warden, 
and  I  ^11  have  a  rope  round  my  neck ;  "  on  the  strength  of  what 
he  said,  I  took  his  suspenders  from  him.'  In  cross-examination 
the  witness  said  his  words  were,  '  I  will  have  a  rope,'  not,  ^  I  shall 
have  a  rope  ; ' — ^  I  am  sure  the  word  was  ivill,  not  shall.'  The 
counsel  against  the  prisoner  argued,  that  it  showed  an  intention 
of  suicide,  to  escape  from  the  penalty  of  the  law,  which  he  knew 
he  had  incurred.    The  defence  consisted  in  a  plea  of  insanity, 
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on  which  ground  the  prisoner  was  actually  acquitted.  The  in- 
ference, either  way,  was,  perhaps,  not  worth  much ;  but  the  case 
seems  to  prove  the  distinction  to  have  been  so  well  understood, 
that  '  I  will '  was  held  to  intimate  an  intention  of  self-destruc- 
tion, and  that  '  shall '  would  have  been  considered  as  betraying 
his  consciousness  of  having  incurred  a  felon's  doom.  Strange 
that  the  fate  of  an  alleged  murderer  should  turn  on  the  construc- 
tion of  one  little  word,  the  commonest  of  its  class  !  It  is  clear 
that  the  interchange  of  '  shall '  and  '  wiJl '  is  not  always  a 
matter  of  indifference,  and  we  may,  therefore,  be  pardoned  for  a 
serious  attempt  to  reconcile  and  adjust  their  respective  claims. 

Having  dwelt  so  fully  on  one  point,  we  can  do  little  more  than 
briefly  advert  to  a  few  others,  which  seem  to  require  elucidation. 
More  closely  allied  to  the  subject  of  ^  shall  and  will/  than  might 
appear  at  first  sight,  is  that  of  the  respective  uses  of  the  subjunc- 
tive and  the  indicative  mood.  Our  earlier  grammarians  laid  it 
down  that  'some  conjunctions  require  the  indicative,  and  some 
the  subjunctive,  mood  after  them  /  and,  whether  in  obedience  to 
them,  or  from  some  more  remote  cause  which  we  have  not  pene- 
trated, Scotch  writers  almost  invariably  use  the  subjunctive  with 
the  conjunctions  if,  lest,  although,  and  whether,  whatever  the 
sense  may  be.  Subsequent  grammarians  have  with  much  more 
accuracy  decided,  that  when  a  matter  is  contingent  and  future, 
the  subjunctive  is  required ;  but  the  indicative,  if  the  thing  is  in 
itself  certain,  whatever  the  dubiety  of  the  speaker  concerning  it. 
This  would  fall  in  with  Mr.  Latham's  view,  that  the  form,  '  If  I 
be,'  &c.,  is  an  ellipsis  for  the  future,  '  If  I  shall  be  ;  ^  and  it  might 
be  added,  that  it  came  into  general  use  just  about  the  time  that 
'will''  was  superseding  '  shalP  as  a  pure  future  in  the  second 
and  third  persons.  That  is,  when  '  He  shall  die '  came  to  be  re- 
cognised as  the  language  of  compulsion,  and  '  He  will  die '  was 
used  instead  as  the  tone  of  prediction,  we  also  laid  aside  '  If  he 
shall  die,'  and  adopted  '  If  he  die.^  It  may  fairly  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  what  our  grammarians  call  a  subjunctive  is  an 
ellipsis  of  the  future.  The  past  tense,  '  If  I  were,'  seems  fatal  to 
this  supposition.  Mr.  Latham,  in  common  with  some  others, 
tells  us  that  this  were  belonged  originally  to  another  verb,  and 
that  in  fact  our  verb  '  tobe^  is  made  up  of  parts  of  three  old  verbs 
once  quite  distinct.  We  think  this  rather  strengthens  our  posi- 
tion than  otherwise ;  and  we  would  argue  from  it  that  the  necessity 
for  a  subjunctive  mood  to  express  what  was  merely  contingent 
and  hypothetical  was  so  urgently  felt  that  special  terms  from 
another  verb  were  retained  to  serve  the  purpose.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  fact  is  that  we  have  the  forms,  '  If  I  be,'  '  If  I  were/ 
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distinct  from,  '  If  I  am/  '  If  I  was/  and  that  their  obvious  design 
is  to  express  something  that  is  not  and  was  not,  but  that  may 
happen  contingently,  or  may  be  supposed  hypothetically.  But 
our  best  writers  are  far  from  adhering  uniformly  to  this  or  any 
other  principle.    Hence  the  following  : — 

'  His  own  theory,  if  indeed  he  have  one,  is  not  easy  to  get  at.' — 
Athenceum. 

'  If  he  jind  his  collection  too  small  for  a  volume,  he  may  yet  have 
enough  to  furnish  out  an  essay.' — Johnson. 

'  If  any  of  us  are  condemned  to  the  cruel  punishment  of  surviving 
our  country.' — Sir  Jamps  Machintosh. 

Then  as  to  adverbs.  One  of  the  most  common  and  beautiful 
idioms  of  our  language  is  that  which  connects  adjectives  with 
verbs  in  certain  cases ;  yet  some,  misled  by  Latin  rules,  and  con- 
ceiving that  every  word  used  to  qualify  a  verb  ought  to  be  an 
adverb,  object  to  the  usage.  '  He  cut  his  way  gallantly  through, 
^gjlji  came  off  safe,^  says  Macaulay  ;  but  they  would  have  it  ^  safely.' 
j^he  true  principle  seems  to  be,  that  when  the  qualifying  word 
does  not  apply  so  much  to  the  verb  as  to  its  nominative,  the 
adjective  may  be  used.  In  the  above  instance  the  safety  refers 
not  so  much  to  the  warrior's  mode  of  coming  off,  as  to  his  con- 
dition in  consequence.  In  many  cases  the  distinction  is  so  subtle 
as  almost  to  defy  rules.  Hazlitt  says,  '  His  genius  burned 
brightest  at  the  last ; '  and  we  can  scarcely  quarrel  with  those 
who  would  prefer  '  most  brightly '  here,  because  the  brightness 
does  not  seem  to  refer  more  directly  to  the  character  of  his  genius 
than  to  the  manner  in  which  it  burned.  In  such  sentences  as 
the  following,  nothing  but  an  adjective  could  have  been  used ; 
and  by  such  the  principle  is  fully  established,  that  our  idiom 
allows  us  to  qualify  a  noun  by  an  adjective,  through  a  verb. 

'  Magnesia  feels  smooth.' — Kirwan. 

*  Nay,  look  not  big.' — Shalcspeare. 

*  Leave  the  lily  pale,  and  tinge  the  violet  blue.' — Prior. 

*  My  friend  made  me  welcome,  but  struck  me  quite  dumb.' — Goldsmith. 

On  no  point  are  our  best  writers  and  speakers  more  fre- 
quently at  fault,  than  in  the  placing  of  adverbs,  especially  such 
as,  only,  almost,  generally^  always,  often.  Lindley  Murray 
taught  that  they  were  to  be  placed  '  for  the  most  part  before 
adjectives,  after  verbs  active  and  neuter,  and  frequently 
between  the  auxiliary  and  the  verb ; '  by  which  doubtless  he 
meant  that  if  an  adverb  qualifies  an  adjective,  it  is  to  precede  it ; 
if  a  simple  verb,  to  follow  it ;  and  if  a  compound,  to  be  placed 
between  the  auxiliary  and  the  principal.  This  rule  holds  good, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  when  no  words  have  to  be  taken  into  con- 
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sideration,  except  the  adjective  or  verb  in  question.  But  it  very 
frequently  happens  that  an  adverb  which  as  to  grammatical  con- 
struction qualifies  a  verb  or  adjective,  has  yet  more  immediate 
reference,  in  point  of  meaning,  to  the  governed  word  which 
follows ;  in  which  case  the  adverb  should  be  placed  between  the 
words  to  which  it  is  thus  related.  We  may  say,  ^  A  master 
mind  was  sadly  wanting  ; '  because  the  adverb  has  reference  only 
to  the  verb  was  wanting,  and  ^kes  its  proper  place  between  the 
auxiliary  and  the  principal.  (But  Southey  was  wrong  when  he 
said,  '  A  master  mind  was  equally  wanting  in  the  cabinet  and  in 
the  field,'  because  equally  refers  more  immediately  to  ^  in  the 
cabinet  and  in  the  field,'  and,  therefore,  ought  to  have  been 
placed  immediately  before  these  words.  In  the  following 
sentences  it  is  obvious  that  the  adverb  should  occur  in  the  place 
indicated  by  brackets  : — 

'  Thales  was  not  only  famous  [  ]  for  his  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  but  for  his  moral  wisdom.' — infield's  History  of  Philosophy. 

'  The  happy  genius  of  Buchanan,  equally  formed  to  excel  [  ]  in 
prose  and  in  verse.' — Pohertson. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  read  a  column  of  the  most  spirited 
writing  in  the  Times  without  finding  the  force  of  an  adverb 
partly  lost  through  being  misplaced  in  these  circumstances. 
Taking  up  at  hap-hazard  the  number  for  the  day  on  which  we 
are  writing,  (May  31st,)  we  find  in  a  leading  article,  '  They  must 
know  that  they  can  only  help  to  serve  the  public  [  ]  by  joining 
one  or  other  of  the  great  sections  into  which  the  political  world 
is  divided.'  Obviously  the  only  should  not  have  been  placed 
between  the  auxiliary  and  the  verb,  but  immediately  before  by 
joining.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rule,  ^  after  verbs  active  and 
neuter,'  cannot  be  maintained,  if  there  are  words  following  on 
which  the  adverb  would  thus  bear  improperly.  '  They  saw  the 
moon  distinctly,'  is  quite  right ;  but,  ^  They  saw  her  distinctly  rise 
in  the  east,'  makes  the  word  distinctly  refer  awkwardly  to  the 
rising  of  the  moon,  and  not  to  the  seeing  her.  Errors  of  the 
latter  kind  are  not  so  frequent  as  the  former,  yet  they  are  to  be 
found  abundantly  in  the  literature  of  our  day,  and  probably  our 
school  grammars  are  chiefly  to  blame  for  both. 

That  '  a  verb  must  agree  with  its  nominative  case  in  number 
and  person,'  is  a  recognised  rule  of  universal  grammar.  Con- 
tinental writers  are  never  caught  tripping  like  our  own  on  this 
point.  Hallam  says,  with  some  truth,  that  ^  the  English  have 
ever  been  as  indocile  in  acknowledging  the  rules  of  criticism, 
even  those  which  determine  the  most  ordinary  questions  of 
grammar,  as  the  Italians  and  French  have  been  voluntarily 
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obedient/  In  public  speaking  especially,  the  nominative  is 
often  lost  sight  of,  and  the  verb  made  to  agree  with  any  noun 
which  from  its  position  or  other  circumstances  may  happen  to 
linger  on  the  ear;  and  for  our  part  we  would  rather  have  a 
solecism  in  every  sentence,  than  a  grammatical  accuracy  that 
grates;  for  instance,  by  the  occurrence  of  an  unexpectedly 
singular  verb  to  agree  with  some  distant  nominative,  when  the 
idea  on  which  the  mind  has  fastened  is  plural.  This  may  always 
be  avoided  by  such  a  transposition  as  shall  make  the  real  nomina- 
tive the  leading  idea  in  the  mind,  or  such  alteration  as  to  make 
the  nominative  agree  with  the  verb  in  the  number  that  seems 
most  natural.  And  it  is,  therefore,  unpardonable  to  find  the 
writings  of  Hallam,  Alison,  Macaulay,  and  Disraeli,  to  say 
nothing  of  Blair,  Johnson,  and  Gibbon,  teeming  with  errors  of 
this  sort. 

'  A  few  Jiours  of  mutual  intercourse  dispels  the  illusion  which  years 
of  separation  may  have  produced.' — Alison. 

*  At  present  trade  is  thought  to  be  in  a  depressed  state,  if  less  than 
a  million  of  tons  are  produced  in  a  year.' — Macaulay. 

'Less'  certainly  requires  a  singular  verb,  which,  however, 
would  sound  intolerable  here ;  but  the  substitution  of  fewer 
would  have  answered  the  purpose,  or  it  might  have  been, '  Less  is 
produced  than  a  million  tons.'  And  in  the  passage  from  Alison, 
'  The  mutual  intercourse  of  a  few  hours  dis]>els.' 

We  intended,  however,  to  advert  only  to  points  which 
grammar  has  not  distinctly  settled ;  and  in  reference  to  this 
primary  rule,  there  are  some  with  which  pedantry  is  meddling  to 
the  abridgement  of  our  freedom.  For  instance,  there  have  been 
attempts,  within  the  last  few  years,  in  some  highly  respectable 
periodicals,  to  introduce  such  locutions  as,  "  There  are  a  church 
and  chapel,'  on  the  principle  that  two  singular  nominatives 
coupled  by  and  require  a  verb  in  the  plural.  But  in  such  a  case 
as  this,  the  grammatical  construction  is  complete  with  the  first 
nominative,  and  the  ear  has  been  offended  by  the  plural  verb 
before  the  second  nominative  is  announced  to  account  for  it.  It 
is  otherwise  when  the  sense  is  suspended,  as  it  is  by  the  use  of 
an  auxiliary  :  '  Where  have  the  church  and  chapel  been  built  ?  ' 
Here  the  mind  is  carried  forward  to  been  built  as  the  completion 
of  the  verb,  and  the  two  nominatives  have  appeared  in  the  mean 
time.  The  translators  of  our  Bible  use  the  singular  in  the  cases 
to  which  we  have  adverted :  '  Where  is  the  King  of  Hamath  and/ 
the  King  of  Arphad  ? '  &c.  '  The  first,  wherein  was  the  table, 
and  the  candlestick,  and  the  shewbread,'  &c.  So  also 
Byron : — 
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'  Ah  !  then  and  there  teas  hurrying  to  and  fro,  j 
And  gathering  tears,  and  tremblings  of  distress, 
And  cheeks  all  pale  which  but  an  hour  ago 
»  Blush'd  at  the  praise  of  their  own  loveliness.' 

Who  could  endure  to  read  were  for  was  in  the  first  line? 
Yet  we  have  vainly  searched  page  after  page  in  what  are 
reckoned  our  standard  authors  for  passages  to  serve  as  authority. 
Evidently,  though  apprehending  the  awkwardness  of  a  plural, 
they  were  afraid  to  venture  on  the  singular,  and  chose  other 
modes  of  expression ;  so  that  we  scarcely  ever  find  this  form 
used  before  two  singular  nouns.  Their  fears  were  groundless. 
It  is  quite  justifiable  to  suppose  that  an  ellipsis  is  used,  and  that 
the  full  expression  in  the  above  case  is,  '  There  is  a  church,  and 
there  is  a  chapel.^ 

Collective  nouns  supply  another  set  of  examples  of  unascer- 
tained rules  and  unsettled  practice.  It  is  weU  understood  that 
in  the  case  of  such  words  as  committee,  meeting,  parliament,  &c., 
the  verb  should  be  singular  if  the  statement  refers  to  the  whole 
body,  but  plural  if  what  is  asserted  applies  rather  to  the  in- 
dividuals; but  there  are  cases  which  are  not  reached  by  this 
principle,  and  our  best  authors  are  not  at  one  either  with  them- 
selves or  with  each  other.  The  following  sentences  are  no  doubt 
correct :  ^  A  number  of  cottagers  are  enabled  to  keep  cows.'  ^ 
^  The  number  of  the  poor  is  of  course  greatest.'  t  '  A  body  of 
soldiers  were  actively  engaged.'  '  No  tribe  appears  more  savage.' 
'  A  knot  of  young  men  were  landing.'  The  principle  appears  to 
be,  that  when  the  collective  word  is  not  the  leading  idea,  but  is 
employed  as  a  kind  of  indefinite  numeral  before  the  noun,  the 
plural  is  used  as  it  would  have  been  if  a  definite  number  had 
been  employed ;  so  that  we  say,  ^  A  set  of  men  were  working,'  as 
we  should  if  it  had  been  ^  a  score.' 

We  shall  advert  only  to  one  other  point.  Within  the  last 
thirty  years  we  have  been  induced  to  adopt  one  of  the  most 
vicious  and  un-English  locutions  that  ever  encumbered  our 
language.  At  first  it  was  heard  only  in  conversation,  and  was 
recognised  as  an  ugly  Americanism ;  but  now  even  good  writers 
inform  the  public  that  such  a  thing  is  or  was  '  being  done ; '  a 
church  is  being  built,  for  instance.  It  has  not  been  run  through 
all  the  tenses  yet ;  but  of  course  it  is  quite  as  legitimate  and 
indeed  necessary  to  say  that  such  a  church  will  be  being  built 
during  the  ensuing  year,  and  that  another  has  been  being  built 
during  the  last  twelve  months,  and  yet  another  may  have  been 
being  built  for  two  years,  for  aught  we  know.    On  the  same 
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principle,  our  house  agents  put  up  bills  of  ^  House  to  be  let;' 
and  ere  long  we  presume  the  streets  will  no  longer  resound  with 
'  Knives  to  grind/  or,  '  Umbrellas  to  mend ; '  for  some  one  with 
a  little  learning  will  teach  these  useful  itinerants  to  cry,  '  Knives 
to  be  ground/  and,  '  Umbrellas  to  be  mended/  With  respect 
to  the  English  participle  in  -ing,  it  were  easy  to  show  that  its 
functions  are  by  no  means  so  circumscribed  as  those  called  the 
active  present  in  Latin,  and  the  corresponding  ones  in  the 
modern  languages  of  Southern  Europe,  and  that  it  cannot  be 
made  subject  to  the  same  rules.  But  we  prefer  taking  broader 
ground.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  modern  languages  of  Europe 
are  destitute  of  terminational  inflexions  to  indicate  the  passive 
voice  ;  they  form  a  perfect  passive  by  joming  the  verb  to  be  with 
a  perfect  participle ;  but  the  imperfect,  that  is  the  expression  of 
unfinished  time,  whether  present,  past,  or  future,  is  expressed  by 
the  active  form.  Most  continental  nations  use  it  reflectively  in 
this  case,  but  the  English  do  not.  The  cook  tells  us  that  the 
beef  is  roasting  nicely ;  the  draper,  that  this  calico  will  wash 
without  yielding  the  colour ;  the  carpenter,  that  a  certain  wood 
works  easily ;  and  the  newsmonger,  that  wheat  sells  freely  at  so 
much  a  quarter,  while  the  French  would  say  that  it  ^  sells  itself 
at  so  much ;  and  so  of  the  rest.  The  verb  iverden  gives  the 
Germans  considerable  help  in  this  matter ;  but  still,  in  common 
with  some  of  the  other  Teutonic  nations,  they  freely  employ  the 
active  form  reflectively.  The  principle  granted,  as  we  think  it 
must  be,  unless  we  are  to  give  up  the  above  locutions,  that  the 
idiom  of  our  language  admits  the  use  of  an  active  form  of  the 
verb  to  express  with  respect  to  an  inanimate  object  the  action 
which  it  receives,  there  is  at  once  an  end  put  to  the  necessity 
for  framing  an  imperfect  passive  in  the  awkward  manner  to 
which  we  have  adverted.  With  respect  to  living  agents,  where 
an  ambiguity  might  arise  from  using  the  active  form,  there  was 
a  term  in  good  use  till  it  was  superseded  by  this  Americanism ; 
and  a  man  said  he  was  getting  dressed,  if  his  valet  was  perform- 
ing the  ofl^ice  for  him,  rather  than  that  he  was  dressing,  which 
conveyed  that  he  was  doing  it  himself.  The  advantage  of  to  get 
over  to  be  consists  chiefly  in  avoiding  the  very  un-English  juxta- 
position of  one  part  of  the  neuter  verb  as  auxiliary  to  another. 

We  are  not  for  trammelling  our  English  with  rules  derived 
from  languages  formed  on  widely  different  principles ;  but  we  are 
for  having  the  principles  of  our  own  language  well  ascertained, 
and  then  strictly  adhered  to,  that  solecism  on  the  one  hand, 
and  pedantry  on  the  other,  may  be  alike  avoided.  Doubtless 
the  perfection  of  writing  is  attained  when  there  is  unblamable 
accuracy  with  the  appearance  of  perfect  ease. 
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Art  IV. — r.  The  Typology  of  Scripture  :  viewed  in  Connexion 
with  the  entire  Scheme  of  the  Divine  Dispensations.  By 
Patrick  Fairbairn,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity,  Free 
Church  College,  Glasgow.    Third  Edition.  1857. 

2.  The  Patriarchs,  as  setting  forth  and  setting  forward  the  Things  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  By  Thomas  Worsley,  M.  A.,  F.G.S., 
Master  of  Downing  College,  Cambridge.     London.  1849. 

3.  The  Law  of  the  Offerings  in  Leviticus  i.-vii.,  considered  as  the 
appointed  Figure  of  the  various  Aspects  of  the  Offering  of  the 
Body  of  Jesus  Christ.  By  Andrew  Jukes.  Third  Edition. 
1857. 

4.  The  Types  of  Genesis,  briefly  considered  as  revealing  the 
Development  of  human  Nature  in  the  World  within,  and  without y 
and  in  the  Dispensations.    By  Andrew  Jukes.  1858. 

The  remark  of  Bacon  has  been  often  repeated,  that  *  all 
history  is  prophecy.-'  Long  before  the  days  of  the  English 
philosopher  the  same  observation  had  been  made,  in  substance, 
by  an  eastern  Prince,  who  said,  '  The  thing  that  hath  been,  it  is 
that  which  shall  be ;  and  that  which  is  done,  is  that  which  shall 
be  done.'  The  capabilities  and  the  passions  of  men  remaining 
the  same,  old  historic  scenes  re- appear  on  new  fields  and  with 
new  names,  and  the  events  of  a  thousand  years  ago  are  re- 
produced, wdth  new  accessories,  to-day. 

It  might,  therefore,  be  considered  probable,  a  priori,  that 
many  of  the  scenes  and  events  of  the  Old  Testament  would  cor- 
respond, more  or  less  closely,  with  those  of  a  later  date.  It 
w^ere  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  fratricide  of  Cain,  or  the 
envy  of  Joseph's  brethren,  or  the  long  persecution  and  subse- 
quent exaltation  of  David,  should  find  their  counterparts  in 
following  ages.  But  this  admission  is  very  far  from  accounting 
for  the  phenomena  presented  to  us  by  the  types  of  Scripture. 
For  the  events  typified,  being  altogether  of  a  supernatural  cha- 
racter, could  have  nothing  analogous  to  them  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  human  affairs.  The  whole  of  the  world's  history,  as 
the  inspired  Avritings  lead  us  to  understand  it,  is  ^  as  it  were  a 
wheel  in  the  middle  of  a  wheel.'  Within  the  great  outer  circle, 
there  is  a  smaller,  though  a  gradually  widening,  circle  of  special 
interposition  and  grace,  in  which,  from  Adam  to  the  incarnation 
of  Christ,  and  from  the  incarnation  to  the  restitution  of  all 
things,  we  trace  the  operation  of  a  growing  remedial  power, — 
grace  abounding  much  more  than  sin  had  abounded.  The  true 
faith  is  based  on  great  seminal  facts,  facts  altogether  super- 
natural ;  and  especially  on  the  great  fact  that  God  was  mani- 
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fested  in  the  flesh.  Of  this^  no  foreshadows  could  be  expected 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  events.  No  monarchy  set  up  by 
merely  human  prowess  and  wisdom  could  image  forth  that 
kingdom  which  was  not  to  be  of  this  world.  No  rites  or  ordi- 
nances of  man^s  invention  could  represent  that  pure  and  perfect 
truth  which  was  to  be  revealed  in  Christ.  If  these  things  were 
foreshadowed  at  all^  the  type,  equally  with  the  antitype,  must  be 
provided  by  a  Divine  arrangement.  And  it  is  in  perfect  agree- 
ment with  what  we  know  of  the  ways  of  God,  who  so  frames 
the  course  of  organic  nature  that  it  gives  forth  ceaseless  repre- 
sentations of  higher  truth,  that  He  should  have  so  ordered  pre- 
cedent events,  as  to  afford  some  intimation  of  the  better  things 
which  He  had  in  store. 

So  it  has  been.  The  Gospel  was  a  reality,  though  but  imper- 
fectly revealed,  before  the  appearance  of  Christ.  The  day-star  had 
heralded  the  morning.  The  advent  of  the  Prince  of  Life  was 
rendered  more  illustrious  by  the  magnificent  preparation  of  ages. 
And  as  the  modern  astronomer  muses  with  undecaying  interest 
upon  those  glimmers  which  his  early  predecessors  saw  before 
the  discovery  of  gravitation  had  illumined  the  whole  horizon 
of  science;  so,  and  for  yet  higher  reasons,  may  the  theologian 
meditate  with  a  peculiar  interest  upon  those  indications  which 
were  beheld  by  the  Church  of  old,  of  the  approach  of  Him  who 
was  to  be  the  Light  of  the  world.  Nor  ought  such  contempla- 
tions to  be  indulged  in  by  theologians  only.  The  writer  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  administers  a  sharp  reproof  to  the 
churches  of  his  day  for  their  dulness  in  not  comprehending 
better  the  typical  character  of  Melchisedec;  '^thus  placing  it 
beyond  a  doubt,'  as  Dr.  Fairbairn  justly  remarks,  ^  that  it  is  both 
the  duty  and  privilege  of  the  Church,  with  that  measure  of  the 
Spirit's  grace  which  it  is  the  part  even  of  private  Christians  to 
possess,  to  search  into  the  types  of  ancient  Scripture,  and  come 
to  a  correct  understanding  of  them.'  ^ 

Many  things  in  the  Old  Testament  possess,  undoubtedly,  a 
symbolical  character.  According  to  the  Rabbins,  the  numbers 
three,  four,  seven,  and  ten,  are  especially  to  be  so  accounted. 
Then  there  are  symbolic  figures,  as  the  cherubim,  which,  coeval 
with  the  expulsion  from  paradise,  vanish  only  with  the  dis- 
appearance of  inspiration.  Many  events  in  the  lives  of  the 
prophets  were  symbolical ;  of  which  Isaiah  and  Jonah  furnish 
familiar  examples.  Again,  underneath  the  whole  history  of  the 
bondage  and  deliverance  of  the  Israelites,  their  pilgrimage  in 
the  wilderness,  their  conquest  and  possession  of  Canaan,  there 
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lies  a  symbolic  sense,  which  is  recognised  in  various  parts  of  the 
New  Testament.  That  their  ordinances  of  worship,  their  sacri- 
fices and  offerings,  were  symbolical  of  the  better  things  to  come, 
is  expressly  declared.  In  the  Book  of  Psalms,  the  inspired 
minstrel,  as  he  pours  forth  his  complaints,  or  recites  his  dangers 
and  struggles  and  victories,  or  exults  in  the  astonishment  of  his 
adversaries  and  the  establishment  of  his  throne,  speaks  again 
and  again  in  a  higher  sense  than  could  attach  to  his  own 
person.  And  beyond  all  this,  many  Christians,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  have  imagined  that  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment history,  if  not  its  lyrical  and  didactic  portions  also,  pos- 
sesses a  mystic  sense  ;  that  its  narratives  are,  indeed,  objectively 
true ;  but  that  this  outward  sense  is  far  inferior  in  value  to  that 
inward  and  mystical  meaning,  for  which,  accordingly,  every 
believer  should  laboriously  seek. 

Of  this  difficult,  yet  fascinating,  subject,  the  symbology  of 
Scripture,  it  is  only  one  section  which  our  limits  will  allow  us 
to  examine.  Certain  events,  rites,  and  institutions,  of  which  we 
have  the  record  in  the  Old  Testament,  have  been  so  arranged 
and  ordered  as  to  foreshadow  things  connected  with  the  Messiah 
and  His  kingdom.  The  resemblance  is  designed,  not  accidental. 
Not  only  may  an  analogy  be  discovered,  but  an  analogy  was  in- 
tended. These  events  were  brought  about,  these  institutions  were 
established,  with  the  particular  design  of  exhibiting  such  analogy, 
of  exciting  and  nourishing  expectation  in  the  olden  Church  con- 
cerning the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  of  exhibiting  to  the  Church  of 
the  latter  days  the  wisdom  and  the  faithfulness  of  Jehovah. 

The  types  of  the  Old  Testament,  then,  are  often  identical  with 
its  histories,  yet  they  possess  a  character  which  does  not 
belong  to  history  as  such.  It  has  been  well  observed  by  Cecil, 
that  the  narratives  of  Scripture  are  often  '  stated  to  us  as  cases 
in  which  God  discovers  His  mind  concerning  this  or  that  man, 
this  or  that  thing.^  But  some  of  these  actions  and  events  are 
invested  with  a  yet  higher  significance.  They  were  so  ordered 
as  to  bear  a  preconcerted  relation  to  higher  things  under  the 
Gospel.  It  was  so  from  the  beginning,  Adam,  as  the  head 
and  representative  of  mankind,  and  as  lord  of  the  visible  crea- 
tion, which  was  put  under  his  feet,  is  ^the  figure^  (tutto?, 
^type^)  ^of  Him  that  was  to  come.^  In  these  typical  arrange- 
ments, the  faithful  in  early  times  might  discern  some  intimation 
of  the  better  things  to  come ;  as  when  Abraham  saw  the  day  of 
Christ,  and  was  glad  :  while  to  ourselves  the  wonderful  analogy 
appears  still  more  clearly,  and  our  comprehension  of  the  grand 
Divine  scheme  is  greatly  aided  by  the  study  of  those  dim  and 
sketchy  outlines  of  it  which  its  Designer  drew  of  old. 
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The  relation  between  type  and  prophecy  is  equally  near  with 
that  which  exists  between  type  and  history.  For  every  type  is 
more  or  less  a  prophecy.  Stilly  every  prophecy  is  not  a  type. 
The  one  is  a  prediction  in  words,  the  other  is  a  prediction 
by  actions,  or  by  symbolical  persons  or  ordinances.  The 
one  foretells,  the  other  images  or  pre -figures,  coming  real- 
ities. Many  of  the  prophecies  have  no  other  significance 
than  that  which  is  connected  with  their  fulfilment ;  the  types 
have  always  a  significance  or  a  moral  import  of  their  own, 
besides  their  allusive  meaning.  On  the  other  hand,  prophecy 
has  the  advantage  over  type  in  directness  and  precision.  These 
historical  pre-figurations,  therefore,  although  they  possess  much 
of  the  nature  of  prophecy,  are  yet  sufficiently  distinct  from  it  to 
require  a  separate  name ;  which  accordingly  they  have,  not  only 
in  theological  language,  but  in  the  New  Testament  itself.  (J^et 
there  are  many  instances  in  which  type  and  prophecy,  like  the 
hues  of  the  rainbow,  insensibly  melt  into  each  other;  and  it  is 
from  this  cause  that  one  chief  difficulty  in  framing  a  satisfactory 
definition  of  type  arises^ 

But  the  most  fruitful  source  of  mystery  and  confusion 
remains  to  be  mentioned.  It  lies  in  a  total  disregard  of  the 
difference  between  correspondences  preconcerted  by  Divine  >o 
wisdom,  and  resemblances  suggested  by  human  ingenuity,  A^^p<> 
one  who  understands  the  wants  of  a  popular  assembly  will  set 
lightly  by  the  faculty  of  illustrating  New  Testament  doctrine  ^  AA/i^'ifd^ 
from  Old  Testament  story,  or  of  illustrating  and  enforcing  the*''^^^^^^'^ 
duties  of  daily  life  from  that  exhaustless  treasury  of  incident  and 
instruction.  But  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  view  the  difference 
between  analogies  which  are  divinely  appointed,  and  those  which 
may  suggest  themselves  to  our  fallible  understandings.  It  is 
sometimes  difficult,  no  doubt,  to  draw  the  line  with  precision, 
and  to  distinguish  between  a  real  type  and  a  happy  illustration ; 
but  many  able  and  pious  divines  appear  scarcely  conscious  that 
any  difference  exists  between  these.  We  remember,  some  years 
ago,  hearing  a  noted  preacher  of  the  strictest  Calvinist  school 
expound  Peter^s  vision  upon  the  housetop  at  Joppa.  The  vision, 
he  said,  had  a  twofold  signification,  one  for  Peter,  and  one  for 
ourselves.  To  Peter  it  symbolized  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles ; 
which  the  preacher  explained  according  to  the  narrative  in  Acts  x. 
But  to  us  it  symbolized  the  Church  in  the  heart  of  Christ; 
which  symbol  he  unfolded  in  a  fourfold  way.  First,  the  sheet 
was  let  down  from  heaven  with  all  the  creatures  in  it ;  so  the 
elect  are  in  the  heart  of  Christ  from  eternity.  Secondly,  the  sheet 
contained  creatures  of  all  kinds,  great  and  srnaTl,  tame  and 
fierce,  two-footed,  four-footed,  and  many-footed,  clean  and  un- 
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clean ;  so  with  the  Clmrcli  chosen  by  God,  who  docs  not  give  to 
man  an  account  of  His  ways.  Jhirdly,  all  who  were  in  the 
sheet  at  the  beginning  remained  therein  to  the  end  ;  none  of 
the  walking  things  walked  out,  none  of  the  flying  things  flew 
out,  none  of  the  creeping  things  crept  out :  so  it  was  impossible 
for  any  of  the  chosen  to  be  finally  separated  from  Christ. 
Lastly,  the  sheet  was  drawn  up  into  heaven  just  as  it  came 
aown;  as  none  who  were  originally  in  could  possibly  get  out, 
so  none  who  were  originally  out  could  possibly  get  in.  The  evil 
was,  that  all  this  dexterous  spiritualizing  of  his  own  was  placed 
side  by  side  with  the  inspired  account,  the  Divine  reason  of  the 
vision  ;  ascribing  to  both  interpretations  of  it  equal  authority, 
without  pointing  out,  or  even  appearing  to  perceive,  that  the 
one  was  of  God,  and  the  other  of  man. 

In  the  early  Church,  this  fanciful  method  of  interpreting 
Scripture  was  often  carried  to  an  absurd  length.  We  need  not 
swell  the  present  article  with  quotations  of  this  class,  which 
might  be  readily  produced  to  any  extent  from  the  ponderous 
tomes  of  the  Fathers.  Anxious  to  discover  in  every  part  of  Scrip- 
ture a  hidden  sense,  they  display  the  greatest  ingenuity  in  spiri- 
tualizing every  part  of  it,  the  Pentateuch  especially.  Although 
in  tracing  out  such  lines  of  resemblance  we  may  indulge  in  a 
pleasing  exercise  of  fancy,  we  can  never  deduce  from  them  a 
revelation  of  God^s  mind  and  will ;  and  unless  the  most  assidu- 
ous care  be  taken  to  distinguish  between  the  word  itself,  and 
such  ingenious  allegorizings  upon  it.  Holy  Writ  is  liable  to 
become  imperceptibly  lowered  in  men's  estimation,  until  it  and 
the  curious  conceits  of  such  writers  upon  it  are  regarded  as  of 
about  equal  authority. 

No  such  result  as  this  was  intended,  especially  by  the  better 
part  of  the  patristic  writers.  They  continually  uphold  Scripture, 
and  appeal  to  it  as  authoritative.  Thus  we  find  Jerome  avowing  (in 
Psalm  Ixxxvi.)  that  '  no  man,  be  he  ever  so  holy  or  eloquent, 
hath  any  authority  after  the  apostles  : '  and  Augustine  says,"^ 
'  Hear  not  this,  "Donatus  saith,  Rogatus  saith,  Vincentius  saith, 
Hilary  saith,  Ambrose  saith,  Augustine  saith,'^  but  hearken  unto 
this,  '^The  Lord  saith.^^ '  Still  there  is  too  much  room  for  the 
censure  of  Luther,  (on  Gal.  iv.  26,)  who  calls  their  interpreta- 
tions '  trifling  and  foolish  fables,  with  which  the  Scriptures  are 
rent  into  so  many  and  divers  senses,  that  silly  poor  consciences 
could  receive  no  certain  doctrine  of  anything.'  And  we  have 
sometimes  thought  that  their  excessive  love  of  spiritualizing 
each  inspired  narrative,  even  to  its  minutest  particulars ;  their 
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habit  of  obscuring  the  plain  historic  details  with  a  nmltitude  of 
wild  fancies ;  and  the  way  in  which  thej^  often  refer  to  the  sacred 
text^  as  if  it  were  merely  the  vehicle  for  their  own  more  subtle  con- 
ceptions ;  didj  in  some  degree,  help  to  bring  about  that  growing 
indifference  to  the  inspired  writings,  which  at  length  rendered'^ 
it  possible  for  the  priesthood  to  deprive  the  people  of  them'^' 
altogether. 

With  the  revival  of  biblical  studies  consequent  upon  the 
Reformation,  came,  of  course,  an  increased  measure  of  attention 
to  the  types  of  Scripture ;  and  it  may  be  sufficient  to  refer  the 
inquirer  who  wishes  to  investigate  the  history  of  this  branch  of 
theology  to  the  first  chapter  of  Professor  Fairbairn^s  book,  in 
which  he  gives  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  history  of  opinion 
on  this  subject,  estimating  each  writer  candidly  and  carefully 
from  his  own  point  of  view.  Among  the  older  English  treatises 
intended  more  especially  for  popular  use,  that  of  Keach  on 
Scripture  Metaphors  is  now  most  generally  known ;  and, 
although  a  bulky  volume,  it  has  been  lately  republished ; 
showing  that  there  is  still  a  demand  for  those  ingenious  and 
fanciful  expositions  to  which  we  have  referred. 

It  is  not  only  the  republication  of  old  works  which  evinces 
this  demand.  The  Master  of  Downing  College,  Cambridge,  has 
given  to  the  world,  in  the  volume  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  a  work,  which  in  learning  and  ability  is  worthy  of  his 
position,  but  which  is,  in  many  parts,  a  revival  of  the  oddest 
vagaries  of  the  Fathers.  He  conceives  that  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  respectively,  *^ present  to  us  the  eternal  triune  object  of  wor- 
ship,^ Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ;  that  their  marriages  sym- 
bolize God's  union  with  His  Church  and  with  each  member  of  it ; 
that  the  offspring  of  these  marriages,  and  more  particularly  the 
twelve  sons  of  Jacob,  symbolize  the  practical  fruits  and  results 
of  this  spiritual  union.  He  thinks  that  the  twelve  patriarchs 
typify,  not  merely  as  a  collective  body,  but  individually,  the 
twelve  apostles,  and  gives  us  the  antitype  of  each  ;  thus  Simeon 
prefigures  Peter,  Judah  prefigures  Andrew,  and  so  on.  In 
making  out  this  scheme,  the  names  of  the  persons  mentioned 
are  explained  as  furnishing  a  key  to  the  allegorical  interpreta- 
tion. Thus  Leah,  whose  name  means  'wearisome  and  fatiguing 
labour,'  was  the  symbol  of  '  services  and  works  which  are  of  little 
worth  in  themselves, — labours  rather  of  a  painful  and  reluctant 
duty,  than  of  a  free  and  joyful  love.'  '  She  sets  forth  to  us  that 
fundamental  repulsiveness  or  stubbornness  of  our  nature,  whose 
proper  and  ordained  discipline  is  the  daily  task-work  of  duty,  as 
done  not  to  man,  nor  to  self,  but  to  God.'  (Pp.  71, 113.)  After- 
wards Leah  is  identified  with  the  ox,  as  ths  symbol  of  stubbornness 
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and  wearisome  labour ;  and  so,  '  with  Leah,  the  ox  symbolizes  our 
task- work  of  duty,  and  our  capacity  for  itj'  and  the  sheep, 
(Rachel  signifying  sheep,)  ^  our  labours  of  love ;  i.e.,  our  real  rest 
and  capacity  for  it.^  (Page  128.)  This  part  of  Mr.  Worsley's 
volume  is  marked  for  special  commendation  by  Mr.  Jukes,  as 
discovering  '  much  spiritual  insight.^ 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  a  new  volume 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Jukes,  Types  in  Genesis,  has  appeared. 
His  name  is  not  new  in  connexion  with  these  subjects.  His  * 
work  upon  the  Jewish  offerings,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  show 
that  the  several  offerings  described  in  the  first  seven  chapters  of 
Leviticus  are  ^  the  appointed  figure  of  the  various  aspects  of  the 
body  of  Jesus  Christ,^  has  already  passed  into  a  third  edition ; 
and  it  might  furnish  us  with  apt  illustration  of  the  modern 

e development  of  this  school.  The  volume  on  Genesis,  however, 
is  more  full  and  varied.  It  is  the  most  elaborate  and  fascinating 
performance  of  its  class  which  has  come  under  our  notice.  It 
allures  by  its  ingenuity,  refreshes  by  its  originality,  and  edifies 
by  its  piety.  It  contains  passages  worthy  of  our  best  divines ; 
and  it  evinces  an  iiitimate  and  thoughtful  acquaintance  with 
human  nature.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  author's  system  of 
interpretation  is  a  castle  in  the  clouds.  He  exalts  the  contem- 
plative far  above  the  active  life ;  and  his  contemplations  are 
mostly  fanciful,  and  occasionally  absurd.  His  general  view  is, 
that  the  entire  book  of  Genesis  has  a  threefold  signification 
besides  the  literal,  which,  it  is  but  just  to  say,  he  thoroughly 
believes  in.  It  reveals  first  the  development  of  human  nature 
in  the  world  within,  tb^n^in  the  world  without,  the^  in  the 
dispensations. 

The  seven  days'  creation,  he  thinks,  are  a  type  seminal  of  all 
things.  The  process  of  creation  reveals  the  process  of  the 
Spirit's  work  in  the  elect,  the  progress  of  mankind  generally, 
and  the  succession  of  the  Divine  dispensations.  The  great 
characters  of  Genesis  are  seven, — Adam,  Abel,  Noah,  Abraham, 
Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Joseph ;  and  these  seven,  in  their  successive 
history,  symbolize  the  perfect  development  of  human  nature, 
from  the  first  stage  of  the  old  Adam  to  the  full  eternal  victory 
of  faith  and  love, — from  a  polluted  and  disordered,  to  a  purified 
and  regulated,  world.  In  working  out  this  scheme,  which  he 
does  with  immense  ingenuity,  he  is  obliged,  by  the  necessity  of 
his  theory,  to  assume  that  the  internal  history  of  all  spiritual 
men  goes  on  in  the  same  order ;  that  there  is  in  every  such  man 
first  the  Adam  stage,  then  the  Abel  stage,  then  the  Noah  or 
regeneration  stage,  then  the  Abraham  or  faith  stage,  then  the 
Isaac  or  sonship  stage,  then  the  Jacob  or  service  stage,  then  the 
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Joseph  or  victory  stage;  and  that  each  of  these  stages  keeps  its 
order  as  unvaryingly  as  the  geological  strata.  All  this,  it  need 
not  be  said,  is  so  contrary  to  experience,  that  none  but  an 
enthusiast  can  take  it  for  granted. 

Like  the  Master  of  Downing  College,  Mr.  Jukes  attaches 
great  importance  to  the  meaning  of  names.  Every  name  has 
some  deep  signification.  All  the  genealogies,  he  doubts  not, 
(page  92,)  are  treasuries  of  celestial  wisdom ;  though  as  yet  he 
has  not  been  able  to  decipher  the  spiritual  import  of  every  name. 
As  a  specimen  of  this  allegorical  interpretation,  we  may  select 
his  view  of  the  river,  branching  into  four  heads,  w^hich  watered 
the  garden  of  Eden  : — 

'In  Eden  the  stream  is  one,  but  "from  thence  it  is  parted,"  and 
becomes  four  distinct  rivers.  What  is  this  but  that  stream  of  living 
waters,  which,  one  and  undivided  for  those  who  enter  Paradise, — and 
without  a  name  while  it  is  there,  for  in  its  undivided  flow  the  one 
stream  is  beyond  all  human  description, — without  the  garden,  is  parted 
into  four  streams,  giving  its  waters  to  the  world  as  Pison,  Grihon, 
Euphrates,  and  Hiddekel?  For  Divine  truth,  which  is  the  living 
water  to  those  who  can  see  it  as  it  is  within  the  veil,  is  one  full 
stream,  in  undivided  flow  ;  but  to  us  on  earth  it  ever  eomes  by  four 
distinct  channels.  It  may  be  said  in  general,  that  there  are  four 
sources  of  truth,  and  but  four,  which  are  accessible  to  men,  which  are 
like  rivers  in  the  fertility  they  produce  upon  their  banks,  and  in  the 
glorious  power  they  all  possess  of  reflecting  heaven :  first,  intuition, 
by  which  we  get  an  acquaintance  with  moral  or  spiritual  things,  , 
which  are  not  objects  of  sense  ;  second,  perception,  through  the  senses, 
by  which  we  only  get  an  acquaintance  with  material  things  and  their 
properties ;  third,  testimony,  by  which  we  learn  what  others  have 
found  out  through  perception  or  intuition ;  fourth,  reasoning  or 
reflection,  a  process  of  the  understanding,  by  which  we  unfold  what  is 
contained  or  implied  or  suggested  by  the  perceptions,  intuitions,  or 
testimony.  If  I  err  not,  the  first  of  these  is  Pison  ;  the  second  is 
Gihon  or  Nile — since  the  fall,  the  stream  of  Egypt ;  the  third  is 
Hiddekel,  that  is,  the  Tigris  ;  and  the  fourth  river,  or  channel  of  truth, 
is  the  Euphrates.' — Pp.  49,  50. 

In  these  fancies,  he  refines  somewhat  upon  the  view  of 
Augustine  and  Ambrose,  who  connect  the  four  rivers  with  the 
fourfold  sense  of  Scripture,  namely,  its  literal,  inward,  outward, 
and  dispensational  applications.  Augustine  also  hints  ^  that  the 
four  rivers  may  signify  the  four  Gospels.  Mr.  Jukes  allots 
them  thus,  and  adds  another  conjecture  of  his  own : — 

'  In  this  application,  if  I  err  not,  John  is  plainly  Pison,  "  where 
there  is  gold,  and  the  gold  of  that  land  is  good."    Luke,  I  think,  is 
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Gihon  ;  Mark,  Hiddekel ;  and  Matthew,  Euphrates.  In  the  Epistles 
also  we  can  trace  these  four  rivers  :  in  Paul's  arguments,  Euphrates  ; 
in  James's  moralizing,  Gihon  ;  in  Peter,  Hiddekel ;  in  John,  Pison.' — 
Page  51. 

In  the  same  way  these  rivers  may  be  made  to  symbolize  the 
four  major  prophets,  or  the  four  Hebrews  at  the  court  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, or  the  four  faces  of  the  cherubim,  or  the  four  winds 
whence  the  heavenly  breath  blew  in  EzekieFs  vision.  May  not 
Scripture,  by  such  a  mode  of  treatment,  be  made  to  mean 
anything?  We  know  the  result  to  which  the  revival  of  patristic 
studies  has  tended  among  Churchmen ;  ritualism  and  tractari- 
anism  have  claimed  the  Fathers  as  theirs,  and  have  held  almost 
undisputed  possession  of  their  authority.  It  is  natural  that 
Calvinist  divines,  differing  from  these  in  doctrine,  and  for 
the  most  part  in  Church  polity  also,  should  have  been  led  to 
study,  perhaps  more  closely  than  before,  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers :  we  hope  this  is  not  a  fair  specimen  of  the  result  to  be 
anticipated  from  the  revival  of  such  studies. 

As  another  example,  we  may  quote  Mr.  Jukes^s  explanation  of 
the  poplar  and  chesnut  rods,  with  strips  of  their  bark  peeled  off, 
which  Jacob  placed  before  Laban's  cattle.  For  this  exposition 
our  author  is  indebted,  in  part,  to  Gregory  the  Great.  The 
subject  is  cvirious  enough  in  itself;  certainly  his  explanation  of 
it  is  not  less  so.  Laban,  it  must  be  understood,  symbolizes  '  the 
outward  man  ^  the  flocks,  '  the  animal  emotions  within  us ; ' 
J acob,  '  the  spirit  of  service  : ' — 

'  Those  animal  emotions,  which  hitherto  have  been  altogether  under 
the  power  of  our  outward  man,  [Laban,]  by  the  Spirit's  efforts 
[Jacob's  plans]  receive  another  hue,  [the  flocks  become  ringstraked 
and  spotted,]  and  show  in  their  very  appearance  the  Spirit's  handy- 
work.  Animal  emotions,  of  course,  are  animal  to  the  end,  but  on  them 
a  great  outward  change  has  passed,  so  that  even  the  old  man  must 
confess  they  do  not  look  as  they  used  to  look,  Jacob  has  changed 
their  hue.  This  is  done  by  setting  rods  of  varied  colours  before  their 
eyes.  These  "  rods  "  are  portions  of  the  Word  ;  and  like  that  which, 
when  stretched  out  over  the  sea,  opened  a  path  for  Israel,  these  feeble 
rods  effect  great  things ;  by  them,  as  by  "  the  rod  out  of  the  stem  of 
Jesse,"  the  weak  are  made  strong.  These,  partly  peeled,  partly 
unpeeled, — peeled,  that  is,  with  the  inward  sense  opened,  so  that  what 
is  covered  and  hidden  within  may  be  brought  to  light, — unpeeled, 
that  is,  in  the  letter  alone,  with  the  outu  ard  covering  still  untouched, 
as  at  first  we  always  see  the  Word, — are  set  before  the  flocks,  where 
the  living  streams  are  opened,  that  the  offspring  or  fruit  may  take 
another  hue.'— Pp.  332,  333. 

It  is  one  advantage  of  this  style  of  interpretation,  that  logical 
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consistency  need  not  be  thought  of ;  and  nothing  in  these  writers 
is  more  admirable  than  their  ability  not  to  see  anything  which 
makes  against  their  theory.  There  is  in  them  withal  a  delightful 
elasticity.  We  are  told,  for  instance,  that  in  Scripture  women 
always  in  the  spiritual  sense  signify  affections.  It  is  not  always 
easy  to  carry  this  out  rigidly,  but  what  then  ?  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty whatever ;  for  we  are  told  that  ^  as  our  principles  are  ever 
what  our  affections  are,  women  also  represent  certain  truths/ 
(Page  328.)  The  astounding  incorrectness  of  what  is  here 
assumed,  and  the  amusing  non  sequitur,  need  not  be  pointed  out. 
To  us  who  have  no  spiritual  insight,  an  affection  of  the  soul, 
and  an  abstract  truth,  may  seem  to  be  very  different  things  to  be 
represented  by  one  and  the  same  symbol ;  but  a  connecting  link 
is  found,  and  all  goes  on  smoothly. 

One  great  objection  to  this  method  of  handling  God^s  word  is 
that  it  is  perfectly  arbitrary ;  there  is  no  recognised  system  or 
principle  upon  which  to  proceed.  If  A  takes  one  view,  B  is 
equally  entitled  to  take  another,  and  so  on  to  the  end.  Nothing 
can  more  surely  weaken  the  intellect  and  obscure  the  natural 
perceptions  of  a  people,  nothing  can  more  surely  loosen  the  hold 
which  the  true  doctrine  may  have  had  upon  their  minds,  than  to 
be  doomed  to  listen  perpetually  to  such  teaching.  At  first  it 
allures  by  its  ingenuity ;  but  after  the  stimulant  comes  the 
reaction,  and  the  likely  result  is  spiritual  decrepitude  or  paralysis. 
If  it  be  asked,  what  reason  or  authority  can  be  given  for  such 
views  of  Holy  Writ,  the  answer  is  at  hand : — 

'  But  is  not  all  this  mere  imagination  ?  What  proof  have  we  that 
there  is  anything  but  fancy  to  support  all  this  ?  I  am  not  careful  to 
answer  this :  first,  because  I  write  for  those  who,  though  requiring 
help,  fully  believe  that  some  such  secrets  are  treasured  here ;  and  also 
because  the  spiritual  sense  is  its  own  proof,  as  a  key  by  opening  a 
complicated  lock  sufficiently  proves  that  it  has  been  designed  for  it ;  a 
proof  indeed  which  requires  some  capacity  in  the  observer,  and  some 
exercise  and  intelhgence  in  the  things  of  God,  but  which  will,  I  am 
assured,  be  increasingly  satisfactory  to  those  who  will  test  it  in  the  daily 
study  and  meditation  of  the  word  of  God.' — Page  xv. 

That  is,  any  sense  which  any  good  man  thinks  he  can  discover 
lying  hid  beneath  the  surface,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  true  sense 
of  the  words.  If  the  man  thinks  he  has  opened  the  lock,  why, 
he  has  opened  it.  Other  readers,  indeed,  may  not  be  able  to 
perceive  that  it  has  been  opened ;  two  different  persons,  each 
possessed  of  the  '  spiritual  sense,'  may  bring  out  diametrically 
opposite  meanings  from  the  same  passage ;  yet  each  of  them,  his 
own  spiritual  sense  being  satisfied,  needs  no  further  assurance 
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that  he  has  opened  its  true  meaning-.  Thus  truth  becomes 
'  whatsoever  a  man  troweth/  and  the  whole  system  of  Scripture 
exposition  is  deprived  of  everything  like  a  solid  basis. 

We  must  not,  however,  allow  our  dislike  of  this  capricious 
style  of  exposition  to  drive  us  to  the  opposite  extreme, — that  of 
unduly  disparaging  the  types  and  symbols  of  Scripture,  or  of 
neglecting  them  altogether.  Such  was  the  effect  upon  the  cold 
and  severe  intellect  of  Spencer,  who,  in  his  great  \\or\^,  IhiXj^i^jiiliiis 
Hebrdeorurrij  does  not  hesitate  sneeringly  to  call  typology  '  a  nose 
.^fwax,^jyhich  may  be  modelled  to  any  shape  at  pleasure. 
ImTuenced  by  his  views,  and  sheltered  by  his  great  name,  many 
theologians  of  the  seventeenth  century  avoid  the  whole  subject. 
But  were  the  endless  allegories  of  the  typologists  the  sole  cause 
of  this  shyness?  In  justice  to  them,  another  cause  must  be 
mentioned.  Whatever  might  be  their  errors,  they  kept  the 
person  and  work  of  Christ  continually  in  view ;  indeed,  many  of 
their  mistakes  arose  from  their  determination  to  find  Christ  in 
every  line  of  the  Old  Testament :  whereas  the  tendency  of  too 
many  of  the  leading  divines  of  the  period  of  which  we  now  speak 
was  rather  to  forget  Him,  and  to  discover  the  reasons  of  Christi- 
anity not  so  much  in  the  pre-  existing  elements  and  characteristics 
of  former  dispensations,  as  in  the  general  nature  of  things. 
This  was  one  manifestation  of  that  unevangelical,  semi-pagan 
spirit  which  had  produced  such  deplorable  results  in  England 
previous  to  the  great  revival  of  the  last  century.  For  example, 
they  explain  the  Mosaic  services  and  sacrifices  by  supposing 
either  that  they  were  borrowed  from  the  Egyptian  idolatry,  or 
partly  accommodated  to  it,  with  the  design  of  weaning  the 
Israelites  from  it.  Moses  is  with  Spencer  an  improved  Egyptian, 
and  his  system  is  a  refinement  upon  the  polity  and  customs  of 
Egypt.  Michaelis  doubts  this,  but  sC^cribes  his  laws  to  his 
wonderful  worldly  and  political  insight.  Warburton,  though  he 
allows  a  typical  meaning  more  fully  than  these,  yet  thinks  that 
the  primary  design  of  these  institutions  was  '  to  preserve  the 
doctrine  of  the  unity  by  means  of  institutions  partly  in  compli- 
ance to  their  Egyptian  prejudices,  and  partly  in  opposition  to 
those  and  the  like  institutions.^  The  language  of  Barrow,  in 
his  sermon  on  The  Imperfection  of  the  Jewish  Religion,  is 
absolutely  contemptuous.  He  speaks  of  Jehovah  as  ^  descending 
to  the  meanness  of  their  capacities,  feeding  them  with  milk, 
alluring  them  with  petty  shows,  scaring  them  with  frightful 
appearances  ;  so  tempering  His  ordinances  as  might  best  serve  to 
keep  them  in  good  order ; '  and  adds,  that  '  sach  a  variety  of 
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superficial  formalities  might  well  agree  to  diilclish  and  plebeian 
fancies;  but  to  men  of  somewhat  elevated  minds  and  well- 
improved  reason,  men  who  had  tasted  and  could  relish 
rational  entertainments,  they  must  needs  be  insipid  and 
disgustful/ 

In  such  views  we  may  trace  partly  a  recoil  from  the  excessive 
imaginativeness  of  the  opposite  school,  and  partly  the  spirit  and 
tendency  of  the  age,  which  was  to  deprive  the  doctrines  of  the 
Cross  of  their  just  pre-eminence.  In  our  own  day,  also,  there  is 
a  tendency,  too  widely  spread,  in  the  same  direction.  The  con- 
centric waves  become  less  defined,  the  more  distant  they  are  from 
the  spot  where  the  stone  struck  the  water;  and  it  may  be,  that 
in  some  pulpits  which  are  situated  far  from  the  central  influences 
of  modern  heresy,  its  distant  effects  are  perceptible,  however 
slightly,  in  the  infrequency  with  which  the  types  of  Christ  and 
of  His  work  are  treated  on.  Or  possibly  this  comparative 
silence  may  be  occasioned  by  the  felt  need  of  some  definite 
principle  of  interpretation,  which  shall  avoid  puerile  compa- 
risons on  the  one  hand,  and  rationalistic  exclusions  on  the  other. 

In  studying  the  types  of  Scripture,  the  first  point  is  to\ 
ascertain  wliich  they  really  are;  how  to  distinguish  between! 
a  divinely  appointed  type,  and  a  mere  resemblance  or  analogy/ 
between  something  in  the  Old  Testament  and  something  in  the\ 
New ;  how  to  prove, — to  use  the  words  of  Bishop  Marsh, — ^  that  I 
what  is  alleged  as  a  type,  was  really  designed  as  a  type.^  Then/ 
having  ascertained  this,  it  remains  to  inquire  into  the  grounds  of\ 
the  analogy,  to  discover  the  true  resemblance,  to  unfold  the  con-/ 
nexion  between  type  and  antitype.  The  first  may  be  called  the^ 
external,  the  second  the  internal,  branch  of  the  subject. 

How  then  may  we  discriminate  between  a  true  type  and  an 
imaginary  one  ?  We  must  beware  of  presuming  to  know  more 
of  the  Divine  purposes  than  is  distinctly  revealed  to  us.  It  has 
been  pointed  out,  that  typical  persons  or  things  are  such  as  have 
been  raised  up,  or  ordered,  by  the  Almighty,  with  the  design,  on 
His  part,  of  representing  higher  things  to  come.  The  mere  fact, 
therefore,  that  reseniblances  exist,  is  not  sufficient.  ^  The  only 
possible  source  of  information  on  this  subject,^  says  Bishop  Marsh, 
'  is  Scripture  itself.  The  only  possible  means  of  knowing  that 
two  distant,  though  similar,  historical  facts  were  so  connected  in 
the  general  scheme  of  Divine  Providence,  that  the  one  was 
designed  to  prefigure  the  other,  is  the  authority  of  that  book  in 
which  the  scheme  of  Divine  Providence  is  unfolded.^  It  may 
not  be  altogether  competent  to  us  to  deny  that  anything  is  typical 
which  is  not  stated  in  Holy  Writ  to  be  so  ;  our  position  is,  that 
the  authority  of  Scripture  is  the  only  sufficient  evidence  we  can 
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possess.  This  authority  may  be  either  by  the  direct  assertion  of 
the  inspired  text,  or  by  plain  and  obvious  intimation. 

In  many  instances  we  have  the  direct  assertion  of  Scripture. 
Adam  is  ^  the  figure  (type)  of  Him  that  was  to  come.'  The  pre- 
servation of  Noah  and  his  family  in  the  ark  shadowed  forth, 
according  to  St.  Peter,  that  salvation  which  is  ^  by  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ,'  into  whose  name  we  are  baptized.  Melchisedec, 
king  of  righteousness  and  peace,  priest  of  the  Most  High  God, 
deriving  his  authority  not  from  pedigree,  not  '  after  the  law  of  a 
carnal  commandment,'  but  immediately  from  Jehovah,  is  'made 
like  unto  the  Son  of  God,'  Isaac,  the  son  of  his  parents'  old  age, 
who  was  born  out  of  the  usual  course  of  nature,  according  to  the 
promise  of  God,  typifies  the  body  of  those  who  believe  in  Christ, 
and  who  are, '  as  Isaac  was,  the  children  of  promise ;  '(Gal.  iv.  28  ;) 
being  '  born,  not  according  to  the  flesh,  nor  according  to  the  will 
of  man,  but  of  God;'  while  Ishmael,  who  was  born  after  the  flesh, 
was  rejected.  Moses  declared  that  the  Lord  God  would  raise 
unto  Israel  a  prophet  like  unto  Himself;  for  whom  the  Jewish 
people  continued  to  wait,  after  the  series  of  inspired  Old  Testa- 
ment prophets  had  closed,"^  and  whom  at  length  Peter  declared 
to  have  arisen  in  the  person  of  Jesus.  The  Israelitish  people  are 
again  and  again  spoken  of  as  typical  of  the  Church  under  the 
Christian  dispensation  ,  and  the  principal  incidents  of  their  mar- 
vellous story  are  expressly  declared  to  have  been  typical  of  things 
pertaining  to  Christ.  Thus  manna  still  falls  in  the  wilderness  of 
this  world,  bread  from  heaven  is  supplied  to  the  Lord's  chosen, 
and  streams  from  the  smitten  rock  still  refresh  them  in  their 
journeys  ;  for  Christ  is  the  true  bread  of  life,  of  which  whosoever 
eateth  shall  live  for  ever ;  and  if  the  fathers  drank  of  the  rock 
that  followed  them,  '  that  rock  was  Christ.'  Their  high  priest 
typified  '  the  High  Priest  of  our  profession  ; '  and  the  whole  order 
of  the  tabernacle  services,  together  with  the  tabernacle  itself, 
made  according  to  the  pattern  which  Moses  saw  in  the  mount, — 
indeed,  the  whole  order  of  the  Jewish  ritual  worship,  from  the  days 
of  Moses  to  the  days  of  the  Messiah,  was  a  perpetual  type,  which 
'  served  unto  the  example  and  shadow  of  heavenly  things.' 
Then,  ^  as  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so 
must  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up.' 

In  all  these  instances,  (some  expositors  would  except  the  last 
mentioned,)  we  are  taught  by  the  express  authority  of  inspiration, 
not  merely  that  an  analogy  may  be  discovered,  but  that  the  rela- 
tion between  the  former  and  the  latter  things  was  designed. 
Those  who  (as  Adam  Clarke  and  others)  have  doubted  whether 
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the  brasen  serpent  was  a  divinely  arranged  type,  have  overlooked 
the  force  of  the  must  {y-^jrcodrjvai  Bel)  which  occupies  so  significant 
a  place  amongst  the  other  words  of  the  Lord.  Besides  these, 
there  is  another  large  class  of  examples  :  there  are  intimations  or 
recognitions,  more  or  less  direct,  of  typical  design,  which,  though 
they  fall  short  of  direct  assertion,  are  yet  sufficiently  explicit, 
with  the  light  of  the  above  passages  before  us.  Thus  the  blood 
of  Abel  is  placed  in  relationship  with  the  blood  of  sprinkling. 
The  tree  of  life,  from  whose  vicinity  guilty  Adam  was  driven,  re- 
appears in  the  visions  of  the  beloved  disciple,  in  the  i)aradise  of 
God,  in  the  midst  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  where  also  the  myste- 
rious cherubim  are  once  more  seen,  and  cause  their  voices  to 
swell  the  chorus  of  the  four- and- twenty  elders,  and  of  the 
myriads  who  are  before  the  throne.  '  David,  My  servant,^  it 
is  promised  by  Ezekiel,  (xxxvii.  34,)  '  shall  again  be  king  over 
Israel,  and  they  shall  all  have  one  shepherd;^  and  Jeremiah, 
(xxx.  9,)  foreseeing  distant  days  of  glory  and  liberty,  announces, 
'  They  shall  serve  the  Lord  their  God,  and  David  their  king, 
whom  I  will  raise  up  unto  them.^  These  and  many  other  intima- 
tions connect  the  royal  psalmist  typically  with  his  Son  and  Lord. 
The  incarceration  of  Jonah  was  a  sign,  which  was  fulfilled  in  the 
burial  and  resurrection  of  Jesus.  And  when  the  temple  was  re- 
built, Joshua  the  high  priest  and  his  fellows  are  set  forth  as 
*  men  of  sign,^  (Zech.  iii.  8,)  representatives  of  the  Branch,  who 
should,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  be  raised  up  from  the  stem  of 
Jesse. 

It  is  also  plainly  intimated  that  the  land  of  Canaan  itself  bore 
a  typical  character ;  that  it  represented  the  inheritance  which 
yet  remains  for  the  people  of  God.  The  promise  thrice  made  to 
Abraham  was,  '  To  thee  and  to  thy  seed  will  I  give  this  land.' 
This  promise  was  renewed  in  the  same  terms  to  Isaac,  and  again 
to  J acob.  Yet  they  all  died  without  having  any  abiding  posses- 
sion therein.  But  we  learn  from  Heb.  xi.  13-16,  that  they 
died  expecting,  nevertheless,  that  '  a  country '  would  be  given 
them,  that  the  Divine  promise  would  be  fulfilled,  if  not  in  their 
literal  occupation  of  the  fields  and  vineyards,  which  lay  between 
Jordan  and  the  sea,  yet  in  their  possession  of  '  a  better  country,' 
which  Canaan  prefigured  to  them,  no  less  than  to  ourselves.  It 
might  be  urged,  indeed,  that  as  the  people  Isiael  possessed  a 
typical  character, — as  their  high  priest,  their  ritual  and  ofierings, 
their  being  selected  through  God's  sovereign  grace  from  the 
other  nations  of  the  earth,  their  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of 
Egypt,  and  their  pilgrimage  in  the  wilderness,  were  all  prefigura- 
tions  of  things  to  come, — it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  analogy 
to  suppose  that  the  land  which  Jehovah  had  chosen  for  them 
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in  preference  to  all  other  portions  of  the  earth,  should  possess  a 
similar  character,  and  should  stand  as  a  type  of  the  redeemed  in- 
heritance. But  we  are  not  left  to  mere  inference  of  this  kind. 
Not  to  dwell  on  the  name  by  which  Jehovah  designates  the  land 
of  Canaan,  as  '  My  rest/  shadowing  forth  not  obscurely  a  some- 
thing higher  and  more  spiritual  than  the  country,  as  subdued 
and  settled  by  Joshua  and  his  successors  ;  we  find  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  a  parallel  drawn  between  that  earthly  rest,  and 
the  sabbatism  which  remains  for  the  people  of  God, — a  perpetual 
sabbatic  rest  which  still  '  remaineth,^  which  is  still  future, 
although  in  a  certain  sense  '  we  which  have  believed  do,'  in  our 
present  state,  '  enter  into  rest.' 

The  holy  city,  equally  with  the  land,  and  in  some  respects  yet 
more  vividly,  is  set  forth  as  a  type  of  things  to  come.  The 
numerous  passages,  especially  in  the  Psalms,  in  which  Jerusalem 
is  spoken  of  in  a  symbolical  sense,  belong  rather  to  the  depart- 
ment of  prophecy.  But  in  the  New  Testament,  Paul  contrasts 
the  'Jerusalem  which  now  is,'  with  the  'Jerusalem  which  is 
above ;'  (and  whether  we  interpret  these  and  similar  passages  as 
referring  to  the  future  kingdom  of  glory,  or  to  the  Messianic 
theocracy  now  existing,  does  not  affect  our  inquiry,  for  equally  in 
either  case  is  Jerusalem  typical ;) — while  John  describes  the  new, 
the  holy  Jerusalem,  so  as  evidently  to  imply  the  typical  character 
of  the  old.  The  whole  structure  and  complexion  of  these  passages 
show  that  Canaan  and  Jerusalem  of  old  were  not  seized  upon  as 
happy  illustrations  merely.  They  prove  that  the  old  Canaan  was 
designed  to  prefigurate  the  new;  just  as  it  was  with  other  parts 
of  the  Jewish  ^stem  and  history  ;  for,  as  De  Wette  acknowledged 
in  his  old  agqJjPhristianity  lay  in  Judaism  as  leaves  and  fruits 
do  in  the  see3  ;  though  certainly  it  needed  the  Divine  sun  to 
bring  them  forthj/ 

Rapid  as  this  sketch  is,  (and  it  would  be  easy  to  enlarge  and 
expand  it  in  every  part,)  it  may  perhaps  sufficiently  illustrate  the 
method  by  which  we  must  discover  which  of  the  events,  persons, 
or  ordinances  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  are  really  typical ; 
i.e.,  designed  by  God  to  prefigure  other  future  things  belonging 
to  Christ  and  His  kingdom.  In  adopting  this  method,  with 
Marsh,  Vanmildert,  Horne,  Richard  Watson,  and  other  writers, 
we  find  ourselves  at  issue  with  Professor  Fairbairn,  who  thinks  it 
too  restrictive.  He  conceives  that  the  typical  field  is  vastly 
larger  than  the  bare  letter  of  Scripture  appears  to  indicate ;  and 
that  we  must  bring  in  analogy.  He  asks,  If  Sarah  had  a  typical 
character,  why  not  Rebekah  ?  If  Melchisedec,  why  not  Joseph, 
Samson,  Joshua  ?    He  says, — 

'  We  deem  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  avoid  the  conviction,  that  in 
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whatever  respect  these  particular  examples  may  have  been  adduced,  it  Q^b*^ 
is  simply  as  example'^  adapted  to  the  occasion,  and  taken  from  a  //^^'^'f\ij''^2^ 
storehouse,  where  many  more  were  to  be  found.    They  have  'so  much  v 
at  least  the  appearance  of  having  been  selected  merely  on  account 
their  suitableness  to  the  immediate  end  in  view,  that  they  cannot  fairl^''^  •''^^y^^*^ 
be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  specimens  of  the  class  they  belong  to. 
And  if  so,  they  should  rather  have  the  effect  of  prompting  further  in- 
quiry than  of  repressing  it  ;  since,  instead  of  themselves  comprehending 
and  bounding  the  whole  field  of  scriptural  typology,  they  only  e-shibit 
practically  the  principles  on  which  others  of  a  like  description  are  to 
be  considered  and  explained.' — Vol.  i.,  p.  41. 

And  again  : — 

'  it  is  possible,  surely,  that  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  things.  Scrip- 
ture may  unfold  certain  fundamental  views  or  principles,  of  which  it 
makes  but  a  few  individual  applications,  and  for  the  rest  leaves  them 
in  the  hands  of  spiritually  enlightened  consciences.  The  more  so,  as 
it  is  one  of  the  leading  peculiarities  of  New  Testament  Scripture  rather 
to  develope  great  truths,  than  to  dwell  on  minute  and  isolated  facts.' — 
Vol.  i.,  p.  43. 

In  another  place  he  uses  stronger  language.  The  style  of 
interpretation  which  prefers,,  on  a  subject  so  mysterious^  to  allow 
God^s  word  to  speak  for  itself,  he  designates  as  one  which  ^  mise- 
rably dwarfs  and  cripples  the  relation  which  the  preparatory 
portion  bears  to  the  ultimate  in  God's  revelations.^  Much,  how- 
ever, depends  upon  the  amount  of  Scripture  recognition  which 
may  be  deemed  sufficient.  For  ourselves,  we  might  be  satisfied 
with  language  less  categorically  explicit  than  the  rigidness  of 
Marsh  or  Vanmildert  would  require.  Still,  we  cannot  think  it 
safe  to  pronounce  a  person,  Samson  for  example,  to  be  a  type  of 
Christ,  when  we  find  no  hint  of  the  kind  in  Scripture  itself. 
Tliere  are,  doubtless,  some  points  of  resemblance  between  the 
supernatural  strength  of  Samson,  his  prodigious  achievements, 
and  the  victories  of  the  Son  of  God  ;  but  this  does  not  authorize 
us  to  say,  that  he  was  raised  up  to  prefigure  the  Messiah  con- 
queror. If  one  man  pronounces  Samson  to  be  a  type,  then 
why  may  not  another  allege  Shamgar,  Gideon,  or  any  other 
whose  deeds  were  great  in  war  ?  And  if  these  all  are  true  types 
of  a  fighting  and  victorious  Messiah,  why  may  not  Job  and 
Jeremiah,  and  others,  be  types  of  a  suffering  Messiah,  and  so  on 
until  everything  becomes  typical  ?  If  we  once  let  slip  our  moor- 
ings, we  cannot  tell  whither  we  may  drift. 

With  regard  to  the  enlargement  of  the  typological  field,  for 
which  our  esteemed  professor  pleads,  we  have  only  space  to  say 
three  things.  Fixa^  it  is  nowhere  stated  or  implied  in  Scripture 
that  the  field  is  so  extremely  extensive ;  it  appears  more  reason- 
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able,  on  the  other  hand,  to  suppose  that  some  only  of  the 
persons  and  events  there  mentioned  should  have  been  raised  up 
and  ordered  for  the  distinguished  and  peculiar  service  of  setting 
forth  Him  that  was  to  come.  Secondly,  the  field,  after  all,  is  not 
so  extremely  circumscribed.  "There  is  one  typical  land,  where 
most  of  the  events  recorded  took  place :  and  what  other  land 
can  be  imagined  to  have  this  honour?  One  typical  people, 
whom  God  chose  from  amongst  all  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
whose  records  fill  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament : 
and  what  other  people  can  be  alleged  ?  One  typical  ritual,  to 
which  allusion  is  being  continually  made  :  and  which  other,  of 
the  several  systems  of  worship  casually  named,  can  for  one 
instant  be  imagined  to  foreshadow  the  things  of  the  Gospel  ? 
Then,  with  respect  to  individuals  and  particular  events ;  several 
of  the  most  eminent  and  remarkable  are  described  to  us  as 
possessing,  in  addition  to  their  historical  character,  a  typical 
one.  ,  Thirdly.  Dr.  Fairbairn  scarcely  appears  to  have  faith  in 
his  own  views ;  for  while  he  pleads  so  urgently  for  the  admission 
to  the  rank  of  types,  of  persons  or  events  not  so  set  forth  in 
Scripture,  in  his  two  excellent  volumes  he  seldom  treats  of 
any  thing  or  person  as  typical,  which  we  ourselves,  with  our 
more  cautious  theory,  would  not  admit  to  be  so.  There  are 
exceptions,  as  Enoch;  but  they  are  few.  His  sound  judgment 
has  prevented  him  from  running  into  extravagancies.  Practi- 
cally, we  find  him,  upon  the  whole,  an  excellent  guide;  but  in 
this  part  of  his  theory  he  lays  down  a  principle  of  interpretation 
which,  though  it  may  not  seriously  mislead  himself,  may 
mislead  others. 

Undoubtedly,  there  is  a  prophetic  and  allusive  element  per- 
vading the  Old  Testament,  which  the  study  of  its  pages  only 
serves  more  and  more  to  disclose.  Indeed,  more  or  less  in  all 
words  uttered  or  recorded  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  there  is  a  wonderful  depth ;  which  causes  them  to 
present,  from  which  ever  side  they  are  viewed,  new  and  inimi- 
table hues  of  Divine  wisdom.  In  this  way,  many  portions  of 
ancient  Scripture  may  suggest  Christ  and  His  work,  or  heaven 
and  its  glory,  to  the  devout  reader.  And  even  in  regard  to  the 
method  of  explaining  Scripture  types  and  symbols,  which  we 
have  been  compelled  to  censure  as  overstrained  and  fanciful, 
we  must  not  be  so  exclusive  or  so  uncharitable,  as  to  forget  that 
in  the  mysterious  fulness  of  Holy  Writ  the  grander  and  the 
minuter  meanings  may  harmoniously  co-exist;  as  the  earth 
turns  continually  upon  its  own  axis,  while  it  is  still  pursuing  its 
revolution  round  the  sun  in  its  orbit. 

Having  erected  our   land-marks,  and  distinguished  what 
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ought  from  what  ought  not  to  be  included  within  our  bounds, 
we  are  in  a  position  to  examine  the  field  itself,  to  inquire  into 
the  true  relation  between  type  and  antitype.  In  order  to  do 
this  satisfactorily,  we  should  have  some  good  general  principles 
to  rest  upon.  In  this  the  earlier  writers  on  this  branch  of 
divinity  were  extremely  deficient.  Co})ious  as  they  are,  and 
sometimes  a  little  magisterial  withal,  in  their  explanation  of  the 
meaning  of  particular  types,  they  do  not  usually  give  any  intel- 
ligible account  of  the  principles  of  interpretation  upon  which 
they  proceed.  To  this  cause  is  partly  to  be  ascribed  (as  Fair- 
bairn  justly  remarks)  the  disrepute  into  which  these  studies 
fell,  in  proportion  as  the  exact  and  critical  study  of  Scripture 
came  to  be  cultivated ;  and  he  further  observes,  that,  although 
several  works  on  Scripture  symbology,  especially  that  of  Biihr, 
have  appeared  within  the  last  twenty  years,  there  is  as  yet  no 
treatise  in  which  the  true  principles  of  interpretation  are 
thoroughly  and  satisfactorily  elucidated.  To  supply  this  want 
is  one  object  of  his  interesting  and  able  work.  For  the  infor- 
mation of  those  of  our  readers  who  may  not  have  read  it,  we 
may  subjoin  his  five  canons  of  interpretation. 

JL^That  nothing  is  to  be  regarded  as  typical  of  the  good  things^ 
under  the   Gospel,   which   is  in  itself  of  a  forbidden  and  sinful 
nature.    (This,  it  will  be  seen,  though  a  necessary  rule  according 
to  his   method    of    distinguishing  types,    is    according    to  our 
method  superfluous  ;  since  whatever  is  revealed,  as  a  type,  must  bear 
upon  it  the  Divine  image  and  superscription  )     2.  That  we  must  bef 
guided  by  the  light  furnished  by  their  realization  in  the  GospeK 
rather  than  by  any  knowledge  we  may  suppose  the  ancient  worship-* 
pers  to  have  possessed.    Yet,  3.  That  we  must  carefully  study  the  ; 
truths  or  ideas  exhibited  in  the  types  ;  considered  merely  as  providen-  ' 
tial  transactions,  or  as  religious  institutions.    4.  That  while  a  type  can  • 
have  but  one  radical  meaning,  yet  the  fundamental  idea  or  principle  j 
exhibited  in  it  may  be  often  capable  of  more  than  one  application  ;  as  \ 
in  those  types  which  have  their  realization  first  in  Christ,  and  then  f 
in  His  people.     5.  That  due  regard  must  be  had  to  the  essential/ 
difference  between  type  and  antitype. — Vol.  i.,  pp.  137-167. 

Following  these  foot- prints,  we  should  be  led  on,  for  the  most 
part,  wisely  and  safely ;  but  we  prefer  striking  out  a  shorter 
track  of  our  own,  more  suitable  to  our  present  limits.  Let  us, 
first,  accompany  the  ancient  worshippers,  that  we  may  inquire 
wlial  amount  of  light,  arising  from  typical  transactions  and 
ordinances,  shone  upon  their  path.  This  will  better  prepare  us 
for  the  ampler  interpretations  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  contemporaries  of  Adam  could  doubtless  see  that  he 
stood  to  them  in  a  representative  and  federal  relation.    His  sin 
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had  shut  tlie  gates  of  Paradise,  not  only  agamst  himself,  but 
against  them.  It  had  brought  upon  them,  no  less  than  upon 
himself,  the  curse  of  toil,  and  the  penalty  of  death ;  through  his 
sin  they  suffered.  But,  together  with  the  announcement  of  the 
doom,  the  oracle  had  promised  that  the  serpent's  head  should 
be  bruised  by  One  of  woman  born ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
suppose,  that  they  may  have  understood  the  representative 
character  of  the  promised  Champion,  so  far  as  to  expect  that 
mankind,  who  had  been  involved  in  ruin  by  one  man's  fall, 
would  through  another  man's  work  be  restored.  Nothing  in 
the  life  of  Adam,  so  far  as  we  know,  could  enable  them  to  foresee 
the  facts  connected  with  the  manifestation  of  Christ  in  the  flesh  ; 
nor,  probably,  had  they  any  distinct  conception  of  Adam's 
typical  character ;  yet,  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  him, 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  first  promise,  was  sufficient  to  lead 
them  to  look  for  salvation  through  the  work  of  a  coming  man, 
as  they  had  been  subjected  to  sorrow  and  death  through  the  fall 
of  the  first  man.  They  might  have  some  comprehension  of 
what  was  afterwards  spoken  by  Paul,  '  As  in  Adam  all  die,  even 
so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive.'  With  some,  this  expecta- 
tion might  take  the  form  of  a  hope  of  returning  to  Eden,  and 
eating  of  the  life-giving  tree;  with  others,  of  restored  peaceful 
communion  with  the  Lord  God;  with  others,  of  a  resurrection 
from  the  dead :  but  in  any  case  the  blessing  was  to  come 
through  another  man,  whom  God  would  provide,  and  who  was 
to  suffer  in  the  encounter. 

The  views  thus  suggested  to  them  would  be  confirmed  and 
illustrated  by  the  symbols  set  up  after  the  fall.  Although  the 
flaming  sword  kept  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life,  the  cherubim  still 
occupied  the  garden.  These,  with  their  fourfold  appearance, 
might  possibly  suggest  to  them  some  grand  conceptions  of  Him 
by  whom  their  forfeited  paradise  was  to  be  regained,  or  of  the 
qualities  to  be  found  in  those  who  should,  hereafter,  actually 
occupy  the  spot  which  the  cherubim  now  held  ideally.  The  rite 
of  sacrifice  confessed  the  sinfulness  of  sin,  and  told,  however 
indistinctly  at  first,  that  the  great  God  might  be  approached ;  a 
cheering  truth,  which  the  institution  of  the  day  of  rest  revealed 
more  distinctly  still.  And  thus,  not  only  was  provision  made 
for  the  expression  of  penitence,  but  a  foundation  was  laid  for  a 
hope  of  restoration,  through  a  man  hereafter  to  come.  In  such 
faith  Abel  offered  up  his  '  more  excellent  sacrifice,'  and  obtained 
witness  that  he  was  righteous;  and  the  same  light  which  he 
possessed  was  available  for  others,  till  the  days  of  the  Deluge. 

The  preservation  of  Noah's  family  in  the  ark  would  not  add 
anything  to  the  doctrinal  knowledge  already  possessed ;  but  it 
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would  more  fearfully  display  God's  hatred  against  sin,  and  the 
certainty  that  His  word  would  be  accomplished ;  while  it  would 
show,  also,  that  there  was  no  other  way  of  escape  from  destruc- 
tion than  that  which  He  provided;  and  that  His  power  and 
mercy  were  boundless  to  all  whose  way  was  right  before  Him. 
We  do  not  see  that  the  rainbow  can  be  made  a  type  of  Christ. 
The  purpose  for  which  it  was.  set  in  the  cloud,  is  distinctly 
stated  in  Genesis ;  and  it  is  a  purpose  worthy  of  a  sign  so  beau- 
tiful. But,  might  not  pious  men  among  the  descendants  of 
Noah,  or  at  least  may  not  we,  look  through  the  outward 
terrestrial  promise  to  a  higher  spiritual  one  ?  The  answer  is. 
Very  possibly  they  might,  and  certainly  we  may ;  yet  this  does 
not  exalt  the  rainbow  into  a  type  of  Christ.  For  not  the  rain- 
bow only,  but  every  rain-drop  as  it  falls,  and  every  blade  of 
grass  which  is  refreshed  by  the  descending  blessing,  displays  the 
power  and  faithfulness  of  the  Almighty,  and  may  serve  as  a 
starting-point  whence  the  soul  may  rise  to  yet  higher  and  more 
spiritual  contemplations :  but  an  exact  and  careful  science 
requires  that  we  should  recognise  the  distinction  between  those 
meditations  of  redemption  which  almost  every  appearance  in 
nature  may  suggest,  and  the  divinely  appointed  prefigurationsof  it. 

The  Old  Testament  references  to  Melchizedek  are  peculiarly 
interesting,  inasmuch  as  they  so  clearly  show  that  the  Church 
of  the  Old  Testament  saw  in  him  a  type  of  the  Messiah.  In 
him  David  (Psalm  ex.)  saw  a  type  of  One  who  was  to  be  not 
only,  as  he  himself  was,  a  King  ruling  in  the  midst  of  his 
enemies,  but  also  a  Priest  for  ever.  He  rose  to  the  distinct 
perception  that  ^  there  ariseth  after  the  similitude  of  Melchize- 
dek another  Priest.'  We  cannot  doubt  that  in  His  name, 
'  King  of  righteousness,' — in  his  throne,  Salem  or  Sion, — in 
his  acts,  oft'ering  up  on  behalf  of  Abraham  an  intercessory 
prayer,  pronouncing  on  Abraham  a  blessing,  and  presenting,  so 
to  speak,  Abraham's  offering  of  thanksgiving  and  adoration  to 
the  Most  High, — and  in  his  superior  greatness,  as  testified  by 
tithes  of  all  being  presented  to  him, — David  saw,  in  type,  the 
things  of  Him  for  whom  the  faithful  were  waiting  with  longing 
expectation.  David  also  saw,  and  taught  the  Church,  that  the 
then-existing  priesthood  was  not  to  be  perpetual,  inasmuch  as 
the  Royal  Priest  who  was  to  endure  for  ever,  was  to  be  of 
another  order  than  that  of  Aaron.  He  himself  was  a  king,  and 
had  subdued  his  enemies;  but  he  was  not  a  priest, — he  could 
not  offer  atonement  for  the  people.  He  could,  indeed,  by  his 
errors  bring  sufferings  upon  them ;  but  he  could  not  reconcile 
them  to  God.  The  Lord's  people  needed  some  one  who  was 
more  than  a  king  to  appear  before  them  at  God's  right  hand. 
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But  his  Lord,  for  whom  he  waited,  was  to  be  one  who  could  not 
only  conquer,  but  bless ;  could  not  only  '  strike  through  kinf>;s 
in  the  day  of  His  wrath,^  l)ut  make  atonement  and  procure 
blessing  for  a  sinful  people.  All  this  was  revealed  long  before 
the  coming  of  Christ ;  and  with  unqualified  confidence  does 
David  speak,  in  the  Psalm  now  under  review.  As  Luther  says, 
'  He  clings  to  it  with  such  a  firm  faith,  what  he  does  not  see 
he  apprehends  with  such  power  of  mind,  it  is  so  sure  to  him,  that 
he  speaks  of  it  as  if  he  saw  it  already  fulfilled  before  his  eyes.^ 

*  It  may  well  fill  us  with  deep  sliame,'  (we  quote  a  weighty  sen- 
tence of  Hengstenberg,)  Cwhen  we  see  how  believers  under  the 
Old  Testament  prepared  for  themselves,  out  of  what  the  Lord 
had  already  done,  ladders  on  which  they  rose  freshly  and  joy- 
fully to  comprehensive  hopes; — (we  are  too  much  inclined  to 
despise  small  beginnings  ;)^how  David  simply  brought  all  his 
doubts  to  God,  and  how  he,  who  was  sent  entirely  alone  to  this 
word  of  God,  laid  hold  of  it  with  triumphant  joy  and  immovable 
firmness, — while  the  "  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever"  has  been  veri- 
fied to  us  for  eighteen  hundred  years.' 

There  were  those  of  old  who  saw  that  the  land  of  Canaan 
was  a  type  of  greater  things  to  come.  Abraham  had  the  nations 
of  the  whole  earth  in  his  eye,  as  indeed  the  promise  warranted 
him,  that  in  his  seed,  not  only  the  land  which  God  would  give 
him  for  an  inheritance,  but  all  nations  of  the  earth  should  be 
blessed.  The  occupation  of  Canaan  by  his  posterity,  so  far 
from  being  the  complete  fulfilment  of  the  promise  made  to 
Abraham,  was  but  the  pledge  or  earnest  of  the  fulfilment  of  the 
more  important  and  essential  part  of  it, — the  promise  of  the  Seed  ; 
and  accordingly  when  the  Seed  appeared,  the  sons  of  Abraham 
according  to  the  flesh  ceased  to  hold  the  lands  of  Judah,  the 
earnest  being  no  longer  needed  now  that  the  promise  had  been 
fulfilled.  It  is  now  the  sons  of  Abraham  according  to  the  spirit, 
whom  God  hath  raised  up  of  the  stones,  who  await  the  occupa- 
tion and  felicity  of  the  whole  earth  under  the  reign  of  their 
triumphant  Lord.  David  saw  that  the  kingdom  was  to  extend 
far  beyond  the  narrow  frontiers  of  Israel ;  he  ^  was  not  content 
with  this  dominion  of  a  corner ;  it  served  only  to  give  a  new  im- 
petus to  his  world-wide  expectations.'  In  Isaiah  we  have  the 
clearest  indications  that  the  Canaan  that  then  was,  was  viewed 
by  him  and  by  the  waiting  Church  (few  though  they  might  be) 
as  a  '  figure  for  the  time  then  present '  of  the  universal  dominion 
of  the  Messiah. 

Who^  then,  were  to  be  the  inheritors  of  this  kingdom  and  the 
partakers  of  its  blessedness  ?  On  this  question  the  types  were  not 
altogether  silent.  Spiritual  men  of  old  might  understand  the  les- 
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sons  which  were  taught  by  the  birth  and  election  of  Isaac,  and  the 
rejection  of  Ishmael ;  and  by  the  choice  of  Jacob,  and  rejection  of 
Esau.  Not  that  the  decrees  which  have  reference  to  these  have  any 
immediate  bearing  upon  their  personal  salvation,  as  many  have 
mistakenly  imagined.  The  true  view  which  was  typically  set 
before  the  Jewish  people  was  that  ^  the  children  of  the  promise 
are  counted  for  the  seed/  and  that  it  was  to  such  children  of 
promise  that  God  would  show  His  wonders.  This  they  ought 
to  have  understood,  though  in  fact  the  majority  of  them  clung 
with  the  greatest  tenacity  to  their  own  carnal  view  of  the 
subject.  Who  can  read  the  first  chapter  of  Isaiah,  and 
countless  other  passages  in  the  prophets  of  a  similar  tenor, 
without  perceiving  that  they  were  continually  admonished, 
that  it  was  not  natural  birth  merely,  but  a  spiritual  change, 
a  washed  heart,  which  would  give  them  a  title  to  the  blessings 
of  the  covenant? 

Onward  from  the  time  of  the  expulsion  from  Paradise,  expecta- 
tion was  directed  to  another  man,  another  and  higher  Adam. 
Onward  from  the  time  of  Abraham,  expectation  was  directed 
towards  another  Melchizedek,  who  should  be  ordained  a  priest 
for  ever.  Onward  from  the  days  of  Moses,  expectation  was 
directed,  still  directed  to  the  coming  of  a  Man ;  another  '  prophet, 
like  unto  Moses,^  understanding  the  word  '  prophet^  here  in  its 
widest  sense,  as  teacher,  lawgiver,  ruler,  leader,  judge.  Onward 
from  the  time  of  David,  expectation  was  directed  to  another  and 
greater  David,  who,  having  subdued  all  His  enemies,  should  rule 
in  Sion,  triumphant  for  evermore.  These  progressive  types 
directed  attention  to  the  person  of  the  Redeemer ;  while  Canaan 
shadowed  forth  the  glory  and  beauty  of  His  inheritance  ;  and  the 
calling  of  Isaac  and  of  Jacob,  with  the  rejection  of  Ishmael  and 
of  Esau,  taught  with  sufficient  clearness,  that  the  inheritance  of 
the  blessing  should  not  be  by  the  title  of  an  outward  carnal 
generation,  but  of  God^s  holy  and  sovereign  choice.  In  accordance 
with  these  leading  features  of  interpretation,  the  whole  of  the 
historical  types  may  be  explained.  Some  of  them,  as  the  manna, 
and  the  water  from  the  smitten  rock,  would  probably  be  under- 
stood, in  their  spiritual  sense,  by  but  few.  We  now  turn  to  sur- 
vey the  position  of  the  ancient  worshippers  in  regard  to  the 
sacrificial  typology. 

Here  we  are  at  once  informed,  that  '  the  way  into  the  holiest 
of  all  was  not  yet  made  manifest,  while  as  the  first  tabernacle 
was  yet  standing.'  (Heb.  ix.  8.)  The  religion  of  the  Old  Cove- 
nant must  not  be  looked  at  too  exclusively  in  a  typical  aspect. 
It  had  another  and  more  direct  bearing.  We  are  not  to  measure 
the  religious  knowledge  of  the  ancient  worshippers  by  the  amount 
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of  light  which  shone  upon  them  from  things  typicaL  They  had 
the  law  and  the  prophets  ;  God  gave  them  His  Commandments 
and  Sabbaths,  His  statutes,  and  judgments,  and  promises,  besides 
that  inward  light,  which,  until  darkened  by  long  and  wilfiii 
wickedness,  shines  more  or  less  in  the  bosom  of  every  man. 
Therefore,  if  we  should  be  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  services 
of  the  Levitical  ritual  conveyed  to  them  no  clear  ideas  respecting 
the  Redeemer,  or  respecting  the  great  Sacrifice  which  was  to  be 
offered  up  '  in  the  end  of  the  world,'  it  will  not  follow  that  we 
are  to  regard  them  as  being  altogether  in  darkness.  In  these 
respects,  as  Dr.  Fairbairn  justly  observes,  '  the  views  even  of  the 
better  part  of  the  Old  Testament  worshippers  must  have  been 
comparatively  dim,  and  their  acceptance  as  worshippers  did  not 
depend  upon  the  clearness  of  their  discernment  in  regard  to  the 
person  and  kingdom  of  Christ.'  (Vol.  i.,  p.  147.)  The  law  of  the 
Decalogue  was  plain  enough  to  them,  whatever  the  law  of  cere- 
monies and  ordinances  might  be.  And  one  principal  end  of  the 
outward  ceremonial  institutions  was  to  keep  alive  acquaintance 
with  the  law. 

'  The  outward  came  into  existence  merely  for  the  sake  of  the 
religious  and  moral  elements  contained  in  it,  for  the  spiritual  lessons 
it  conveyed,  or  the  sentiments  of  godly  fear  and  brotherly  love  it  was 
fitted  to  awaken.  And  that  such  ordinances  should  not  only  exist, 
but  also  be  spread  out  into  a  vast  multiplicity  of  forms,  was  a  matter 
of  necessity  ;  as  the  dispensation  then  set  up  admitted  so  very 
sparingly  of  direct  instruction,  and  was  comparatively  straitened  in  its 
supplies  of  inward  grace.  Imperfect  as  those  outward  ordinances 
were, — so  imperfect  that  they  were  at  last  done  away  as  unprofitable, 
— the  members  of  the  Old  Covenant  were  still  chiefly  dependent  upon 
them  for  having  the  character  of  the  Divine  law  exhibited  to  their 
minds,  and  its  demands  kept  fresh  upon  the  conscience.  It  was 
therefore  fit,  that  they  should  not  only  pervade,  but  should  even  be 
carried  bej^ond  the  strictly  religious  territory,  and  should  embrace 
all  the  more  important  relations  of  life,  that  the  Israelite  might  thus 
find  something  in  what  he  ordmaril}^  saw  and  did,  in  the  very  food  he 
ate  and  the  garments  he  wore,  to  remind  him  of  the  law  of  his  God, 
and  stimulate  him  to  the  cultivation  of  that  righteousness  which  it 
was  his  paramount  duty  to  cherish  and  exemplifj^.' — JFairhairn, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  171. 

Thus  the  sacrifices  and  offerings  re-echoed  the  lessons  of  the 
moral  law,  and  confirmed  its  testimony.  They  thus  declared 
their  own  imperfection  ;  for  even  to  the  devout  worshipper  of 
old  '  the  law  made  nothing  perfect.'  They  helped  to  produce 
conviction  of  sin,  and  multiplied,  b^  reason  of  the  perversity 
of  men's  hearts,  the  occasions  of  offence.    They  thus  tended  to 
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produce,  in  the  more  spiritual  men,  a  longing  desire  for  atone- 
ment and  reconciliation.  Of  atonement  and  reconciliation  they 
plainly  spoke,  revealed  it  as  possible,  and  thus  nourished 
hope  in  God^s  mercy.  We  agree  with  Fairbairn  and  others, 
that  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  think  that  the  ancient  wor- 
shippers could  attain,  by  means  of  these  symbolic  services,  to  any 
conception  of  the  outward  facts  of  Christ's  appearance,  and  suffer- 
ings, and  death.  The  acceptable  sacrifice  was  that  of  ^a  broken 
and  contrite  heart ; '  the  chief  inward  preparation  of  the  wor- 
shipper was  a  keen  sense  of  guilt,  and  of  his  need  of  atonement. 
Then,  when  he  approached  the  curtained  tabernacle,  or  the 
gorgeous  temple,  with  his  prescribed  offerings, — when  he  behehl 
the  priest  in  his  sacerdotal  robes,  when  he  made  confession  and 
prayer  beside  the  slaughtered  victim,  when  he  thought  of  God's 
great  promises  of  a  Deliverer  and  a  Redeemer, — we  cannot 
doubt  that  often  his  soul  Avas  replenished  with  that  conscious 
blessedness  which  is  the  portion  of  the  man  whose  transgression 
is  forgiven,  and  his  sin  covered,  and  to  whom  the  Lord  will 
not  impute  sin.  Heaven  bestowed  its  tranquillizing  comfort 
upon  the  sincere  penitent,  although  he  might  have  but  a  dim 
apprehension  of  that  arrangement  of  wisdom  and  mercy  which 
was  shadowed  forth  in  his  symbolic  offering. 

But  we  must  tear  ourselves  away  from  these  scenes  of  olden 
time,  and  turn  to  contemplate  our  own  position.  We  are 
enabled  to  ^  look  to  the  end  of  that  which  is  abolished ; '  to 
survey  type  and  prophecy  in  the  light  of  their  fulfilment.  Now 
that  the  building  is  complete,  we  can  better  comprehend  the 
design  of  the  Divine  Architect;  and  can  admire  His  wisdom, 
and  read  His  thoughts,  in  some  of  those  preparatory  processes 
which  to  our  less  instructed  forefathers  may  have  appeared 
meaningless,  or  mysterious. 

In  seeking  to  explain  typical  transactions,  we  ought  first  to 
look,  not  at  the  supposed  antitype,  but  at  the  type  itself.  The 
opposite  course  has  led  to  many  errors.  For  example,  the  stone 
on  which  Jacob  reposed  his  head  at  Bethel  has  been  taken  for  a 
type  of  Christ,  as  the  foundation  stone  of  His  Church ;  and  this 
being  taken  for  granted,  it  is  easy  enough  to  find  resemblances 
in  the  firmness  of  the  stone,  the  durability  of  the  stone,  the  calm 
repose  of  Jacob  who  laid  his  head  upon  it,  the  vision  of  celestial 
things  which  he  had  while  he  was  lying  upon  it,  the  ministration 
of  angels  to  the  heirs  of  salvation,  and  the  straight  way  from 
Christ  the  foundation  up  to  heaven.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  kind 
of  outward  similarity ;  but  there  is  nothing  more.  The  stone 
on  which  the  patriarch  laid  his  head  was  not  in  any  sense  a 
foundation,  requiring  stability ;  it  was  merely  made  use  of  for 
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slumber,  and  it  was  only  resorted  to  as  a  necessity, — a  misfortune 
rather  than  a  privilege. 

Nor  must  we  make  too  much  of  resemblances  which  are 
merely  external  and  superficial.  Abel  is  regarded,  by  Witsius 
and  many  succeeding  writers,  as  a  type  of  Christ  in  his  character 
as  the  Shepherd  of  Israel. 

*  A  superficial  likeness,  we  admit ;  but  what  is  to  be  found  of  real 
unity  and  agreement  ?  Wliat  light  does  the  o-ne  throw  upon  the 
other  ?  What  expectation  beforehand  could  the  earlier  beget  of  the 
later,  or  what  confirmation  does  it  supply  ?  Christ  certainly  died  as 
the  spiritual  Shepherd  of  souls,  but  Abel  was  not  murdered  on  account 
of  having  been  a  keeper  of  sheep  ;  nor  had  his  death  any  necessary 
connexion  with  his  having  followed  such  an  employment.  For  what 
purpose,  then,  press  points  of  resemblance  so  utterly  disconnected,  and 
dignify  them  with  the  name  of  typical  prefigurations, — resemblances 
incapable  of  affording  any  insight  into  the  mind  and  purposes  of  G-od  ? 
But  when,  on  the  contrary,  we  look  into  the  past  records  of  God's 
providence,  and  find  there,  in  the  dealings  of  His  hand  and  the  insti- 
tutions of  His  worship,  a  coincidence  of  principle  and  economical  design 
with  what  appears  in  the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel,  we  cannot  but 
feel  that  we  have  something  of  real  weight  and  importance  for  the 
mind  to  rest  upon.' — Fairbairn,  vol.  i.,  p.  85. 

Having  discovered  such  a  '  coincidence  of  principle '  in  any 
given  symbolic  act  or  ordinance,  our  exposition  is  only  weakened 
and  diluted  by  the  introduction  of  superficial  and  unessential 
analogies.  Thus  in  the  account  of  the  brasen  serpent,  we  have 
the  leading  points  of  a  malignant  and  fatal  evil,  a  remedy 
appointed  in  the  Divine  compassion  expressly  to  meet  the  case, 
certainly  efficacious,  publicly  and  authoritatively  made  known, 
and  available  wherever  the  poison  had  reached  ;  while  the 
perishing  people  were  required  not  to  labour,  offer,  or  pay,  but 
simply  to  look,  in  order  to  live.  But  what  a  catalogue  of  other 
resemblances  has  been  prepared !  The  metal  alone  is  held  to 
typify  Christ  in  at  least  four  ways.  Brass  is  solid, — His 
almighty  strength  ;  brass  is  cheap, — His  outward  meanness ; 
brass  is  less  lustrous  than  many  other  metals, — the  dim  lustre  of 
His  human  nature;  brass  is  sonorous, — His  Gospel  is  to  be  pro- 
claimed with  a  trumpet  voice  !  How  can  men  who  write  and 
preach  thus,  do  so  with  any  thoroughness  of  conviction  that 
they  are  unfolding  the  mind  of  God  ? 

If  the  type  be  first  carefully  studied,  in  itself,  and  in  con- 
nexion with  surrounding  circumstances,  and  if  the  New  Testa- 
ment exposition  of  it  be  considered,  (inspiration  gives  no 
countenance  to  trifling  and  multiplied  analogies,)  we  have 
then  a  firm  foundation  to   rest  upon,  unity  of  design,  and 
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authority.  This  unity  of  design,  however,  must  be  understood 
vvith  one  important  exception.  All  the  historical  types  have  a 
moral  teaching  and  import  distinct  from  the  typical.  This 
moral  meaning  was  as  obvious  to  the  Old  Testament  believers 
as  it  is  to  ourselves.  Some  of  the  symbolic  actions  of  the 
prophets,  indeed,  are  wholly  destitute  of  meaning,  considered 
by  themselves ;  as  Ezekiel's  lying  first  on  his  left  and  then 
on  his  right  side,  or  as  Agabus  binding  himself  with  Paul's 
girdle.  But  the  symbolic  transactions  of  God^s  providence 
invariably  possess  a  meaning  of  their  own,  independent  of  their 
reference  to  things  to  come.  The  moral  teaching  we  are  usually 
left  to  gather  from  the  record  of  the  transaction,  just  as  in  the 
case  of  any  other  inspired  narrative.  Thus  from  the  histories  of 
Abel,  of  Noah,  of  Melchizedek,  we  may  collect  varied  instruc- 
tion, independently  of  their  typical  meaning.  In  this  way  the 
story  of  Joseph  discloses  the  ways  of  God  to  man,  in  a  manner 
which  cannot  fail  to  remind  us  of  His  dealings  with  His  Only- 
begotten  One ;  so  much  so,  that  Joseph  is  often  viewed  as  a  type 
of  Christ,  though  in  Scripture  he  is  not  spoken  of  as  such. 
There  may  be  many  points  of  resemblance  where  there  is  no 
appointed  prefiguration ;  and  if  we  confound  the  revealed  types 
with  such  as  are  merely  inferred  to  be  types  by  ourselves,  we  not 
only  part  company  with  an  infallible  guide,  but  we  surrender,  at 
least  to  a  great  extent,  the  argument  with  which  this  wonderful 
providential  system  furnishes  us  iu  defence  of  the  faith. 

In  illustration  of  the  moral  meaning  as  distinct  from  the 
typical,  we  may  select  the  account  of  the  manna  which  fell  in 
the  wilderness.  It  was,  in  the  outwaid  aspect,  a  miraculous 
provision  for  the  bodily  wants  of  the  Israelites,  when  supplies  in 
the  ordinary  way  could  not  be  had;  and  as  such,  it  Avas  so 
ordered  and  supplied  as  to  convey  much  excellent  instruction. 
The  people  had  to  rise  betimes,  that  they  might  learn  industry ; 
to  gather  it  with  their  own  hands, — to  teach  them  that  as  they 
could  not  do  God's  work,  so  God  would  not  do  theirs ;  the 
smallness  of  its  particles  exercised  their  patience ;  its  breeding 
worms  after  the  first  day  suggested  the  folly  of  heaping  up  pos- 
sessions which  cannot  be  profitably  used  ;  the  double  portion 
which  fell  on  the  sixth  day  testified  that  God  intended  man  to 
labour  no  more  than  six  days  in  the  week,  and  that  if  he  would 
but  concur  in  his  Maker's  plan,  six  days'  labour  would  yield  him 
seven  days'  food,  and  seven  days'  labour  would  do  no  more; 
while  the  miraculous  nature  of  the  supply  manifested  God's 
paternal  goodness,  showed  His  kindness  even  to  the  unthankful, 
and  taught  a  lesson  of  absolute  yet  cheerful  dependence  upon 
Him.    All  this  must  have  been  as  evident  to  the  Israelites  as  it 
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is  to  ourselves.  Even  in  this  lower  sense  the  manna  was,  as  St. 
Paul  calls  it,  ^  spiritual  meat ; '  not  that  eating  of  it  directly 
nourished  their  souls,  as  some  have  foolishly  imagined,  yet  it 
was  bestowed  in  such  a  way  as  must  have  led  to  edifying  contem- 
plations. But  it  is,  in  a  higher  sense,  ^  spiritual  meat,'  inasmuch 
as  it  has  an  ordained  connexion  with  the  spiritual  mysteries  of 
Christ's  kingdom.  For  us,  lessons  of  the  highest  import,  hidden 
in  this  wonderful  story,  are  unfolded  by  the  Lord  Himself.  In 
the  typical  sense,  we  have,  looking  at  it  generally,  a  redeemed 
people  marching  through  a  wilderness  to  their  promised  inheri- 
tance, a  wilderness  which  yielded  no  food ;  and  accordingly,  not 
from  natural  sources,  but  immediately  from  the  hand  of  God, 
they  receive  that  provision  without  Mhich  they  must  die.  '^llien, 
coming  more  to  particular  analogies,  we  see  that,  like  Christ 
who  is  the  true  bread  of  life,  the  manna  was  given  when  no 
other  help  could  be  found ; — it  was  the  peculiar  gift  of  God,  for 
which  the  people  were  altogether  dependent  upon  Him  ; — it  fell 
nightly  with  the  dew ; — it  was  equally  for  all  who  would  go  and 
gather  it,  not  the  exclusive  privilege  of  a  few ;  it  was  plentiful 
enough  for  all ; — it  fell  near  to  them,  round  about  the  camp ; — they 
could  not  hoard  up  a  stock,  but  must  seek  it  afresh  on  each  suc- 
ceeding day,  and  the  greatest  equally  with  the  humblest  was 
dependent  on  the  heaven-sent  and  daily  bounty.  Such  analogies 
appear  to  be  naturally  suggested  by  the  history ;  but  that  the 
roundness  of  the  manna  signified  Christ's  eternal  duration,  its 
whiteness  His  innocence,  or  its  sweet  taste  the  spiritual  delights 
which  floAV  from  Him, — these  and  similar  comparisons  we  would 
consign  to  the  chamljer  of  forgetfulness.  In  a  similar  manner 
we  may  distinguish  the  moral  from  the  typical  meaning  of  the 
water  from  the  smitten  rock,  the  slaying  of  the  paschal  lamb, 
and  other  types. 

Then  as  to  the  sacrificial  and  ritual  types.  We  have  already 
hinted  at  some  of  the  religious  lessons  whicli  these  were  calcu- 
lated to  impart  to  the  ancient  Jews ;  while  respecting  the  insight 
into  God's  scheme  of  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ,  which  they 
may  have  afforded,  we  have  expressed  ourselves  cautiously,  yet 
not  with  absolute  incredulity.  For  symbols,  as  Miiller  has 
observed,  '  are  co-eval  with  the  human  race ;  they  result  from 
the  union  of  the  soul  and  the  body  in  man ;  nature  has  im- 
planted the  feeling  for  them  in  the  human  heart.'  And  ^  an 
earlier  race  of  mankind,  v/ho  lived  still  more  in  sensible  impres- 
sions than  ourselves,  must  have  had  a  still  stronger  feeling  of 
them.'  Even  we  ourselves,  however,  are  by  no  means  wholly 
independent  of  the  symbolical,  even  in  the  most  spiritual  and 
least  ritual  parts  of  our  external  worship.    Why  do  we  use 
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different  postures  in  singing,  in  hearing,  and  in  prayer?  The 
language,  too,  with  which  we  clothe  our  most  spiritual  ideas,  is 
necessarily  symbolical ;  it  is  borrowed  from  objects  with  which 
we  are  familiar  in  the  world  around  us,  and  we  unconsciously 
transfer  the  outward  and  visible  to  the  spiritual  and  invisible ; 
so  that  the  difference  between  ourselves  and  the  ancient  wor- 
shippers is  not  so  total  as  might  be  imagined. 

The  examples  which  have  been  just  cited  are  among  the  more 
easy  and  obvious  parts  of  the  subject.  It  is  when  we  come  to 
view  the  Mosaic  ritual,  with  its  complicated  ceremonies  and 
appointments,  that  we  feel  how  unsatisfactory  are  all  slight 
analogies;  and  how  much  of  patient  thought  is  required,  to 
enable  us  to  grasp  the  hidden  meaning  of  those  '  figures  for  the 
time  then  present.^ 

The  central  object,  the  leading  symbol,  is  the  tabernacle 
itself,  for  which  the  temple  was  afterwards  substituted.  That  it 
really  bore  a  symbolical  meaning  is  evident  from  Heb.  viii.  2  : 
'  The  true  tabernacle_,  which  the  Lord  pitched,  and  not  man.' 
There  is,  therefore,  some  divinely  fixed  tabernacle,  which  that  in 
the  wilderness  represented.  Looking  first  at  the  type,  we  see 
that  the  tabernacle  was  God's  habitation  and  chosen  dwelling ; 
that  there  He  manifested  His  glory ;  that  there  atonement  was 
made  for  sin  ;  that  it  was,  literally,  '  the  tent  of  meeting,'  the 
place  where  Jehovah  met  with  His  people,  communed  with  them, 
and  where  the  longing  soul  was  to  ^  find  Him,  and  approach  even 
unto  His  seat ; '  it  was  from  between  the  cherubims  that  God 
shone  forth.  Now  what  manifestation  of  God  at  all  answers  to 
this,  except  the  manifestation  of  Him  in  the  incarnate  Christ  ? 
And  this  is  precisely  what  the  New  Testament  reveals.  Not  to 
lay  undue  stress  u])on  the  force  of  iaKi^vwaev  in  John  i.  14,  ^  The 
Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  (tabernacled)  among  us ; '  we 
have  the  true  interpretation  conveyed  by  the  Lord  Himself,  in 
the  memorable  words,  '  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I 
will  raise  it  up  again.' 

Thus  the  tabernacle  (and  afterwards  the  temple)  Avhere 
Jehovah  dwelt,  where  the  Shekinah  was,  represented  the  body, 
the  flesh  of  Christ,  ^  in  whom  dwelleth  the  fulness  of  the  God- 
head a(i)fjLaTLK(h<^,^  in  a  bodily  receptacle  or  habitation.  His 
flesh,  though  born  of  woman,  was  made  fit  for  the  inhabitation 
of  the  Divinity  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  a  body  was 
prepared  for  Him,  as  the  pattern  of  the  tabernacle  was  prepared 
above.  In  the  flesh  thus  prepared  was  God  manifested ;  and 
the  body  of  Christ  holds  such  pre-eminence  over  all  other  flesh, 
as  did  the  tabernacle  over  all  the  other  tents  of  Israel ;  so  that 
those  who  saw  Him  could  say,  '  We  beheld  His  glory,  as  of  the 
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Only-begotten  of  the  Father ;  ^  and  He  himself  could  say,  '  He 
that  hath  seen  Me  hath  seen  the  Father/  The  indwelling  of  God 
with  His  people,  their  maintenance  of  a  holy  fellowship  with 
Him,  was  now  first  visibly  realized  when  the  Word  became 
flesh.  In  the  words,  ^  Destroy  this  temple/  Christ  intimated  that 
His  body  had  now  become  what  the  temple  had  hitherto  been, 
that  the  idea  symbolized  in  the  tem[)le  was  now  actually 
embodied  in  His  person,  in  which  the  Godhead  had  really  and 
properly  taken  up  its  dwelling.  Type  and  antitype  stood  there 
side  by  side;  the  outward  temple  had  served  its  purpose,  and 
was  now  among  the  things  which  were  ready  to  vanish  away. 

But  why  did  He,  whose  throne  is  in  heaven,  '  make  in  Salem 
His  tabernacle,  and  His  dwelling-place  in  Sion  ? '  It  was  that 
He  might  meet  with  His  people,  and  that  they  might  meet  with 
Him ;  not  as  amidst  the  unendurable  terrors  of  Mount  Sinai, 
but  in  a  place  where  He  might  '  commune  with  them  from  the 
mercy-seat.'  '  There,^  said  Jehovah,  again  and  again,  ^  I  will  meet 
with  thee.'  (Exod.  xxv.  22  ;  xxix.  42 ;  xxx.  6,  36 ;  Num.  xvii. 
4.)  So  the  inhabitation  of  God  in  the  man  Christ  Jesus  was 
not  for  Himself,  not  for  His  own  glory,  but  only  as  the  medium 
of  intercourse  and  communion  between  God  and  His  Church. 
In  the  beautiful  woi  ds  of  Alford,  the  Church^ is  veritably  His 
body ;  not  that  which  in  our  glorified  humanity  He  personally 
bears,  but  that  in  which  He,  as  the  Christ  of  God,  is  manifested 
and  glorified.  He  is  its  Head  ;  from  Him  comes  its  life :  in 
Him  it  is  exalted  :  in  it  He  is  lived  forth  and  witnessed  to  : 
He  possesses  nothing  for  Himself, — neither  His  communion 
with  the  Father,  nor  His  fulness  of  the  Spirit,  nor  His  glorified 
humanity, — but  all  for  His  Church,  which  is,  in  the  innermost 
reality,  Himself; — His  flesh  and  His  bones.^  God  was  mani- 
fested in  Christ,  and  Christ  is  manifested  in  His  people,  who  are 
one  with  Himself, — ^  I  in  them,  and  Thou  in  Me  ;  ^  so  that  the 
true  temple  is  not  Christ  apart  from  His  Church,  but  Christ 
with  His  Church,  who  are  the  living  stones  thereof; — the  Head, 
not  without  the  members,  but  with  them.  Hence  the  Church 
is,  in  this  sense,  what  Christ  is, — '  the  house  of  God,'  and  ^  the 
habitation  of  God  through  the  Spirit.'  '  All  the  building,' — 
Christ  in  and  with  His  Church, —  ^  fitly  framed  together, 
groweth  unto  an  holy  temple  in  the  Lord.'  (Ephes.  ii.  21.) 

Having  obtained  this  general  view,  we  may  well  afford  to 
leave  the  conjectures — which  might  be  collected  by  hundreds — 
respecting  the  symbolic  meaning  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
tabernacle, — its  materials,  plan,  dimensions,  colours,  bars,  rings, 
and  staves, — to  those  who  can  find  satisfaction  in  them.  One 
thing,  however,  is  observable  :  that  the  materials  were  to  be 
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furnished  by  the  people  as  a  free  offering.  This  invested  them 
with  a  holy  character^  as  things  separated  from  common  pur- 
poses^ and  dedicated  to  the  Lord.  We  may  also  perhaps  note 
that  the  materials  were  to  be  the  best  of  their  several  kinds. 
For  the  rest,  we  adopt  the  words  of  Fairbairn  : — 

'  It  is  enough  to  account  for  the  things  referred  to,  that  as  Grod's 
house  was  made  in  the  fashion  of  a  tent,  these,  or  others  somewhat 
similar,  were  absolutely  necessary ;  the}''  as  properly  belonged  to  it  in 
that  character,  as  the  members  of  our  Lord's  body  and  the  garments 
He  wore  belonged  to  His  humanity ;  and  it  is  as  much  beside  the 
purpose  to  search  for  an  independent  and  separate  instruction  in  the 
one,  as  for  an  independent  and  separate  use  in  the  other.  Hence, 
when  the  house  of  God  exchanged  the  tent  for  the  temple  form,  it 
dropped  the  parts  and  properties  in  question,  as  being  no  longer 
necessary  or  suitable  ;  which  alone  was  sufficient  to  prove  them  to 
have  been  only  outward  and  incidental.' — Vol.  ii.,  p.  282. 

The  holiness  of  the  tabernacle  was  evidenced  not  only  in  the 
manner  just  alluded  to,  but  in  a  more  formal  way.  It  was 
consecrated  by  pouring  upon  it  an  anointing  oil,  (Exod.  xxx. 
22-33,)  compounded  according  to  specific  directions.  We  can 
only  indicate  at  the  foot  of  the  page  some  Scripture  proofs,  that 
oil  was  an  appointed  emblem  of  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  *  and  the  symbolic  meaning  of  this  anointing,  in  regard 
to  Christ  the  Lord,  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said 
respecting  the  import  of  the  place  itself.  It  is  not  necessary, 
however,  to  go  into  the  whole  of  the  sacrificial  typology, — the 
ark,  with  its  tables  of  the  testimony,  its  propitiatory,  and  its 
overshadowing  cherubim, — the  golden  altar  of  incense,  the  table 
of  shew-bread,  and  the  golden  candlesticks, — the  calling,  anoint- 
ing, and  office  of  the  high  priest, — the  various  sacrifices,  feasts, 
and  offerings.  To  all  these  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  affords  a 
key :  and  we  must  content  ourselves  with  having  indicated,  by 
an  example  or  two,  that  which  we  believe  to  be  the  right  method 
of  interpretation.  We  must  leave  the  rest,  of  these  interesting 
points  untouched,  and  shall  bring  this  sketch  to  a  conclusion  by 
noticing  some  errors  to  which  mistaken  typological  principles 
have  led,  as  seen  in  connexion  with  Romanism,  with  Mille- 
narianism,  and  with  Calvinism. 

It  is  an  invariable  rule,  drawn  from  an  induction  of  all  the 
examples  which  Scripture  authorizes  us  to  regard  as  such,  that 
the  antitype  rises  above  the  type.    The  one  is  more  outward  and 

*  1  Sam.  X.  6  ;  xvi.  13;  compared  with  Isai.  Ixi.  1  ;  Acts  x.  38  ;  1  John  ii.  20. 
The  ground  of  the  symbol  may  have  been  the  healing  and  the  refreshing  power  of  the 
oil,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  men  of  the  East.  (Isai.  i.  6 ;  Mark  vi.  13  ;  Psalm 
xxiii.  5.)    And  see  Fairbairn,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  235-237. 
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natural,  the  other  more  inward  and  spiritual ;  the  one  is  more 
earthly_,  the  other  more  heavenly ;  the  same  truth  is  expressed 
by  the  one  in  an  humbler,  by  the  other  on  a  loftier  stage.  Even 
where  the  thing  typified  is  itself  of  an  outward  and  visible  nature, 
the  rule  still  holds  good ;  as  we  shall  see  if  we  compare  the 
slaying  of  the  paschal  lamb  with  the  crucifixion  of  Christ ;  or  the 
entrance  of  the  high  priest  within  the  inner  veil,  with  the 
ascension  of  our  Lord  into  the  presence  of  His  Father.  It  was 
in  this  manner  that  the  All-wise  saw  fit  to  train  mankind  in  the 
earlier  ages ;  preparing  them,  by  the  help  of  things  familiar  and 
sensible,  for  events  of  infinite  magnitude  and  of  eternal  interest. 
It  is  wonderful  to  observe,  that  our  Maker  has  proceeded  upon 
a  similar  method  in  the  realm  of  animated  creation, — proceed- 
ing through  long  ages,  with  slow  and  stately  steps,  from  lowlier 
type  to  higher  antitype.  The  earliest  vertebrate  animals  w^ere 
so  framed  as  to  show  that  the  structure  of  man  must  have  been 
present  to  the  mind  of  the  Creator;  so  that,  to  adopt  the 
I  language  of  Hugh  ^filler,  '  as  scene  after  scene,  and  one 
/  dynasty  of  the  inferior  animals  succeeded  another,  there  were 
strange  typical  indications  wdiich  pre-Adamite  students  of  pro- 
phecy among  the  spiritual  existences  of  the  universe  might  pos- 
sibly have  aspired  to  read, — symbolical  indications  to  the  effect 
that  the  Creator  was  in  the  future  to  be  more  intimately 
I  connected  wath  His  material  works  than  in  the  past,  through  a 
I  glorious  creature  made  in  His  own  image  and  likeness.^  This 
>  finished  work  and  masterpiece  of  the  visible  creation,  man,  was 
the  point  towards  which, — '  if,^  as  Professor  Owen  says,  '  we  may 
without  impropriety  adopt  the  personified  term  Nature, — she  has 
advanced,  guided  by  the  archetypal  light  amidst  the  wreck  of 
worlds,  from  the  first  embodiment  of  the  vertebrate  idea  under 
its  old  icthyic  vestment,  until  it  became  arrayed  in  the  glorious 
garb  of  the  human  form.^  We  can  only  hint  at  the  high  con- 
templations to  which  such  statements  lead,  or  at  the  new  chapter 
of  analogy  which  might  have  been  suggested  to  Butler,  had  such 
discoveries  of  the  past  been  laid  open  in  his  day  ;  and  we  recal 
ourselves  to  our  point,  that  in  revelation  the  antitype  everywhere 
exceeds  and  rises  above  the  type.  We  must  not  imitate  those 
Judaizing  Christians  of  the  early  Church  whom  Paul  exposes, 
who  tried  to  hold  fast  at  once  to  both  type  and  antitype.  We 
cannot  retain  the  vanishing  things  of  a  former  dispensation,  and 
yet  grasp  the  realities  of  the  new.  ^here  is  beauty  in  the  dim- 
ness of  early  dawn,  but  we  cannot  retain  that  beauty  amidst  the 
brilliancies  of  sunrise,  or  the  glories  of  meridian  dayO 

This,  however,  the  Church  of  Home  attempts  to  do.    In  her 
notion  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  instead  of  rising  through  type 
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and  symbol  to  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  Israel^  she  endeavours  to 
conform  herself  to  the  outward  ritualism  of  ancient  times.  The 
sacrifices  of  the  law  must  have  their  correspondence  in  the  offer- 
ing of  the  Eucharist ;  there  must  be  the  same  outvyard  ordinance 
of  the  priesthood ;  as  the  priesthood  of  the  old  covenant  was  con- 
tinued through  genealogical  descent^  so  the  priesthood  of  the  new 
must  be  determined  by  apostolical  succession ;  and  as  the  ancient 
hierarchy  culminated  in  a  high  priest  at  Jerusalem^  so  the  Chris- 
tian hierarchy  must  culminate  in  a  bishop  of  Rome.  These  hie- 
rarchical and  ritual  ideas  are  far  from  being  confined  within  the 
limits  of  the  Papal  sway  :  in  England_,  in  Protestantism,  they  are 
not  upon  the  wane  among  the  more  cultivated  classes.  They 
proceed  upon  an  interpretation  of  inspired  symbols  which  is 
radically  defective  and  wrong, — ignoring,  as  it  does,  the  great 
idea  of  progression,  which  pervades  all  those  ancient  but 
transitory  and  vanishing  symbols;  and  it  would  be  no  small 
service  to  the  cause  of  truth,  if,  by  the  extension  of  sound  and 
just  typological  views,  we  could  help  to  banish  this  stagnant 
ritualism,  at  least  from  Protestant  Churches.  In  our  view,  the 
'  symbolic  teaching'  which  is  now  deduced,  not  only  from  the 
several  parts  of  the  rubric,  but  from  the  different  parts  and 
decorations  of  a  carefully  appointed  church,  is  a  step  in  the 
wrong  direction, — retrogressive  rather  than  progressive ;  it  tends, 
not  to  hasten  the  approaching  day,  but  to  prolong  the  nocturnal 
gloom  out  of  which,  we  would  hope,  the  world  is  emerging.  If 
we  were  to  give  specimens  of  these  puerilities,  our  more  serious 
readers  might  think  it  misbefitting  the  gravity  of  the  theme. 
Indeed,  a  lady  with  whom  we  have  the  honour  to  be  acquainted, 
herself  a  Nonconformist,  found  some  difficulty  a  short  time  ago 
in  keeping  her  countenance  in  the  presence  of  a  stately  rector, 
who,  having  explained  to  Jier  the  symbolic  teaching  of  the  internal 
parts  of  his  church,  led  her  outside  the  door  of  the  porch,  and 
called  attention  to  a  dog's  head,  with  a  huge  iron  ring  hanging 
from  its  mouth,  which  served  as  a  knocker.  '  What  may  this 
teach?'  inquired  the  lady.    '  Without  are  dog.s,'  v,as  the  reply. 

Millenarianism  errs,  as  we  think,  owing  to  the  same  cause ; 
although,  as  its  mistakes  are  less  vital  and  substantial  than  the 
errors  of  Romanism,  it  may  be  touched  with  a  gentler  hand.  It 
expects,  for  example,  the  restoration  of  the  literal  Canaan,  to  be 
a  land  for  the  people  of  God,  as  of  old ;  whereas  Canaan  cannot 
be  a  type  of  itself,  —the  antitype  must  rise  higher  than  that  which 
prefigures  it.  As,  under  the  Gospel,  the  '  seed  of  Abraham '  are 
no  longer  his  descendants  according  to  the  flesh,  but  '  all  those 
who  are  of  faith  are  blessed  with  faithful  Abraham,'  amongst 
whom  are  included  men  of  various  nations  and  kindreds;  so, 
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the  land  which  is  given  to  the  seed  of  Abraham  for  an  inheritance 
must  be  correspondingly  understood.  It  must  not  be  understood 
to  mean  merely  the  narrow  territory  of  Palestine;  but  rather 
the  whole  earthy  as  prepared  for  the  heirs  of  righteousness ;  that 
earth  which  the  meek  shall  inherit ;  the  new  heavens  and  new 
earth  for  which  we  look,  where  righteousness  dwells,  where  the 
land  shall  yield  her  fruit,  and  the  tree  of  life  shall  grow,  and 
wasting  and  destruction  shall  be  unknown  for  evermore. 

So  with  regard  to  the  nationality  of  the  Jews,  and  their  re- 
possession of  Canaan.  We  would  not  presume  to  interpret 
unfulfilled  prophecy  so  authoritatively  as  to  declare  either  that 
the  Jews  will,  or  that  they  will  not,  again  hold  possession  of 
that  country.  It  may  be  that,  in  the  counsels  of  Providence,  a 
restoration  of  their  national  life  is  decreed  as  a  sequel  to  the 
astonishing  history  of  their  dispersion  and  preservation  :  *ve  are 
by  no  means  convinced  of  this,  but  on  such  subjects  it  becomes 
us  to  think  and  speak  modestly.  But  even  if  this  should  be  the 
case,  the  Jew  again  inhabiting  and  governing  Judea  cannot 
amount  to  a  realization  of  what  was  prefigured  by  the  typical 
people  of  old :  this  would  be  a  mere  reproduction  of  old  things, 
not  the  fulfilment  of  an  appointed  type.  The  Jewish  people, 
considered  as  typical,  represented  the  whole  elect  of  God,  who 
should  believe  unto  righteousness  ;  and  the  distinction  between 
Jew  and  Gentile,  when  the  great  purposes  of  that  long- 
continuing  sign,  their  punishment  and  dispersion,  shall  have 
been  accomplished,  will  be  outwardly  done  away,  as  no  longer 
necessary ;  even  as  it  is  already  inwardly  done  away  in  the  case 
of  all  Israelites  who  truly  receive  Christ  Jesus,  between  whom 
and  us  there  is  no  difference. 

In  these  views  we  find  ourselves  in  full  agreement  with  Dr. 
Fairbairn ;  on  the  point  which  remains  to  be  noticed,  we  differ 
from  him.  He  says,"^  that  '  the  advocates  of  a  modified  Armi- 
nianism^  mistake  the  doctrine  of  election  as  unfolded  in  the 
Epistles  of  the  New  Testament ;  that  they  do  not  believe  that  it 
means  an  appointment  to  a  personal  salvation  and  to  an  eternal 
inheritance;  and  that  their  argument  is,  that  since  the  calling 
of  the  Jews,  so  often  there  allusively  spoken  of,  was  only  to 
temporal  privileges  and  to  an  earthly  inheritance,  the  election 
which  it  prefigured  cannot  be  understood  to  be  an  election  to 
salvation  and  eternal  life.  This  is  not  our  view  of  the  matter. 
We  believe  that  the  election  spoken  of  so  often  in  the  Epistles 
does  signify  ^  an  appointment  to  a  personal  salvation  and  to  an 
eternal  life :  ^  but  we  do  not  think  that  it  is  set  forth  to  us  as 
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the  destined  privilege  of  a  definite  number,  be  they  few  or  many, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  Where  God  bestows 
the  highest  privileges,  (as  upon  us  in  England,)  yet  each 
man  must,  by  the  Divine  help,  work  out  his  own  salvation. 
Our  author,  in  explaining  the  deliverance  from  Egypt  and  the 
institution  of  the  Passover,  dwells  largely  upon  the  election  of 
the  Israelitish  people  to  that  deliverance ;  ^  but  he  fails  to 
remark,  that  although  the  Israelites,  as  a  body,  belonged  to 
the  election  of  grace,  yet  each  man  had  a  work  to  do  for  him- 
self,— had  to  sprinkle  his  own  door-post, — in  order  to  insure  his 
own  individual  exemption  from  the  scourge.  Neglecting  this, 
his  election  would  be  void.  The  application  of  this  to  the  pur- 
poses of  God,  in  the  calling  of  grace,  is  obvious ;  individual 
election  is  conditional. 

Still  less  can  we  coincide  with  the  view,  expressed  in  the 
chapter  upon  Abel,  that, — 

'  so  far  from  the  whole  offspring  of  the  woman  being  included,  there 
was  from  the  first  to  pervade  the  Divine  plan  a  principle  of  election, 
in  virtue  of  which  a  portion  only,  and  that  by  no  means  the  likeliest, 
according  to  the  estimation  of  nature,  were  to  inherit  the  blessing, 
while  the  rest  should  fall  in  with  the  designs  of  the  tempter,  and  be 
reckoned  to  him  for  a  seed  of  cursing.' — Vol.  i.,  p.  275. 

If  it  were  a  part  of  the  Divine  plan,  for  instance,  to  hand 
over  Cain  from  the  beginning  to  the  devil,  to  '  be  reckoned  to  ^ 
him  for  a  seed  of  cursing,^  how  hollow  and  hypocritical  is  the 
Divine  expostulation  with  him  ! — '  If  thou  doest  well,  shalt  thou 
not  be  accepted  And  how  insincere  the  offer  of  mercy  which 
followed  ! — '  If  thou  doest  not  well,  a  sin-offering  lieth  at  the 
door.^  It  is  well  that  our  esteemed  author  is  not  always 
severely  logical,  and  is  sometimes  happily  inconsistent  with 
himself.  The  fact  is,  that  it  is  the  Calvinist  doctrine,  not  the 
evangelical  Arminian,  which  loses  sight,  to  some  extent,  of  the 
distinction  between  type  and  antitype;  asserting  that,  as  a 
defined  number,  namely,  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  were  to  pos- 
sess Canaan,  so  a  definite  number,  namely,  those  individuals 
whom  God  in  His  decrees  may  have  appointed,  are  to  inherit 
salvation  and  glory.  We  must  rise  to  a  higher,  juster,  and 
more  spiritual  view  than  this.  The  absolute  sovereignty  of  God 
is  set  forth  to  us  not  so  much  in  the  arbitrary  election  of  indi- 
viduals, as  in  the  appointment  of  a  method  by  which,  and  of 
terms  upon  which,  men  may  receive  the  election  to  eternal  life. 
In  the  type,  those  who  were  called  were  called  ^  according  to  the 
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law  of  a  carnal  commandment/  by  natural  propagation  from 
Abraham  ;  whereas  in  the  antitype  they  are  called  '  according  to 
the  power  of  an  endless  life '  in  a  higher  and  more  spiritual 
way;  begotten  of  the  incorruptible  seed  of  the  word,  which 
whosoever  receives  in  obedience  and  faith,  becomes  a  partaker 
of  the  heavenly  blessings.  Thus  they  are  '  elect  according  to 
the  foreknowledge  of  God/  but  it  is  presented  to  us  as  a  con- 
ditional election  of  characters,  not  as  an  unconditional  election 
of  persons. 

These  concluding  glances  may  remind  us  how  closely  our 
present  subject  is  related  to  other  branches  of  theology.  Indeed, 
in  Revelation,  as  in  the  physical  world,  no  one  part  is  wholly 
independent  of  any  other  part.  The  stalks  of  flowers,  and  the 
muscles  of  animals,  bear  a  proportion,  as  to  their  strength,  to 
the  weight  of  the  earth ;  so  that  if  our  earth  were  twice  as 
heavy,  or  half  as  heavy,  as  it  now  is,  vegetable  and  animal 
structures,  from  the  greatest  to  the  most  minute,  would  require 
to  be  altered  in  due  proportion,  to  enable  them  to  discharge 
their  present  functions.  An  analogous  and  higher  harmony 
pervades  all  the  dispensations  of  God,  and  all  the  different  divi- 
sions of  that  most  illimitable  of  all  sciences,  theology.  Thus 
the  types  of  the  Bible  stand  in  intimate  and  necessary  connexion 
with  its  histories,  its  doctrines,  its  prophecies,  its  practical  pre- 
cepts, and  its  examples ;  they  are  connected  with  the  incarna- 
tion of  Christ,  with  the  whole  work  of  redemption,  with  the  way 
of  salvation,  and  with  the  fair  inheritance  which  lies  yet  beyond 
us.  The  study  of  them  has  also  its  peculiar  advantages.  It 
illustrates  the  wisdom,  prescience,  and  unchangeableness  of  God ; 
enhances  to  us  the  value  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures; 
and,  by  the  evidence  which  it  discloses  of  Jehovah^s  power  and 
faithfulness  throughout  past  ages,  it  animates  our  faith,  and 
invigorates  our  hope,  in  regard  to  that  portion  of  His  designs 
which  is  yet  wrapt  in  t^e  mystery  of  the  future. 


Art.  V. — 1.  A  Description  of  active  and  extinct  Volcanoes.  By 
Charles  Daubeny,  M.D.,  F.B.S.  8vo.  Second  Edition.  1848. 

2.  Historical  and  Topographical  Map  of  the  Eruptions  of  Etna, 
from  the  Era  of  the  Sicani  to  the  present  Time  (1824).  By 
Joseph  Gemellaro. 

3.  Carta  Topographica  deW  Etna,  (with  the  Atlas).  Per  il 
Barone  Sartorius  di  Waltershausen.  Sicilia,  1836  al 
1843;  and  Berlin,  1845, 
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4.  Storia  Natural  e  Generate  delV  Etna  del  Canonico  Giu- 
seppe Recupero.    Catane.  1815. 

5.  Rambles  of  a  Naturalist.    By  A.  de  Quatrefages.  (Trans- 
lated.)   Two  Vols.  1857. 

'  The  wonder  which  exceeds  all  others/  observes  Pliny_,  ^  is 
that  the  earth  exists  a  single  day  without  being  burnt  up.^  If 
this  was  the  greatest  marvel  of  the  Roman  naturalist,  with  his 
limited  and  imperfect  knowledge  of  volcanic  phenomena,  surely 
it  may  be  ours  in  a  period  when  at  least  a  superficial  knowledge 
of  volcanic  action  upon  the  face  of  our  globe  is  so  widely  ex- 
tended, and  when,  by  laborious  and  accurate  researches  into  the 
agency  of  terrestrial  heat,  we  have  analogically  arrived  at  a  fair 
conception  of  what  lies  under  our  feet,  and  what  may  be  the 
thermal  condition  of  the  central  portion  of  our  globe.  Supposing 
the  views  generally  entertained  by  natural  philosophers  respect-^ 
ing  the  incandescence  of  the  greater  part  of  the  interior  of  our 
planet  to  be  correct,"^  then  we  all  walk,  not  upon  ^the  solid 
earth,^  as  is  commonly  said,  but  upon  a  mere  pellicle  of  cool 
matter,  the  thickness  of  which,  when  compared  with  that  of  the 
earth,  would  represent  little  more  than  one  inch  for  a  globe 
whose  diameter  is  about  nine  yards.  In  another  form  of  illus- 
tration, our  cool  and  firm  crust  does  not  much  exceed  the  pro- 
portion of  the  thickness  of  a  sheet  of  ordinary  paper,  as  compared 
with  one  of  the  large  globes  employed  for  geographical  tuition. 
In  a  sense,  then,  far  truer  than  Horace  ever  dreamed  of 
when  he  sung  the  strain^  we  may  say  to  every  sojourner  upon 
our  globe : — 

 '  Incedis  per  ignes 

Suppositos  cineri  doloso.^ 

'  Where'er  jon  tread,  the  raging  fire 
•  Flames  underneath  a  treacherous  ash.' 

The  number  of  volcanoes  active  and  semi-extinct  (called  by 
the  Italians,  solfaturas)  cannot  be  precisely,  but  may  be  approxi- 
mately, stated.  We  present  a  tabular  view  derived  from  two 
authors,  Girardinf  and  Huot  J  (the  latter  cited  by  M.  Quatre- 
fages). This  tabular  view  will  ajso  show  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  volcanoes,  and  their  numerical  relation  to  continents 
and  islands. 


*  We  merely  represent  current  views  on  this  point.  Our  own  would  rather  tend  to 
coincide  with  those  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  which  are  the  result  of  profound  mathematical 
investigation,  and  cannot  be  here  stated. 

t  Considerations  Generates  sur  tes  Volcans.    Par  M.  J.  Girardin. 

X  Nouveatc  Cours  Elementaire  de  Geologie.    Par  J.  J.  N.  Huot. 
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PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

ON  CONTINENTS. 

ON  ISLANDS. 

TOTALS. 

Girardin. 

Huot. 

Girardin. 

Huot. 

Girardin. 

Huot. 

Europe  

rt 

1  ft 

94, 

99 

17 

55 

29 

71 

46 

126 

Af'ncci 

2 

13 

9 

12 

11 

25 

America   

86 

114 

28 

90 

114 

204 

The  Ocean   

108 

182 

108 

182 

Totals   

109 

186 

194 

373 

303 

559 

It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  even  approximately  the 
number  of  active  volcanoes  on  the  globe  at  the  present  time, 
since  travellers  disagree  in  attributing  activity  to  particular 
examples;  some  regarding  those  as  extinct  which  others  con- 
sider to  be  in  force.  A  list  of  those  now  presumed  to  be  active 
is  to  be  seen  in  Johnston^s  Physical  Atlas,  and  it  includes  270, 
of  which  190  are  found  on  the  islands  or  around  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  estimates  the  eruptions 
of  all  known  volcanoes  to  amount,  on  an  average,  to  20  every 
year.  Of  those  volcanoes  which  are  situated  upon  the  islands  of 
the  sea,  (nearly  194  according  to  Girardin,  and  373  according  to 
Huot,)  that  is,  according  to  both  estimates,  about  two  units  of 
the  whole  number, — many  occur  in  plains  but  little  elevated 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  at  considerable  distances  from 
other  mountains,  so  as  to  appear  isolated.  When  so  situated,  it 
may  be  fairly  presumed,  that  the  volcanic  mountains  have  risen 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  by  the  effects  of  the  subaqueous 
agency,  and  that  the  plains  which  surround  them  have  been 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea  by  the  gradual  accumulation  of 
the  materials  ejected  from  the  orifices  of  the  volcanoes.  In 
support  of  this  view,  the  upper  layers  of  the  soils  of  such  plains 
are  almost  entirely  composed  of  material  derived  from  the  deposi- 
tion of  volcanic  matter,  and  they  rest  on  a  thick  stratum  of  such 
matter.  We  shall  presently  explain  Von  Buch^s  theory  of 
upheavals  in  connexion  with  a  description  of  Etna.  He  was  the 
first  to  show  that  large  volcanoes  did  not  originate  from  the  simple 
accumulation  of  these  products,  but  that  they  had  been  elevated 
together  with  the  consolidated  masses.  Several  volcanoes  seem  to 
be  the  fiery  centres  of  a  large  volcanic  district,  which  surrounds 
them  in  circles  of  greater  or  lesser  extent.  These  are  generally  the 
loftiest  peaks  of  whole  groupes  of  craters  which  are  crowded  to- 
gether, and  of  which  one  or  other  has  at  some  time  shown  signs  of 
activity.  Among  such  central  volcanoes  are  Vesuvius,  Etna,  the 
Peak  of  Teyde  in  Teneriffe,  the  Pico  of  the  Azores,  the  volcano  of 
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the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  famous  for  its  mighty  and  frequent  outbursts ; 
Mount  Erebus,  about  12,500  feet  high,  discovered  not  many- 
years  since  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  under  south  latitude  78o ;  and 
Mouna  Loa,  with  Mouna  Kea,  in  Hawaii,  which  are  about  the 
highest  known  island  mountains,  reaching,  as  they  do,  the  one  to 
an  elevation  of  13,760  feet,  and  the  other  to  13,950  feet,  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  crater  on  one  of  these  mountains  will 
presently  be  the  subject  of  our  description. 

With  reference  to  the  small  crater  cones  which  surround  a 
central  volcmo,  we  are  generally  acquainted  with  one  eruption 
of  each,  namely,  that  to  which  they  owe  their  origin,  and  before 
and  after  which  the  volcanic  agency  has  found  an  outlet  at  some 
other  point,  more  or  less  distant.  Thus  the  whole  group  of  the 
Canary  Islands  rests  upon  one  volcanic  hearth,  over  which  each 
of  these  islands  was  reared  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

All  that  has  been  observed  of  Vesuvius  confirms  the  opinion 
that,  together  with  the  Phlegrsean  fields  of  Puzzuoli,  and  with 
the  neighbouring  islands,  it  forms  a  single  volcanic  district,  of 
which  the  mountain  itself  is  the  centre,  and  that  an  outburst  at 
any  particular  spot  within  this  circle  tends  to  prevent  anotlf^r 
in  any  other  part  of  the  same  district.  But  we  cannot  extend 
this  connexion  beyond  the  particular  district ;  for  upon  consulting 
a  list  of  the  known  explosions  of  Vesuvius  and  Etna,  (as  tabulated 
by  Hoff  and  Daubeny,)  from  the  date  of  the  earliest  recorded 
eruptions  of  Etna,  viz.,  b.c.  480,  427,  and  396,  and  continued 
down  to  the  year  1842,  we  find,  from  a  comparison  of  the 
whole,  that  these  eruptions  exhibit  little  synchronism,  and  that 
the  nearest  coincidence  was  in  1694  and  in  1811,  when  the  out- 
bursts from  these  mountains  occurred  within  a  month  of  each 
other.  On  eight  several  occasions  an  interval  of  less  than  half  a 
year  appeared  between  them,  but  no  other  striking  coincidences 
appear ;  and  therefore  we  regard  each  as  a  central  volcano  of  a 
connected  system,  dissociated  from  other  systems. 

A  considerable  number  of  fiery  mountains  lie  in  a  line  one 
after  another,  in  a  long  cleft  rent  through  the  crust  of  the  earth; 
and  they  are  frequently  grouped  in  double  rows  or  chains,  which 
bound  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Such  have  been  called  linear 
or  chain  volcanoes.  To  this  denomination  belong  the  numerous 
volcanoes  of  Iceland,  of  which  at  least  seven  are  still  considered 
to  be  partially  active,  the  highest  mountain  in  Iceland  being  one — 
viz.,  Perafa-Jokul — five  thousand  six  hundred  feet  in  height. 
In  other  parts  of  the  volcanic  belt  that  runs  across  this  island, 
enormous  clefts  have  been  torn  open,  from  which  streams  of  lava 
have  flowed  forth  to  a  length  and  breadth  which  have  scarcely 
been  equalled  in  any  other  volcanic  country.    At  the  extra- 
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ordinary  eruption  of  Skaptar  Jokul^  in  1783,  three  fire-spouts 
rose  high  in  the  air,  and  then  formed  a  torrent  of  burning  lava, 
that  flowed  steadily  for  six  weeks,  and  ran  a  distance  of  sixty 
miles  to  the  sea  in  a  broken  breadth  of  nearly  twelve  miles. 
The  Lipari  Isles  appear  to  be  the  loftiest  crater-crests  of  a  vol- 
canic tract  of  considerable  length,  among  which  Stromboli  is 
ever  active.  The  western  row  of  the  lesser  Antilles  forms  a 
connective  chain  of  volcanic  islands.  On  the  continent  of 
America  a  great  number  of  burning  mountains  rise  up  upon  the 
ridge  of  the  Cordilleras.  They  generally  form  the  highest  por- 
tions of  the  mountain  crests,  and  twelve  may  be  regarded  as 
chain  volcanoes.  Of  these  are  the  long  row  of  Chilian  volcanoes,  of 
whicli  Aconcagua,  nearly  in  the  latitude  of  Valparaiso,  is  twenty- 
four  thousand  feet  in  height.  These  volcanoes  stretch  almost  in 
a  straight  line  along  the  coast,  from  46**  to  29°  south  latitude. 

Farther  north,  in  the  chain  of  the  Andes,  lie  the  lofty  vol- 
canoes of  Bolivia  and  Upper  Peru.  The  high  land  of  Quito  is 
described  by  Humboldt  as  being  an  enormoiis  volcanic  vault, 
and  is  bounded  by  two  lines  of  burning  mountains,  amongst 
iWiich  are  Sangay,  Tunguragua,  Cotopaxi,  eighteen  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  twenty-  five  feet  in  height ;  Antisana,  no  less 
than  nineteen  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level ;  also  Pinchincha 
and  Imbaruru.  The  underground  fire  breaks  forth  sometimes 
from  one,  and  sometimes  from  another,  of  these  openings,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  separate  volcanoes ;  and  Humboldt  states 
that,  during  his  long  stay  at  Quito,  not  a  month  passed  in  which 
there  Avere  not  heard  awful  noises,  with  or  without  earthquakes, 
beneath  their  feet. 

In  Central  America,  we  find  in  Guatemala,  lying  between 
the  northern  and  southern  continents,  about  forty  volcanoes 
crowded  together.  All  of  these  follow  the  various  bends  of  the 
Cordilleras,  in  an  almost  unbroken  row.  One  of  the  most  terrific 
examples  of  volcanic  activity,  both  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of 
matter  thrown  up,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  accompanying 
phenomena,  was  an  outburst  of  Cosequiva  in  Nicaragua,  a  vol- 
canic hill  only  five  hundred  feet  high,  standing  in  a  tongue  of 
ground  in  the  the  bay  of  Fonseca,  on  the  Pacific  coast.  It 
began  on  the  20th  of  January,  1835,  and  lasted  several  days.  The 
country  round,  over  a  space  of  forty-three  leagues  across,  was 
wrapped  in  impenetrable  darkness.  The  shore  of  the  headland 
was  pushed  800  feet  out  into  the  sea  by  the  fall  of  ashes,  and 
tAvo  islands  of  slag  and  cinders  were  thrown  up  in  the  bay. 
The  fine  dust  was  carried  by  the  wind  as  far  as  Jamaica,  and  an 

*Skaptiir  Jokul,  or  Yokul,  signifies  *  Snow  Mountain. ' 
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English  vessel  was  covered  with  the  floating  pumice  at  a  distance 
of  eight  hundred  miles  out  at  sea. 

The  line  of  Mexican  volcanoes  is  well  known^  and  includes  the 
lofty  cone  of  Colima,  aud  the  ever  burning  Popocatapetl_,  seventeen 
thousand  feet  high.  Another_,  of  scarcely  less  height^  is  Orizala. 
On  a  scale  which  equals  or  perhaps  surpasses  that  of  the  Andes, 
there  is  a  continuous  line  of  volcanic  action  which  commences  on 
the  north  with  the  Aleutian  Isles_,  in  Russian  America,  and  extends 
first  in  a  westerly  direction  for  nearly  two  hundred  geographical 
miles,  and  then  southwards,  without  interruption,  throughout  a 
space  of  between  sixty  and  seventy  degrees  of  latitude,  to  the  Mo- 
luccas, where  it  sends  oflP  a  branch  to  the  south  coast,  while  the  prin- 
cipal train  continues  westerly  through  Sumbawa  and  Java  to  Su- 
matra, and  then  in  a  north-westerly  direction  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
This  immense  volcanic  line  may  be  said  to  follow  throughout  its 
course  the  external  border  of  the  continent  of  Asia ;  whilst  the 
branch  striking  south-east  from  the  Moluccas  passes  from  New 
Guinea  to  New  Zealand,  conforming,  though  not  strictly,  to  the 
outline  of  Australia.  In  Java  alone  there  are  said  to  be  thirty- 
eight  considerable  volcanoes,  some  of  which  are  twelve  thousand 
feet  high.  These  rarely  emit  lava,  but  they  discharge  quantities 
of  sulphur  and  sulphurous  vapours,  and  rivers  of  mud  issue  from 
them.  The  careful  observer.  Dr.  Junghuhn,  has  with  his  Travels 
in  Java  presented  us  with  an  atlas,  in  which  are  interesting 
sketches  of  the  principal  craters.  Of  these  we  may  specify  the 
Galung  Gung,  or  Galongoon,  which  in  1822  was  the  scene  of 
one  of  the  most  destructive  eruptions  of  modern  date. 

As  the  reader  will  feel  more  interest  in  descriptions  of  par- 
ticular volcanoes,  and  their  most  important  phenomena,  we  pro- 
ceed to  describe  that  famous  mountain  Etna,  omitting  to  notice 
Vesuvius,  as  being  better  known  and  more  frequently  described, 
as  well  as  inferior  in  magnitude. 

The  outline  of  this  volcano  forms  an  irregular  circle  of  con- 
siderably more  than  one  hundred  miles  in  extent,  a  more  or  less 
prominent  range  of  heights  separating  it  at  almost  every  point 
from  the  surrounding  plain.  An  arched  plateau,  which  marks 
the  actual  limits  of  the  volcano,  rises  above  these  heights  on  all 
sides  towards  the  mountain,  by  an  insensible  inclination  of  two 
or  three  degrees.  This  mountain  pedestal  supports  an  elliptical 
cone,  the  sides  of  which  form  the  lateral  declivities  of  Etna, 
having  a  tolerably  regular  inclination  of  about  seven  or  eight 
degrees.  These  lateral  slopes  abut  on  the  central  elevation,  (the 
Mongibello  of  the  Sicilians,)  the  highest  part  of  which  is  termi- 
nated by  a  small  inclined  plane,  (the  Piano  del  Lago,)  which  is 
itself  surrounded  by  the  terminal  cone,  in  which  lies  the  great 
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crater.  Towards  the  east^  two  narrow  and  almost  abrupt  craters 
detach  themselves  from  the  Piano  del  Lago,  and,  forming  a 
part  of  the  central  elevation,  enclose,  as  it  were  with  two  arms, 
a  great  valley  known  by  the  name  of  the  Val  del  Bove,  presently 
to  be  described. 

Mount  Etna  rises  in  a  pyramidal  form,  and  isolated  in  the 
midst  of  a  distinctly  defined  region,  to  a  height  of  nearly  11,000 
feet.  Its  absolute  height  varies  with  that  of  the  cone  which 
terminates  it ;  and  as  the  latter  is  modified  by  every  eruption, 
new  measurements  are  frequently  required.  Admiral  Smyth 
obtained  his  result  by  trigonometrical  operations,  which  gave 
the  height  as  10,874  feet.  Sir  John  Herschel  found  the  height 
by  barometrical  observations  to  be  10,872J  feet.  The  mean  is 
10,873  feet.  But  the  summit  exists  no  longer,  and  it  would 
appear  that  the  actual  height  scarcely  equals  that  of  another 
point  of  the  crater,  which  was  found  by  the  same  observer  to  be 
forty-three  feet  lower  than  the  former.  The  present  height, 
then,  may  be  taken  as  10,830  feet.  The  base  is  from  thirty  to 
forty  miles  in  diameter. 

The  great  extent  of  surface,  and  the  facility  with  which  the 
eye  can  embrace  every  part  of  the  mountain  range,  impart  to 
Etna  an  appearance  far  from  menacing  and  unsightly,  while  the 
eye  follows  its  broad  and  finely  developed  outline,  which  rises  in 
apparently  gentle  slopes  to  the  culminating  point.  Pindar 
styled  it  '  the  column_oOieayen.^ 

A  certain  topographical  division  of  this  mountain  has  long 
been  recognised.^  It  proceeds  upon  the  supposition  of  three 
concentric  regions  or  zones,  which  are  readily  distinguishable. 

The  first  zone  {regione  colta)  comprises  the  level  ground ;  and 
this  is  the  region  celebrated  for  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  the 
clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  salubrity  of  the  climate. 
Numerous  cultivators  have  from  the  earliest  times  occupied  this 
district.  On  this  narrow  space  sixty-five  townships  or  villages 
are  grouped  together,  which  (according  to  G.  Gemellaro)  contain 
a  population  of  about  300,000  persons_, — a  number  which  seems 
surprising  in  such  a  country. 

The  second  zone  is  the  woody  region,  [il  bosco,  regione 
silvosa,)  and  it  owes  its  title  to  the  thick  forest  with  which  it 
was  formerly  covered,  and  which  still,  at  dificrent  points,  par- 
tially shades  this  part  of  the  mountain.     This  district  com- 


*  It  is  singular  that  Cardinal  Bembo,  when  a  youth,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
described  in  hii  JEtna  Dialogus  (see  his  Opuacula,  Basil.,  1556)  these  regions  of  vege- 
tation on  the  declivities  of  Etna,  and  that  the  same  were  observed  by  Tournefort  on 
Mount  Ararat. 
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prises  the  lateral  declivities,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  central 
elevation  of  the  mountain. 

The  third  zone,  which  is  named  Hhe  desert  region/  [regione 
desert  a,)  occupies  the  space  from  the  limit  of  the  second  zone  to 
the  summit.  It  is  in  reality  nothing  more  than  a  vast  wilder- 
ness, wherein  an  incessant  contest  is  waged  between  the  fire 
smouldering  beneath  the  rocks,  and  the  snow  which  covers  the 
declivities  and  the  summit  during  the  greater  portion  of  the 
year.  So  remarkable  a  contrast  has,  as  may  be  supposed, 
afibrded  opportunities  for  poetical  antitheses  or  allusions  from 
the  times  of  the  Roman  poets  to  our  own  day.  It  led  Silius 
Italicus  to  sing, — 

'  Summo  canajugo  coliihet,  mirabile  dictu, 
Vicinam  flammis  glaciem,  ceternoque  rigor e 
Ar denies  horrent  scoptdi.^ 

More  than  two  hundred  conical  eminences,  varying  in  height, 
but  generally  of  a  very  regular  form,  and  hollowed  in  their 
interior  into  a  sort  of  funnel-like  cavity,  are  scattered  from  the 
extreme  limits  of  the  cultivated  region  as  far  as  the  Piano  del 
Lago.  These  extraneous  cones  are  like  so  many  blow-holes, 
through  which  the  subterranean  fires  have  made  their  way  at 
different  epochs.  All  appear  to  be  exclusively  formed  of  ashes 
and  scorise,  and  to  belong  to  the  present  geological  epoch. 
Most  of  them  are  scattered  over  the  woody  region,  raising  their 
summits  far  above  the  trees,  which  are  either  green  or  bare, 
according  as  their  formation  is  of  more  or  less  ancient  date. 
These  secondary  volcanoes  occur  in  the  ascent  of  the  mountain, 
and  but  a  small  number  are  to  be  found  near  the  summit. 

The  ascent  by  a  recent  scientific  traveller,  M.  Quatrefages, 
furnishes  us  with  particulars  from  which  we  may  imagine  an 
ascent  of  our  own.  That  savant  describes  how  at  every  step  of 
advance  we  tread  upon  a  soil  covered  with  rich  crops  of  corn 
and  olive  groves. 

'We  pass  through  villages  in  which  everything  announces  ease  and 
competency.  On  the  road  side,  charming  cottages,  or  small  comfort- 
able farm-steads,  the  white-washed  walls  of  which  are  half  hidden 
beneath  the  luxuriant  tendrils  of  the  vine,  or  the  foliage  of  richly  laden 
fruit-trees.  But  the  ground  is  a  bed  of  volcanic  cinders ;  the  waving 
crops,  the  richly  laden  cherry  orchards,  the  pomegranate  trees,  the 
flowering  orange,  have  all  sprung  up  on  lava,  which  has  scarcely  been 
pulverized  by  the  slow  action  of  time.  The  lovely  villages  through 
which  we  passed,  the  charming  country  houses  which  we  stopped  to 
admire,  are  built  with  lava  and  cemented  with  pozzolane. 

'  Not  unfrequently,  indeed,  the  very  verge  of  an  ancient  crater  has 
served  for  the  site  of  some  smiling  cottage  whose  beauty  had  attracted 
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our  attention.  At  every  step  we  take,  we  are  traversing  or  skirting 
along  some  more  recent  lava  bed,  whose  arid  and  upheaved  clieire* 
covers  fields  which  were  once  as  ferUJe  as  those  which  it  now  intersects 
in  the  form  of  a  large  black  dyke.  ^Everywhere  by  the  side  of  present 
happiness  and  wealth  we  see  the  phantom  of  past  desolation  and 
misery,  making  us  tremble  for  the  future?*) 

'  This  feeling  more  especially  arises  wnen  we  see  rising  behind  the 
houses  of  Nicolosi  the  double  summit  of  Monti  Rossi.  This  is  the 
crater  which  in  1669  buried  under  a  shower  of  ashes  all  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  and  even  threatened  Catania  with  complete  destruc- 
tion, although  situated  at  more  than  twelve  miles'  distance  from  it. 
Excavated  by  the  violence  of  the  eruption  which  produced  it,  it  has 
preserved  the  form  of  two  cones  in  juxta})osition,  and  both  rising  to  a 
height  of  nearly  a  thousand  feet,  the  dark  red  colour  of  their  scoriae 
contrasting  in  the  most  striking  manner  with  the  surrounding 
objects.  A  stream  of  gigantic  scoriie  issues  from  the  base  of  this 
mountain,  and,  bending  in  a  southerly  direction,  falls  into  the  sea  to 
the  south-west  of  Catania,  being  more  than  three  miles  wide  in  several 
parts  of  its  course.  Not  a  blade  of  grass  grows  on  the  rocks,  which 
seem  to  repulse  every  form  of  vegetation,  excepting  here  and  there, 
where  a  few  lichens  appear  to  struggle  for  their  mere  existence  in  thin 
and  irregular  patches.  The  cheire  here  possesses  no  other  soil  than 
that  which  has  been  transported  to  it. 

'  We  continued,'  says  M.  Quatrefages,  '  to  ascend  beneath  the  rays 
of  a  burning  sun.  The  path,  becoming  more  and  more  steep,  passed 
along  a  loose  soil  almost  entirely  formed  of  decomposed  lava.  From 
time  to  time  it  traversed  some  uncovered  lava  stream,  or  wound  round 
the  base  of  some  ancient  crater  which  is  now  covered  by  vegetation, 
and  stands  forth  like  a  pyramid  of  verdure.  The  fruitfulness  of  the 
woody  region  is  remarkable  ;  for  here  the  flora  of  Etna,  which  is  so  rich 
in  species,  seems  at  every  step  to  dispute  possession  of  the  ground  with 
the  volcano,  which  is  incessantly  threatening  it.  This  struggle  gives 
rise  to  the  most  striking  contrasts  ;  for  absolute  sterility  is  often  in 
immediate  juxtaposition  with  the  richest  vegetation,  as  was  forcibly 
exemplified  in  this  part  of  our  excursion.  For  here  all  the  slopes 
situated  to  the  left  of  our  road  were  concealed  beneath  a  thick  covering 
of  green,  surrounded  here  and  there  by  trees  which  looked  as  if  they 
were  merely  balanced  on  their  denuded  roots.  A  few  shepherds 
(followed  by  numerous  herds)  who  had  watched  us  pass  with  an  air  of 
indifference,  imparted  animation  to  the  scene.  The  shallow  ground 
lying  to  our  right  presented  an  equally  striking  aspect ;  but  above  us 
lay,  like  petrified  torrents  and  cascades,  the  enormous  lava  beds  of  the 
Boccarelle  del  Fuoco,  those  twin  craters  which  in  1766  destroyed, 
according  to  the  statement  of  Dr.  Gemellaro,  more  than  a  million 
of  oaks  in  this  part  of  the  forest. 


*  Cheire  or  schiarra  is  the  name  in  the  Sicilian  patois  given  to  the  surface  of  a  lava 
bed  which  has  cooled  on  slightly  inclined  slopes  in  such  a  manner  as  to  become  charged 
with  more  or  less  considerable  blocks  of  the  same  substance. 
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'After  two  hours'  march  we  reached  the  border  of  the  wood,  and  the 
Casa  del  Bosco,  a  small  hut  which  is  built  opposite  to  the  Grotta  del 
Capre.  It  was  past  mid-day.  We  had  already  reached  a  height  of  6,233 
feet  above  the  point  from  wliich  we  started,  and  there  remained  only 
about  3,000  feet  more  to  climb  in  order  to  reach  the  Casa  Gemellaro. 
This,  however,  was  the  roughest  part  of  the  excursion.  After  a  short 
siesta  we  resumed  the  ascent,  and  entered  the  desert  region. 

'  Here  the  vegetation  decreases  so  suddenly  that  it  seems  almost 
wholly  to  disappear.  The  477  species  of  plants  which  grew  in  the 
woody  region,  are  here  reduced  to  about  80,  among  which  we  must 
include  more  than  20  species  of  lichens  :  *  but  not  a  tree  or  a  shrub 
is  to  be  seen  in  these  solitudes.  The  flora  of  Etna  is  here  only  repre- 
sented by  a  few  of  the  lowest  forms  of  plants,  which  are  scattered  in 
tufts  in  the  crevices  of  rocks,  or  upon  some  of  the  slopes  formed  by  the 
ancient  lapilli  [a  term  applied  to  fragments  of  light  scoriae,  the 
average  size  of  which  is  about  that  of  a  walnut].  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  anything  more  desolate  than  this  part  of  the  mountain.  Our 
eyes  were  wearied  with  gazing  on  these  slopes,  which  were  uniformly 
covered  with  old  lava,  or  with  grey  ashes.  The  path  now  became 
scarcely  perceptible.  At  the  foot  of  Montagnuola,  one  of  the  most 
considerable  of  the  secondary  cones  of  the  mountain,  the  guides 
showed  us  the  glaciers  of  Catania,  which  consist  of  vast  masses  of  snow 
regularly  arranged  below  a  thin  stratum  of  sand,  A  little  higher  up 
the  snow  was  completely  uncovered,'  f 

The  travellers  pursued  their  ascending  course  until  they  found 
themselves  at  the  base  of  the  cone^  and  then  began  an  ascent 
which  they  considered 

'  fully  as  arduous  as  that  of  Stromboli,  The  stones  and  sand 
crumbled  away  at  every  moment  from  under  our  feet,  until,  by  the 
direction  of  our  guide,  we  struck  upon  a  lava  bed  lying  somewhat 
further  west.  At  last  we  reached  the  crater,  where  we  stood  motion- 
less, wrapt  in  the  contemplation  of  the  spectacle  presented  to  us.  At 
our  feet  yav/ned  the  great  crater.    It  was  not  here  a  simple  inverted 


*  These  numbers  are  said  to  be  taken  from  the  work  Chloris  Mtnensis,  hy  Signor  C, 
S.  Raprieque  Schmaltz,  a  work  which  we  cannot  find,  bat  which  the  author  in  a  kind  of 
autobiography  mentions  as  having  been  committed  to  Recupero. 

t  The  German  geologist  Hoffmann,  who  visited  Etna  in  1830,  made  the  following 
interesting  botanical  observations  on  the  desert  region.  The  feet  may  represent  French 
or  German  measurements,  and  are  therefore  not  reduced  to  English  feet. 

PEET. 


Limits  of  the  woody  region  on  road  from  Nicolosi  to  the  crater...  5,470 

Extreme  limits  of  vegetation    8,628 

Limit  of  the  vegetation  of  the  Astragalidce   7,429 

Limit  of  the  vegetation  of  the  Borberidce    7,110 

Limit  of  the  vegetation  of  Petris  Aquilina  (common  fern)   5,619 

Limit  of  snow  imder  the  Montagnuola,  Oct.  19th   7,909 


Many  of  these  plants  rise  to  a  much  greater  height  than  on  any  other  mountain 
situated  in  the  same  latitude. 
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cone  or  funnel,  as  we  had  observed  in  all  the  secondary  cones,  and 
which  is  the  case  even  on  the  summit  of  Vesuvius  itself ;  nor  did  we 
see  before  us  that  uniform  blackness  of  the  rocks  and  ashes  which 
characterizes  Stromboli.  The  effects  of  the  eruption  of  the  preceding 
year  were  still  apparent ;  and  the  crater  of  Etna,  at  the  period  of  our 
visit,  had  the  appearance  of  a  deep  and  irregular  valley  beset  with 
points  and  capes,  and  formed  by  abrupt  slopes,  bristling  with  enor- 
mous scoritB  and  blocks  of  lava,  heaped  up  in  masses,  or  rolled  and 
twisted  in  a  thousand  different  ways  by  the  force  of  the  volcanic 
action,  or  the  accidental  influences  to  which  they  had  been  subjected 
in  the  act  of  falling.  The  blue,  green,  and  white  lava,  stained  here 
and  there  with  broad  black  patches  or  streaks  of  dull  red,  made  the 
livid  colour  of  the  surrounding  rocks  still  more  striking.  A  death- 
like silence  reigned  over  the  chaos ;  long  lines  of  white  vapour  were 
noiselessly  escaping  from  a  thousand  different  fumaroles,  and,  trailing 
slowly  along  the  sides  of  the  crater,  carried  to  the  spot  where  we  were 
standing  suffocating  emanations  of  sulphurous  and  hydrochloric  acids. 
The  pale  light  of  the  moon,  joined  to  the  rising  dawn,  was  a  fit 
accompaniment  to  this  wild  scene,  whose  grand  and  truly  supernatural 
character  no  language  can  adequately  express. 

'  The  soil  on  which  we  were  treading  was  entirely  composed  of 
cinders  and  scoriae,  and  was  humid  and  warm,  and  covered  with  a 
white  coating  that  looked  like  hoar  frost.  This  humidity  was  the  acid 
emitted  from  the  crater,  which  moistened  and  corroded  everything 
that  came  in  contact  with  it ;  while  the  silvery  film  on  which  a  few 
crystals  were  sparkling,  was  a  deposit  of  sulphur  sublimated  by  the 
volcanoes,  and  of  the  salts  formed  by  the  chemical  reactions  which 
were  incessantly  occurring  in  this  formidable  laboratory.'  [According 
to  Elie  de  Beaumont,  the  salts  are  principally  sulphates.]  '  By 
following  the  narrow  ridge  which  borders  the  crater  to  the  south,  we 
reached  the  highest  point,  which  is  situated  on  its  eastern  extremity. 
Here  an  indescribable  spectacle  presented  itself  to  our  gaze.  The 
sky  was  perfectly  pure,  the  air  was  exquisitely  transparent,  while  the 
horizon  (which,  from  the  shortness  of  the  twilight,  was  now  brightly 
illumined)  appeared  to  have  no  other  limits  than  those  which  resulted 
from  the  curvature  of  the  earth's  surface.  From  our  lofty  pedestal 
we  looked  down  a  depth  of  four  or  five  thousand  feet  upon  the  highest 
summits  of  the  Pelorian  and  Medonian  mountains,  while  the  whole  of 

Sicily  lay  spread  before  us  as  on  a  map  Wrapt  in  mute  admiration, 

we  cast  our  eyes  from  one  extremity  to  the  other  of  this  immense 
circle,  when,  suddenly,  the  guide  exclaimed,  "  Eccolo  !  ecco  il  sole  !  " 
^d,  truly,  there  was  the  sun  ;  which,  raising  its  ensanguined  orb 
before  us,  bathed  in  one  universal  tinge  of  purple  earth,  sea,  and  sky, 
and  projected  to  the  very  limits  of  the  horizon,  and  across  the  entire 
island,  the  gigantic  shadow  of  Etna,  which,  becoming  more  and  more 
contracted,  grew  also  more  distinct  in  proportion  as  the  sun  rose 
higher  above  the  Ionian  sea^ 

'  Light  vapours  were  now  everywhere  curling  upwards  from  the 
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earth,  as  it  began  to  be  warmed  by  the  rising  sun.  First  thin  and 
airy,  they  gradually  thickened,  and  soon  contracted  the  horizon  on 
every  side.  After  throwing  one  last  look  at  the  valley  of  the  crater, 
we  left  our  place  of  observation,  and  descended  towards  the  foot  of  a 
mamelon  which  lay  to  the  east.  Our  guide  soon  stopped  us  near  a 
narrow  and  steep  declivity  which  was  entirely  detached  from  the 
rounded  margin  of  the  cone,  and  abutted  upon  a  precipice  which 
descended  to  a  depth  of  several  hundred  feet.  Here  we  saw  him  roll 
up  his  sleeve  and  apply  it  to  his  mouth,  a  proceeding  which  he  signi- 
fied by  signs  that  we  must  imitate,  rushing  forwards  across  the  slope 
as  he  exclaimed,  Fate  presto !  Without  hesitation  we  followed 
him,  and  speedily  reached  the  margin  of  the  mouth  which,  in  1842, 
had  thrown  its  lava  into  the  Val  del  Bove  ;  and  which,  being  re-opened 
by  the  eruption  of  1843,  appeared  still  to  threaten  the  neighbouring 
district.  From  the  depths  of  these  abysses  we  had  from  time  to  time 
heard  rolling  peals  of  subterranean  thunder.  Here  all  description 
becomes  absolutely  impossible. 

'  A  vast  irregular  circular  enclosure,  formed  by  perpendicular  walls, 
encircled  the  chasm.  To  the  left,  at  the  foot  of  the  escarpement,  a 
large  blow-hole  had  opened,  from  which  darted  forth  eddies  of  fiery 
red  smoke.  In  the  centre,  to  the  right,  everywhere  lay  enormous 
blocks  of  lava,  which  had  been  shivered,  cracked,  and  torn,  some 
black,  others  of  a  dark  red,  but  all  exhibiting  in  their  crevices  the 
vivid  tints  of  the  lava  from  which  they  had  been  formed.  A  thousand 
streams  of  white  or  grey  smoke  were  crossing  and  recrossing  each 
other  in  all  directions,  with  a  deafening  noise,  and  with  a  whistling 
sound,  similar  to  that  of  a  locomotive  from  which  the  steam  is 
escaping.  Unfortunately  we  could  do  no  more  than  throw  a  hasty 
glance  at  this  strauge  and  terrific  scene.  The  hydrochloric  acid  had 
entered  our  throats,  and  penetrated  to  the  last  ramification  of  the  bron- 
chial tubes.  With  haste,  and  almost  as  it  were  intoxicated,  we  regained 
the  protecting  slope,  where  we  might  breathe  more  at  our  ease ;  and 
then,  resting  on  our  staffs,  sprang  to  the  edge  of  the  declivity,  which 
was  solely  composed  of  moveable  debris  ;  and  in  five  minutes  we  had 
reached  the  base  of  the  cone,  which  it  had  cost  us  more  than  an  hour 
to  ascend. 

'  Our  mules  were  waiting  for  us  at  the  Casa,  and  no  sooner  had  they 
received  their  light  load  of  wrappers  and  cloaks,  baskets  and  panniers, 
than  they  descended  by  the  straight  and  nearest  track,  while  we 
diverged  to  the  left,  in  order  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  Yal  del  Bove. 
This  excursion  was,  perhaps,  the  most  arduous  part  of  our  whole 
journey.    The  wind  was  blowing  from  the  north-east,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  it  had  grown  into  a  perfect  hurricane.    Its  icy  breath  raised 
clouds  of  sand  and  gravel,  which  pricked  and  stung  our  faces  and 
hands  as  if  with  so  many  needles.    We  found  considerable  difficulty 
1  in  reaching  the  Torre  del  Filosofo,  a  small  and  ancient  monument 
1   which  is  now  in  ruins,  but  which,  according  to  Sicilian  legends,  was 
I   the  habitation  of  Empedocles.    The  probability  is,  however,  that  this 
i  was  once  a  tomb.    It  nearly  touches  the  escarpement  of  Serre  del 
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Solfizio,  which  bounds  the  Val  del  Bove^^  on  the  side  nearest  the 
volcano.  Standing  upon  these  perpendicular  rocks,  we  admired  this 
immense  circuit,  which  measures  more  than  six  miles  in  length,  and 
more  than  three  miles  in  breadth,  and  whose  walls,  which  are  almost 
everywhere  perpendicular,  and  formed  of  masses  of  lava  older  than  the 
human  race,  often  rise  to  a  height  of  more  than  one  thousand  feet 
from  the  base,  which  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  cheire  siiperposed 
upon  one  another.' 

No  visitor  to  Etna  has  been  disappointed  with  the  Val  del 
Bove,  though  we  have  perused  accounts  savouring  of  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  other  parts  of  the  mountain.  Dr.  Buckland  was 
the  first  English  geologist  who  carefully  examined  it,  and  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  has  well  described  it.  This  vast  amphitheatre  is 
five  miles  in  diameter,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  precipices 
of  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet  in  height.  Their  faces  are  broken 
in  the  most  picturesque  manner  by  the  vertical  walls  of  lava 
which  traverse  them.  These  usually  stand  out  in  relief,  are 
exceedingly  diversified  in  form,  and  of  great  altitude.  Their 
black  lines  may  often,  in  autumn,  be  seen  relieved  by  clouds  of 
fleecy  vapour  which  settle  behind  them,  and  do  not  disperse 
until  mid -day,  continuing  to  fill  the  valley,  while  the  sun  is 
shining  on  every  other  part  of  Sicily,  and  on  the  higher  regions 
of  Etna.  So  soon  as  the  vapours  begin  to  rise,  the  changes  of 
scene  are  strikingly  varied,  difterent  rocks  being  hidden  and 
unveiled  by  turns ;  and  the  summit  of  Etna  often  breaking 
through  the  clouds  for  a  moment  with  its  dazzling  snows,  and 
being  then  as  suddenly  withdrawn  from  view.  An  unusual  silence 
prevails ;  for  there  are  no  torrents  dashing  from  the  rocks,  nor 
any  movement  of  running  water  in  this  valley.  Every  drop 
that  falls  from  heaven,  or  flows  from  melting  ice  or  snow,  is 
instantly  absorbed  by  the  porous  lava ;  and  such  is  the  dearth 
of  springs  that  the  herdsman  is  compelled  to  supply  his  flocks 
during  the  hot  season  from  stores  of  snow  laid  up  in  the. 
hollows  of  the  mountain  during  winter.  Strips  of  herbage  and 
forest  land  serve  to  heighten  the  desolation  by  contrast.  After 
the  eruption  of  1819,  hundreds  of  trees,  or  their  white  skeletons, 
stood  upon  the  borders  of  the  black  lava,  with  trunks  and 
branches  all  leafless,  barkless,  and  blasted. 

 '  As  when  heaven's  fire 

Hath  scathed  the  forest  oaks,  or  mountain  pines, 
With  singed  tops  their  stately  growth,  tho'  bare, 
Stands  on  the  blasted  heath.' 

*  The  Fal  del  Bove,  or  '  Valley  of  Oxen,'  commences  near  the  summit  of  Etna,  and 
descends  into  the  woody  region.  Its  title  recals  the  lines  of  Horace's  picture  of  the 
happy  rustic  who — • 

'  Aut  in  reductd  xialle  niugieiitium 

Proftpectat  err  antes  grec/es.' — Hor.  Epod. 


Ervption  of  Etna  in  1669. 
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Looking  at  the  pictorial  ontlines  and  sketches  of  this  wonder- 
ful spot,  and  comparing  the  descriptions  of  several  visitors,  we 
are  led  to  conclude  with  Sir  C.  Lyell,  that  a  scries  of  sub- 
sidences has  formerly  occurred  on  the  eastern  side  of  Etna,  by 
which  (together,  possibly,  with  the  eruptions  of  the  sea)  this 
amphitheatre  of  lava  may  have  been  formed  in  the  remote  ages. 
We  know  from  records  that  vast  subsidences  have  taken  place 
in  other  volcanic  mountains ;  for,  in  1772,  the  largest  volcano 
in  Java,  named  Papandayang,  was  the  subject  of  a  subsidence, 
by  which  an  extent  of  ground  no  less  than  fifteen  miles  in 
length,  and  six  in  breadth,  covered  forty  villages,  and  the  cone 
lost  4,000  feet  of  its  height  engulfed  in  the  earth.  Another 
similar  instance  is  known  in  the  summit  of  Carguaizazo,  one  of 
the  loftiest  of  the  Andes  of  Quito,  which  fell  in  on  the  19th  of 
July,  1698;  and  another  mountain  of  greater  altitude  in  tlvc 
same  chain,  named  Capac  Urcu,  fell  in  a  short  time  before  the 
conquest  of  America  by  the  Spaniards.  So  late  too  as  the  year 
1822,  a  mountain  in  Java,  as  we  shall  elsewhere  notice,  covered 
with  a  dense  forest,  became  an  enormous  semicircular  gulf. 

The  disastrous  eruption  of  1669  has  been  faithfully  described 
by  the  Italian,  Tlecupero,  who  drew  much  of  his  information 
from  a  manuscript  preserved  at  Nicolosi,  (near  Etna,)  and  which 
was  written  by  a  certain  Don  Vincenzo  Macro,  chaplain  to  the 
church  of  Nicolosi.  Recupero  further  consulted  the  writings 
of  eleven  learned  Sicilians,  a  narrative  left  by  the  Earl  of  Win- 
chelsea,  English  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  and  another 
memoir  by  the  well-known  Borelli.  All  of  these  were  eye- 
witnesses of  the  scenes  they  record,  and  to  theirs  Recupero  has 
added  his  own  testimony.  The  facts  therefore  appear  unusually 
well  attested.  Erom  the  details  afforded  by  these  witnesses, 
and  extracted  by  M.  Quatrefages,  the  following  brief  narrative 
is  collected  : — 

*  On  March  the  8th,  1669,  a  terrible  hurricane  arose  suddenly  at 
daybreak,  and  continued  to  rage  for  half  an  hour,  shaking  all  the 
houses  of  Nicolosi.    The  following  night  was  marked  by  an  earth- 
quake, the  shocks  of  which  gradually  increased  in  intensity  until  the 
Sunday,  when  the  walls  of  the  houses  began  to  fall  in.    The  popu- 
lation sought  safety  in  the  open  country,  and  during  the  night  of 
Monday  a  terrible  shock  overthrew  all  the  houses  of  the  town.  The 
earthquake  now  became  more  violent  from  hour  to  hour,  and  the  trees 
\  and  the  few  huts  still  standing  oscillated  like  so  many  pieces  of  wood 
on  the  troubled  ocean.    Human  beings  were  unable  to  retain  their 
j  footing  on  this  undulating  ground,  and  stumbled  and  fell  at  every 
[!  repeated  movement.    About  this  period  the  earth  opened  for  a  space 
i'  of  twelve  miles  from  the  Piano  di  San-Lio  to  Monte  Frumento, — one 
'  of  the  secondary  cones  which  lie  nearest  to  the  summit  of  Etna.  The 
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fissure  thus  made  inclined  from  south-west  to  north-east,  and  waa 
from  six  to  four  feet  wide,  but  its  depth  could  not  be  sounded,  not- 
withstanding the  frequent  attempts  made  to  ascertain  it.  At  length 
the  flames  of  Etna  burst  through  the  soil,  which  had  been  so  often 
broken  and  rebroken.  The  first  mouth  was  opened  to  the  west  of 
Monte  Nucilla,  and  threw  into  the  air  a  column  of  sand  and  smoke, 
which  was  estimated  by  the  inhabitants  of  Catania  to  have  risen  to  an 
elevation  of  more  than  1,200  feet.  In  the  space  of  two  hours,  six 
other  mouths  were  opened,  all  of  which  were  placed  in  a  longitudinal 
line,  and  in  the  same  direction  as  the  fissure  of  which  we  have  spoken. 
A  black  and  thick  smoke  issued  with  horrible  noise  from  these  blow- 
holes, new  craters  were  formed  in  the  course  of  the  da3'-,  and  on  the 
Tuesday  morning  the  crater  appeared  from  which  arose  the  Monti 
Rossi. 

'  This  last  opening  at  first  ejected  a  thick  smoke,  mixed  with  burn- 
ing scoriae ;  but  after  the  course  of  a  few  hours  its  mouth  gave  vent  to 
an  immense  quantity  of  lava,  which,  forming  a  stream  nearly  three 
miles  wide  and  ten  feet  high,  took  a  southerly  direction,  and  struck 
against  the  base  of  Monpilieri,  an  ancient  crater,  which  was  then 
covered  with  trees  and  other  vegetation.  Tha  burning  stream  pene- 
trated through  this  somewhat  shallow  soil,  and,  forming  itself  a 
passage  across  the  mountain,  it  flowed  for  some  time  along  this  self- 
made  aqueduct ;  but  Monpilieri  having  partially  broken  dov\^n,  the  lava 
flowed  round  it,  encircling  it  like  an  island  of  verdure  lost  in  the 
midst  of  flames.  Seven  secondary  mouths  opened  at  the  same  time 
round  the  principal  crater.  They  were  at  first  isolated,  and  threw  up 
into  the  air  an  enormous  quantity  of  burning  stones,  which  struck 
each  other  as  they  fell  back,  and  joined  the  noise  of  their  fall  to  the 
terrific  artillery  of  the  volcano.  At  the  end  of  three  days  they  were 
united  into  one  vast  and  horrible  chasm  of  fully  2,500  feet  in  circum- 
ference, which  never  ceased  from  the  11th  of  March  to  the  15th  of 
July  to  pour  forth  its  thundering  roar,  to  eject  cinders  and  scorise, 
and  to  vomit  streams  of  lava.' 

Up  to  this  time  the  great  crater  had  remained  completely 
inactive ;  but  on  the  15th  of  March  all  at  once,  towards  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  the  entire  mountain  seemed  to  shake.  First  a 
gigantic  column  of  black  smoke  and  fire  darted  upwards,  and 
then,  with  a  horrible  noise,  the  summit  fell,  piece  by  piece,  into 
the  abysses  of  the  volcano.  On  the  following  day  four  daring 
mountaineers  ventured  to  make  the  ascent.  They  found  the 
surface  of  the  soil  depressed  round  the  crater,  and  all  the  open- 
ings which  had  surrounded  it  before  engulfed  and  swallowed 
up,  while  the  orifice,  the  circumference  of  which  had  formerly 
not  exceeded  three  miles,  now  measured  double  that  length  (if 
the  measurements  of  Recupero  be  not  exaggerated) . 

'  The  torrent  of  lava  which  issued  from  the  Monti  Rossi,  still  con- 
tinued its  course  in  a  southerly  direction.     Its  different  branches 
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reached  a  length  of  nearly  four  miles.    Each  day  new  streams  of 
liquid  fire  flowed  over  the  substances  that  had  been  partially  solidified 
since  the  previous  nights,  thus  widening  the  beds  of  the  different 
streams  which  encroached  upon  the  various  islands  of  land  temporarily 
spared.    On  the  1st  of  April  the  lava  came  within  sight  of  the  walls 
of  Catania,  and  extended  to  the  Campagna  of  the  Albanelli.    Here,  as' 
if  to  show  its  power,  it  first  lifted  up  and  transplanted  to  a  consider- 
able distance  an  argillaceous  hill  covered  with  cornfields,  and  then  an 
entire  vineyard,  which  floated  for  some  time  upon  its  burning  waves. 
After  having  levelled  various  inequalities,  the  lava  at  length  reached  a 
deep  and  broad  valley,  and  the  Catanians  now  believed  themselves 
secure.    But  in  the  short  space  of  six  hours  the  valley  was  completely 
filled,  while  the  lava  flowing  straight  towards  them  stopped  at  a 
stone's  throw  from  the  walls,  like  an  enemy  v;ho  pitches  his  camp 
before  the  fortress  he  is  about  to  assail.  / 
'  On  the  12th  of  April,  a  stream  of  lava  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half 
wide,  and  more  than  thirty  feet  high,  advanced  in  a  direct  line 
towards  the  town.    Struck  in  its  course  by  another  current  which 
was  flowing  westward,  it  turned  aside,  and,  running  within  a  jDistol- 
shot  of  the  ramparts,  it  passed  beyond  the  harbour,  and  finally 
reached  the  harbour  on  the  23rd  of  April.    Then  began  a  contest 
between  the  fire  and  the  water,  which  even  the  e3^e-witnesses  felt  tlie 
impossibility  of  fully  describing.    The  lava,  cooled  at  its  base  by 
contact  with  the  water,  presented  a  perpendicular  wall  of  about  1,500 
yards  in  extent,  and  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  height.    At  the  point  of 
contact  between  the  two  elements,  enormous  masses  of  water  were 
converted  into  vapour,  which,  rising  with  a  horrible  whistling  sound, 
hid  the  sun  behind  a  mass  of  thick  clouds,  and  then  fell  in  salt  rain 
over  the  neighbouring  country.    In  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  lava  / 
had  caused  the  coast  line  to  advance  some  nine  hundred  feet  further'^ 
into  the  sea.    New  affluents  continued  to  increase  the  burning  strean^,  v  ' 
whose  current,  after  being  incessaiitl}''  widened,  at  last  reached  the 
ramparts  of  Catania.' 

Day  by  day  the  stream  rose  higher  and  higher,  until  it  was 
even  with  the  top  of  the  walls,  which,  no  longer  able  to  support 
this  enormous  pressure,  gave  way  on  the  30th  of  April  for  a 
space  of  about  120  feet.  The  lava  at  once  entered  by  the 
breach  which  had  been  thus  made.  The  part  of  the  town  thus 
broken  into  was  the  highest,  and  Catania  now  seemed  doomed 
to  total  destruction.  It  was,  however,  saved  by  the  energy  of 
three  men,  who  ventured  to  contend  with  the  volcano.  Doctor 
Savorio  Musureci,  and  the  painter  Giacinto  Platania,  conceived 
the  idea  of  constructing  walls  of  dry  stones,  which,  being  placed 
in  an  oblique  position  before  the  current,  were  intended  to 
divert  its  direction.  This  was  partially  successful;  but  a 
Dominican  brother  devised  a  more  promising  method  of  re- 
sistance.   The  beds  of  lava  became  incased  in  a  kind  of  solid 
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canal  formed  of  blocks  of  cool  lava  cemented  together.  The 
liquid  mass,  protected  by  this  kind  of  casing,  was  able  to  extend 
its  ravages  to  a  greater  distance  by  preserving  its  fluidity.  The 
Dominican  thought  that  by  knocking  down  these  natural  dykes 
at  some  favourable  point,  he  might  open  new  channels  for  the 
burning  waves.  Followed  by  an  hundred  active  men,  he  made 
an  attack  upon  the  stream,  not  far  from  the  crater,  with  sticks, 
and  clubs,  and  hammers.  So  intense  was  the  heat  that  every 
man  was  obliged  to  fall  back  to  recover  his  breath  after  he  had 
struck  two  or  three  blows.  By  continued  efforts,  and  by  the  aid 
of  iron  clamps,  they  contrived  to  demolish  a  portion  of  the 
dyke,  and  then  the  lava  diffused  itself  through  this  opening. 
But  the  new  current  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  town  of 
Palermo ;  and  its  inhabitants,  fearing  its  destruction,  fell  upon 
the  Dominican  and  his  assistants,  and  obliged  him  to  retreat. 

The  proceeding,  however,  was  so  far  successful  that  the  lava  was 
prevented  from  overwhelming  the  whole  town  ;  and  it  stopped  on 
the  8th  of  May,  after  having  destroyed  tliree  hundred  houses, 
several  palaces  and  churches,  and  the  garden  of  the  Benedic- 
tines. The  present  garden  of  the  latter  has  been  made  up  of 
earth  brought  from  a  distance  to  cover  this  lava,  which  rises 
like  an  irregular  rampart  within,  a  few  feet  of  the  walls  of  this 
monastery,  which  is,  undoubtedly,  the  handsomest  building  in 
Catania.  On  the  13th  of  May,  a  small  stream  flowed  over  the 
rampart  to  the  south  of  the  town  near  the  church  Delia  Parma ; 
but  a  wall  of  dry  stones  which  had  been  hastily  constructed, 
sufficed  to  arrest  its  further  progress.  Some  days  afterwards  a 
new  current  invaded  the  castle,  filled  up  its  fosses,  and  speedily 
reached  the  level  of  the  ramparts.  A  dyke  was  constructed; 
but  on  the  11th  of  June  the  lava  crossed  the  wall  and  flowed 
through  the  town.  A  new  barrier  was  then  opposed  to  it, 
arrested  it,  and  preserved  one  of  the  finest  parts  of  Catania. 
From  this  period  the  lava  flowed  in  a  direct  course  into  the  sea. 
Lord  Winchelsea  tells  us  that  the  eruption  continued  some 
time  longer,  and  that  the  cinders  fell  at  Catania,  and  as  far  as 
thirty  miles  out  at  sea,  with  such  violence  and  intensity  as  to  be 
injurious  and  painful  to  the  eyes. 

This  celebrated  eruption  covered  about  fifty  square  miles  with 
a  stratum  of  thick  lava,  which  at  certain  points  extended  to  a 
depth  of  100  feet,  and  which,  after  threatening  to  annihilate 
Catania,  destroyed  the  habitations  of  27,000  persons.  Even  in 
the  present  day  traces  exist  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  of  these  ter- 
rible phenomena  which  occurred  nearly  200  years  before  :  Becu- 
pero  has  found  fifteen  accessory  mouths,  which  mark  the  direction 
of  the  subterranean  forces  over  a  space  of  about  1,500  yards. 
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Catania  itself  may  be  called  the  capital  of  lava.  Although  it  is 
separated  from  the  great  crater^  which  is  the  centre  of  action 
of  the  subterranean  fires^  by  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles, 
as  the  crow  flies,  yet  this  town  appears  as  if  it  were  the  direct 
product  of  the  volcano,  closed  within  four  lava  beds  of 
different  ages,  the  materials  tor  its  houses,  and  pavements,  and 
streets,  have  all  been  derived  from  the  products  of  the  crater. 
It  is  only  through  the  lava  that  its  inhabitants  can  penetrate 
to  the  springs  of  water.  Its  harbours  have  been  filled  up  with 
molten  matter,  and  liquid  fire  has  consumed  its  gardens,  over- 
thrown its  walls,  and  buried  entire  districts.  What  lava  has 
spared,  earthquakes  have  destroyed ;  yet  Catania  has  ever  risen 
like  a  phoenix  from  the  midst  of  her  blasted  ruins,  and  after 
each  succeeding  catastrophe  has  laid  down  wider  streets,  erected 
loftier  palaces,  and  founded  more  magnificent  churches  and  con- 
ventsT^There  is  a  part  of  the  walls  where  the  traveller  may  now 
see  the  solid  lava  curling  over  the  top  of  the  rampart,  as  if  still 
in  the  very  act  of  falling.  Here  the  burning  flood  had  accumu- 
lated until  it  rose  to  the  top  of  the  rampart,  which  was  60  feet 
in  height,  and  then  fell  in  a  fiery  cascade,  and  overwhelmed  a 
part  of  the  city,  as  previously  described. 

In  reflecting  upon  the  structure  and  probable  origin  of  vol- 
canoes, we  may  naturally  ask.  Are  they  mountains  of  rocks 
kindred  with  other  mountains  around  them,  and  do  they  thus 
consist  of  nuclei  of  rock,  covered  externally  with  their  own 
ejected  products?  or  do  they  rise  from  plains  by  successive 
additions  of  erupted  matter,  not  having  original  nuclei  of  a 
different  material? 

We  find  that  the  earliest  theories  (which  may  be  traced  as  far 
back  as  to  the  Greek  philosophers)  were  based  upon  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  enormous  quantities  of  lava,  cinders,  and  scoriae, 
ejected  in  every  eruption  of  Mount  Etna,  went  to  compose  its 
entire  mass  of  successive  accumulations ;  and  this  view  is  held 
by  many  distinguished  geologists  even  at  the  present  time. 
M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  has  observed  that  a  profound  knowledge 
of  the  outline  of  Etna  is  almost  a  theory  in  itself.  The  essen- 
tial character  of  its  profile,  as  a  whole,  is  a  want  of  continuity 
in  its  outline.  Between  the  lateral  declivities  and  the  central 
elevation  there  is  a  clearly  perceptible  break ;  and  the  same 
feature  may  be  observed  between  the  central  elevation  and  the 
terminal  cone.  From  these  distinctions  we  are  led  to  refer 
these  different  parts  to  diflerent  origins. 

We  proceed  to  give  a  brief  abstract  of  this  geologist's  theory, 
without  committing  ourselves  to  it.  Those  who  would  enter 
into  its  merits  should  peruse  the  objections  offered  by  Sir 
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Charles  Lyell,  in  his  Principles  of  Geology, — a  book  so  accessi- 
ble, that  we  need  not  cite  the  arguments  themselves.  Only  a 
careful  study  of  the  existing  sketches  and  notices  of  the  volcano, 
in  all  its  parts,  will  enable  the  student  to  institute  a  fair 
comparison  between  the  two  geologists. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  M.  Elie  de  Beaumoiit,  that  the  primitive 
nucleus  of  Etna  is  the  central  elevation,  and  that  this  has  been 
formed  of  upheavals.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  spot  on  which 
the  central  elevation  now  rises  was  originally  a  nearly  horizontal 
plain,  the  soil  of  which,  being  broken  up  by  the  action  of  sub- 
terranean fires,  has,  at  different  epochs,  opened  passages  to 
currents  of  very  fluid  lava.  This  lava  has  spread  into  thin  and 
uniform  sheets  around  these  blow-holes ;  and,  by  solidifying, 
they  have  formed  ledges  of  rocks,  whose  compactness  depended 
upon  the  thickness  of  the  streams.  The  ejection  of  these  fused 
substances  was  accompanied  by  a  violent  liberation  of  elastic 
fluids,  which  carried  with  them  large  quantities  of  cinders, 
scorise,  and  lapilli.  These  very  solid  substances  issued  from  all 
the  fissures ;  and,  falling  back  in  a  shower  upon  the  bath  of  lava, 
have  produced  these  uniform  strata  of  stony  and  scoriaceous 
fragments  which  alternate  with  the  rocky  strata. 

Many  ages  may  have  passed  during  the  continuance  of  these 
phenomena.  At  last  the  internal  forces,  which  had  so  often 
burst  their  way  through  the  soil,  exhibited  an  extraordinary 
energy,  probably  on  account  of  the  ever  increasing  resistance 
opposed  to  their  actions  by  these  strata,  which  had  been  con- 
tinually augmenting  and  solidifying.  The  internal  forces,  being 
unable  to  burst  thiough  these,  may  have  upheaved  them;  and 
by  this  violent  movement  broken  them,  until  a  full  communica- 
tion was  maintained  between  the  interior  of  the  earth  and  the 
upper  air.  Before  this  event,  as  M.  De  Beaumont  thinks,  there 
must  have  been,  at  this  point,  a  multitude  of  ephemeral  vol- 
canoes, which  have  been  replaced  by  a  permanent  volcano  since 
that  period.  But,  as  the  quantity  of  gaseous  matter  which 
escapes  from  these  craters  exceeds  by  very  much  the  volume  of  lava 
and  scorise,  so  we  shall  readily  conceive  that  the  enormous  vault 
formed  by  the  upheaval  of  Etna  would  soon  require  proper  sup- 
port. The  very  efforts  Avhich  have  given  it  its  elevation  would 
have  dislocated  it ;  and  it  must,  to  some  considerable  extent, 
have  fallen  back  into  the  abysses  which  it  had  covered.  To 
such  a  recession  the  celebrated  Val  del  Bove  may  be  regarded 
as  owing  its  origin  ;  and,  if  we  entertain  this  idea,  we  shall 
easily  understand  the  connexion  which  evidently  exists  between 
the  craters  that  surround  this  valley,  and  the  crater  of  the  vol- 
cano itself.    These  craters  are  evidently  continuations  of  one 
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another;  and  they  collectively  form  the  circumference  of  the 
bowl  which  had  been  upheaved  on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  By 
falling  in^  the  vault  exposed  a  section  of  the  strata  of  which  the 
escarpements  of  the  valley  were  all  alike  composed,  and  which 
are  again  met  with  on  the  Piano  del  Lago,  in  the  interior  of  a 
partial  sinking. 

If  we  can  accept  these  views,  then  there  was  an  epoch  in 
which  the  primitive  nucleus  of  Etna  rose  solitary  in  the  midst  of 
the  plain,  towering  above  the  whole  island  of  Sicily,  with  its 
abrupt  and  irregular  outlines ;  but  this  condition  was  necessarily 
subjected  to  various  and  rapid  modifications.  Dating  from  the 
present  geological  epoch,  the  eruptions  which  have  occurred 
upon  its  sides,  and  round  the  central  elevation,  have  levelled  the 
base  of  the  mountain,  and  given  rise  to  lateral  slopes,  whose 
declivities  and  general  aspect  plainly  reveal  their  origin.  These 
lava  beds,  ashes,  and  scoriae  have,  as  it  were,  woven  a  modern 
vesture,  beneath  which  the  volcano  concealed  its  primitive  form, 
and  veiled  its  infancy.  Winds,  rains,  and  streams  have  carried 
into  the  plains  an  enormous  mass  of  these  moveable  substances, 
and  thus  gradually  formed,  at  different  points,  slight  elevations 
of  the  soil.  These  secondary  causes  have  incessantly  tended  to 
raise  the  base  and  to  level  the  plains ;  and  it  is  to  the  same 
cause  that  we  must  more  especially  attribute  that  general  cha- 
racter of  flatness  exhibited  by  the  entire  mass  of  the  mountain, 
notwithstanding  its  altitude.  The  surrounding  land  may,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  be  so  much  elevated  in  this  manner,  that  the 
greater  part  of  Etna  may  be  buried  beneath  its  own  craters. 
Yet  it  is  not  probable  that  the  primitive  nucleus  of  this  volcano 
will  ever  altogether  disappear ;  for,  strange  as  it  may  at  first 
appear,  the  quantity  of  material  ejected  by  the  terminal  crater  is 
so  small,  that  it  scarcely  suffices  to  cover  the  slightly  inclined 
surface  of  the  Piano  del  Lago.  On  the  steeper  declivities  this 
material  is  only  accumulated  in  the  crevices  and  ravines,  in  the 
same  manner  as  may  be  observed  in  a  slight  layer  of  snow. 

Incredible  as  this  fact  may  seem,  and  opposed  as  it  is  to  many 
commonly  received  opinions,  M.  Quatrefages  remarks,  that  it 
admits  of  ready  proof ;  for  the  Torre  del  Filosofo  is  only  sepa- 
rated from  the  terminal  cone  by  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred 
yards.  This  monument  is  more  than  two  thousand  years'  old ; 
and  yet  the  volcanic  products  accumulated  round  its  base  had 
only  acquired,  in  1807,  a  thickness  of  nine  feet  one  inch, 
according  to  the  measurements  of  Dr.  Mario  Gemellaro,  con- 
firmed by  Signor  Agatino  Recupero.  The  Piano  del  Lago, 
which  is  situated  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  great  crater, 
does  not,  therefore,  rise  each  year  more,  on  an  average,  than 
one  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch  from  the  accumulation  of  the  direct 
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products  of  the  volcano,  together  with  the  materials  which 
atmospheric  agents  may  carry  away  from  the  cone,  and  dis- 
tribute over  this  nearly  horizontal  surface.  (This  action  is  really 
less  than  that  of  the  river  Nile,  the  mucTof  which  raises  the 
soil  which  it  fertilizes  about  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  annually.^ 
Thus,  as  De  Beaumont  remarks,  the  monuments  of  Thebes  and  of 
Memphis  are  in  more  rapid  process  of  being  buried  under  the 
alluvial  deposits  of  the  river,  than  the  Torre  del  Filosofo  under 
the  ashes  of  Etna. 

M.  De  Beaumont  allows  that  the  phenomena  of  upheaval 
which  formerl}^  originated  the  mountain,  are  reproduced  with 
less  intensity  in  our  own  day ;  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  many 
of  the  cones  (more  particularly  the  terminal  cone)  possess  a 
solid  nucleus  formed  by  upheaval.  He  considers  that  their 
external  shape  is  due  to  a  covering  which  is  formed  by  the 
ejections  of  the  crater,  which  thus  disguise  and  modify  the 
inequalities  of  the  slopes. 

The  present  terminal  cone  of  Etna  is  not  older  than  a  century. 
It  is  formed  with  considerable  rapidity  from  time  to  time ;  and 
then,  as  already  intimated,  sinks  into  the  abysses  of  the  volcano. 
A  few  eruptions  restore  it  to  nearly  its  former  dimensions.  In 
1834,  the  present  cone  was  1,394  feet  in  height,  and  its  circum- 
ference at  the  base  measured  no  less  than  16,410  feet.  It  is 
probable  that  Etna  lias  not  yet  attained  its  greatest  height ;  and, 
in  accordance  with  the  views  of  M.  De  Beaumont,  each  new 
eruption,  tending  to  upheave  it,  may  augment  its  height  to  an 
appreciable  degree.  Several  phenomena  might  be  adduced  in 
support  of  the  opinion  that,  even  in  the  highest  parts  of  the 
volcano,  the  internal  forces  produce  upheaval.  A  singular  illus- 
trative proof  of  this  is  given  by  B.ecupero,  upon  the  statement 
of  the  Padre  Massa,  who  says,  that  ^during  the  eruption  of 
1688  there  appeared,  in  the  highest  part  of  the  volcano,  a  large 
cupola  of  perfectly  white  snow,  which  rivalled  in  extent  the 
domes  of  the  largest  churches,  and  in  brilliancy  the  marbles  of 
Paros  and  of  Carrara.'  Recupero  adds  that  this  cupola  must 
have  resulted  from  some  violent  outburst  of  subterranean  fire, 
which  had  raised  and  curved  the  superficial  strata  of  the  soil 
that  were  at  the  time  covered  with  snow ;  and  M.  Quatrefages 
subjoins,  that  these  strata  must  have  been  of  considerable  thick- 
ness, since  they  were  able  to  protect  the  snow  against  the  heat 
of  the  central  fire  which  had  caused  their  upheaval. 

The  central  elevation  and  the  terminal  cone  being  formed  of 
strata  which  have  been  upheaved,  and  consequently  broken  at 
many  points,  and  of  moveable  materials  which  are  simply  accu- 
mulated together  in  incohei'cnt  masses,  cannot  possess  any  con- 
siderable stability.    This  is  proved  by  the  subsidence  visible 
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on  the  margins  of  the  Piano  del  Lago,  and  at  other  points. 
Hence_,  if  the  crater  itself  be  slow  in  openings  and  if  the  passages 
of  communication  should  be  clogged  or  closed,  the  boiling  lava 
may  raise  up  the  vault  which  confines  it,  and  thus  so  far  detach 
it  from  the  loosely  accumulated  materials  around.  Upheaval  is 
again  observable  in  the  great  number  of  eruptions  in  which  tlie 
liuid  lava  has  reached  the  very  summit  of  the  orifice,  and  flowed 
over  the  margin  of  the  great  crater.  The  lava  could  not  reach 
this  elevation  unless  it  were  upheaved  by  an  enormous  force,  the 
action  of  which  could  not  be  mereh^  limited  to  the  vertical  tulje- 
of  the  crater,  but  must  necessarily  be  exerted  elsewhere,  and 
possibly  even  over  the  whole  mass  of  the  mountain.  Fissures 
have  been  frequently  observed  which  formed  a  kind  of  radiation 
along  the  face  of  the  volcano,  the  lines  all  converging  towards 
the  crater  as  a  centre.  After  the  eruptions,  the  margins  of 
some  of  these  fissures  were  found  to  display  different  levels,  thus 
proving  elevation  or  depression  of  the  soil. 

Having  devoted  so  much  space  to  the  most  interesting  of 
volcanic  mountains,  we  shall  only  passingly  refer  to  some  others. 
Amongst  the  most  impressive  and  the  least  known  are  the 
volcanoes  of  Hawaii,  one  of  the  SajQd\dch  Islands,  memorable 
for  the  murder  of  Captain  Cook.  The  island  is  of  an  irregular 
form,  fully  260  miles  in  circumference,  and  from  shore  to  shore 
of  volcanic  origin  and  structure.  The  whole  island  may  be 
regarded  as  a  collection  of  mountains  having  a  common  base, 
which  uplifts  several  cones  to  heights  of  13,000  to  14,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea:  Mouna  Kea  being  13,510  feet  high, 
Mouna  Loa,  13,760  feet,  and  Mouna  Hualali,  11,000  feet  above 
the  sea  level.  Of  these  the  second  is  still  in  active  combustion, 
and  occasionally  ejects  floods  of  lava  from  various  points.  It  is 
a  vast  dome,  sixty  miles  in  diameter,  and  nearly  three  miles  in 
height,  having  a  shoulder  or  terrace  on  its  eastern  slope,  in 
which  is  situated  the  active  crater  of  Kilanea  ;  and  this  from  time 
to  time  displays  the  grandest  volcanic  phenomena.  The  whole 
dome  appears  to  be  of  a  bronze  colour,  and  its  uninterrupted 
smooth  outline  is  relieved  against  the  deep  blue  of  a  tropical  sky. 
Masses  of  clouds  float  around  it,  throwing  their  shadows  upon 
its  sides,  whilst  a  blue  haze  rests  upon  the  plain  in  the  distance, 
— a  plain  of  volcanoes  at  an  elevation  of  4,000  feet. 

An  American  missionary  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  United 
States  Exploring  Expedition  have  recently  visited  the  volcano 
named  Mouna  Loa,  and  were  much  impressed  by  its  active 
displays,  and  by  its  appearance  of  desolation.  Upon  it  is  a 
lateral  crater,  several  thousand  feet  below  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  though  itself  situated  (according  to  our  observer) 
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3^970  feet  above  the  sea  level, — that  is,  about  the  same  height  as 
Vesuvius.  This  is  the  famous  crater  of  Kilanea,  and  one  of 
very  considerable  interest.  (^Its  capacity  is  enormous ;  for  it  is 
three  and  a  half  miles  long,  two  and  a  half  wide,  and  more  than 
a  thousand  feet  deep.  The  whole  city  of  New  York  might  be 
])laced  in  it,  and  would  be  almost  unnoticed  when  located  at  its 
bottom,  or  compared  with  the  vast  extent  arouncjj)  A  black  ledge 
surrounds  the  whole  crater  at  a  depth  of  660  feet  from  the 
summit  edge,  and  the  depth  from  the  black  ledge  to  the  bottom 
is  381  feet.  To  walk  on  the  black  ledge  is  not  always  safe;  a 
crackling  noise  is  caused  by  treading  the  crisp  surface,  which 
resembles  that  made  by  walking  on  frozen  snow  in  very  cold 
weather.  Here  and  there  are  seen  dark  pits  and  vaulted  caverns, 
with  heated  air  rushing  from  them.  From  large  and  extended 
cracks  the  air  issues  at  a  temperature  of  180°.  When  evening 
sets  in,  the  more  active  parts  of  the  crater  assume  the  appearance 
of  a  city  in  flames.  Long,  intersecting  lines  of  fire  glow  like 
streets  in  a  blaze ;  and  when  here  and  there  a  more  conspicuous 
burst  of  flame  takes  place,  fancy  may  picture  a  church  or  some 
large  building  becoming  a  prey  to  the  devouring  element.  From 
another  point  of  view  the  crater  appeared  to  be  nearly  circular, 
and  to  be  traversed  in  all  directions  by  what  might  be  called 
canals  of  Are  intensely  bright.  Several  of  these  radiated  from 
a  centre  near  the  north-east  edge,  so  as  to  form  a  star  from 
which  coruscations  w^ere  emitted  like  jets  of  burning  gas.  In 
other  parts  furnaces  were  in  terrible  activity,  and  are  under- 
going continual  change,  sometimes  becoming  comparatively 
dark,  and  then  bursting  forth  and  throwing  up  torrents  of  flame 
and  molten  lava.  All  around  the  edge  it  was  exceedingly  agitated, 
and  a  noise  like  that  of  the  surf  of  the  sea  was  audible.  In 
other  localities  the  stillness  heightened  the  effect  of  the  whole 
scene  of  former  activity. 

The  base  of  the  crater  consists  of  an  immense  sheet  of  sco- 
riaceous  lava,  as  if  suddenly  cooled  from  a  state  of  fusion.  The 
upheaved  waves  and  deep  hollows  show  that  congelation  has 
taken  place  before  the  mighty  agitation  had  subsided.  Dotted 
with  cones  sixty  or  seventy  feet  high,  and  extensively  intersected 
by  deep  cracks  from  which  sulphurous  smoke  ascends,  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  about  twelve  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  in 
most  parts  about  a  thousand  feet  below  the  rim.  In  the  still 
active  parts  of  the  crater  there  is  an  enormous  cauldron,  nearly 
three  miles  in  circumference,  filled  to  within  twenty  feet  of  its 
brim  with  red  molten  lava,  over  which  lies  a  thin  scum  resembling 
the  slag  in  a  smelting  furnace.  The  whole  surface  is  in  fearful 
agitation,  and  great  rolling  billows  of  lava  follow  each  other  to 
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tlie  sides.  When  this  spot  is  visited  after  sunset,  the  cracks 
unnoticed  during  daylight  seem  to  be  on  fire,  and  the  slag-likc 
surface  is  semi-transparent,  and  so  extensively  perforated  as  to 
display  one  sheet  of  liquid  fire.  The  waves  rise  high,  and  pour 
over  each  other  in  wild  confusion,  until  they  form  a  succession 
of  cascades  of  surprising  grandeur.  The  canals  are  now  in- 
candescent, the  numerous  rents  are  restlessly  active,  and  throw 
out  great  volumes  of  molten  lava.  These  fall  with  an  eclioless, 
lead-like  sound,  breaking  the  otherwise  impressive  stillness. 

A  remarkable  eruption  from  this  crater  occurred  in  1840. 
The  lava,  which  had  risen  high  in  the  great  chasm,  began  to 
escape  from  it.  A  change  took  place  in  the  level  of  the  lava,  so 
that  it  sank  gradually  for  six  weeks,  or  until  the  eruption  ceased, 
when  the  great  cauldron  or  lake  of  lava  stood  400  feet  lovvcr 
than  at  the  commencement  of  the  outbreak.  Thus  there  was 
proved  to  be  a  passage  of  the  fluid  matter  under  the  surface,  and 
it  was  supposed  to  have  been  at  its  first  outflow  1,000  feet  below 
the  surface.  When  it  had  found  its  subterranean  way  for  about 
two  miles,  the  fiery  flood  broke  out,  and  spread  itself  superficially 
over  fifty  acres  of  land,  and  then  again  found  a  course  underground 
for  several  miles  farther  towards  the  sea,  reappearing  at  the  bottom 
of  an  ancient  wooded  crater  which  it  partly  filled  up.  Again,  the 
course  of  the  fluid  mass  became  invisible  for  several  miles,  until 
for  the  last  time  it  burst  forth  at  a  point  which  was  afterwards 
ascertained  to  be  1,244  feet  above  the  sea,  and  twenty-seven  miles 
from  the  original  crater.  From  thence  it  poured  along  in  the 
open  air  for  twelve  miles,  and  then  leaped  over  a  cliff  fifty  feet 
high,  and  ran  into  the  sea  during  the  space  of  three  weeks.  Its 
termination  was  at  a  spot  about  forty  miles  from  its  mountain 
source.  The  crust  of  the  earth  overlying  the  subterranean  course 
of  the  lava  was  often  traversed  by  innumerable  fissures,  which 
emitted  steam ;  and  in  some  places  the  incumbent  rocks  were 
uplifted  twenty  or  thirty  feet.  There  is  no  exactly  similar  instance 
in  the  history  of  eruptions.  Subsequent  outbursts  have  taken 
place,  and  one  very  recently.  This  crater,  therefore,  is  one  of  the 
most  active  on  the  globe. 

The  outbreak  of  a  volcano  in  Java  produced  perhaps  as 
destructive  effects  as  any  known  in  modern  times.  This  took 
place  in  the  mountain  of  Galung  Gung,  w^hich  in  1822  was 
covered  by  a  dense  forest,  and  situated  in  a  fruitful  and  thickly 
peopled  part  of  Java.  In  July  of  that  year,  the  waters  of  a  river 
which  flowed  from  its  flanks,  became  for  a  time  hot  and  turbid. 
On  the  8th  of  October  following,  a  terrifically  loud  explosion 
was  heard,  the  earth  shook,  and  immense  columes  of  water  and 
boiling  mud,  mingled  with  burning  brimstone,  ashes,  and  lapilli^ 
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as  large  as  nuts,  were  projected  from  the  mountain  like  a  water 
spout,  with  such  prodigious  violence  that  large  quantities  fell 
beyond  a  river  forty  miles  distant.  Every  valley  within  the  range 
of  this  eruption  became  filled  with  a  burning  torrent.  The 
rivers,  swollen  with  hot  water  and  mud,  overflowed  their  banks, 
and  carried  away  great  numbers  of  the  people,  who  were  endea- 
vouring to  escape  ;  and  also  the  bodies  of  cattle,  wild  beasts,  and 
birds.  It  is  affirmed  that  no  less  a  space  than  twenty-four  miles 
between  the  mountains  and  the  river  Tandoi  was  covered  with 
bluish  mud  to  such  a  depth  that  people  were  buried  in  their 
houses,  and  not  a  trace  of  the  numerous  villages  and  plantations 
throughout  that  extent  of  space  was  visible.  The  bodies  of  those 
who  perished  within  this  distance  were  buried  in  mud  and  con- 
cealed ;  but  near  the  more  immediate  limits  of  the  volcanic  force, 
they  were  exposed  and  thrown  over  the  ground  in  great  numbers, 
some  being  partially  boiled,  some  partly  burnt.  It  was  observed 
that  the  boiling  mud  and  cinders  were  projected  from  the  volcano 
with  such  violence,  that  while  many  remote  villages  were  utterly 
destroyed  and  buried,  others  situated  much  nearer  to  the  moun- 
tain were  uninjured. 

The  first  erupiion  lasted  nearly  five  hours.  On  the  following 
day  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  the  rivers,  deosely  loaded  with 
mud,  deluged  the  country  far  around.  A  second  eruption,  more 
violent  than  the  first,  occurred  after  four  days.  In  this  hot 
water  and  mud  were  again  vomited  forth,  and  large  blocks  of 
basalt  were  cast  to  the  distance  of  seven  miles  from  the  volcano. 
At  the  same  time  a  violent  earthquake  was  felt,  and  it  is  stated 
in  one  account,  that  the  face  of  the  mountain  was  entirely 
changed.  Its  summits  were  broken  down ;  and  one  side,  which 
had  previously  been  covered  with  trees,  became  an  enormous 
gulf,  and  took  the  shape  of  a  semi- circle.  This  cavity  was  formed 
about  mid- way  between  the  mount  and  the  plain,  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  steep  rocks  said  to  be  newly  accumulated  during  the 
eruption.  The  rivers  Banjarang  and  Toulan  changed  their 
course,  and  new  hills  and  valleys  are  affirmed  to  have  been 
formed.  In  one  night  two  thousand  persons  were  killed.  The 
official  account  states  that  altogether  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
villages  were  destroyed,  and  more  than  four  thousand  persons 
deprived  of  life,  by  this  terrible  catastrophe.^ 

We  may  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  forces  which  produce 
such  tremendous  results.  If  we  take  the  specific  gravity  of  lava 
to  be  2'8,  the  following  table  will  show  the  force  requisite  to 
cause  it  to  flow  over  the  tops  of  the  several  vol  janoes  enumerated. 


*  Official  Report  of  the  President,  Baroii  Vau  dci-  Capelleu,  cited  by  Lyell. 
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From  this  table  several  popular  illustrations  of  the  enormous 
force  of  volcanoes  might  be  deduced.  The  reader  will  under- 
stand that  one  atmosphere  represents  a  pressure  of  fifteen  pounds 
on  a  square  inch,  being  that  of  our  atmosphere.  Consequently, 
to  ascertain  the  pressure  in  pounds,  in  each  instance,  the  figures 
in  the  several  columns  must  be  multiplied  by  15. 


Name  of  Volcano. 

Height,  in 
feet,  above 
the  sea. 

Force  exer- 
ted upon  the 
lava,  in  at- 
mospheres. 

Initial  velo- 
city, in  feet, 
per  second. 

Stromboli  (highest  peak) 

2168 

176 

371 

Vesuvius 

3874 

314 

496 

Jorullo,  Mexico 

2942 

319 

502 

Hekia,  Iceland 

5106 

413 

570 

Etna 

10892 

882 

832 

Teneriffe 

12465 

1009 

896 

Mouna  Kea,  Hawaii 

14700 

1191 

966 

Popocatapetl,  Mexico 

17712 

1435 

1062 

Mount  Ehas 

18079 

1465 

1072 

Cotopaxi,  Quito 

18869 

1492 

1104 

But  the  above  figures  must  be  considerably  under  the  actual 
dynamical  results ;  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  chimney 
of  a  volcano  extends  in  general  as  much  below  the  level  of  the 
sea  as  it  does  above.  Probably  it  is  often  many  times  as  deep. 
Thus  the  actual  force  pressing  upon  the  lava  in  its  reservoir 
may,  and  frequently  must  be,  far  greater  than  the  amount  given 
in  this  table,  and  the  initial  velocity  (coL  3.)  must  likewise  be 
greater. 

The  extraordinary  effects  of  volcanic  energy  have  already  been 
illustrated  by  our  details  of  particular  eruptions ;  and  these  pro- 
bably have  never  been  exceeded,  and  very  rarely  equalled.  AVe 
may  here  mention,  in  addition,  as  to  distance  and  intensity,  that 
during  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  472-473,  the  ashes  ejected 
were  transported  by  the  winds  to  Africa,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  and 
also  fell  in  Constantinople.  Ships  were  covered,  in  1631,  with 
ashes  from  Vesuvius,  while  sailing  twenty  leagues  away  from  it. 
The  Souffriere  mountain,  in  St.  Vincent,  gave  forth  ashes  at  the 
eruption  in  1812,  which  were  carried  by  the  winds  to  Barbadoes. 
A  terrific  eruption  of  Tomboro,  in  Sumbawa,  happened  in  1815, 
when  clouds  of  ashes  obscured  the  sun,  covered  the  streets  and 
houses  in  Java  for  some  inches  in  depth,  and  this  at  a  distance 
of  three  hundred  miles.  Cotopaxi  has  propelled  by  ejection  from  its 
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crater  blocks  of  ten  cubic  yards,  weighing  about  thirty  tons,  to  a  dis- 
tance of  nine  miles.  Stones  eight  pounds  in  weight  were  thrown 
six  miles  by  Vesuvius,  namely,  to  Pompeii.  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton observed  stones  to  be  thrown  so  high  above  the  mountain 
tops,  that  they  occupied  eleven  seconds  in  falling,  which  gives  a 
height  of  two  thousand  feet,  and  an  initial  velocity  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  in  a  second.  At  a  violent  eruption  in  Teneritfe, 
in  171)8,  the  mountain  threw  out  stones  so  high  that  twelve  or 
fifteen  seconds  were  counted  during  their  descent,  giving  conse- 
quently from  two  thousand  five  hundred  to  three  thousand 
six  hundred  feet,  and  an  initial  velocity  of  from  three  hundred 
and  eighty  to  four  hundred  and  eighty  feet  per  second.  The 
pressure  of  a  whole  column  of  lava,  which  should  overflow  the 
crater  of  Teneriffe,  would  (according  to  D'Aubuisson)  be  equal 
to  one  thousand  atmospheres,  or,  as  we  have  enumerated  in  the 
above  table,  one  thousand  and  nine  atmospheres. 

'  Man  is  small  and  feeble,  but  full  of  pride,'  says  M.  Quatrefages, 
*  and  he  always  takes  himself  as  the  unit,  and  as  a  term  of  comparison. 
He  measures  the  globe  and  the  universe  by  his  own  stature,  and  the 
infinite  powers  of  nature  by  his  own  forces.  In  his  eyes,  Etna,  that 
blow-hole  which  is  scarcely  perceptible  upon  our  planet,  which  is 
about  24,000  miles  in  circumference,  is  a  gigantic  mountain,  and  he 
starts  back  in  amazement  at  the  forces  which  are  required  to  upheave 
it.  It  is  not  very  difficult,  however,  to  convince  oneself  that  in 
volcanic  phenomena  the  energy  of  the  cause  is  fully  in  harmony  with 
the  greatness  of  the  effects. 

*  Let  us  then,  by  way  of  illustration,  inquire  what  relation  exists 
between  the  forces  employed  at  the  present  day  by  industrial  science, 
and  those  which  slumber  within  the  crater  of  Etna.  Let  us  suppose, 
— and  the  assumption  is  by  no  means  exaggerated, — that  this  crater  is 
five  hundred  yards  in  diameter,  and  that  it  penetrates  below  the  earth 
to  a  depth  equal  to  the  height  of  the  mountain. 

'  The  magnificent  steam-engines  which  exhaust  the  air  on  the  atmo- 
spheric line  of  St. -Germain  (near  Paris)  have  a  four  hundred  horse  power. 
They  act  under  a  pressure  of  six  atmospheres,  and  their  pistons  present 
a  surface  of  more  than  three  square  yards.  In  approximate  calcula- 
tions like  this,  the  pressure  of  an  atmosphere  on  a  surface  whose  extent 
we  know,  may  be  regarded  as  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water 
of  the  same  base,  and  of  eleven  yards  in  height.  Consequently  the 
total  effect  produced  by  the  machines  of  Saint-Germain  may  be  repre- 
sented by  a  weight  of  about  150  tons. 

'  A  column  of  water  raised  from  the  level  of  the  sea  to  the  summit 
of  Etna,  would  exert  a  pressure  of  300  atmospheres  ;  but  the  fluid  lava 
is  nearly  three  times  heavier  than  water.  Consequently,  when  this 
lava  flows  over  the  margin  of  the  terminal  cone,  its  pressure  at  the 
level  of  the  plain  will  equal  the  force  of  900  atmospheres,  while  its 
force  at  the  bottom  of  the  crater  itself  will  be  equal  to  the  pressure  of 
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1,800  atmospheres.  The  weight  of  this  pressure  on  every  square  yard 
of  surface  will  therefore  be  equal  to  more  than  40,000  toiis. 

'  Now  we  know  that  the  pressure  of  liquids  is  exerted  in  all  direc- 
tions at  once.  Consequently  each  square  yard  of  the  vault  which 
supports  the  volcano  is  subjected  to  a  force  acting  from  below 
upwards,  which  is  283  times  greater  than  the  machines  of  Saint- 
Germain.  In  the  crater  alone,  the  total  force  which  is  solely  employed 
in  sustaining  the  column  of  lava  at  the  level  of  the  orifice  is  equal  to 
53,262,500  times  that  of  these  machines.  This  is  a  force  of  more 
than  twenty-one  thousands  of  millions  of  horses. 

'  Hitherto  we  have  supposed  that  the  steam-engine  was  in  perfect 
working  order,  and  that  the  iava  rose  easily  to  the  margin  of  the 
crater.  In  the  steam-engine  the  safety  valves  become  clogged,  and 
are  no  longer  available  at  the  right  moment ;  innumerable  causes, 
some  of  which  are  still  unknown,  bring  about  the  sudden  evaporation 
of  too  large  a  quantity  of  water.  In  this  case  the  boilers  burst,  and, 
rending  the  most  solid  walls,  throw  the  fragments  far  around  them. 
Under  circumstances  such  as  these,  masses  of  fused  metal  weighing  two 
tons  have  been  projected  to  a  distance  of  250  yards.  Now  volcanoes 
have  also  their  explosions,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  their  eruptions 
are  to  a  certain  extent  one  continuous  explosion,  and  the  preceding 
remarks  will  show  how  extensively  powerful  must  be  their  action. 

'  To  appreciate  completely  the  forces  which  are  put  in  action,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  add  the  pressures  that  we  have  already  calculated,  also 
the  tumultuous  liberation  of  vapours  and  gases,  and  the  frightful 
degree  of  tension  to  which  these  elastic  fluids  must  be  subjected  at  a 
temperature  capable  of  liquefying  the  hardest  rocks.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  multiply  the  upward  pressure  resulting  from  these  com- 
bined forces  not  merely  by  the  surface  of  the  crater,  but  by  the  extent 
of  the  bore,  which  may  perhaps  embrace  the  entire  central  elevation  ; 
and  we  should  then  obtain  numbers  representing  a  force  of  which 
nothing  would  be  able  to  give  us  any  adequate  idea,  if  the  mountain 
itself  did  not  exist  as  a  monument  of  this  formidable  power.'  * 

Let  us  assume  that  the  pressure  of  steam  necessary  to  raise 
felspathic  lava  five  miles  may  be  taken  in  round  numbers  as  two 
thousand  atmospheres.  Then^  although  this  immense  pressure 
is  considerable,  yet  it  seldom  or  ever  had  been  brought  into 
mechanical  action  by  human  creatures.  Only  of  late  years  have 
we  found  any  approach  amongst  men  to  such  figures.  Messrs 
Hopkins  and  Fairbairn^  at  the  request  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  accumulated  pressures  equal  to 
those  of  the  highest  mountains,  arriving  ev^n  at  the  pressure  of 
a  column  of  water  of  thirty-three  miles,  (^ere  such  a  pressure 
as  this  in  action,  and  were  it  unrelieved  by  volcanic  rents,  it 
would  lift  up  large  tracts  of  solid  land ;  and  it  may  even  now  be 


*  Rambles  of  a  Naturalist,  vol.  ii.,  p.  171. 
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operating  in  this  mannej^  To  such  a  force  we  may  attribute  the 
uplifting  of  the  western  coast  of  South  America  in  1822,  when, 
through  a  space  of  one  thousand  miles  in  length,  the  level  of  land 
and  sea  was.^tered,  and  the  ground  was  in  many  places  perma- 
nently raised^  Thus,  too,  entire  provinces  have  been  raised  gra- 
dually and  continuously,  as,  for  example,  a  portion  of  Scandinavia. 
Considerable  islands  have  lifted  themselves  up  from  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  and  have  afterwards  vanished  as  rapidly  as  they 
appeared.  We  have  no  space  to  enumerate  the  recorded 
instances  of  the  appearance  and  disappearcin^e  of  some  volcanic 
islands,  and  of  the  permanence  of  others,  cTlie  number  of  these 
islands  would  surprise  the  unprepared  reader,  as  in  the  instance 
of  the  Aleutian  islands,  and  the  Azores,  where,  in  1757,  nine  new 
islands  were  formed  in  less  than  a  twelvemont^^  In  the  very 
bosom  of  the  opposing  elements  rise  up  the  hearths  and  fountains 
of  fire,  and  the  quenching  waters  flow  into  the  very  furnaces 
which  have  once  raged  with  terrific  fiames,  while  the  liquid 
masses  of  lava  have  rolled  down  in  fiery  streams  to  meet  their 
natural  foe,  and  have  only  paused  and  failed  when  they  had  ad- 
vanced far  into  the  drowning  depths  of  the  ocean. 

Such  are  some  of  the  more  unquestionable  tokens  of  the  agency 
of  fire  in  the  elevation  and  alteration  of  large  portions  of  our 
earth.  {^Many  of  the  largest  volcanoes  appear  to  have  burnt  them- 
selves out,  and  now  stand  like  blasted  and  scathed  monuments 
of  ancient  combustion^  On  their  scarred  sides  the  courses  of 
primeval  lava-streams  can  be  continuously  traced, — fiery  streams 
that  seethed  and  swelled  long  before  man  walked  the  earth.  All 
these  marks  of  a  world-old  incandescence  have  a  special  interest 
for  the  geologist ;  but  they  possess  also  a  higher  interest 
seldom  adverted  to, — an  interest  for  the  believer  in  revelation,  an 
intense  interest  for  every  expectant  of  ^a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness. '  To  one  who  should  be 
unacquainted  with  the  forces  and  frequency  of  volcanic  phe- 
nomena, it  would  seem  a  strange  thing  to  prophesy  that  this 
ocean-girded  globe  shall  be  finally  consumed  by  fire.  But  to  one 
well  informed  upon  these  points  nothing  will  appear  more  pro- 
bable than  that  ^  the  earth,  and  all  the  works  therein,  shall  be 
burned  up.  '  ^  One  hour's  relaxation  of  the  repressing  power  of 
the  Omnipotent, — one  upraising  of  His  finger  from  off  the  sub- 
dued springs  of  irrepressible  force, — and  immediately,  from  ten 
thousand  rents  of  the  cleft  and  riven  earth,  would  burst  forth  in- 
numerable fires,  and  the  solid  masses  composing  the  exterior 
envelope  of  the  globe  would  become  molten  seas ;  '  the  mountains 
would  indeed  Aoav  down  at  His  presence,  as  when^  the  melting 
fire  burneth,  the  fire  causeth  the  waters  to  boil.')  'The  hills 
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would  melt  like  wax  at  the  presence  of  the  Ijord ;  *  and  it  would 
then  be  acknowledged,  in  a  sense  infinitely  more  terrific  than  was 
conceived  of  old, — '  For  a  fire  is  kindled  in  Mine  anger,  and  shall 
burn  unto  the  lowest  hell,  and  shall  consume  the  earth  with  her 
increase,  and  set  on  fire  the  foundations  of  the  mountains/  (Deut, 
xxxii.  22.)  Having,  then,  plain  prognostications  of  the  future  . 
from  far  spreading  and  desolate  fields  of  lava  and  cinders  and 
ashes,  from  the  once  flaming  beacons  of  lofty  mountains,  and 
from  cities  and  villages  and  vineyards  buried  under  the  heavy 
clouds  of  ejected  ashes,  we  may  well  repeat  and  apply  the  in- 
ference of  an  apostle  :  ^  Seeing  then  that  all  these  things  shall  be 
dissolved,  what  manner  of  persons  ought  ye  to  be  in  all  holy 
conversation  and  godliness?^  ..^^^^^ 

Art.  VI. — 1.  The  Union  Neivspaper.  Articles  on  the  Lutheran 
Reaction  in  Germany,  in  the  Months  of  November  and 
December,  1857. 

2.  Evangelical  Christendom.    Vols.  VII.-XI.  (1853-1857.) 

3.  Results  of  an  Investigation  into  Cases  of  Protestant  Persecu- 
tion on  the  Continent,  undertaken  at  the  Instance  of  the 
Executive  Committee  for  the  Vindication  and  Promotion  of 
religious  Liberty,  recently  constituted  by  the  Hamburg 
Committee.  With  a  Selection  of  Documents.  By  the  Rev.  T. 
R.  Brooke,  B.A.,  Rector  of  Avening,  and  the  Rev.  E. 
Steane,  D.D.,  one  of*  the  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the 
Conference :  to  which  are  added.  The  Minutes  of  the 
Hamburg  Committee.    London.  1854. 

4.  Signs  of  the  Times.  By  C.  C.  J.  Bunsen,  D.D.,  &c. 
Translated  by  Susanna  Winkworth.    London.  1856. 

On  a  recent  occasion  we  presented  our  readers  with  a  sketch 
of  the  general  course  and  history  of  German  Protestantism,  from 
the  time  of  Luther  until  now,  and  with  a  discriminative  state- 
ment of  the  several  characteristics,  and  of  the  respective 
limits  and  prevalence,  of  Lutheranism,  and  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  in  Germany.  In  this  article  our  principal  object  is  to 
furnish  a  matter-of-fact  view  of  the  present  attitude  and  tenden- 
cies of  the  dominant  Lutheran  party,  both  as  respects  its  High-^ 
Church  ritualism  and  its  intolerance.  Other  points  may  receive 
incidental  illustration ;  but  as  the  great  feature  in  German 
ecclesiastical  development,  since  1848,  has  been  the  rapid 
progress  of  a  sort  of  German  Puseyism ;  and  as,  in  connexion 
with  this,  Lutheranism  has  re-assumed  its  ancient  and  hereditary 
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intolerance,  so  that  far  more  acts  of  unscrupulous  religious  per- 
secution haA'e,  within  the  last  few  years,  been  committed  in 
Lutheran  than  in  Popish  lands;  these  are  the  two  points  to 
which  special  attention  must  be  directed.  We  observe  that 
in  this  country  the  Union  newspaper,  which  represents  the 
Denison  party  in  the  Anglican  Church,  and  which  does  not 
affect  to  disguise  its  radically  Popish  principles  and  sympathies, 
has  recently  been  directing  attention  to  what  it  deems  the 
excellent  example  set  by  the  Lutherans  in  this  matter, — i.e.,  in 
the  matter  of  ritualism ;  for  the  point  of  persecution  is  discreetly 
kept  out  of  sight.  It  is  high  time  that  the  attention  of  readers 
and  thinkers  of  another  class  than  those  who  patronize  the 
Union,  should  be  directed  to  the  same  fact. 

Let  us  assume  and  premise  a  few  points  which  were  brought 
fully  out  in  the  former  article  to  which  w^e  have  referred.  A 
scholastic  and  dogmatic  theology,  a  semi-Popish  and  (on  some 
points)  superstitious  ritualism,  sacramental  salvation,  and  an 
intolerant  State-Churchism,  are  essential  parts  of  Lutheranism. 
In  fact,  they  constitute  its  differentia,  to  use  a  term  of  the 
school  logic.  They  make  it  Lutheranism.  Private  confession 
and  priestly  absolution,  also,  were  practices  maintained  by  the 
authority  and  example  of  Luther.  The  rights  of  the  Church 
laity  have  never  been  acknowledged,  nor  has  the  true  idea  of 
Church  communion  and  discipline  been  any  more  recognised 
than  in  Popery.  The  meaning  and  the  duty  of  personal  conver- 
sion are  things  which  have  no  relation  to  the  Lutheran  State- 
Churchism,  and  find  no  corresponding  ideas  or  facts  in  its 
ecclesiastical  arrangements.  From  these  data  it  follows  that  a 
free  evangelical  Church-life  is  incompatible  with  strict  Luther- 
anism. If  found  within  it,  it  must  be  as  a  spirit  imprisoned. 
If  such  a  spirit  emerges  into  activity,  it  cannot  but  rebel,  whether 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  against  the  bondage  of  the  system. 
The  proper  force  and  action  of  Lutheranism  are  essentially 
Popish,  rather  than  Protestant ;  ritual,  dogmatic,  and  political, 
rather  than  free,  living,  and  evangelical.  Hence,  until  its  force 
had  spent  itself  in  its  incessant  controversies,  mixed  up  as  these 
were  with  unfaltering  persecutions,  and  protracted  through  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half ;  until  its  zeal  was  wearied  out,  and  its 
failing  dogmatic  faith  had  become  utterly  unable  to  sustain  a 
longer  conflict ;  Lutheranism  approved  itself  to  be  the  bigoted  and 
persecuting  system  which  we  have  shown  that  it  was  constituted 
to  be.  To  be  this  is  its  nature,  its  organic  life.  At  last,  however, 
its  bitter  spirit  yielded  to  the  palsying  hand  of  universal  indif- 
ference and  unbelief.  {^Even  the  tenacious  life  of  bigotry,  the 
last  thing  that  dies  in  any  form  of  organized  world-churchism, 
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wasted  away  and  seemed  to  expire  amid  that  azotic  atmosphere 
of  all-involving  scepticism  which  overspread  Europe  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  last  century. 

Bigotry,  however,  was  not  really  dead.  In  Germany  it  was 
but  in  a  trance,  from  which  it  was  destined  to  revive  when  faith 
should  first  have  revived.  In  France  it  was  about  to  transmi- 
grate into  another  body.  There,  indeed,  as  elsewhere,  for  a 
season,  belief  and  bigotry  had  seemed  to  be  equally  extinct. 
But  the  day  soon  came  when  the  explosion  of  the  Great  Revolu- 
tion poured  in  upon  the  atmosphere  of  a  faithless  and  exanimate 
world  a  stream  of  intense  and  stimulating  oxygen,  which  quickened 
into  furious  life  and  devouring  flame  every  evil  and  pernicious 
influence  in  society, — and,  alas !  at  that  time  there  was  little  but 
evil  left  to  be  quickened.  Then,  in  France,  bigotry  suddenly  rose 
again  from  its  seeming  death,  and  led  the  van  in  the  rout  and  re- 
velry of  Furies.  It  was  now,  however,  no  longer,  as  in  the  days  of 
Bossaet  and  Louis  XIV.,  the  bigotry  of  an  intolerant  State- 
Church,  but  of  a  state-established  and  propagandist  unbelief. 
The  faith  of  France  at  that  day  was  infidelity ;  and  this  faith 
was  preached  with  missionary  zeal  and  ardour,  whilst  every  form 
of  Christianity  was  held  a  thing  to  be  proscribed. 

In  Germany  the  crisis  was  far  less  violent,  and  produced  no 
political  revolution.  One  of  the  signs  of  its  approach  had  been 
that,  as  we  have  stated,  orthodox  bigotry  was,  for  a  season,  laid  to 
rest.  Nor,  indeed,  did  religious  bigotry  re- appear  in  any  force 
for  many  years.  What  the  spirit  of  evangelical  liberty  and  Chris- 
tian love  had  been  unable  to  achieve,  did  seem,  at  least  in  so  far, 
to  have  been  accomplished  by  the  scoffs  of  the  philosophers  and 
the  infidel  indifference  of  the  great  but  evil  Frederick.  Neither 
did  the  intolerance  of  unbelief  in  Germany  manifest  itself  as 
it  had  done  in  France.  As  German  infidelity  was  never  to  an}^ 
great  extent  infected  with  the  virulent  spirit  of  the  French 
atheistic  materialism,  so  it  never  had  the  opportunity  to  become 
proscriptive  and  propagandist.  It  became  the  dominant /«sAiow, 
and  was  taught  at  Universities  by  Professors,  not  only  of  Philo- 
sophy, but  of  Theology  and  Exegesis,  But,  except  in  the  way 
of  ridicule  directed  against  what  was  supposed  to  be  an  obsolete 
and  effete  superstition,  it  had  little  povver  and  less  provocation 
to  persecute  Christianity.  It  was  itself,  in  fact,  professed  and 
taught  under  the  forms  of  orthodoxy  ;  and,  as  for  true  Christian 
faith  and  free  evangelical  life,  there  was  not  enough  in  the  land 
to  excite  opposition.  In  this  condition  things  remained  for 
some  years  after  the  opening  of  the  present  century. 

But  the  French  Revolution  was  for  good  as  well  as  for  evil. 
It  contributed  to  vitalize  the  world^s  atmosphere,  and  to  renovate 
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the  energies  of  European  life.  Germany's  own  troubles  suc- 
ceeded. There  seemed  at  first,  after  the  Napoleonic  whirlwind 
had  swept  the  land,  to  be  left  no  heart  or  hope,  no  Teutonic 
pride  or  union  of  race,  no  patriotism,  whether  in  principal  or 
minor  states.  But  ere  long  hope  and  effort  sprung  out  of  ex- 
tremity, behind  and  beneath  which  lowered  the  darkness  of 
despair;  and  sorrow  and  suffering  became  the  occasion  of 
returning  patriotism  and  loyal  devotion. 

From  this  time  German  hearts  began  to  look  to  God.  Un- 
belief had  proved  itself  the  parent  of  selfishness  and  apathy. 
God's  judgments  had  seemed  to  brand  it  with  a  curse.  Faith  in 
God  was  felt  to  be  a  necessity  of  humanity,  needful  for  truth 
and  loyalty,  needful  in  order  to  genuine  nobility,  needful  as  the 
only  counterforce  to  base  self-seeking,  the  only  ground  of  sta- 
bility, and  the  only  law  and  assurance  of  progress.  Religion  had 
begun  to  revive  in  Britain,  where — if  we  except  the  Methodists 
and  some  Dissenting  congregations — it  had  been  almost  as  low 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century  as  on  the  Continent.  The 
movement  was  soon  shared  by  Germany ;  and  for  nearly  forty 
years  growing  evangelical  light  qualified  more  and  more  the 
gloom  of  German  infidelity.  During  all  this  period,  until  about 
the  year  1 850,  little  was  feared  or  thought  about  any  revival  of 
Lutheran  orthodox  bigotry. 

The  evangelical  revival  found  a  congenial  home  in  several 
of  the  '  Reformed'  or  semi-Reformed  countries  of  western 
and  south-western  Germany.  We  refer,  in  particular,  to 
certain  parts  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  to  southern  Westphalia,  and 
to  Wtirtemberg,  which  last  country  has  long  been  under 
the  joint  influence  of  a  mitigated  Lutheranism  and  a  mild 
Calvinism. 

But  it  might  have  been  seen  from  the  beginning,  that  the  new 
spirit  of  evangelical  life  could  not  long  remain  in  harmony  with 
the  Church  forms  and  constitution  of  those  countries  in  which 
rigid  Lutheranism  was  established.  So  long  only  as  rationalism 
remained  sufficiently  powerful  to  act,  in  combination  (so  far) 
with  evangelical  truth  and  feeling,  as  a  counterpoise  to  strict 
Lutheran  orthodox  bigotry,  could  this  latter  be  prevented  from 
assuming  its  own,  its  proper  altitude.  Life  once  infused  into 
the  evangelical  heart  of  a  community  must,  before  long,  impart  a 
quickening  energy  through  all  its  veins,  and  to  all  its  activities. 
It  will  quicken  the  evil  as  well  as  the  good,  bigotry  as  well  as 
true  zeal.  The  contagion  of  earnestness  must  spread.  Besides, 
in  a  sense,  truth  and  sincerity  themselves  would  demand  in  the 
lands  of  strict  Lutheran  State-Churchism  the  revival  of  Lutheran 
orthodoxy,  bigotry  included.    This  is  the  truth  of  Lutheranism, 
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and  can  only  be  held  fully  in  abeyance  by  the  presence,  within 
the  professing  community,  of  at  least  a  species  of  latitudinarian- 
ism.  An  honest  and  thorough  Lutheran  must  find  himself 
driven  to  this  issue.  It  was,  in  fact,  necessary,  either  that  the 
new  evangelical  life  should  modify  the  Lutheranism,  or  Luther- 
anism  must  suppress  that  life. 

It  has  been  the  wish  of  the  last  and  the  present  King  of  Prus- 
sia, that  the  former  result  should  be  attained.  Hence  the 
establishment  of  the  Evangelical  Union  in  1817,  which  for  some 
years  seemed  likely  ultimately  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of 
its  author.  No  state  arrangement,  however,  can  undo  by  mere 
authority  or  decree  the  evil  which  during  centuries  has  been 
striking  its  roots  deep  into  the  soil  of  a  nation^s  habits  and  in- 
stitutions. The  great  names  of  Lutheran  theology  have  canon- 
ized  bigotry  and  intolerance ;  the  standard  confessions  of  the 
Church,  and  the  most  venerable  and  authoritative  treatises  of  its 
doctors,  have  made  sacramental  mysticism  an  article  of  faith, 
and  priestly  ritualism  a  property  of  their  Church  order.  All 
the  ecclesiastical  prestige  of  the  past  was  in  favour  of  a 
revival  of  lofty  ecclesiastical  pretensions.  In  the  traditions  and 
the  time-honoured  institutes  of  the  National  Church,  buried 
though  these  had  long  been  beneath  a  chaotic  deluge  of  egoistic 
unbelief,  there  yet  lay  ready  to  be  quickened,  as  soon  as  the 
turbid  overflow  had  passed  away,  and  the  influences  of  faith  and 
devotion  could  once  more  warm  and  work  upon  the  common 
mind  and  heart,  all  the  germs  of  Lutheran  High-Churchism. 
We  say  the  common  mind  and  heart ;  for  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  only  the  professional  pride  and  vanity  of  the  clergy  would 
be  favourable  to  the  revival  of  high  ecclesiasticism.  The  doc- 
trines of  sacramental  salvation  and  of  priestly  powers  commend 
themselves  to  the  indolence  and  cowardice  and  superstition,  as 
well  as  to  the  love  of  marvel  and  of  pageantry,  which,  in  however 
various  degrees,  are  common  to  the  nature  of  all  men. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  after  the  annus  mirabilis  of  1848, 
that  the  revival  of  Lutheran  High-Churchism  made  itself  much 
felt  or  very  apparent  in  Germany.  The  disclosures  of  that  year 
led  to  a  reactionary  policy  in  favour  of  despotism  throughout 
the  Continent.  Under  the  favour,  and  with  the  support,  of  this 
political  reaction,  there  immediately  set  in  an  ecclesiastical  re- 
action. The  same  men  were  often  leaders  in  both  at  once.  The 
pro- Russian  leanings  of  Prussia  during  the  late  war  greatly 
helped  the  movement,  notwithstanding  that  the  personal  sym- 
pathies of  the  excellent  Prussian  King  were  opposed  to  the  aims 
of  the  high  Lutheran  bigots.  In  Prussia  itself  the  Union  has 
been  maintained  in  little  more  than  name.    The  Liturgy  pre- 
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pared  and  revised,  and  again  revised,  under  the  authority  of 
two  Frederick  Williams,  is  far  too  Lutheran  and  mass-like,  too 
theatrical  and  protracted,  to  meet  the  views  and  feelings  of  the 
Reformed.  Besides  which,  it  is  performed  exclusively  by  the 
minister  and  the  choir,  the  people  taking  no  part.  The  practical 
effect  of  the  Union  has  come  to  be  limited,  for  the  most  part,  to 
a  recognition  of  each  other  as  fellow  Christians  by  the  adherents 
of  the  two  Churches,  in  the  common  administration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper ;  to  which  it  may  be  added,  that  the  consistories  of  the 
provinces  contain  members  of  both  communions,  and  direct  the 
affairs  of  both.  This,  however,  is  no  longer  done  by  all  the 
members  of  these  consistories  in  common.  The  members  of 
each  communion,  on  distinctive  and  disputable  points,  vote 
apart,  and  regulate  separately  what  are  considered  their  own 
affairs.  Each  is  required  to  declare  his  adhesion  to  one  of  the 
state  confessions;  and  the  effect  of  a  moderate  and  catholic- 
spirited  theologian's  declining  to  identify  himself  specifically 
with  either  the  Lutheran  or  the  Reformed  confession,  and  adopt- 
ing the  much  more  catholic  confession  of  the  *  Union '  itself,  is, 
that  he  has  no  vote  on  any  point  particularly  affecting  the 
administration  of  the  Churches  of  either  communion.  Thus, 
altogether  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  Prussian  Sovereigns, 
the  Union,  instead  of  bringing  about  a  true  fusion  of  the  two 
Churches,  has  been  reduced  to  a  mere  mechanical  conjunction. 
It  is  not  one  organization  and  one  body,  but  two  distinct 
Churches,  joined  in  one  leash,  and  badged  with  one  label.  In 
Prussia  Proper  there  may  have  been  something  like  a  partial 
fusion.  But  in  Rhenish  Prussia  the  Churches  are  Reformed, 
while  in  the  Eastern  provinces  strict  Lutheranism  prevails. 
In  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg  only,  among  German  princi- 
palities, has  the  Union  taken  full  effect.  In  Saxony,  Hanover, 
Bavaria  Proper,  and  Mecklenburg,  it  has  never  been  introduced. 
The  Protestantism  of  these  countries  is  strict  Lutheranism. 

The  great  leader  in  the  work  of  reviving  Lutheranism  within 
the  ^  Union'  has  been  Stahl,  supported  by  Hengstenberg.  These 
two  men,  indeed,  may  be  considered  as  the  heads  of  the  High 
Lutheran  movement  throughout  Germany.  Besides  the  influ- 
ence which  Hengstenberg  exerts  through  his  private  connexions 
with  leading  Prussian  statesmen,  and  in  his  position  as  Professor 
at  the  University  of  Berlin,  he  edits  a  periodical  of  high  literary 
ability,  and  devoted  to  this  cause,  entitled  the  Evangelical 
Church  Journal.  It  is  not,  indeed,  to  the  speeches  or  writings 
of  these  men  that  we  are  to  look  for  a  full  development  of  the 
views  and  wishes  of  High  Lutherans.  Their  position  at  Berlin, 
their  official  connexion  with  the  State-Church  under  the  King's 
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own  eye,  the  comparatively  liberal  character  of  the  Prussian 
government  among  German  states  ;  these,  and  other  influences 
associated  with  tliese,  necessarily  impose  a  certain  restraint 
upon  the  speech  and  action  of  men  standing  before  the  public 
of  Germany  and  of  the  world,  as  do  Stahl  and  Hengstenberg. 
There  are  not  wanting,  however,  sufficiently  significant  indica- 
tions of  the  extreme  views  which  they  really  hold.    At  the 
meeting  of  the  Kirchentag,  at  Bremen,  in  1852,  Hengstenberg 
and  Stahl  gave  great  oflence  to  the  majority  of  their  Protestant 
brethren,  by  the  ultra-tolerant  terms  in  which  they  spoke  of 
'  their  erring  sister  Church  of  Rome/    On  the  same  occasion, 
standing,  it  must  be  remembered,  in  the  republican  city,  where 
the  sister  Churches  of  the  French  Huguenots  have  been  for 
centuries  established,  and  in  an  assembly  of  pastors  and  church- 
officers,  many  of  whom  had  been  deputed  from  Churches  which 
had  been  augmented,  or  perhaps  even  founded,  some  ages  since, 
by  Huguenot  refugees,  Stahl  excited  the  just  indignation  of  the 
Reformed,  by  saying  that  '  if  believing  Catholics  in  our  day  are 
seen  flocking  to  the  Jesuit  camp,  it  is  only  the  natural  result  of  .y^,^^/ 
their  seeing  believing  Protestants  becoming  daily  more  identified  ' .sJ/f't^^'-  » 
in  spirit  with  Cromwellians  and  Huguenots.'    A  more  palpable 
insult  than  this  to  Merle  D'Aubigne,  a  Huguenot  by  descent, 
and  one  of  the  admiring  historians  of  CromwelFs  career,  could 
not  have  been  devised.    Hengstenberg  read,  before  the  same 
assembly  at  Bremen,  a  paper  on  the  Jesuit  Missions,  in  which 
he   plainly  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Germany  is  not  less  necessary  than  Lutheranism ; 
that,  by  the  Westphalian  Peace,  'the  co- existence ^  of  Popery 
and  of  the  Protestant  Church  '  has  been  decided  as  by  the 
judgment  of  God ; '  and  that  the   Evangelical  Church  wants  the 
provocation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  to  keep  her  alive  to 
the  necessity  of  a  firm  common  ground  of  doctrine,  and  a  Church 
discipline  which  tends  to  union.    The  decided  tendency  of  this 
day,'  he  added,  '  is  infidelity.    But  from  nothing  will  its  cause 
suffer  more,  than  from  a  lively  opposition  from  two  Churches 
which  have  in  common  the  same  triune  God,  and  the  three  con- 
fessions of  the  ancient  Church.'    In  another  part  of  the  same 
address,  Hengstenberg  laments  '  the  deplorable  discontinuance 
of  private  confession  in  the  Lutheran  Church.'    In  May,  1856, 
at  the  pastoral  Conferences  held  in  Berlin,  Stahl  showed  still 
more  unmistakably  the  tendencies  of  his  party.    He  delivered 
an  opening- address  on  the  notorious  Austrian  Concordat,  the 
main  principles  and  provisions  of  which  he  did  not  scruple  to  go 
all  lengths  in  defending.    '  Its  aim,'  he  said,  '  was  to  secure  to 
the  Church  her  full  freedom,'  to  enable  her  '  to  unfold  all  her 
forces  and  her  gifts,  in  order  that  she  might  pour  out  all  her 
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blessings  and  educate  generations  in  her  faith/  To  do  this,  he 
argued,  was  the  Christian  Churches  vocation ;  schools  and  edu- 
cation ought  to  be  under  her  entire  control  and  direction  ;  ^  and 
that  the  Church  to  which  in  Austria  this  right  ought  to  be  con- 
ceded was  the  Catholic  Church,  was  clear  as  day/  Hence  the 
power  given  by  the  Concordat  to  the  bishops  and  priests  '  was 
the  right  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  a  blessing  for  the  Catholic 
population/  It  was,  however,  incumbent  on  the  priesthood  to 
see  to  it,  that  they  breathed  into  the  population  '  the  blessing  of 
the  Christian  Catholic  faith,  and  not  the  mere  poison  of  Pro- 
testant hate/  These  are  the  sentiments,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  of  a  member  of  the  highest  council  in  the  Prussian  Pro- 
testant Church,  and  they  were  delivered  in  an  assembly  of  Prus- 
sian Protestant  divines.  AVe  need  not  remind  our  readers  of  the 
character  of  the  Austrian  Concordat,  which  revives  and  secures 
the  utmost  prerogatives  of  mediaeval  and  ultramontane  Popery. 

*  This  is  the  spirit,^  says  an  able  correspondent  of  Evangelical 
Christendom,"^  Mn  which  Stahl  conceives  the  notion  of  Pro- 
testant relations,  not  to  Roman  Catholic  Christians^  individually, 

*  but  to  the  system  of  the  Romish  Church ;  [such  is]  the  com- 
placency with  which  he  contemplates  the  inhabitants  of  a  vast 
empire  being  handed  over,  in  that  which  concerns  education, 
religion,  literature,  and  the  most  sacred  of  family  ties,  to  a 
Church,  in  tearing  from  which  a  moiety  of  the  German  nation, 
Luther  believed  himself  to  be  doing  God  service.'  What  can 
we  call  Stahl  but  a  Lutheran  ultramontane  ? 

It  is,  however,  to  the  utterances  and  acts  of  ecclesiastics  who 
rule  in  a  sphere  where  they  have  to  contend  with  less  opposition 
and  are  surrounded  by  feebler  counteractive  influences,  that  we 
must  look  for  a  fully  characteristic  development  of  modern  High 
Lutheranism.  Till  within  the  last  year  or  two,  the  Electorate 
of  Hessen  was  administered  by  the  notorious  Hassenpflug,  of 
whom  our  readers  will  hear  more  by  and  bye.  This  dignitary 
was  prime  minister,  and  had  earned  in  the  discharge  of  his  ofl[ice 
the  bitter  antipathy  of  his  fellow-subjects.  His  enemies  called 
him  '  Hessenfluch  '  or  Hessen' s  Curse,  also  Hass  und  fluch,  or 
Hate  and  curse.  He  was,  however,  a  High  Lutheran,  for  merely 
political  reasons,  as  we  must  presume,  since  he  has  distinguished 
himself  by  his  sanction,  for  revenue's  sake,  of  faro-banks,  well 
known  as  among  the  most  pernicious  of  gambling  hells.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  he  affected  the  character  of  a  pre-eminently 
orthodox  minister  of  a  pre-eminently  Christian  state,  and  as  such . 
promoted  in  every  way  the  cause  of  High-Churchism.  The 
chief  instrument  of  his  ecclesiastical  designs  was  Professor 
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Vilmar,  of  Marburg.  One  great  object  of  these  men  was  in 
every  way  to  discountenance,  incommode,  and  discourage  the 
Reformed  Church,  wishing,  if  it  were  possible,  to  absorb  the 
Reformed  Churches  of  Cassel  into  the  Lutheran  Church. 
On  the  recommendation  of  Hassenpflug,  Dr.  Vilraar  was  expected 
to  be  confirmed  in  the  appointment  of  superintendent  (or 
bishop)  at  Cassel,  in  which  position  he  would  have  enacted,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  but  in  a  more  arrogant  and  reckless  spirit,  the 
part  which  Stahl  and  Hengstenberg  have  played  at  Berlin.  The 
Elector,  however,  happily  decided  upon  this  point  to  take  the 
opinion  of  the  celebrated  jurist.  Professor  Emil  Richter,  of 
Berlin,  a  colleague,  but  not  a  fellow-labourer,  with  Dr.  Stahl,. 
both  as  a  professor  in  the  University,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
High  Church  Council.  The  professor  gave  an  opinion  unfavour- 
able to  Dr.  Vilmar,  and  pronounced  a  strong  condemnation  on 
the  Hassenpflug- Vilmar  system.  The  consequence  was  that 
the  minister  resigned,  and  Dr.  Vilmar  lost  the  coveted  appoint- 
ment."^ We  are  happy  to  observe,  from  the  Evangelical 
Christendom  for  December  last,  that  the  Elector  and  his  consort 
were  present  last  autumn  at  the  meeting  of  the  Gustavus 
Adolphus  Society,  at  Cassel,  from  which  we  conclude  that  they 
have  receded  still  farther  from  the  position  in  which  Has- 
senpflug would  have  had  them  stand. 

Now  Dr.  Vilmar  may  be  taken  as  an  unexceptionable  exponent 
of  High  Lutheran  views.  By  education,  indeed,  he  belongs  to 
the  '  Reformed,^  and  he  has  continued  nominally  to  be  attached 
to  that  communion.  Prior  to  the  disappointment  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  he  had  even  for  some  time  acted  as  Reformed 
superintendent  at  Cassel.  But  at  heart,  and  indeed  in  undis- 
guised profession,  his  principles  were  those  of  Lutheran  semi- 
Popery.  It  was  his  wish  and  purpose  to  use  his  whole  authority 
and  influence  as  superintendent, — if  his  acting-appointment  had 
been  confirmed  by  the  Elector, — in  order  to  constrain  the  ancient 
Reformed  Church  of  Hessia  to  conform  to  the  Lutheran  doctrine 
and  ritual.  The  manner  in  which  he  had  been  working  for  this 
end  is  fully  detailed  in  an  interesting  paper  contained  in 
Evangelical  Christendom,  vol.  viii. 

In  the  same  paper  is  given  a  digest  of  his  semi-Popish  princi- 
ples,— the  principles,  it  must  be  observed,  of  a  Lutheranizing 
Reformed  divine, — from  which  we  may  easily  understand  what 


*  In  a  series  of  articles  published  a  few  months  ago  in  the  Union,  which  go  over, 
in  part,  the  same  ground  as  we  have  been  reviewing  in  the  text,  '  the  pious  and  able 
Dr.  Vilmar'  is  lauded  as  'the  apostle  of  the  reaction,' and  this  same  Hassenpflug 
is  graced  with  the  title  of  '  the  Bayard  of  the  counter-revolutionists,  in  that  part  of 
Germany.' 
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strict  Lutheranism  means.  It  appears  from  this  that  at  the  Sum- 
mer Pastoral  Conference,  at  Giessen,  (in  Hessen  Darmstadt,)  in 
1847,  Vilmar  carried  the  proposition,  that  '  the  absolution  of  the 
sin-forgiving  office  {i.  e.,  of  the  ordained  clergyman)  Avorks  with 
judicial  power,  and  wholly  without  reference  to  the  faith,  or  want 
of  faith,  of  the  recipient/  It  is  a  part  of  his  doctrine  that  this  sin- 
forgiving  office  is  transniitted  by  successive  ordination,  and  is  the 
only  hope  for  social  regeneration.  Dr.  Vilmar^  of  course,  though 
belonging  nominally  to  the  Reformed  Church  of  Hessia,  believes  in 
the  Lutheran  ^  miracle  of  the  altar and  so  far  does  he  approximate 
to  Popery  on  this  point,  that  he  maintains  that  every  religious 
service  ought  to  culminate  in  the  Eucharist,  and  has  advised 
that,  in  case  no  communicant  appear,  the  clergyman  should 
partake  alone,  as  the  priests  do  in  the  mass.  This  divine's 
teaching  in  reference  to  confirmation  assorts  very  exactly  with 
his  doctrines  of  baptismal  regeneration,  (in  which  he  is,  of 
course,  a  believer,)  sacramental  efficacy  in  the  Eucharist,  ordina- 
tion, and  priestly  absolution.  He  maintains  that  ^pastors  com- 
municate the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  children  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands,  and  by  prayer;'  that  ^the  pastors  are  not  so  much  to 
teach,  as  to  show  and  bring  Christ  to  the  children  by  confirma- 
tion ;  for  Christ  will,  for  the  first  time,  be  present  in  the  spirit, 
soul,  and  body  of  the  child,  by  the  sacrament  of  His  body  and 
blood.'  Accordingly,  he  distinctly  lays  it  down  that  '  the  end 
and  aim  of  the  pastoral  religious  instruction  is  not  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowdedge,  nor  is  it  the  awakening  of  good  purposes 
and  resolutions,  as  they  are  called/  but  that  the  all  in  all  of  the 
ordinance  is  '  what  is  given  to  the  candidate  by  the  imposition 
of  hands,^  and  ^the  admission  to  the  sacrament  of  the  altar.' 
Only  one  thing  is  wanted  to  complete  the  Popery  of  this  sacra- 
mental doctrine,  and  that  is  '  the  adoration  of  the  host.^  Our 
readers  will  not  be  surprised  when  we  tell  them,  on  the  authority 
of  the  Union,  w^hich  on  such  a  point  must  be  excellent  authority, 
that  the  High  Lutheran  school  have  not  scrupled  now  to  go 
even  this  length.  And  why  not?  If  the  Redeemer  is  there 
visibly  and  bodily  present  in  the  consecrated  bread,  why  should 
He  not,  in  that  form  and  body,  be  adored  ?  ^ 

*  Let  the  following  quotation  serve  as  an  illustration  of  what  is  said  in  the  text.  It 
is  taken  from  an  address  of  Privy  Councillor  Schede,  of  Berlin,  delivered  at  the  meeting 
oH  the  Kir c/ie?itaff  in  ISbS.  {^ta.  Evany elical  Christendom,  vol.  vii.,  p.  331.)  'The 
exaltation  of  the  pulpit  above  the  altar  was  a  great  error.  The  sacrihcial  service  ought 
to  be  restored,  and  especially  the  elevation  of  the  elements,  as,  in  Luther's  words,  "  an 
incessant  sermon  on  the  offering  of  Christ."  The  Prussian  Agenda  [the  Liturgy  of  the 
two  Frederick  Williams  (IIL  and  IV.)  ]  had  done  much  to  restore  this  idea.  The 
offertory  should  be  restored,  as  in  the  ancient  Church.  He  dissented  from  the  view  of 
those  who  make  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  the  centre ;  and  maintained  that  Christ 
was  present  in  the  sacrament  with  His  flesh  and  blood.' 
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Let  us  add  one  or  two  further  particulars  as  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  famous  Dr.  Vilmar.  Of  course  he  is  anxious  in 
every  way  to  define  as  strictly  and  deeply  as  possible  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  clergy  and  the  laity.  Hence_,  during  the 
time  that  he  acted  as  superintendent,  he  required  that  no  one 
should  give  religious  instruction  in  the  Hessian  Gymnasia, 
unless  he  were  ordained ;  and  he  forbade  any  lay- teacher  to 
pray  extempore  before  the  scholars.  They  were  at  liberty  only 
to  recite  the  Lord's  prayer. 

Frouj  what  has  now  been  laid  before  them,  our  readers 
may  gather  what  is  the  present  aspect  of  affairs  in  Hessia. 
It  should  be  Reformed,  but  the  High  Lutheran  spirit 
struggles  hard  to  prevail.  Besides  such  symptoms  of  this  as 
have  been  described,  we  must  add  that  Lutheranism  is  trying, 
by  doing  away,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  Heidelberg  Catechism, 
and  using  only  Lutheran  formularies  of  faith  and  doctrine,  by 
the  imposition  of  a  long  Lutheranized  Liturgy,  and  in  every 
other  way,  to  starve  Calvinistic  Evangelism  to  death,  and  to 
assimilate  and  absorb  the  Reformed  Churches. 

But  let  us  turn  from  Hessia  to  Mecklenburg  Schwerin,  which 
from  the  beginning  has  been  strictly  Lutheran,  where  scarcely  any 
Papists  or  Reformed  are  to  be  met  with.  As  Spain  prides  itself 
upon  being  a  pure  Catholic  nation,  undisturbed  by  the  presence 
of  either  Jews,  or  Protestants,  or  unbelievers  of  any  name,  so 
Mecklenburg,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  three  or  four 
thousand  Jews,  prides  itself  on  the  fact  that  its  half  a  million  or 
more  of  Christians  are  all  Lutherans,  and  considers  itself  an 
eminently  Christian,  and  a  purely  Lutheran,  country.  Un- 
happily, however,  its  Lutheranism  has  no  more  been  able  to 
prevent  this  state  from  being  one  of  the  most  demoralized  and 
least  religious  in  Germany,  than  Spain's  Catholicism  has  availed 
to  redeem  it  from  the  stigma  of  being  one  of  the  most  unhappy 
and  of  the  least  virtuous  or  prosperous  of  European  kingdoms. 
At  the  same  time  Mecklenburg  is  as  conspicuous  among  even 
German  states  for  superior  intolerance,  as  Spain  has  been  for  a 
like  distinction  among  the  great  nations  of  Europe.  Let  us,  then, 
inquire  what  are  the  ecclesiastical  tendencies  which  rule  in  this 
Lutheran  principality. 

On  this  point  we  will  hear  the  testimony  of  Professor  Plitt, 
of  Heidelberg,  the  friend  and,  very  recently,  the  pastor,  of 
Bimsen,  a  man  of  distinguished  character,  and  one  of  the  very 
few  truly  liberal  and  enlightened  minds  of  Germany,  so  far  as 
regards  the  principles  of  religious  liberty,  on  which  subject  he 
read  at  the  Berlin  Conference  an  admirable  essay.  Professor 
Plitt  is  a  frequent  correspondent  of  that  excellent  and  most 
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instructive  periodical,  Evangelical  Christendom,  and  gives  the 
information  w^hich  we  are  about  to  appropriate,  in  a  communi- 
cation which  will  be  found  in  the  tenth  volume  of  that  journal, 
pp.  275-277.    Compare  also  pp.  356-7. 

Dr.  Kliefoth  is  an  ecclesiastic  of  eminence  in  Mecklenburg. 
He  is,  of  course,  an  orthodox  Lutheran,  and  of  his  zeal  for 
orthodoxy  he  has  given  evidence  by  the  active  and  influential 
part  he  has  taken  in  persecuting  Baptist  dissenters.  Of  the 
extremity  to  which  this  persecution  has  been  pushed  we  shall 
presently  give  some  instances.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Ober- 
kirchenrath  or  High  Church  Consistory  of  the  principality,  and 
therefore  has  great  official  sway  in  Church  affairs.  He  is,  more- 
over, the  editor  of  a  Kirchenzeitung  or  Ecclesiastical  Journal. 
In  the  first  number  of  this  journal  for  the  year  1856,  this 
Lutheran  dignitary  published  a  remarkable  essay  On  Italian 
Protestantism  and  English  Christianity.  In  this,  the  evangelical 
movement  in  Italy  is  described  as  *  English  fanaticism.'  The 
English  Bible  Society,  Tract  Society,  and  Missionary  Societies, 
are  called  '  an  extensive  apparatus  of  political  and  radical 
,  propagandism.'  English  Dissent  is  stigmatized  as  the  great 
\x  'agitator  against  the  Churches  of  the  Continent.'  The  noble 
\  y  '  and  pious  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  is  represented  as  '  the  arch- 
agitator  •/  the  Evangelical  Alliance  is  called  '  the  focus  of  all 
this  agitation.'  As  might  be  expected  from  these  tokens, 
the  grand  petty  potentate  of  Tuscany  has  the  sympathy  and 
admiration  of  this  Lutheran  doctor,  and  the  interference  on 
behalf  of  the  Madiai  by  diplomacy  and  deputations  is  considered 
a  mischievous  and  radical  impertinence,  bad  in  taste  and  bad  in 
its  moral  influence.  No  sympathy  has  this  Protestant  divine  and 
journalist  with  Sardinia  in  its  noble  eff'orts  to  establish  liberty; 
and  he  is  utterly  unable  even  to  rejoice  with  the  evangelical 
Christians  of  Piedmont  in  the  toleration  which  they  have  at 
length  obtained.  '  The  "  Reformed  "  colouring  which  pervades ' 
their  confession  and  their  discipline;  their  neglect  of  tradition 
and  adherence  to  the  sole  authority  of  the  Word  of  God ;  their 
rejection  of  the  doctrines  of  baptismal  regeneration  and  con- 
substantiation  ;  ^  their  spiritualism  in  the  relation  between  office 
and  gifts,'  that  is,  as  Professor  Plitt  aptly  explains,  their 
'making  the  office  depend  on  the  gifts,  whereas  Lutherans 
make  the  gifts  depend  upon  the  office ; '  ^  all  these  character- 
istics of  true  Protestantism  excite  the  strongest  distaste  of  the 
Lutheran  High  Church  councillor  against  these  long  persecuted 

*  '  In  Mecklenburg,'  says  Professor  Plitt,  'it  appears,  one  need  only  be  ordained  by 
Dr.  Kliefoth  to  be  an  official  dispenser  of  the  means  of  grace,  and  all  spiritual  gifts  will 
come  of  themselves,' 
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confessors  of  an  ante-mediseval  Christianity,  and  his  deepest 
disgust  and  indignation  against  those  English  Christians  who 
have  shown  them  sympatliy. 

'In  these  times,'  says  the  indignant  German  Lutheran,  'when 
certain  German  theological  professors  have  begun  to  feel  such  a  sill}^ 
hut  not  on  that  account  less  violent,  enthusiasm  for  the  Evangelical 
Alliance,  and  with  the  predilection  of  the  German  fashionables  for  all 
that  is  foreign,  we  may  be  brought  to  that  point,  that  we  would  not 
only  desire  to  have  English  horses,  English  manufactures,  and  English 
constitutions,  but  also  English  Christianity.  In  such  a  time  as  this, 
it  is  therefore  best  to  see  and  consider  well,  as  to  what  sort  of  Chris- 
tianity this  is,  which  English  Dissent  kindly  wishes  to  bring  to  us 
through  the  medium  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.' 

Well,  English  horses  are  indisputably  better  than  German, 
though  we  must  confess  that  the  Berlin  horses  are,  for  carriages 
and  cavalry,  superb ;  (working  waggon-horses  of  the  magnificent 
English  breed,  or  of  any  breed,  are  positively  not  to  be  found  in 
that  capital;)  English  manufactures,  too^  on  the  whole,  are 
certainly  better  far  than  German ;  and  as  to  the  English  con- 
stitution, it  is  the  envy  of  the  world,  and  most  of  all  of 
groaning  German  patriots,  tracked  and  sentried  as  they  are  by 
the  ubiquitous  police  nuisance,  and  educated  and  governed  by 
all-intermeddling  bureaux ; — in  these  practical  blessings  we  are 
happier  and  more  prosperous  than  the  fumant,  dissatisfied,  ever- 
theorizing,  '  cloud-compelling  '  Germans.  Is  it  not  worth  while 
for  a  philosophic  divine  to  consider  whether  English  Christianity 
may  not  be  at  the  bottom  of  English  prosperity,  whether  the 
excellence  and  the  successful  working  of  our  constitutional 
government,  whether  even  our  success  as  manufacturers  and 
agriculturists,  may  not  depend,  more  or  less  remotely,  but  really 
and  ultimately,  on  the  character  of  our  Christianity,  and  on  the 
fact  of  our  possessing  a  well-balanced  Christian  liberty  ? 

No  doubt  Professor  Plitt  is  one  of  those  'certain  German 
theological  professors '  to  whom  Dr.  Kliefoth  makes  contemp- 
tuous reference.  Professor  Plitt  has  answered  his  censor  in 
the  article  from  which  we  quote.  Dr.  Schenkel,  who,  like  Dr. 
Plitt,  is  of  Heidelberg,  is  another  of  these  professors.  His  reply 
is  thus  given  by  his  colleague.  Our  readers  need  scarcely  be 
reminded  that  Dr.  Schenkel  is  a  very  distinguished  theologian. 

'  You  poor  Italian  congregations,'  exclaims  Dr.  Schenkel,  '  born  to 
the  love  of  evangelical  truth,  and  reared  in  want  and  suffering,  and 
amid  the  tears  of  martyrdom,  to  be  so  judged,  so  treated,  by  modern 
hierarchical  Lutheranism,  which  still  hangs  over  itself  some  rags  of 
Luther's  doctrinal  mantle,  and  calls  itself  Lutheran,  but  which,  in 
fact,  has  already  gone  over  to  the  camp  of  your  Roman  enemies !  
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Do  not  put  your  trust  in  man,  but  do  not  fear  his  wickedness.  Trust,^ 
as  Luther  did,  in  the  power  and  protection  of  your  God ;  and  be 
assured  of  this,  while  one  Mecklenburg  u])per  councillor  scorns  you. 
many  thousand  members  of  German  Protestant  congregations  giv 
joxx  the  liand  of  brotherhood  in  silent  sympathy.' 

Kliefoth  speaks  for  Lutheran  High  Churchism  ;  Schenkel  for 
the  Refornued  in  their  newly  rekindled  zeal  and  love. 

We  have  looked  at  Lutheranism  in  central  Germany, — in 
Hessia,  an  ancient  territoiy  of  the  Reformed, — and  seen  how  it 
asserts  its  character  and  pretensions ;  we  have  listened  to  its 
voice,  as  speaking  from  orthodox  Mecklenburg  to  the  north, 
where  for  centuries  it  has  ruled  without  a  rival;  now  let  us 
observe  how  it  demeans  itself  in  the  very  region  of  its  birth, 
where  from  the  beginning  it  has  had  almost  absolute  sway. 
Professor  Plitt  affords  us,  in  the  paper  to  which  we  have 
referred,  a  glimpse  of  its  character  in  Prussian  Saxony.  There 
assembled  at  Gnadau,  in  the  spring  of  185r>,  the  Central  Church 
Committee  of  the  province.  That  '  one  of  the  speakers  of  this 
assembly  laid  strong  emphasis  on  the  doctrine  that  infants  are 
regenerated  in  baptism,^  is  no  more  than  all  would  expect. 
Evangelical  theology  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  Saxony.  Those 
who  are  not  Rationalists  will  be  believers  in  the  mystical  and 
miraculous  efficacy  of  the  sacraments.  But  there  is  another 
point  on  which  Professor  Plitt  gives  us  some  information  worthy 
of  attention.  He  states,  in  a  second  communication  to  Evan- 
gelical  Christendom,  contained  in  the  same  tenth  volume,  (see 
page  356,)  that  ^  the  fondness  for  long  liturgies,  and  disinclina- 
tion to  sermons,  which  is  found  throughout  Germany  and  among 
the  young  clergy,  is  a  sign  of  the  growing  High  Church  tendency 
among  us.^  In  the  earlier  communication,  from  which  we  have 
derived  all  besides  that  we  have  given  to  our  readers  on  Professor 
Plitt's  authority,  he  affords  us  an  illustration  of  the  tendency  in 
this  direction  which  is  found  in  Prussian  Saxony,  as  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  Lutheran  renaissance.  He  is  referring  to 
what  took  place  at  the  Gnadau  Assembly  already  spoken  of. 

'  It  is  known,'  he  says,  '  that  the  High  Church  clergy  are  trying  to 
introduce  into  the  public  worship  a  prolix  liturgy  and  mass,  which 
bears  much  resemblance  to  that  of  Rome,  and  naturally  forces  the 
free  preaching  of  the  Gospel  more  and  more  into  the  back-ground. 
At  the  above-mentioned  Assembly,  a  Lutheran  pastor  made  a  speech  on 
the  reformation  of  the  form  of  public  worship,  in  which  he  warmly 
recommended  the  introduction  of  the  mass.  He  says  that  it  is  an 
abnormal  state  of  things,  that  our  morning  service,  which  is  con- 
sidered the  most  important,  is  principally  of  an  instructive  nature,  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  "Adoration,"  "Communion,"  "Mass."    He  say* 
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that  he  must  be  a  spiritual  cripple  (or  stunted  being)  who  only  seeks 

to  receive  edification  ;  man  must  edify  himself  By  "adoration  "  a 

person  edifies  himself;  for  by  it  alone  can  he  be  inspired  with  "  holy 
awe."  Consequently  no  holy  awe  can  be  inspired  by  the  law  of  God ; 
I  must  only  inspire  myself  with  it  through  the  act  of  adoration.' 

We  have  already  given  in  a  note  to  a  former  page  the  accord- 
ant High  Lutheran  sentiments  of  Privy  Councillor  Schede  on 
this  point,  delivered  before  the  Kirchentng  of  1853  ;  and  we 
cannot  better  indicate  the  tendency  and  true  meaning  of  all 
such  ideas  than  by  quoting  a  sentence  from  the  reply  which 
Professor  Schenkel  made  at  the  time  to  the  Privy  Councillor 
of  Berlin.  '  Luther  maintained  that  "  the  sermon  is  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  worship.''  The  essence  of  the  Romish  Church  is 
offering,  that  of  the  Protestant  is  the  proclamation  of  grace.' 
By  this  infallible  diagnostic  we  may  test  the  Protestant  preten^;^ 
sions  of  any  form  of  worship.  At  the  same  time  prayer  must 
prepare  the  way  for,  and  must  follow  and  bring  to  fruitful  effect, 
'  the  proclamation  of  grace.' 

The  essential  identity  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  move- 
ment of  the  ^New  Lutherans,'  as  they  are  called,  with  those 
which  constitute  the  definition  of  Puseyism,  must  be  evident  to 
every  one.  Necessary  sacramental  efficacy,  or,  as  it  may  be 
otherwise  described,  salvation  eo?  opere  operato ;  superhuman 
priestly  power  in  absolution,  consecration,  baptism,  confirmation, 
ordination,  and  (of  course,  also)  excommunication;  these  are  the 
things  taught  and  believed  both  by  Lutheran  and  by  Anglican 
High  Churchmen.  Both  parties  are  alike  distinguished  by  a 
paganish — or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  a  popish — devotion  to 
gesture,  grimace,  gaudy  show,  and  theatrical  pomp,  in  their 
ritual  services ;  ritualism  being,  both  for  the  one  and  the  other 
party,  not  only  the  body  but  the  soul  of  their  devotions.  Both 
alike  are,  in  the  highest  degree,  intolerant  and  contemptuous 
in  their  demeanour  towards  other  communions.  Both  alike 
would  separate  the  clergy  from  the  laity  by  the  deepest  and 
broadest  line  of  demarcation,  prohibiting  the  laity  from  all 
public  devotion  or  spiritual  acts  whatever. 

Biinsen,  indeed,  wishes  as  far  as  possible  to  throw  a  veil  over 
the  offensive  features  of  the  Anglican  High-Churchism,  while  he 
is  justly  severe  on  the  Lutheran  exclusives  of  his  own  land. 

'  Equally  conspicuous,'  he  says,  '  both  on  the  Continent  and  in 
England,  is  the  second  sign  [of  the  times]  I  mentioned :  I  mean  the 
rising  power  of  the  clergy  as  a  governing  caste  or  hierarchy,  and  espe- 
cially, though  hy  no  means  exclusively,  of  the  Romish  clergy.  Here, 
too,  the  diversity  of  the  whole  national  and  political  life  has  an  obvious 
influence  upon   the  complexion  of  the  particular  case;  still  the 
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phenomenon  remains  essentially  the  same.' — Signs  of  the  Times,  pp. 
26,  27. 

Thus  far  we,  of  course,  agree  with  him.  But  when,  in  the 
very  next  sentence,  he  proceeds  to  say,  in  almost  startling  juxta- 
position with  the  words  we  have  quoted,  '  No  things  can  be 
more  unlike  than  English  Puseyism  and  German  Lutheranism/ 
we  await  with  curious  expectation  the  proofs  which  he  should 
give  for  such  an  assertion.  All,  however,  that  wo  meet  with  in 
this  place  is  the  following  distinction  : — 

'  The  first  rests  upon  a  firmly  established  episcopate,  independent  of 
the  executive  and  the  police,  and  reciprocally  influences  and  is  in- 
fluenced by  many  national  movements.  But  modern  Lutheranism  is 
the  child  of  a  consistorial  Church  of  officials.' — Ibid. 

No  doubt  this  is  as  Biinsen  asserts.  But  how  does  this  dis- 
tinction, important  as  it  is  in  some  respects,  affect  such  resem- 
blances in  spirit,  doctrine,  and  ceremonial  details,  as  those  which 
have  passed  under  our  view  ?  The  Popish  spirit  and  principles 
from  which  all  these  things  grow  may  flourish  alike  within  the 
precincts  of  an  English  university,  or  under  the  shadow  of  a 
Lutheran  consistorial  court.  They  may  be  found  to  harmonize 
equally  with  the  traditions  of  Anglicanism  and  of  Lutheranism ; 
with  the  tendencies  of  episcopacy  in  England,  and  of  the  con- 
sistorial government  in  Germany ;  with  the  canons  of  our 
Established  Church,  and  with  the  too  considerable  remains  of 
Popery  which  were  left  in  Lutheranism  by  its  founder ;  with  the 
non-recognition  of  the  laity,  and  the  utter  want  of  anything  like 
spiritual  communion  and  inner  Church  discipline  in  our  State 
Church,  and  with  the  like  defects  in  the  German  State  Churches. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  episcopacy  of  England  is  '  independent 
of  the  executive  and  the  police;^  this  renders  it  more  dignified 
and  more  nationally  powerful,  whilst  it  greatly  reduces  its  power 
to  enforce  upon  the  clergy  strict  and  detailed  uniformity,  and  to 
harass  and  pursue  Dissent.  It  is  true,  likewise,  that  the  '  episco- 
pacy '^influences  and  is  influenced  by  many  national  movements;^ 
and  that  this,  on  the  whole,  greatly  increases  its  power  for  good, 
and  limits  its  power  for  evil.  But  these  considerations  in  no  way 
affect  the  general  parallel  which  we  have  been  compelled  to 
recognise.  Besides  which  M.  Biinsen  has  failed  to  observe  that 
the  appointment  of  our  bishops  to  their  sees  and  of  many  of  our 
incumbents  to  their  parishes  by  the  ministry  of  the  Crown  con- 
stitutes, to  some  considerable  extent,  an  analogy  to  the  position 
in  which  the  German  Consistories  and  Church  dignitaries  stand 
to  their  respective  state  governments. 

It  is,  indeed^  true  that  the  splendour  of  the  episcopal  hierarchy 
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of  England,  its  venerable  antiquity  as  an  institution,  and  its  direct 
descent  from  the  times  preceding  the  Reformation,  have  thrown 
the  episcopal  character  of  the  Anglican  Church  government  out 
into  high  relief,  and  led  the  High-C^hurchmen  of  England  to 
maintain  views  as  to  the  dignity  attaching  to  the  episcopal  office, 
and  the  distinctions  of  the  ^  three  orders/  peculiar  to  themselves. 
But  these  views  are  only  an  accidental  Anglican  extravagance. 
They  are  no  essential  part  of  Protestant  Popery,  or  of  what 
Papists  call  Catholic  doctrine.  Rome  does  not  insist  upon  the 
dogma  of  the  '  three  orders,'  but  only  upon  the  necessary  grace 
of  ordination,  and  the  derivation  of  her  own  orders  from  the 
times  and  hands  of  the  apostles.  In  precisely  the  same  spirit  as 
the  high  Anglican  and  the  Romanist,  we  have  seen  that  such 
men  as  Dr.  Vilmar  and  Dr.  Kliefoth  teach  the  virtue  of  ordina- 
tion, which  in  effect  they  make  a  sacrament  of  grace,  and  the 
necessity  of  a  ministerial  succession  transmitted  by  imposition  of 
hands.  If  they  do  not  insist  upon  the  need  and  blessing  of  an 
episcopal  descent  of  orders,  it  is  merely  because  their  cir- 
cumstances preclude  them  from  doing  so.  Their  poverty,  and 
not  their  will,  consenteth'  to  the  position  in  which  they  find 
themselves. 

To  us,  then,  it  appears  that  the  parallel  which  has  presented 
itself  between  Lutheran  and  Anglican  High-Churchism  is  about 
as  complete  as  it  well  could  be.  Our  readers,  however,  will  be 
interested  to  hear  what  more  M.  Btinsen,  w^ho  has  given  his  own 
children  to  the  ministry  of  the  Anglican  Church,  has  to  say 
upon  this  point. 

'  If  we  now  turn  to  the  Protestant  Churches,  the  phenomenon  of 
Puseyism  in  the  Episcopal  Church  of  England  only  appears  as  a  faint 
reflection  of  the  hierarchic  schemes  of  Rome,  its  prototype  ;  while  it 
is  met  by  a  puritanic  resistance  of  a  purely  national  type,  and  a 
universal  aspiration  after  greater  evangelical  liberty.  But  to  the 
praise  of  both  parties,  and  still  more  to  the  honour  of  England,  be  it 
said,  that  the  High-Church  clergy,  where  they  have  not  gone  over  to 
Romanism,  cannot  be  called  enemies  to  civil  liberty,  nor  can  thej^  any 
more  than  their  theological  opponents,  the  Evangelicals,  be  accused  of 
a  leaning  to  a  Russian  Caesaro-papacy.  After  various  fluctuations, 
many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  both  parties  are  now  agreed  as  to 
the  propriety  of  admitting  the  laity  to  a  share  in  the  government  of 
the  Church.  But  on  this  point  the  clerical  party  displays  all  the 
blindness  of  its  hereditarjr  absolutis-m.  It  is  willing,  as  it  is  said  in 
the  resolution  passed  this  month  by  the  majority  of  Convocation,  to 
"  confer  "  the  franchise  on  the  laity,  without  dreaming  that  the  latter 

can  never  admit  that  any  such  power  resides  in  the  clerical  body  

The  counter  current  has  hitherto  exercised  little  more  than  a 
retarding  agency.    The  laity  and  the  parochial  clergy  are  protected 
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by  the  common  law  The  bishop  can  canonically  depose  the  latter ; 

but  the  mjured  party  has  his  action  of  damages.  For  practical 
purposes,  the  power  of  excommunication  has  entirely  ceased ;  and  the 
clergyman  is  too  certain  that  a  civil  action  will  be  entered  against  him 
by  common  law  before  a  jury,  to  dare  to  maintain  Church  discipline. 
The  question  is  now  whether  it  is  still  possible  to  convert  this  negative 
position  of  affairs  into  a  positive  one.  A  mixed  Royal  Commission 
might  be  formed,  composed  of  lay  and  clerical  members,  to  draw  up  and 
propose  a  scheme  of  Church  government  in  which  the  laity  should 
find  their  place.  That,  if  this  be  not  done,  the  entire  separation  of 
the  Church  from  the  State  will  come  to  pass,  and  that  by  the 
instrumentality  of  a  puritanic  movement  among  the  people,  is  already 
foreseen  by  many  

v_  *  But  the  fever  of  Puseyism  which  had  infected  the  younger  half  of 
the  clergy,  and  a  part  of  the  university  students,  together  with  the 
ladies  belonging  to  the  upper  classes,  is  already  on  the  decling,/  The 
realities  of  life  are  dispelling  it.  The  arduous  conflict  waged  against 
Russia,'  [we  may  now  add  the  terrible  revolt  in  India,]  '  with  its 
solemn  aspects  for  religion  and  humanity,  its  lessons  and  rebukes,  and 
its  illustrious  examples  among  those  who  are  not  members  of  the 
Established  Church, — as  in  the  ease  of  the  heroic  and  highlj^-gifted 
Florence  Nightingale,'  [and  the  lamented  Havelock,]  '  has  awakened 
all  who  are  worth  anything  from  their  dreams.    Mediaeval  phantasms 

vanish  before  such  realities,  as  the  mist  before  the  sun  

'Everything  that  exercises  a  saving  influence  in  England;  public 
spirit ;  the  sense  of  legally  established  civil  liberty,  as  a  closely 
guarded  jewel,  as  the  very  health  of  life;  the  conviction  that  perfect 
freedom  of  conscience  is  alone  in  harmony  with  Christianity  ;  that 
every  check  upon  this  is  persecution,  and  all  persecution  unchristian  ; 
finally,  the  belief  that  m  this  unconditional  religious  liberty  the 
ameliorating  agency  is  really  to  be  found :  all  this  is  wanting  to  that 
clerical  tendency  in  Germany,  which  corresponds  to  Puseyism.  This, 

in  adopting  the  title  of  Lutheranism,  makes  itself  the  organ  of 

absolute  monarchical  power  and  the  privileges  of  the  feudal  nobility ; 
and,  above  all,  the  advocate  for  the  penal  laws  by  which  the  external 
discipline  of  the  Church  was  maintained  during  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  A  double  police  government  is  the  ideal  of 
this  party,  which  is  thereby  not  only  drawing  perdition  down  upon 
itself,  but  threatening  to  deliver  up  Protestantism  and  the  State  into 
the  hands  of  the  Jesuits.' — Signs  of  the  Times,  pp.  232-236. 

This  extract_,  we  refer  especially  to  the  last  paragraph,  makes 
it  sufficiently  plain  that  the  difference  between  Puseyism  and 
High  Lutheranism  consists  not  in  anything  internal,  but  merely 
in  the  circumstances  by  which  the  two  things  are  surrounded. 
Puseyism  is  modified  by  the  atmosphere  of  British  free  thought, 
and  the  influence  of  British  free  institutions.  Lutheranism  is 
more  at  liberty,  under  the  protection  of  despotic  ideas  and  insti- 
tutions, to  develope  its  inherent  tendencies.    It  is  this,  and  thi"* 
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alone,  in  our  judgment,  which  must  account  for  the  Lutheran 
efforts  to  establish  a  police  Church  discipline,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  the  Anglican  liberalism  on  this  point.  In  Ger- 
many, High-Churchism  is  in  a  position  to  make  such  efforts ; 
in  England,  the  case  is  otherwise.  There  are  few  things  about 
which,  for  several  years  past,  there  has  been  more  talk  in  Pro- 
testant Germany  than  about  '  the  restoration  of  discipline.^ 
The  subject  is  brought  up,  year  after  year,  at  pastoral  Confer- 
ences, and  at  the  Kirchentag.  But  very  different  ideas  are,  by 
the  opposite  ecclesiastical  parties,  attached  to  this  phrase  of 
excellent  sound.  Dr.  Sack,  of  Magdeburg,  Dr.  Nitzsch,  of  Ber- 
lin, and  M.  Von  Bethmann  HoUweg,  understand  by  it  a  real 
spiritual  and  congregational  discipline,  restricted,  in  its  applica- 
tion to  those  Avho  are  or  would  be  communicants,  and  in  its 
penalties  to  Church  censure,  or  to  suspension  or  expulsion  from 
Church  privileges  and  communion.  Such  a  Church  discipline 
is,  however,  in  fact,  incompatible  with  the  theory  and  position 
of  a  State  Church.  Only  free  Churches  can  have  an  efficient 
spiritual  discipline,  or  undertake  to  maintain  purity  and  Christian 
life  within  their  communion.  This  is  clearly  seen  by  Stahl  and 
his  party,  and  pressed  with  close  logic  upon  their  opponents.  The 
party  of  Stahl,  accordingly,  understand  by  Church  discipline 
the  power  to  enforce  the  outward  observance  of  ecclesiastical 
duties,  and  to  restrain  and  punish  immorality  and  irreligion, 
dissent  and  heresy,  if  needful,  by  the  secular  arm  and  by  civil 
penalties.  This  is  the  old  idea  of  discipline  which  was  inherited 
from  the  Reformers,  whether  of  Germany  or  of  Switzerland. 
It  ruled  in  the  English  ecclesiastical  legislation  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan era.  It  was  still,  to  some  extent,  operative  in  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland,  so  lately  as  the  last  century. 
Not  content  with  censure,  penance,  and  excommunication,  the 
Church  claimed  the  power,  in  certain  cases,  to  demand  fine, 
imprisonment,  or  even  worse,  against  those  who  violated  its 
regulations,  or  showed  towards  it  opposition  or  contempt.  But 
in  England  all  such  ideas  have  for  some  time — not,  perhaps,  for 
so  long  a  time  as  some  suppose — been  obsolete.  Though  from 
the  tone,  the  tactics,  and  the  intolerable  assumptions  of  many 
parish  clergymen  in  dealing  with  Dissenters  in  a  dependent 
position  or  of  the  lower  orders,  it  may  be  fairly  and  certainly 
concluded  that,  if  they  could,  they  would  gladly  restore  such 
discipline  in  England ;  yet  we  do  not  apprehend  that  there  is 
any  danger  of  their  venturing  to  demand  this,  notwithstanding 
such  an  example  of  hardy  bigotry  and  arrogance  (in  another 
but  kindred  matter)  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edouart^s.  But,  in  Ger- 
many, Church  bigotry  and  intolerance  do  not  yet  need  to  hide 
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themselves.  The  power  of  discipline,  in  the  sense  last  described, 
is  actually  exercised  to  an  unhappy  extent,  against  Dissenters, 
at  any  rate ;  and  the  police  is  employed  to  enforce  intolerant 
Church  laws,  and  to  hunt  out  heretics  and  dissidents. 

This  leads  us,  by  a  natural  transition,  from  a  consideration  of 
the  High-Church  doctrine  to  a  view  of  the  intolerant  practice  of 
the  German  strict  Lutlierans.  We  have  explained,  in  a  former 
article,  that  the  basis  of  all  ecclesiastical  rights  and  legislation, 
as  fixed  by  the  statutes  of  German  governments,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  provisions  of  the  Westphalian  peace.  Since  the  conclu- 
sion of  that  peace,  it  has  been  the  law  throughout  Germany  to 
protect  the  existing  status  of  the  Romanist,  Lutheran,  and 
Reformed  Churches,  and  to  prohibit  proselytism  from  any 
reco^^nised  and  protected  community,  in  any  place,  to  either  of 
the  two  others.  Existing  rights  and  organizations,  however, 
being  preserved  intact,  any  government  is  at  liberty,  apart  from 
this  restriction,  to  favour  and  promote,  in  any  way  it  may  think 
fit,  either  of  the  three  Churches  in  preference  to  the  other  two. 
Communities  which  were  simply  protected  might  grow  by  the 
natural  increase  of  children  born  into  the  community,  and  bap- 
tized and  confirmed  by  the  Church  pastors,  but  could  scarcely 
be  expected  to  make  progress  in  any  other  way.  The  favoured 
Church  would,  on  account  of  the  official  and  governmental 
patronage,  receive,  without  direct  or  obvious  proselytism,  many 
voluntary  accessions.  It  would  also  possess  great  advantages  in 
respect  of  increased  revenues,  multiplied  and  improved  educa- 
tional institutions,  more  abundant  pastoral  aid,  &c. ;  the  law 
being  satisfied  in  regard  to  the  other  communions  by  a  bare 
maintenance  of  the  status  quo  of  1624.  Meanwhile  Dissent,  i.  e., 
any  form  of  Christianity  differing  from  the  three  recognised  jjy 
the  treaties  of  Westphalia,  has  been  altogether  prohibited.  (No 
Baptist,  or  Independent,  or  Anglican  Episcopalian,  or  Meth- 
odist, can,  by  the  German  law,  expect  anything  but  absolute 
intolerance. 

This  was,  and  is  still,  the  law  which  pervades  Germany.  It 
has  always,  however,  been  within  the  competency  of  the  govern- 
ments to  make  special  and  arbitrary  exceptions,  in  favour  of 
particular  communities.  The  Jews  have,  on  this  principle, 
usually  enjoyed  protection.  But  every  such  case  is  con- 
sidered as  depending  merely  upon  the  good  pleasure  of  the 
government,  which  might  at  any  time  withdraw  the  favourable 
exception,  and  fall  back  on  the  principles  of  the  Westphalian 
settlement.  In  fact,  it  would  appear  that  special  cases  of  ex- 
emption ordinarily  depend  upon  particular  cabinet  directions  to 
the  police,  and  not  upon  an  organic  law.    Hence  it  follows  that 
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the  same  dissenting  denomination  may  be  tolerated  in  one  town 
of  a  country  or  province,  and  prohibited,  perhaps  severely  per- 
secuted, in  every  other  part  of  it ;  or  it  may  obtain  an  autho- 
rization to-day,  which  is  liable  to  be  withdrawn  the  next  year, 
or  the  next  month,  at  the  will  of  a  King-,  or  a  cabinet,  or  a 
republican  senate.  Thus  the  Baptists,  after  having  been  per- 
secuted for  thirty  years,  have  at  length  obtained  a  recognition 
and  authorization  from  the  Senate  of  Hamburg,  which,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  will  be  perpetual,  but  which  might  be  withdrawn  at 
almost  any  time.  Thus,  again,  the  same  Dissenters  are  fully 
protected  at  Berlin,  and  fairly  tolerated  at  Stettin;  yet,  in 
other  parts  of  the  eastern  Prussian  provinces,  they  have  been 
vexatiously  proscribed  and  harassed  by  the  police. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  Prussia  has  made  an  effort  to  raise  itself 
above  the  level  of  the  Westphalian  provisions,  in  regard  to  reli- 
gious liberty.  Not  only  has  the  King  personally  been  strongly  in 
favour  of  unrestricted  freedom  of  conscience,  in  the  English 
sense,  but  the  new  constitution  of  Prussia,  adopted  January  olst, 
1850,  lays  down,  in  eight  admirable  articles,  the  most  thorough- 
going principles  of  religious  liberty.  These  articles,  which  are 
given  at  full  length  by  Blinsen,  guarantee  both  the  freedom  of 
the  Church  and  of  the  State :  they  make  civil  and  political 
rights  independent  of  the  religious  profession ;  they  decree  '  the 
liberty  of  religious  confession,  and  of  union  in  religious  societies, 
or  of  social  worship,  domestic  and  public.^  Article  XIII., 
indeed,  says  that  '  those  religious  societies  or  clerical  bodies 
which  have  no  corporate  rights,  can  obtain  such  rights  only  by 
special  laws ; '  but  the  meaning  of  this  is,  doubtless,  that  only 
such  Churches  as  are  thus  incorporated  by  special  laws,  can 
obtain  State  assistance  and  endowment. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  these  provisions  of  the  new  Prus- 
sian constitution,  religious  liberty  is  no  more  practically  the  law 
of  Prussia  than  it  was  before.  The  treaty  of  Westphalia  is  still  in 
force.  Each  protected  Church  can  demand  to  have  the  provisions 
of  that  treaty  enforced  against  any  who,  by  attempting  to  prose- 
lyte, or  otherwise,  violate  their  guaranteed  rights.  Many  minor 
laws,  founded  upon  the  Westphalian  provisions,  and  intended  to 
secure  their  being  thoroughly  carried  out,  are  also  still  in  force. 
The  adoption  of  a  constitution  cannot  at  once  either  repeal,  or 
modify  and  mould  anew,  the  legislation  of  centuries.  The  only 
laws  to  which  parties  could  make  appeal, — the  only  guarantees 
of  property,  the  only  guides  in  administration,  the  only 
standards  in  litigation, — are  laws  the  entire  genius  and  spirit  of 
which  are  antithetical  to  the  principles  of  the  new  Constitu- 
tion.   There  are  many  intolerant  laws^  yet  unrepealed^  which  at 
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this  day  deform  the  statute-books  of  England.  And,  every  now 
and  then,  some  fanatical  High-Churchman  furnishes  a  disgust- 
ing, yet  instructive,  lesson  of  mediaeval  bigotry, — offers  in  his 
own  person  a  living  specimen  of  what  the  English  world  had 
supposed  to  be  only  discoverable  as  a  fossil  monster, — by 
making  his  appeal  to  one  of  these  laws,  on  behalf  of  a  dead 
tyranny,  and  against  living  liberty  and  charity.  It  is  easy  to 
understand,  therefore,  how  the  tenor  of  the  whole  stream  of 
German  and  Prussian  legislation  has  force  to  suppress  and 
annul  the  provisions  of  the  new  Constitution.  It  must  be 
remembered,  in  connexion  with  this,  that  the  clergy,  the  land- 
owners, and  magistracy,  and  the  police  authorities,  are  usually 
agreed  in  their  opposition  to  what  they  consider  the  revolution- 
ary principles  of  modern  religious  liberalism.  Nothing  can  give 
effect  to  the  Constitution,  but  special  and  detailed  legislation  in 
repeal  of  the  old  enactments,  and  in  conformity  with  the  new  arti- 
cles. Until  this  is  done,  any  future  sovereign  of  Prussia,  what- 
ever may  be  his  personal  disposition,  will  be  liable  to  be  sur- 
prised, as  the  present  King  has  been  more  than  once,  by  learning 
that,  without  liis  knowledge,  yet  under  his  name  and  authority. 
Dissenters  have  been  harshly  persecuted  in  his  dominions. 

Among  the  German  sovereigns,  none  is  more  distinguished  for 
personal  liberality  than  the  amiable  and  enlightened  reigning 
King  of  Bavaria.  .  He  is  a  Catholic  by  profession,  but  he 
married  a  daughter  of  the  Princess  JNIarianne  of  Prussia,  whose 
pious  and  lovely  character,  eminently  Christian  life,  and  most 
happy  death,  are  beautifully  commemorated  in  a  paper  contri- 
buted to  Evangelical  Christendom.  (Vol.  i.,  pp.  101-103.)  Both 
the  Princess's  daughter  and  her  son-in-law,  then  Prince  of  Bava- 
ria, ministered  affectionately  to  her  in  her  last  hours.  The 
King  of  Bavaria  was  thus  a  nephew  of  the  brave  and  noble 
Prince  Waldemar,  who  so  distinguished  himself  as  a  volunteer 
under  the  eye  of  Lord  Hardinge  in  the  Punjaub.  This  King — 
we  need  not  say  how  unlike  in  character  to  his  father,  of  Lola 
Montes  notoriety —  is  not  disposed  to  yield  any  countenance  to 
the  spirit  of  religious  bigotry,  and,  not  unmindful  of  the  faith  in 
which  his  justly  beloved  consort  was  educated,  shows  such  kind- 
ness to  the  Protestant  Churches  that  some  of  the  Papists 
intimate  that  he  is  a  Protestant  at  heart.  In  Wiirtemberg  and 
Baden,  too,  the  authorities  evince,  on  the  whole,  a  liberal  spirit. 

But  all  this  really  amounts  to  very  little.  The  police  regime 
prevails  everywhere.  The  idea  of  religious  liberty  is  naturalized 
nowhere.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  if  Dissenters  were  to 
make  themselves  active,  even  in  the  provinces  of  Bavaria  and 
Wiirtem])crg,  the  police  would  be  upon  them,  and  they  would 
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soon  be  sent  about  their  business.^  Accordingly,  in  Wiirtem- 
berg,  though  the  Wesleyans  are  very  active,  and  have  numerous 
members  and  frequent  meetings,  they  have  found  it  prudent  to 
employ  no  ordained  minister,  but  only  lay  agents.  Their  mem- 
bers all  attend  the  parish  churches,  and  receive  the  communion 
there.  The  same  plan  they  pursue  in  some  other  neighbouring 
provinces.  Such  a  modicum  of  liberty  as  this  implies,  is  not 
what  the  members  of  free  Christian  nationalities  have  a  right 
to  demand;  and  yet  this  much  is  only  enjoyed  on  sufferance. 
In  a  word,  the  entire  religious  provisions  and  legislation  of 
Germany  rest  upon  a  basis  of  intolerance  and  exclusiveness. 
That  freedom  of  conscience  and  of  worship,  which  is  of  the 
essence  of  Protestantism,  and  which  was  in  effect  won  for 
humanity  by  Luther^ s  revolt  against  Rome,  is  yet  denied  and 
proscribed  in  a  truly  Popish  spirit  throughout  Lutheran  and 
Protestant  Germany. 

Still  more,  in  some  countries  of  Protestant  Germany  intole- 
rance rises  into  active  persecution,  such  as  must  be  considered, 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  not  less  cruel  and  odious  than  were 
the  iniquities  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  sixteenth.  Tuscany  her- 
self^ at  this  day,  is  not  more  intolerant  than  Mecklenburg.  We 
shall  proceed  to  give  a  few  examples  of  these  modern 
persecutions. 

We  begin  with  the  case  of  Schaumburg  Lippe,  one  of  the 
smallest  states  in  Europe,  containing  something  more  than  thirty 
thousand  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  one  hundred  or  rather 
more  are  Koman  Catholics,  the  remainder  being  almost  entirely 
Lutherans.  The  following  decree,  which  was  issued  by  the 
Prince  in  June,  1852,  is  a  document  worthy  of  reproduction : — 

'  We,  by  the  grace  of  God,  George  William,  reigning  Prince  of 
Schaumburg  Lippe,  having  been  informed  by  our  Government  and 
Consistory  that  the  sect  of  the  so-called  Baptists,  for  some  time  past 
existing  in  our  territory,  have  sought  by  public  addresses  and  the 
distribution  of  tracts  to  gain  adherents,  and  that  the  emissaries  of  this 
sect  have  even  dared  to  dispense  the  holy  sacraments ;  and  We  being 
resolved  that  this  sect  so  opposed  to  public  as  well  as  ecclesiastical 
order  shall  not  continue  to  pervert  the  minds  of  our  subjects,  and  find- 
ing that  the  warnings  of  the  clergy  have  been  of  no  avail,  do  make 
the  following  decree,  founded  upon  the  Church  Ordinance  of  the  year 
1614,  as  follows  : — • 

'1.  The  local  authorities  are  prohibited  from  granting  a  permission 
of  residence  to  any  missionaries  of  the  Baptists. 


*  In  fact,  we  find  that  the  one  Baptist  Church  in  Bavaria,  situated  at  Bayreuth, 
which  bad  been  in  existence  since  1840,  was  in  1852  suppressed  by  the  police  under 
threat  of  imprisonment  and  hard  labour. 
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*  2.  Should  such  foreign  missionaries  secretly  or  without  permission 
remain  in  the  country,  they  are  to  be  arrested  and  imprisoned,  for 
the  first  offence,  for  one  month,  for  every  subsequent  offence  three 
months. 

'  3.  If  Baptists  who  are  natives  of  the  country  hold  conventicles 
or  meetings  for  religious  worship,  the}^  shall  be  imprisoned  one  month 
or  two,  according  as  the  meeting  has  been  held  privately  or  in 
public.  Foreigners  holding  such  meetings  are  liable  to  the  punish- 
ment in  Clause  2. 

*  4.  Whoever  allows  such  meetings  to  be  held  at  his  house,  but  does 
not  himself  conduct  it,  shall  suffer  imprisonment  for  fourteen  days. 

*5.  Any  person,  whether  a  native  or  a  foreigner,  who  sells  or  dis- 
tributes Baptist  tracts,  shall  be  liable  to  an  imprisonment  of  fourteen 
days  for  each  offence.  A  foreigner  incurs  in  addition  the  penalty  in 
Clause  2.    All  tracts  of  this  kind  are  to  be  sent  to  our  Government. 

'  6.  Persons  performing  ecclesiastical  acts,  namely,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacraments,  ordination,  and  marriage,  shall  be  subject  to 
an  imprisonment  of  six  months.  Foreigners  incur  in  addition  the 
penalty  in  Clause  2. 

'  The  offences  recited  in  Clauses  2,  3,  4,  5,  shall  be  decided  upon  by 
the  police  authorities  ;  that  under  Clause  6  shall  be  brought  before 
our  court  of  justice. 

'  Biickehurg,  June  29M,  1852. 

'  In  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  his  Serene  Highness  our  most 
gracious  Prince  and  Lord. 

*  The  President  and  Council  of  the  Grovernment  of  Schaumburg 
Lippe,  (Signed)  '  Von  Lauer.  Weunee,' 

'Published  July  3rd,  1852.'* 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  decree  is  founded  upon  ^the 
Church  Ordinance  of  1614/  Since  that  date,  earlier  even  than 
the  beginning  of  the  Thirty  Years^  War,  there  has  been  no  im- 
provement, no  change,  in  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  this  part  of 
Germany.  The  maxims  and  principles  which  prevailed  in  the  time 
of  the  English  James  I.,  in  Germany  still  rule  in  the  ascendant, 
y*  Nor  was  this  decree  of  ^his  Serene  Highness  the  most  gra- 
cious Prince  and  Lord  '  of  Schaumburg  Lippe  permitted  to  be  a 
dead  letter.  The  sword  once  drawn  was  not  allowed  to  rest 
innocuous.  The  Baptist  meetings,  though  no  longer  held  pub- 
licly, were  not  discontinued.  Like  the  Covenanters,  they  met 
sometimes  in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  at  other  times  secretly  in 
private  houses.  The  effbrts  of  the  police  to  surprise  them  were 
in  vain.  Ten  of  them,  including  one  woman,  were  then  interro- 
gated separately  by  the  police,  and  sentenced  to  a  month's  im- 
prisonment, with  an  additional  fortnight  for  the  woman,  because 
$he  would  not  reveal  where  she  had  last  partaken  of  the  Lord's 

*  Proiestatit  Persecution,  ^c,  p.  19. 
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Supper.  This  was  on  October  20th,  1852  :  since  that  time, 
imprisonment  for  similar  crimes  has  been  frequent.  On  one 
occasion,  May  11th,  1853,  four  women  were  cast  into  prison. 
One  of  them,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Tecklenburg,  a  respectable  trades- 
man in  Bllckeburg,  from  whom  the  Rev.  Dr.  Steane,  and  the 
Rev.  T.  R.  Brooke,  Rector  of  Avening,  obtained  their  information 
in  reference  to  these  cases,  had  an  infant  in  arms  only  four 
months  old,  and  another  had  one  only  six  weeks  old.  They  were 
deprived  of  all  books  but  the  Bible.  Mr.  Tecklenburg  also  had 
suffered  imprisonment ;  but,  in  addition  to  this,  a  fine  was  inflicted 
on  him  for  refusing  to  take  his  infant  to  be  baptized ;  and  his  goods 
ivere  seized  for  it.  A  Lutheran  clergyman  was  seated  on  the 
bench  with  the  civil  magistrates,  when  some  of  the  offenders  were 
sentenced  to  imprisonment.  He  defended  the  principles  on  which 
the  law  proceeded  and  was  administered.  It  could  not  be  per- 
mitted, he  argued,  that  Dissenters  should  administer  the  sacra- 
ments and  make  proselytes.  He  professed,  however,  not  to 
approve  of  the  fine  inflicted  on  Tecklenburg  for  not  bringing  his 
infant  to  be  baptized.  This  minister  was  a  member  of  the 
Kirchentag ,  and  had  heard  Dr.  Steane  plead  at  Elberfeld,  in 

1853,  — a  few  months  before, — for  religions  liberty. 

Dr.  Steane  and  Mr.  Brooke  had  also  an  interview  with  Baron 
von  Lauer,  President  of  the  Government,  and  also  of  the  Senate 
of  Justice,  in  the  principality  of  Schaumburg  Lippe.  This 
nobleman  admitted  that  morally  the  Baptists  were  very  good 
people,  and  that  politically  they  were  peaceable  and  good  subjects ; 
hut  he  defended  the  decree  and  imprisonment  on  the  ground 
that  neither  the  Lutheran  Church,  nor  the  State  which  protected 
it,  could  allow  any  Dissent.  This,  he  maintained,  was  true 
Lutheranism,  according  to  the  teaching  of  Luther  himself. 

The  visit  of  the  English  deputation  produced  no  favourable 
effect  whatever  on  the  persecuting  authorities  of  this  petty  prin- 
cipality.   Not  a  great  many  weeks  afterwards, — in  January, 

1854,  — they  put  in  an  execution,  and  distrained  upon  the  un- 
fortunate prisoners,  after  their  sentences  had  expired,  for  the 
cost  of  the  food  they  received  in  the  priso?i,  the  prison  dues,  and 
the  fees  for  examination.  (!)  Subsequently  there  have  been 
renewed  imprisonments  of  men  and  women  for  holding  private 
meetings  to  read  the  Scriptures  and  to  pray.  A  shoemaker, 
named  Brinckmann,  also,  was  in  the  winter  of  1855  required  to 
pay  a  fine  of  twenty-five  thalers,  or  ^3.  155.,  because  he  had  not 
consented  to  his  daughter's  being  confirmed.  This  fine  was  com- 
muted to  an  imprisonment  of  thirty-seven  days  and  two  hours. 

Let  us  add,  to  the  credit  of  his  Majesty  of  Prussia,  that  when, 
through  the  Committee  on  Religious  Liberty,  appointed  at  the 
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Paris  Conference  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  1855,  he  received 
intelligence  of  these  cases,  and  in  particular  of  the  severe 
imprisonment  of  Brinckmann,  he  immediately  dispatched  his 
minister  at  Cassel  to  Buckeburg,  to  seek  an  interview  with  the 
Prince  of  Schauraburg  Lippe,  and  to  represent  to  him  the  regret 
of  the  King  at  the  intolerance  manifested  towards  the  Baptists, 
and  particularly  at  the  severe  treatment  of  Brinckmann.  By 
this  time,  however,  Brinckmann's  imprisonment  had  expired. 

Let  us  further  add,  in  this  connexion,  the  statement  of  a  fact 
which  will  serve  to  illustrate  not  only  the  personally  liberal 
sentiments  of  Frederick  William  IV.,  but  some  of  our  previous 
remarks  in  regard  to  his  iuability  by  any  promulgation  of  articles 
of  liberty,  or  by  any  exertions  of  his  own,  to  secure  practical 
religious  liberty  throughout  his  dominions.  We  trust  that  now, 
since  Sir  C.  E.  Eardley^s  interview  with  his  Majesty  during  last 
autumn,  the  Baptists  in  Prussia  enjoy,  in  effect,  the  privileges  of 
a  recognised  and  authorized  religious  community.  But  as  they 
had  never  previously  enjoyed  that  position,  they  were  subject,  in 
the  eastern  provinces,  to  frequent  harassing  interferences.  Pass- 
ports were  refused  them  by  the  local  authorities,  and  sometimes 
fines  have  been  inflicted  for  holding  meetings.  Among  some 
others  who  had  been  fined  was  a  schoolmaster  named  Stang- 
nowski,  residing  at  Goyden,  in  East  Prussia.  He  petitioned  the 
King  to  amiul  his  sentence.  This  request  the  King  declared 
himself  unable  to  grant,  but  himself  paid  the  fine  instead  of  the 
schoolmaster,  who,  however,  was  then  required  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  process."^ 

Schaumburg  Lippe  lies  within  the  general  limits  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Hanover,  towards  its  southern  border.  Let  us  pass  about 
a  hundred  miles  almost  due  south  into  the  electoral  principality 
of  Hessen  Cassel.  The  Church  of  Hessen  Cassel  has,  for 
centuries,  been  professedly  ^  Reformed^  rather  than  Lutheran 
Its  position,  however,  has  been  on  the  border  of  the  Lutheran 
territories,  and  it  has  been  much  influenced  by  Lutheran  ideas. 
Of  late,  also,  as  we  have  already  seen,  political  causes  have 
favoured  a  policy  of  absolutist  reaction,  of  which  Hassenpflug, 
the  late  minister,  has  been  the  moving  spirit,  and  of  which  he 
wished  to  make  hierarchical  Lutheranism  a  main  instrument. 
In  this  territory  persecution  has  been  carried  to  great  lengths. 
The  special  laws,  indeed,  of  Hessia,  unlike  those  of  purely 
Lutheran  territories,  are  liberal,  and  the  administration  of  justice 

*  We  have  derived  the  facts  above  stated,  partly,  as  acknowledged,  from  the  small, 
and  cheap,  but  very  interesting  and  valuable,  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Steane  and  Mr.  Brooke, 
and  partly  from  Evangelical  Chrisiendom,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  84,  174,  212,  305  ;  and  vol. 
X.,  pp.  80-83,  92.  ' 
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seems  to  be  impartial.  Again  and  again  have  the  sentences 
inflicted  on  the  Baptist  dissidents  by  the  local  magistracy  and  the 
police  been  annulled  by  the  courts  of  law.  But  this  has  availed 
nothing ;  for  the  highest  executive  authorities  have  overridden 
the  courts^  and  enforced  the  decisions  of  the  local  magistrates. 
The  clergy,  it  appears,  are  often  the  great  instigators  in  these 
proceedings.  Religious  meetings  are  forbidden,  whether  public 
or  private,  and  those  who  hold  them  are  imprisoned.  The  oath 
of  a  Baptist  is  not  taken  in  a  court  of  justice,  in  consequence  of 
a  decree  of  Hassenpflug;  and  the  bodies  of  Baptists  are  not 
allowed  to  be  interred  in  holy  ground,  but  ^  in  the  place  where 
none  but  suicides  besides  are  buried.^  In  1853,  Dr.  Steane 
and  Mr.  Brooke  had  an  interview  with  Hassenpflug,  at  that  time 
minister,  which  deserves  to  be  recorded : — 

'The  Prime  Minister  of  Hesse  Cassel,  at  the  present  time,  is  his 
Excellency  John  Daniel  Louis  Frederic  Hassenpflug.  The  reception 
we  met  with  from  this  gentleman  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  that 
with  which  we  had  just  been  honoured  by  the  commander-in-chief; 
and  we  cannot  characterize  his  manners  towards  us  otherwise  than  by 
saying  that  they  were  extremely  rude  and  ungentlemanly.  We  again 
used,  as  our  introduction,  the  letter  of  Sir  A.  Malet ;  but  he  treated  it 
with  marked  disrespect  ;  a  circumstance  which  we  felt  to  be  the  more 
offensive,  as  Electoral  Hesse  is  one  of  the  governments  to  which  that 
minister  is  accredited.  Having  read  it,  he  said  curtly,  that  he  should 
pay  no  more  attention  to  a  deputation  bringing  such  a  letter,  than  he 
should  to  any  ordinary  travellers.  This  was  the  first  sentence  he 
addressed  to  us,  and  it  could  not,  of  course,  fail  to  make  its  proper 
impression,  foreshadowing  with  no  little  distinctness  the  subsequent 
contemptuousness  with  which  we  were  treated.  As  to  the  object  of 
our  visit,  (he  continued,)  he  wished  us  to  understand  that  the  Baptists 
should  not  be  tolerated  in  Hessia.  We  asked  if  this  hostility  to  them 
had  a  personal  origin,  if  they  were  not  peaceable  subjects,  or  if  they 
improperly  meddled  with  politics  ?  He  replied.  By  no  means  ;  it 
rested  entirely  upon  ecclesiastical  reasons.  We  inquired  if  we  were, 
therefore,  to  understand  that  no  religious  liberty  would  be  allowed  to 
persons  dissenting  from  the  Church  of  the  State.  He  answered  that 
he  would  not  say  what  might  be  the  case  if  other  evangelical  sects 
should  arise,  but  certainly  the  Baptists  should  have  none.  We  dis- 
claimed for  them  all  connexion  both  in  their  principles  and  historically 
with  the  Anabaptists  of  Munster.  This  disclaimer  he  allowed  might 
be  just  in  relation  to  the  English  Baptists,  but  he  denied  its  application 
to  those  of  Grermany.  We  rejoined  that  the  Committee  by  which  we 
were  deputed  would  not  throw  their  shield  over  them,  if  they  were  not 
persons  of  good  moral  character.  It  might  be  so,  he  said,  but  that  was 
not  enough  ;  the  Turks  were  a  moral  people.  And  the  Turks,  we 
answered,  are  tolerated  in  our  country.  He  replied,  with  a  sneer,  such 
things  might  do  for  England,  but  would  not  suit  Hessia.  We  inquired, 
if  the  law  which  we  had  with  us,  and  which  we  showed  him,  applied 
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to  the  Baptists.  This  was  the  Constitution  given  by  the  Elector  in 
1848.  He  tlirew  the  paper  violently  from  him,  and  said,  with  evident 
anger,  "  This  is  of  no  force  now  ;"  and  he  then  pointed  our  attention  to  a 
law  of  the  present  year,  which  annulled  it.  We  further  inquired,  if  we 
might  entertain  the  hope  that  tlie  present  restrictions  would  be 
removed,  when  martial  law  terminated.  To  this  he  replied,  that  he 
could  not  say  what  might  be  done  then,  adding  emphatically,  but 
assuredly  they  would  not  have  the  Baptists  in  Hessia. 

'  Through  the  whole  conversation,  Mr.  Hassenpflug  manifested  great 
irritation  and  impatience.  ..We  admired  the  quiet  equanimity  with 
which  Mr.  Lehmann  translated  to  us  the  waspish  sentences  in  which 
the  Baptists  were  denounced,  and  we  confess  to  the  feeling  of  a  sense 
of  strong  provocation  which  it  required  something  more  than  philo- 
sophy to  repress.  He  would  have  left  us  at  once  on  understanding 
our  errand,  and  evidently  intended  to  hold  no  comnmnication  with  us, 
only  that,  perceiving  this,  we  succeeded  in  detaining  him  by  our 
questions.  We  w^ere  consequently  kept  standing  in  an  ante-room 
during  the  interview.  At  length,  seizing  the  opportunity  supplied  by 
a  momentar}''  pause  in  the  conversation,  he  abruptly  made  a  bow,  and 
hurried  away,  slamming  the  door  after  him  as  he  left  the  room.' — - 
JProtestant  Persecution,  pp.  11,  12. 

From  the  south  of  Hessen  Cassel  if  we  proceed  but  a  few  miles 
eastward,  passing  through  the  territory  of  Eisenach,  we  come  to 
the  principality  of  Saxe  Meiningen,  a  portion  of  the  ancient 
Thuringia,  and  still  overshadowed  in  parts  by  dense  forests. 
Here  also  intolerance  is  pushed  to  the  length  of  grievous  perse- 
cution. A  sample  of  the  regulations  made  against  the  Baptists 
is  the  following : — ^  The  holding  of  religious  meetings,  whether 
public,  or  if  only  a  third  person  is  present,  and  especially  if 
children  are  admitted,  is  prohibited  to  the  Baptists  under  a  fine 
of  ten  florins.'  The  consequence  of  the  decree  of  which  this 
prohibition  forms  a  part,  is  that  the  poor  Baptists  of  Hildburg- 
hausen,  a  branch  of  the  Baptist  Church  of  Hersfeld,  in  Hessen 
Cassel,  are  placed  under  the  constant  surveillance  of  the  police, 
and  are  obliged  either  to  go  altogether  without  any  social  reli- 
gious intercourse  whatever, — they  dare  not  even  read  the  Bible 
together,  much  less  pray  as  well  as  read, — or  to  repair  to  the  forest 
to  hold  their  meetings  in  secrecy,  under  cover  of  its  shady 
depths,  and  of  the  darkness  of  night,  and  upon  Prussian  soijLj^ 
On  one  such  occasion  their  devoted  pastor,  the  persecuted 
Beyebach,  of  Hersfeld,  appointed  to  meet  his  flock,  and  administer 
to  them  the  Lord's  Supper.  How  striking  is  this  description  of 
the  scene,  and  how  strongly  does  it  remind  one  of  similar  scenes 
which  were  enacted  on  Scotland's  moors  during  the  days  of 
Claverhouse ! 

'  It  was  at  ten  o'clock  on  a  dark  and  rainy  night  when  they  all  met 
on  the  side  of  a  hill  in  the  depths  of  a  pine  forr!=^t,  to  show  forth  the 
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death  of  Christ.  "  Our  table,"  says  that  good  man  who  put  the  state- 
ment into  our  hands,  "  was  the  moss}'-  turf.  I  spread  that  table  with 
a  white  cloth.  How  beautiful  did  the  cup  of  the  Lord  appear  upon 
it,  while  a  few  stars  looked  down  from  a  clouded  sky  !  It  was  so  dark 
in  the  gloom  of  the  forest  that  we  could  scarcely  see  the  bread.  But 
our  hearts  were  the  more  full  of  joy,  as  we  had  so  long  missed  this 
sacred  privilege.  In  commemorating  our  Lord's  death  He  had 
strengthened  our  faith  and  love,  and  we  joined  in  a  song  in  the  loneli- 
ness of  a  night  in  the  forest."  ' — Protestant  Persecution,  Sfc.,  p.  6. 

The  ducal  functionary  whom  the  English  deputation  visited_, 
the  '  minister  of  the  interior/ — a  title  which  sounds  sufficiently 
ridiculous  when  applied  to  the  administrator  of  so  sm^^ll  a  prin- 
cipality as  Meiningen_, — this  functionary^  M.  Oberlander  by  name, 
received  Dr.  Steane  and  his  colleague  very  civilly,  not  at  all  in 
the  Hassenpflug  style.  He  explained  to  them  that  the  decree 
against  the  Baptists  was  based  upon  an  article  in  the  penal  code, 
which  is  common  to  the  Thuringian  states.  He  admitted  that 
the  Baptists  were  good  people,  and  politically  inoffensive.  But 
he  seems  to  have  firmly,  and  with  official  reserve,  though  quietly 
and  courteously,  maintained  the  attitude  of  an  upholder  of  the 
principles  of  intolerance,  as  was  indeed  to  be  expected  from  the 
author  of  the  persecuting  decrees.  It  may  be  proper  to  add 
that  Saxe  Meiningen  contains  probably  about  170,000  to 
180,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  there  maj^  possibly  be  about 
1,000  Bomanists,  and  from  1,500  to  2,000  Jews,  the  rest  being 
all  Lutherans. 

But  the  most  important  and  instructive  instance  among  all 
the  persecuting  states  of  Germany  is  that  of  purely  Lutheran 
Mecklenburg. 

The  following  summary  of  the  principal  recent  cases  of  perse- 
cution in  this  country  is  taken  from  a  memorial  presented  to 
Frederick  William  (IV.)  of  Prussia,  by  a  deputation  from  the 
Paris  Conference  of  1855,  consisting  of  Sir  C.  E.  Eardley,  and 
three  foreign  pastors,  one  Lutheran  and  two  lleformed.  The 
details  of  these  cases  are  painfully  interesting,  but  our  space 
compels  us  to  omit  them.  It  must  be  observed  that  only  recent 
instances  are  here  stated.  These  persecutions  had  been  carried 
on  for  several  years  previously  with  equal  cruelty  and  perti- 
nacity. 

'  In  the  month  of  June,  1855,  M.  Wachs  and  M.  Nornberg  were 
imprisoned  at  Techentin,  near  Ludwigslust,  for  having  distributed 
tracts  and  conversed  on  religious  subjects.  On  the  21st  of  July,  M. 
Nornberg  was  again  arrested  at  Grabow,  when  he  was  sentenced  to  a 
fine,  and  officially  warned  that  another  time,  instead  of  a  fine,  he 
would  he  sithjecfed  to  corporal  cJinstisement  !    M .  Wachs  was  con- 
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demned  to  eight  days'  imprisonment,  and  for  half  the  time  on  bread 
and  water.  The  10th  of  August  of  the  same  year,  M.  Wegener  and 
M.  Behnke  were  condemned  to  a  line  of  ten  thalers  each,  and  M. 
Wegener,  in  addition,  to  six  weeks'  imprisonment,  (half  of  the  time  on 
bread  and  water,)  for  having  administered  the  sacrament.  The  same 
Christian  has  been '  [this  refers  also  to  former  persecutions]  '  impri- 
soned six  times,  and  for  the  payment  of  the  fines  his  goods  have  been 
sold  seven  times,  including  two  cows,  a  pig,  and  a  goat,  the  means  of 
subsistence  for  his  family.' 

M.  Wegener,,  in  fact^  acts  as  pastor  to  this  persecuted  flock, 
and,  since  the  above  summary  was  drawn  up,  he  has  been  again 
imprisoned  twice.  But  the  former  part  of  the  next  paragraph, 
in  continuation  of  the  preceding  quotation,  discloses  a  means  of 
proscription  and  coercion  more  fearful  than  the  worst  of  active 
persecutions.  It  is  well  known  that,  according  to  the  Lutheran 
law,  no  person  can  be  married  who  has  not  received  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord^s  Supper  at  least  once  during  the  previous  year. 
Rationalists,  infidels,  and  gross  profligates  make  no  difficulty  of 
this  test ;  but  a  conscientious  Baptist  cannot  partake  of  the 
Lutheran  mass.  Hence  the  Baptist  can  only  be  married  by  the 
favour  of  the  Lutheran  pastor,  and  the  connivance  of  the  autho- 
rities. The  pastors,  however,  in  Mecklenburg  are  as  little 
disposed  to  favour,  as  the  authorities  are  to  connive.  Hence 
the  Baptists  cannot  be  married  in  Mecklenburg ;  nor  will  the 
authorities  grant  them  passports  to  leave  the  country  for  the 
purpose  of  marrying  and  coming  back  again.  The  sad  result  in 
many  cases  may  easily  be  anticipated.  In  Lutheran  Sweden,  as 
in  Mecklenburg,  among  many  grievances  this  is  the  greatest 
which  the  Dissenters  have  to  suff'er.  There,  in  Sweden,  the 
parents  and  Baptist  preachers  together  have  begun  systematically 
to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony  among  themselves  :  this,  how- 
ever, is  legally  worthless;  all  the  children  are  in  fact  illegiti- 
mate. In  Mecklenburg  the  state  is  too  small,  the  police  are  too 
vigilant  and  powerful,  and  the  Dissenters  are  too  few  in  number, 
for  them  to  commence  this  method.  Dr.  Steane  has  personally 
told  us,  that  in  the  case  about  to  be  mentioned,  the  parties  had 
already  been  betrothed  for  three  years,  and  during  that  time 
had  in  vain  sought  to  be  united  to  each  other. 

*  A  sailor  named  Feindt,  having  been  refused  by  several  clergymen, 
determined  to  come  to  England  with  his  intended  bride,  to  be  married. 
[They  absconded  accordingly  from  Mecklenburg.]  Arrived  at  Ham- 
burg, he  was  arrested  on  board  the  steamer,  and  he  and  his  affianeed 
bride  were  thrown  into  prison,  because  they  had  not  a  passport. 
Being  sent  home  by  the  authorities,  he  applied  for  a  passport,  whicli 
was  refused  him,  as  it  had  been  before. 
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'  The  government  publicly  declared  that  if  the  Baptists  would  not 
submit,  there  remained  no  other  alternative  but  emigration.  Conse- 
quently, in  the  month  of  July,  1855,  the  preacher  Kleppe  left  Ham- 
burg with  twenty-six  members,  and  twenty- three  other  persons,  for 
America ;  but  they  did  not  depart  from  Europe  without  addressing  a 
solemn  protest  against  that  compulsory  exile  to  the  Grand  Duke  and 
to  the  superior  ecclesiastical  authority.' 

For  our  parts,  we  are  disposed  to  wish,  for  tlieir  own  sakes, 
that  the  preacher  Wegener  and  all  his  fellow  Baptists  had  gone 
with  them.  Yet  we  are  so  sensible  of  the  good  these  earnest^ 
praying  men  are  doing,  by  their  strict  adherence  to  scriptural 
authority,  and  their  veneration  for  Sabbath  sanctity,  that  we 
know  not  how  their  leaven  is  to  be  spared  from  the  land. 

Now  let  us  hear  what  the  bland  minister  of  Mecklenburg  had 
to  say  to  the  English  deputation  as  to  the  principles  on  which 
he  acted.  It  must  be  remembered  that  at  the  period  of  this 
interview,  in  the  latter  part  of  1853,  the  later  and  most  aggra- 
vated acts  of  persecution  specifically  referred  to  in  the  foregoing 
extracts  had  not  yet  been  committed.  Severe  fines  and  im- 
prisonments, however,  had  at  this  time  been  inflicted;  and, 
besides,  about  a  thousand  religious  tracts,  eight  Bibles,  and  a 
quantity  of  other  books,  among  which  were  Baxter^ s  Saints' 
Rest,  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress  and  Holy  War,  and  the 
Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Judson,  had  been  seized  and  carried  away."^ 

Mr.  Von  Schroeter  is  the  Mecklenburg  Minister  of  Justice  and 
of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs.  Dr.  Steane  and  Mr.  Brooke  waited 
upon  this  gentleman  at  Schwerin  to  represent  to  him  the  feelings 
of  English  Christians  in  respect  to  the  persecutions  at  Lndwigs- 
lust.  They  carried  letters  of  commendation  from  Lord  Augustus 
Loftus,  charge  d'  affaires  at  Berlin.  By  Mr.  Von  Schroeter  they 
were  received  and  treated  throughout  with  the  utmost  courtesy. 
Like  all  the  other  authorities  of  the  persecuting  courts  whom 
they  had  visited,  this  functionary  spoke  highly  of  the  peaceable 
and  moral  personal  character  of  the  Baptists.  He  said  that  he 
himself  respected  those  of  them  whom  he  knew,  that  he  believed 
that  they  were  generally  sincere  Christians,  and  could  '  cordially 
extend  to  them  the  hand  of  Christian  fellowship,^  as  '  true 
believers.^  He  raised  no  objection  to  the  visit  and  object  of  the 
deputation,  nor  to  their  further  communication  with  the  Grand 
Duke,  but  admitted  that  it  was  '  certainly  a  Christian  obligation 
to  sympathize  with  those  who  suffered  for  conscience^  sake ;  and 
that,  with  their  sentiments,  they  ought  to  use  their  best  endea- 

*  It  is  clear  that  the  Mecklenburg  Inquisition  only  needs  development  to  become  a 
perfect  parallel  to  that  of  Rome.  The  authorities  are  evidently  prepared  to  adopt  a 
Lutheran  Index  Hxpurgatorius. 
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vours  on  behalf  of  those  for  whom  they  pleaded/  Neverthe- 
less, he  fully  and  inexorably  adhered  to  his  determination  of 
utterly  suppressing  the  Baptists^  and  denying  them  anything 
whatever  in  the  way  of  liberty.  The  extracts  which  we  subjoin 
are  most  instructive  and  suggestive.  Whoever  wishes  to  under- 
stand the  principles  of  German  State-Churchism  and  intolerance 
will  carefully  consider  them. 

'  After  inquiring  specifically  the  object  of  our  visit,  which  was 
frankly  declared  to  him,  he  proceeded  to  explain  to  us  at  great  length 
the  ecclesiastical  condition  and  laws  of  Mecklenburg.  Luther anism, 
he  said,  was  the  only  recognised  form  of  religion  in  the  country. 
There  were  a  few  congregations  of  the  Reformed  or  Calvinistic  faith, 
and  two  congregations  of  Roman  Catholics  ;  but  their  existence  formed 
no  exception  to  the  statement  he  had  made,  since  they  were  allowed, 
not  by  law,  but  by  the  special  permission  of  the  Crown  granted  in 
each  particular  case.  Besides  these  there  were  no  other  Churches,  and 
none  would  be  permitted.  The  Baptist  worsliip  consequently  was 
illegal,  and  as  such  was  suppressed.  The  Baptists  had  no  ministers  iu 
Mecklenburg  de  jure,  nor  by  royal  permission,  and  would  be  allowed 
to  have  none,  nor  to  organize  Churches.  The  hardships  they  had 
endured  could  not  be  complained  of,  because  they  were  only  the 
penalty  justly  inflicted  for  the  violation  of  the  law,  which  forbad  the 
holding  of  religious  meetings  and  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments, of  both  which  misdemeanours  they  had  been  guilty.  They 
might  entertain  their  opinions,  hut  they  must  not  profess  them. 
They  might  worship  in  their  families,  hnt  other  persons  might  not 
he  present :  nor  might  they  maJce  proselytes.  The  law  would  not 
molest  a  man  for  heing  a  Baptist,  or  a  Methodist,  or  of  any  other 
religious  way  that  he  pleased ;  for  the  law  gave  universal  liberty  of 
conscience,  so  that  all  men  were  free  to  emhrace  what  sentiments 
they  chose,  only  they  must  keep  them  to  themselves.  A  man  might 
be  baptized  and  the  law  would  not  punish  him,  but  the  man  who 
baptized  him  would  be  punished.  The  Government  must  protect  the 
Lutheran  Church,  and  guard  its  subjects  against  the  intrusion  of  any 
other  faith  ;  hence  it  was  its  duty  to  suppress  all  missionary  efforts  on 
the  part  of  other  religionists,  and  it  would  continue  rigorously  to 

prohibit  their  attempts  to  propagate  their  views  We  ventured  in 

conclusion  to  remark,  that  we  could  see  no  difference  in  this  respect 
between  Mecklenburg  and  Tuscany.    In  the  latter  country,  they  im- 
prisoned the  Madiai  for  acting  on  their  convictions  ;  in  the  former, 
they  imprisoned  the  Baptists  for  the  same  offence.    If  Popery  was 
exclusively  the  religion  of  the  one,  Lutheranism  was  as  exclusively 
and  jealously  the  religion  of  the  other.    Instead  of  conceiving  offence 
at  the  comparison,  as  we  feared  he  might,  Mr.  Von  Schroeter  acknow- 
ledged its  truth,  only  adding  that  in  Tuscany  they  carried  matters  a 
little  further;  for  there  they  endeavoured,  however  impossible  it  might 
be,  to  extinguish  liberty  of  thought. ..... 

'  We  then  referred  to  the  refusal  of  the  marriage  rite  to  Baptists, 
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and  inquired  if  he  was  cognizant  of  the  fact.  He  answered  that  he 
was  ;  that  he  knew  tliere  were  many  cases  of  the  kind,  and  that  it  was 
the  unavoidable,  and  he  thought  the  proper,  consequence  of  their 
leaving  the  Lutheran  Church  ;  for  it  was  unreasonable  to  expect  that, 
having  left  it,  they  should  still  be  permitted  to  enjoy  its  privileges. 
We  remarked  that  we  regarded  it  rather  from  a  social  point  of  view, 
under  which  aspect  it  constituted  a  most  serious  grievance,  and  might 
lead  to  greater  evils  ;  and  that  we  ho])ed  a  remedy  would  be  found, 
either  by  allowing  Baptists  and  other  Dissenters,  if  there  were  any,  to 
be  married  by  their  own  ministers,  or  by  making  marriage  a  civil 
rite,  to  be  performed  by  a  civil  functionary.  And  this  latter  alter- 
native we  sustained  by  saying,  that  however  desirable  it  might  be  to 
have  the  marriage  contract  associated  with  religious  observances,  yet 
Protestants  had  never,  like  the  Romanists,  advanced  it  into  a  sacra- 
ment, or  even  regarded  it  as  in  itself  a  part  of  religion  ;  and  that  this 
was  now  the  law  in  England,  where  formerly,  as  in  Mecklenburg,  none 
but  the  established  clergy  could  perform  the  rite. 

'  To  this  he  replied,  first,  that  it  could  never  be  conceded  to  the 
Baptists  to  be  married  by  their  own  ministers,  for  the  law  did  not 
admit  that  they  had  any  ministers  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  totally 
proscribed-  And  secondly,  that,  though  marriage  certainly  was  not  a 
sacrament,  it  was  a  religious  rite,  and  its  performance  pertained  to  the 
Church,  and  so  it  was  regarded  by  Luther  and  all  Lutherans.  As  to 
the  example  of  England,  he  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  it  followed 
in  Germany,  and  he  thought  that  with  us  the  consequences  would  be 
dreadful. 

'  We  remarked  that  if  these  were  the  opinions  of  German  statesmen 
and  governments,  we  feared  the  case  of  the  Baptists  was  hopeless. 
He  said  it  was  so,  and  repeated,  "  Nothing  is  left  for  them  but  to 
emigrate."  

'  To  this  account  of  our  conversation  with  Mr.  Von  Schroeter  we 
subjoin  only  one  remark.  We  left  his  presence  filled  with  astonish- 
ment that  sentiments  so  intensely  intolerant  could  find  an  advocate  in 
one  whose  heart  was  obviously  under  better  influences,  and  whose 
whole  manner,  so  courteous,  cordial,  and  Christian,  impressed  us  with 
sentiments  of  sincere  respect,  and  left  upon  our  minds  the  gratifying 
conviction  that  he  knew  and  felt  the  power  of  the  truth.' 

The  distinction  which  Mr.  Von  Schroeter  draws  between  the 
Popish  and  the  Lutheran  persecutions  is  almost  too  fine  to  be 
appreciated,  and  is  certainly  not  one  of  principle.  If  the 
Lutherans  really  did  not  attempt  to  '  extinguish  liberty  of 
thought/  the  reason  apparently  would  be  that  they  had  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  such  a  thing  is  not  possible  to  be  done. 
But  at  least  they  are  disposed  to  do  what  is  in  their  power 
towards  this  end.  Men  and  women  are  questioned  as  to  their 
private  meetings  for  devotion ;  the  police  are  perpetually  on  the 
watch ;  the  presence  of  a  third  person,  not  of  the  family,  how- 
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ever  near  and  intimate  a  friend,  when  prayer  is  offered  to  God, 
a  hymn  sung,  or  the  Bible  read,  is  a  violation  of  the  law ;  a 
person  may  be  a  Baptist  in  heart,  but  he  must  not  possess  a 
Baptist  religious  biography,  or  book  or  tract  of  doctrine  or  of 
devotion,  or  even  a  Baptist  Bible ;  in  other  words,  he  may  be 
Baptist  at  heart  and  in  conscience,  but  he  may  not  by  any 
means  sustain  his  knowledge  of  Divine  truth,  or  his  feelings  of 
piety,  in  the  only  manner  fully  accordant  with  his  own  con- 
victions ;  parents,  though  possessing  this  Lutheran  '  liberty  of 
conscience,'  are  utterly  precluded  from  bringing  up  their 
children  in  their  own  faith,  except  orally  and  through  their  own 
unaided  recollections  of  what  they  may  at  one  time  have  heard 
or  read.  This  is  what  Mr.  Von  Schroeter  calls  granting  '  uni- 
versal liberty  of  conscience.'  The  State  grants  only  what  it 
cannot  take  away  or  touch  ;  it  withholds  all  that  it  can.  As  if 
the  same  conscience  which  told  men  to  believe,  as  Baptists,  did 
not  equally  require  them  to  impart  what  they  believe  to  be 
saving  truth  to  others,  especially  their  family,  friends,  and 
neighbours.  A  Christian  who  believes  in  faith  and  conscience  and 
personal  salvation,  cannot  honestly  or  rationally  pretend  that 
such  principles  as  these  are  compatible  with  liberty  of  con- 
science.' Persecution,  confessing  itself  impotent  to  break  into 
the  penetralia  of  a  man's  own  conscience  and  innermost  con- 
victions, in  mere  despair  retires  from  that  citadel,  and  then  calls 
this  a  concession  of  '  liberty  of  conscience.' 

On  this  point  there  is  no  real  distinction  between  the 
Lutheran  and  the  Popish  doctrines  of  persecution.  Nor,  indeed, 
is  there  any  essential  distinction  whatever  between  the  two.  It 
is  true  that  the  rule  of  the  Lutherans  is  that  Dissenters  must 
'  emigrate.'  In  other  words,  banishment  is  their  extreme  pun- 
ishment. Whereas  submission  is  enforced  by  the  Papal  power 
under  pain,  ultimately,  and  if  minor  punishments  should  prove 
unavailing,  of  perpetual  imprisonment  or  death.  But  this  is 
only  an  accidental,  not  an  essential  distinction.  It  does  not 
arise,  let  it  be  noted,  from  the  Lutheran  power  being  more 
merciful  or  more  scrupulous.  It  merely  arises  from  the  fact 
that  each  state  can,  of  c6urse,  only  claim  jurisdiction  within  its 
own  borders.  From  the  nature  of  things,  the  Papacy  must 
claim  universal  dominion.  The  Pope  assumes  to  be  head  of  the 
universal  Christian  Church,  and  spiritual  ruler  over  all  the  terri- 
tories of  Christendom.  Mecklenburg's  Lutheran  Grand  Duke, 
as  summus  episcopus,  can  only  claim  dominion  over  the  con- 
sciences of  half  a  million  of  his  own  subjects  within  his'  own 
narrow  territory ;  but  the  Pope  must  claim  dominion  over  the 
consciences  of  all  men  throughout  the  world.    The  former 
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banishes  from  his  territory ;  tlie  Pope  can  only  banish  from  Ms 
by  the  infliction  of  death,  or  by  perpetual  imprisonment.  Exile 
from  Mecklenburg  is  civil  and  political  death,  so  far  as  that 
principality  is  concerned  ;  and  when  the  Dissenter  has  passed 
into  another  territory,  he  is  beyond  the  authority  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  Grand  Duke.  But  no  heretic  can  be  so  banished 
.as  to  be  beyond  the  (supposed)  authority  and  responsibility  of 
him  who  claims  to  be  Christ^s  vicegerent  over  all  souls  here  on 
earth.  Were  the  ruler  of  Mecklenburg  to  become  the  master  of 
Europe,  or  were  Germany  and  the  German  Lutheran  system  co- 
extensive with  Europe,  then  every  Dissenter  would  be  subject  to 
banishment  from  the  Continent.  Were  his  dominion,  like  the 
Pope^s  spiritual  diocese,  to  embrace  the  world,  the  Lutheran 
autocrat  would  find  himself  obliged  to  resort  to  the  ultima  ratio 
of  Rome,  in  dealing  with  dissidents.  We  see,  therefore,  no 
essential  or  material  distinction  between  Lutheran  and  Popish 
intolerance.  Let  it  be  known  that  the  one  is  as  hardy  and  as 
unscrupulous  as  the  other,  and  that  v/hatever  differences  may 
appear  in  favour  of  the  Lutherans,  are  merely  accidental  and 
circumstantial ;  that  they  are  either  owing  to  territorial  limita- 
tions, or  to  a  certain  mental  intelligence  which  has  learnt  to 
recognise  the  strength  of  that  barrier  surrounding  the  inner 
man,  which  even  the  Inquisition  cannot  enter,  and  also  has  dis- 
covered that  the  secret  convictions  of  the  conscience  may  them- 
selves be  disregarded,  as  certain  to  languish  and  to  be  without 
effect,  if  the  '  Dissenter '  or  '  heretic  ^  can  be  prevented  from 
uttering  them  to  his  neighbour,  and  precluded  from  nurturing 
them  by  intercourse  with  books  or  men.  W^e  make  these 
remarks,  because  we  have  observed  that  it  is  usually  conceded 
by  those  who  condemn  the  Lutheran  intolerance,  that  after  all  , 
it  is  by  no  means  parallel  with  that  of  Home.  We  believe  it  to  %_,r^,,-$y^<^  * 
be  precisely  the  same  thing. 

Let  us  further  remark,  that  Lutheran  intolerance  is  a  thing 
utterly  incongruous  and  inexcusable.  The  very  fact  of  Luther- 
anism,  and  the  whole  history  of  Luther,  are  in  irreconcilable 
contrariety  to  the  persecuting  atvitude  and  authority  which 
Lutheranism  has  assumed.  But,  more  than  this,  the  concession 
of  equal  rights  to  the  three  Churches  renders  the  persecution  of 
Dissenters,  merely  as  such,  a  thing  altogether  inconsistent  and 
indefensible.  The  theory  of  Borne  is,  at  least,  consistent  and 
perfect  within  itself,  however  irreconcilable  with  the  spirit  and 
teaching  of  Scripture,  the  lessons  of  history,  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  humanity.  But  Lutheran  persecution,  while  equally 
irreconcilable  with  these  things,  is  at  the  same  time  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  Church  facts  in  which  Lutheranism  has  volun- 
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tarily  acquiesced,  and  with  the  Church  rights  which  it  has 
guaranteed.  In  Germany  there  are  as  many  Popes  as  there  are 
states ;  with  the  anomaly  that  the  same  man,  in  each  state, 
frequently  acts  as  Pope,  in  connexion  with  two  different  and 
opposed  Churches,  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed,  and  abdi- 
cates his  popedom  and  infallibility  in  regard  to  the  third,  that 
over  which  the  original  Pope  of  Rome  is  ruler. 

On  what  ground  does  the  Lutheran  prince  claim  to  act  with 
autocratic  authority  as  summus  episcopus  over  either  the 
Lutheran  or  Reformed  Church,  or  over  both  at  the  same  time? 
How  can  the  very  same  men  who  deny  to  a  schoolmaster  the 
right  to  pray  with  his  pupils,  unless  he  has  been  ordained  to  the 
priestly  office,  and  who  affirm  that  the  gifts  and  graces  proper  to 
the  discharge  of  the  sacred  office  are  conferred,  and  can  only  l)e 
conferred,  by  the  imposition  of  priestly  hands,  yet  maintain  the 
right  of  the  secular  prince,  merely  in  virtue  of  his  political  posi- 
tion and  authority,  to  guide  and  control  all  the  councils  of  the 
clergy,  and  to  arrange  and  revise  all  the  offices  of  worship  ?  Or 
are  we  to  believe  that  the  kingly  or  princely  office  in  modern 
times  carries  along  with  it,  by  Divine  ordinance,  the  highest 
priestly  dignity  and  authority,  and  that,  in  this  sense,  every 
secular  prince  is  the  ^  Lord's  anointed  ? '  The  Lutheran  High- 
Church  men  of  the  Stahl  and  Hengstenberg  school  have,  as  we 
understand,  been  driven  to  adopt  some  such  theory  as  this  last, 
which  is  called  by  Biinsen  and  others  the  doctrine  of  a  Casaro- 
Papacy.  We  need  not  say  that  that  is  the  theory  by  which  the 
twofold  authority  of  the  sacred  Russian  Czar  is  sustained.  In 
his  case,  one  is  shocked  at  its  impiety,  and  almost  awed  at  the 
thought  of  the  power  with  which  it  invests  the  Russian  autocrat. 
In  the  case  of  the  Lutheran  princes,  the  theory  is  equally 
impious,  but  at  the  same  time  it  becomes  ridiculous  and 
contemptible. 

Once  more,  letus  ask  on  what  ground  the  Lutheran  Csesar- Popes 
are  to  justify  their  protection  of  the  three  recognised  State- 
Churches,  the  Lutheran,  the  Reformed,  and  the  (so  called)  Catho- 
lic ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  justify  their  intolerant  exclusion  of 
all  other  Churches  ?  It  is  clear  that  they  cannot  proceed  on  the 
assumption  that  one  only  of  these  is  the  right ;  or,  if  they  do, 
they  must  confess  that  they  not  only  protect,  but  tolerate,  two 
Churches  already  whose  doctrines  are  erroneous.  And  then, — 
if  they  are  at  liberty  to  tolerate  two  that  are  in  error,  why  is  not 
another  to  be  tolerated  ?  Why  may  no  Anglican,  Episcopalian, 
or  Congregational,  or  Wesleyan,  or  Baptist  Church  obtain 
toleration  or  protection  ?  Why  are  the  Governments  to  be  irre  - 
vocably  and  for  ever  shut  up  to  these  three,  and  no  others 
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whatever  ?  Pressed  by  the  force  of  these  considerations^  it  is 
well  known  that  Stahl  has  lately  broached  a  theory,  which 
endeavours  to  show  that  all  three  of  the  recognised  Churches  are 
right ;  that  they  have  but  each  of  them  fastened  with  special 
emphasis  on  particular  ideas,  and  developed  them  more  fully 
than  the  other  two,  and  more  fully  also  than  they  have  them- 
selves developed  other  parts  of  Church  doctrine  or  practice ;  and 
that  there  is  a  higher  unity,  towards  which  all  three  Churches 
tend,  and  in  which  ultimately  they  are  to  blend  and  unite. 
The  mission  of  German  Christianity  is,  in  StahFs  opinion,  to 
discern  that  high  ideal  unity,  and  to  lead  the  way  to  its  consum- 
mation. There  is,  therefore,  a  higher  catholic  and  visible  unity 
than  that  to  which  Rome  pretends,  discerned  by  the  spirit  of 
Stahl,  which  is  to  include  Lutheranism,  the  Reformed,  and 
Popery,  in  some  future  grand  organic  body.  Of  this  grander 
popedom,  already  dimly  perceived  in  outline  by  gifted 
Lutheran  seers,  but  as  yet  only  in  embryo,  we  may,  perhaps, 
call  Stahl  the  pope,  in  foreshadowing  type.  If  it  ever  should  be 
realized,  the  future  heads  of  this  vast  and  vague  unity  will 
assuredly  look  back  to  Stahl  as,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  father  of 
their  spirits,  and  the  prophet  of  their  reign. 

It  is  really  not  worth  while  to  inquire  how  much  of  truth 
distorted  there  may  be  in  this  vision  of  Stahl's.  Let  us  only 
remind  him  that  Germany  is  but  a  small  part  of  Christendom, 
and  that  if  anything  like  that  of  which  he  attempts  to  draw  an 
outline  should  be  realized,  its  area  must  include  within  its 
sweep  such  empires  as  Russia,  and,  above  all,  such  countries  as 
those  of  Britain  and  America;  moreover,  that  there  may  be 
other  tendencies  besides  those  distinctly  represented  by  the 
three  German  Churches,  which  would  need  to  be  embodied  in 
the  great  universal  Church  of  the  future;  such  tendencies,  for 
example,  as  are  characteristic  of  Congregationalism  and  of  Meth- 
odism ;  and,  still  further,  that  there  was  a  time  when  neither 
Lutheranism  nor  Calvinism  could  put  in  any  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered as  other  than  Dissenting  sects,  and  mere  embryo 
'  Churches,'  in  presence  of  the  Established  '  Catholic  Church.' 
His  theory,  then,  intended  as  a  justification  of  the  policy  which 
recognises  these  three  Chm^hes,  and  them  only,  breaks  down  at 
I  every  point.  On  his  own  principles,  and  especially  when  the 
history  of  the  German  Churches  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  is  made  to  reflect  light  upon  them,  other 
Churches,  representative,  for  aught  he  can  know  beforehand,  of 
other  and  higher  and  more  salutary  tendencies  than  any  which 
have  as  yet  been  distinctive  of  the  three  German  Churches,  may 
have  a  good  right  to  put  in  their  claim,  not  only  for  toleration. 
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but  for  protection.  We 'should  surely  be  justified,  however^  if  it 
were  worth  our  while,  in  taking  another  and  a  far  stronger  tone 
when  arguing  with  a  Lutheran  in  referenee  to  Popery.  We 
utterly  deny  that  Popery,  as  such,  represents  any  true  or  living 
principle.  It  is  a  corrupt  world- Church,  worse  even  than  the 
Lutheran.  It  needs  to  be  checked  and  watched  on  every  side, 
to  counteract  its  constitutional  evil  habits  and  tendencies,  and  to 
prevent  it  from  being  a  spiritual  pestilence  and  curse. 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  persecutions  to  which  we  have 
referred  have  been  directed  against  the  Baptists.  The  question 
involved,  however,  as  our  readers  will  have  seen,  is  one  which 
impartially  concerns  all  ^Dissenters.'  The  proceedings  against 
this  denomination  are  not  founded  on  their  peculiar  doctrines, 
but  are  based  upon  general  grounds.  They  are  prosecuted  and 
persecuted  as  Dissenters.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  inquii  e 
how  it  is  that,  after  a  long  reign  of  State-Churchism  and  Popish 
or  semi- Popish  ritualism,  the  doctrines  of  the  Baptists  seera  to 
spring  up  almost  indigenously  among  the  people  at  the  earliest 
period  of  religious  awakening  among  them.  But  we  have  not 
space  to  enter  on  this  question.  As  a  fact,  it  cannot  escape 
observation  that  this  is  the  form  ordinarily  assumed  by  the  first 
strong  reaction  from  Popish  superstition  and  dogmatism.  It  is 
not  much  more  than  thirty  years  since  Baptist  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline took  root  in  Plamburg  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev. 
J.  G.  Oncken.  At  that  time,  in  its  English  form,  anti-p^edobaptism 
was  unknown  in  Germany.  It  has  fought  and  suflered  hard  to 
obtain  and  maintain  a  footing.  Only  very  lately  has  Mr.  Oncken 
succeeded  in  gaining  from  the  Senate  of  Hamburg  a  recognition 
of  his  Church.  He  has,  however,  at  length  obtained  it,  and  is 
greatly  respected  in  that  large  and  spiritually  destitute  city. 
Within  the  period  we  have  named  more  than  seventy  churches 
have  sprung  up  in  Germany  and  Scandinavia.  It  is  this  success, 
mainly,  which  has  provoked  during  the  past  ten  years  so  much 
persecution.  In  Norway  there  is  now  complete  religious 
liberty  for  Dissenters,  and  also,  we  believe,  in  Denmai'k. 
But  in  Sweden,  as  well  as  in  most  parts  of  Germany,  the  efforts 
of  the  denomination  are  met  by  the  most  unrelenting  perse- 
cution. 

The  chief  strength  of  the  Baptist  movement  consists  in  their 
strict  adherence  to  Scripture  teaching  and  authority,  as  they 
understand  it,  and  in  the  provision  which  is  made  in  their  meet- 
ings for  satisfying  the  craving  of  all  earnest  Christians  after 
social  religious  intercourse  and  real  spiritual  communion.„>  They 
found  on  the  rock  of  Scripture,  and  thus  provide  a  stronghold 
for  Christian  faith ;  the  Lutherans  stand  upon  ritualism  and  tra- 
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ditioii.  Tliey  insist  upon  personal  religion  and  conscious  con- 
version ;  the  State  Churches  teach  sacramental  salvation,  and 
proceed  upon  the  basis  of  a  merely  national  Christianity.  They 
provide  a  field  for  lay  agency,  develope  congregational  conscious- 
ness and  responsibility,  recognise  the  gifts  and  use  the  aid  of 
private  Christians  in  the  mutual  and  common  edification  of  the 
Church  ;  Lutheranism  proscribes  lay  agency,  and  ignores  con- 
gregational action  and  responsibility.  Nor  have  even  the 
^  Reformed  ^  Churches  made  any  due  provision  for  the  exercise 
and  training  of  individual  piety  and  gifts,  although  they  have 
to  a  considerable  extent  recognised  the  rights  and  functions  of 
the  congregation  collectively.  Moreover,  so  far  as  regards  the 
congregation,  it  must  be  remembered  that  even  the  '  lieformed ' 
Churches  proceed,  in  common  with  all  State  Churches,  (we  do  not 
mean  Churches  aided,  but  Churches  controlled  by,  and  identified 
with,  the  State,)  on  the  assumption  that  every  baptized  and  con- 
firmed adult  in  the  community  is,  unless  legally  excommunicated, 
a  member  of  the  congregation.  A  State  Church  cannot  possess 
a  true  spiritual  discipline,  or  consist,  even  professedly,  of  truly 
converted  and  sanctified  men,  united  in  a  common  bond  of  faith 
and  love.  Whereas  the  Baptist  Churches  profess  to  be  con- 
stituted only  of  spiritual  believers,  and  to  be  cemented  and 
guarded  by  an  efiicient  congregational  discipline.  Hence  the 
power  which  they  have  had  to  attract  from  the  State  Clmrches 
many  of  the  most  earnest  and  devotional  spirits  belonging  to 
them.  But  the  charge  made  against  the  Baptists  of  proselytism, 
in  the  odious  sense  which  we  attach  to  that  word  in  this  country, 
is  not,  to  any  considerable  extent,  established.  They  do  not 
seek  to  detach  earnest  and  spiritual  men  from  the  State  Churches, 
but  only  to  convert  sinners  from  the  error  of  their  way.  Most 
distinctly  and  emphatically  did  their  leading  ministers  at  the 
Berlin  Conference  deny  the  accusation  of  proselytism,  in  the 
sense  we  have  indicated.  At  the  same  time  they  maintained, 
frankly  and  nobly,  their  right  to  bring  unconverted  men  to 
Christ  and  salvation,  even  though  they  might  have  been  baptized 
and  confirmed.  Dr.  Krummacher  has  given  currency  to  this 
outcry  about  '  proselytism.^  But  let  it  be  remembered  that,  in 
the  German  sense,  it  is  proselytism  to  detach  any  man  from 
outward  and  nominal  connexion  with  the  Church  to  which 
hereditarily  he  belongs,  even  though  he  should  never  enter  the 
church  doors,  or  the  minister  should  be  a  Rationalist  or  concealed 
Papist.  Let  us  note,  in  passing,  that  another  of  the  accusations 
sometimes  brought  against  the  Baptists  is  the  strictness  with 
which  they  enforce  the  observance  of  the  Lord^s  day. 

At  the  same  time  we  do  not  suppose  that  these  zealous  men 
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have  no  faults.  They  are  not,  as  we  are  fully  convinced,  anti- 
nomians ;  but  in  our  judgment  it  is  a  matter  of  great  regret 
that  they  are  decided  Calvinists,  and  strict  communionists.  A 
well  known  and  highly  respected  Christian  gentleman,  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  connected  with  the  Evangelical 
Alliance,  was  in  Berlin  some  months  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Evangelical  Conference.  He  attended  Divine  service  at  the 
Baptist  Church,  of  which  the  Rev.  G.  Lehmann  is  minister, 
and  partook  of  the  Lord^s  Supper  with  himself  and  the  members 
of  his  Church.  For  having  permitted  this  breach  of  rigid  Bap- 
tist exclusiveness,  Mr.  Lehmann  was  called  to  account  at  a 
meeting  of  his  brethren,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  condemna- 
tory of  conduct  so  latitudinarian.  Some  months  later,  at  Berlin, 
this  gentleman  presided  at  a  meeting  ot  Christians  of  different 
denominations,  before  which  Baptists  were  stating  their  wrongs. 
He  made  no  allusion  to  his  own  experience.  Exclusiveness 
such  as  this  must  be  justl}^  displeasing  to  the  true  Christians  of 
Germany,  and  cannot  but  tend  to  aggravate  the  prejudice  with 
which  the  Baptists  are  regarded. 

On  the  whole,  notwithstanding  such  facts  as  have  passed  under 
our  review,  we  feel  persuaded  that  the  day  of  religious  liberty, 
both  for  Germany  and  for  Sweden,  cannot  be  long  delayed.  It 
is  but  a  few  years  since  our  own  ^ Test  and  Corporation  Acts' 
were  done  away.  It  seems  incredible,  when  we  think  of  it,  that 
they  could  have  endured  so  long.  Germany  must  follow  the 
example  of  Britain.  First_,  religious  liberty,  and  then  constitu- 
tional liberty,  must  come.  There  is  no  other  law  of  progress 
for  the  world  than  this.  It  needs  no  power  of  prophecy  to  fore- 
tell that,  unless  these  things  be  presently  conceded,  the  volcano 
which  broke  out  in  such  fiery  eruption  and  overflow  ten  years 
ago,  must  break  out  anew  in  still  more  destructive  force  and  fury  . 
We  would  rather  hope  that,  in  one  grand  epoch  of  safe  but  pro- 
gressive reform,  Germany  may  accomplish,  during  the  space  of 
the  next  twenty  years,  w^hat  Britain  slowly  consummated  in  the 
century  and  a  half  from  1688  to  18;38.  The  pulse  of  the  world 
beats  more  rapidly  now  than  it  did.  We  live  a  century  in  a 
decennium. 
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By  the  Author  of  '  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe/    Third  Edition. 
London  :  J.  W.  Parker.  1857. 

4.  Dijnevor  Terrace :  or,  The  Clue  of  Life.  By  the  Author  of 
'The  lieir  of  Redclyfie.'  Second  Edition.  London:  J.  W. 
Parker.  1858. 

5.  The  Lances  of  Lynwood.  By  the  Author  of  '  The  Heir  of 
BedclyfTe.'    Second  Edition.    London  :  J.  W.  Parker.  1856. 

6.  The  two  Guardians :   or,  Home  in   this  World.     By  the 
Author  of  '  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe.'   Third  Edition.   London  :  ^ 
Masters.  1855. 

7.  The  Castle  Builders :  or,  The  deferred  Confirmation. 
Second  Edition.    London:    Mozleys.  1855. 

8.  Kings  cf  England.  A  History  for  the  Young.  By  the 
Author  of  '  The  Heir  of  Bedclyffe.'  Fifth  Edition.  London : 
Mozleys  and  Masters.  1857. 

9.  Landmarks  of  History. — Middle  Ages,  from  the  Reig^i  of 
Charlemagne  to  that  of  Charles  V.  By  the  Author  of  '  The 
Kings  of  England/  &c.    Second  Edition.    London.  1855. 

What  is  the  legitimate  use  of  novels?  or  have  they  any  legiti- 
mate use  at  all?  Should  we  regard  them  as  injurious,  or  the 
reverse,  according  to  the  principles  which  they  inculcate,  and  the 
amount  of  time  expended  on  their  perusal  ?  or  is  their  very  exist- 
ence an  abuse,  to  which  we  only  hesitate  to  apply  a  harsher 
name,  because  habit  has  rendered  the  toleration  of  them  inve- 
terate, aud  our  folly  makes  them  appear  amusing?  Is  all  fiction 
to  be  condemned  per  se,  and  without  any  reference  to  the  mode 
or  the  purpose  of  its  application  ?  or  may  these  two  circumstances 
of  treatment  convert  it  from  a  dangerous  to  a  useful  weapon? 
These  are  questions  which  are  discussed  among  serious  persons 
who  have  arrived  at  either  conclusion,  with  the  same  firmness  of 
inward  conviction  ;  whilst  others,  who  are  unwilling  to  condemn 
all  novels  unreservedly  on  principle,  yet  consider  the  influence 
of  a  large  majority  to  be  such  as  to  require  the  banishment  of 
the  remainder. 

Arguments  are  not  wanting  which  may  be  urged  in  support 
of  each  of  these  opinions.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  pleaded  that 
to  condemn  peremptorily  all  books  of  fiction  would  involve  as 
its  legitimate  result  the  neglect  of  all  works  of  whatever  kind 
which  are  not  simple  statements  of  fact ;  that  it  would  shut  us 
out  from  all  that  the  human  imagination  has  ever  conceived ; 
that  it  would  deprive  us  of  a  world  of  beauty  to  which  we  now 
have  access  in  the  pages  of  poetry  and  romance ;  that  Milton 
and  Cowpcr,  Shakspeare  and  Scott,  must  be  equally  excluded 
with  the  authors  oi  novels,  strictly  so  called ;  in  other  words, 
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that  we  must  denounce  in  great  measure  the  bright  heritage  of 
literature,,  to  which,  as  children  of  the  world^s  later  days,  we 
have  succeeded.  To  this  it  is  replied,  that  our  chief  concern  is 
with  the  realities  of  the  present  and  the  future ;  that  for  our  direc- 
tion in  these  we  need  not  works  of  imagination,  but  the  guidance 
of  revelation,  and  the  actual  experience  of  the  past ;  and  that 
the  tendency  of  fiction  is  to  impress  upon  minds  the  most  impres- 
sible a  false  view  of  life,  to  lead  the  young  to  dwell  upon  passions 
which  are  just  being  developed,  and  thus  to  foster  a  sickly  senti- 
mentalism,  if  even  worse  consequences  do  not  ensue.  We  cannot 
pursue  the  controversy  further;  but  before  proceeding  to  discuss 
the  volumes  before  us,  we  will  present  one  or  two  points  for 
consideration. 

,  .First,  then, — and  this  is  our  reason  for  devoting  so  much  space 
to  the  treatment  of  this  subject, — with  whatever  feelings  we  may 
regard  novels,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  immense  influence 
for  good  or  evil.  Perhaps  no  other  engine  of  equal  power  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  minds  of  most  of  us  at  a  very  critical 
period  of  our  education.  Who  is  ignorant  that,  just  at  the  time 
when  the  character  is  being  most  efl'cctualiy  formed, — at  that 
interval  which  generally  occurs  between  the  dependence  of  child- 
hood and  becoming  actually  responsible  as  our  own  masters, — 
novels  form  a  large  part  of  the  food  by  which  the  intellectual 
wants  of  the  age  are  supplied  ?  We  believe  that  there  are  very 
few  instances  in  which,  under  some  shape  or  other,  they  do  not 
find  admission  to  the  heart  of  a  family.  And  where  daily  occu- 
pations are  so  laborious  as  to  render  the  task  of  reading  books 
demanding  much  thought  and  attention,  after  business  hours,  an 
impossibility ;  where  the  mind  and  body  equally  are  too  fatigued 
to  pursue  or  retain  the  thread  of  a  subject  save  under  the  stimu- 
lant of  an  exciting  narrative ;  or  where  the  habit  of  mind  is  too 
indolent  to  find  pleasure  in  any  save  light  and  trifling  reading ; 
in  all  these  cases — and  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  what  a  large 
number  of  persons  they  include — the  only  education  derived  from 
books  is  obtained  through  the  medium  of  novels. 

Secondly,  it  may  be  well  to  trace  the  causes  of  this  influence, 
and  to  learn  why  this  peculiar  form  of  fiction  has  so  great  a 
power  over  us  at  a  certain  age.  We  think  it  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  complex  character,  partly  imagined  and  parti}-  real, 
which  most  novels  assume.  Of  all  the  forces  brought  to  bear 
upon  our  minds,  perhaps  the  most  powerful  are  those  which 
work  on  the  imagination.  This  influence  is  never  entirely  sub- 
dued, but  is  modified  at  different  periods  of  life.  In  early  child- 
hood the  fancy  has  the  most  unfettered  play,  and  we  are  delighted 
with  stories  that  jippeal  to  it,  and  set  it  to  work,  without  any 
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regard  to  tlie  probability  or  possibility  of  tlie  circumstances  that 
are  introduced.  As  we  advance^  however,  in  age,  we  become 
acquainted  by  actual  experience  with  the  bounds  within  which 
the  probable  must  lie,  and  are  no  longer  content  with  representa- 
tions of  life  in  which  these  limits  are  palpably  overstepped.  At 
this  period  the  novel  steps  in ;  it  appeals  to  and  gratifies  our 
imagination  by  the  fictitious  form  in  which  it  is  cast,  whilst  the 
art  which  imparts  to  it  a  semblance  of  truthfulness  satisfies  our 
longing  after  reality.  We  beg  the  reader  to  remember  that  we 
are  speaking  of  the  mind  at  a  certain  age,  and  under  average 
circumstances,  when  the  inexperience  of  the  young  longs  after 
an  acquaintance  with  the  world  of  which  it  is  ignorant,  but 
which  it  would  not  care  to  know  in  its  true  colours.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  veritable  account  of  all  a  man^s  thoughts,  words, 
and  actions  would  form  the  most  interesting  biography  ever 
composed  :  it  would  do  so  to  the  true  student  of  human  nature, 
but  not  to  the  class  of  young  persons  of  whom  w^e  are  speaking. 
The  latter  require  a  certain  amount  of  artistic  treatment  to  make 
a  biography  tolerable.  Like  those  persons  who  have  become 
accustomed  to  pictures  in  which  the  minor  details  are  falsified, 
in  order  that  the  central  features  may  stand  out  in  bolder  relief, 
and  who  cannot  comprehend  or  admire  the  unqualified  truthful- 
ness of  the  pre-Kaphaelite  school ;  so  these  readers  would  be  soon 
disgusted  if  the  little  incidents  of  daily  life  were  not  greatly 
curtailed,  that  the  hero  may  stand  out  in  heroic  stature.  But 
with  all  this  an  idea  of  truth  must  be  combined,  or  the  effect  will 
be  destroyed.  It  is  only  whilst  in  its  perusal  we  forget  that  is 
a  fiction,  that  any  real  influence  is  exerted  upon  our  minds. 

Taking,  then,  these  two  points  as  admitted,  that  novels  do 
exercise  an  immense  influence,  and  that  this  influence  is  based 
upon  their  mixed  character  of  fact  and  fiction,  it  will  be  seen  how- 
great  a  responsibility  rests  upon  those  authors  who  employ  them 
as  means  of  education,  to  see  that  their  power  is  judiciously 
wielded.  In  estimating  their  writings,  therefore,  we  shall  leave 
the  question  with  wdiich  our  paper  commenced,  and,  taking  them 
as  existing  forces,  endeavour  to  discover  their  direction.  For 
the  mere  employment  of  fiction  does  not  imply  the  production 
of  an  untrue  impression  on  the  mind ;  and  the  true  ground  of 
objection  to  most  novels  is  not  that  they  are  fictions,  but  that, 
standing  in  a  peculiar  category,  and  professing  to  present  society 
and  human  passions  as  they  really  exist,  they  do  constantly 
mi^-represent  them  and  make  them  appear  under  false  colours. 
In  fact,  by  the  same  standard  all  works  of  imagination  may  be 
tried.  No  sane  person  would  believe  that  Parad'we  Lost  was 
intended  to  describe  accurately  the  scenes  which  it  pourtrays ; 
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but  many  a  young  heart  might  be  led  to  believe  that  the  world 
was  as  morbidly  melancholy  as  it  is  painted  by  the  hand  of 

/  Byron ;    yet  the  works  of  the  latter  probably  contain  more 
accurate  descriptions  of  persons  and  places.    A  Avise  man  will 

Y  judge  accordingly^  and  will  allow  his  child  to  read  Milton,  whilst 
he  withhohls  the  Childe  Harold  or  the  Giaour. 

We  are,  it  must  be  remembered,  far  from  admitting  that  the 
novel  is  a  desirable  vehicle  for  education.  We  are  fully  con- 
vinced that  immense  damage  is  done  to  many  young  people  by 
the  indiscriminate  reading  of  the  trashy  fictions  that  form  the 
staple  of  but  too  many  circulating  libraries.  False  in  sentiment, 
prurient  in  imagination,  unsound  in  argument,  with  vice  so 
dressed  up  as  to  appear  attractive,  with  virtue  rendered  repulsive, 
both  directly  and  by  implication,  with  long  dilations  upon  all 
that  should  be  passed  over  in  silence,  with  so  much  suppression 
of  truth  as  to  amount  to  a  suggestion  of  error,  a  large  number, 
perhaps  the  majority  of  our  novels,  produce  just  the  fruits  that 
might  be  anticipated  from  so  polluted  an  origin.  And  even  in 
those  rare  cases  in  Avhich  a  writer  of  fiction  sets  himself  seriously 
to  the  task  of  placing  truth  before  others,  hoping  that  through 
the  attractions  of  his  story  his  principles  and  arguments  may 
gain  a  hearing  which  would  otherwise  have  been  denied,  we  are 
persuaded  that  the  very  form  adopted  is  of  itself  a  serious 
hinderance  to  the  object  in  view ;  that  the  presentation  of  simple 
truth  will  either  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  the  story,  or  the 
latter  will  be  found  unmanageable  in  the  bounds  which  the 
writer  has  prescribed  for  his  own  guidance. 

With  this  difficulty,  however,  the  author  of  the  Heir  of  Red- 
clijffe  has  grappled  in  some  of  the  volumes  before  us.  Unless  we 
have  totally  misinterpreted  their  intention,  to  teach  is  the 
object  with  which  the  fictions  as  well  as  the  histories  were 
written.  The  success  of  this  attempt  will  of  course  come  within 
the  sphere  of  our  remarks.  But  we  proceed  to  the  books  them- 
selves. 

Taking  the  histories  first  under  our  consideration,  we  must 
confess  our  great  disappointment  on  reading  the  Landmarks  and 
the  Kings  of  England.  We  cannot  but  think  that  the  number 
of  editions  through  w^hich  they  have  passed,  is  rather  due  to  the 
fame  of  their  author  as  a  writer  of  fiction,  than  to  their  own 
intrinsic  worth..  Although  composed  expressly  for  children, 
these  volumes  are  no  exception  to  the  general  character  of 
English  histories  in  deriving  a  peculiar  colouring  from  the  views 
of  their  own  composer.  So  great  a  stickler  is  the  author  of  The 
'  Heir  of  Redely  if e  for  the  Divine  right  of  kings,  that  the  existence 
of  the  Conniion wealth  is  ignored ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  the  reign 
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of  Charles  II.  dates  from  the  time  of  his  father's  martyrdom, 
although  it  was  eleven  years  before  he  was  restored  to  the  throne. 
Ex  uno  disce  omnes.  All  the  past  story  of  England^  and  the 
characters  of  her  rulers,  are  regarded  from  the  High  Church 
point  of  view.  Not  the  defenders  of  a  pure  creed,  not  the 
restorers  of  a  biblical  standard,  not  the  champions  of  our  civil 
liberties,  are  the  heroes  of  this  volume,  but  the  attestefs  and 
defenders  of  the  material  ecclesiastical  polity  of  their  own  day, 
— the  supporters  of  the  so-called  privileges  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Strange  are  the  conclusions  involved  by  this  theory, 
and  most  unsound  and  unsuited  to  the  use  of  children  the 
estimate  of  character  founded  upon  it.  There  is>  indeed^  much 
obscurity  in  some  of  the  facts,  and  consequent  difficulty  in 
deciding  on  the  whole  career  of  Thomas  a  Becket ;  but  of  his  pride, 
duplicity,  and  disloyalty  there  can  liardly  be  a  question  in 
certain  parts  of  his  conduct.  And  is  it  indeed  true,  that  he  prac- 
tised great  humility  in  his  own  person,  '  wearing  sackcloth  next 
his  skin,  and  daily  washing  the  feet  of  the  poorest  beggars?^  (Page 
48.)  Admitting  the  fact,  we  deny  the  inference,  and  are  rather 
reminded  of  the  '  pride  that  apes,^  than  of  the  genuine  virtue. 
Charles  1.  is  of  course  a  martyr  :  his  unhesitating  and  un- 
blushing deceit,  his  violent  invasion  of  his  subjects^  rights,  are 
passed  by  without  a  word  of  condemnation;  and  we  can  allow 
much  for  the  feeling  of  regard  aroused  by  the  iniquity  of  his 
sentence  and  the  heroism  of  his  death.  But  making  every 
allowance  on  these  grounds,  we  protest  in  the  name  of  simple 
truth,  and  on  the  authority  of  proved  and  well-known  facts, 
against  such  an  expression  as  the  following,  when  speaking  of 
the  shower  of  snow  that  fell  as  the  body  was  carried  to  the  tomb, 
— that  '  to  the  feelings  of  the  mourners  it  was  as  if  heaven 
itself  sent  a  witness  to  the  purittj  and  spotless  life  of  the  martyr.' 
These  words  jar  painfully  upon  those  who  know  at  once  the 
truths  of  history  and  the  declarations  of  the  Gospel.  But  let  U3 
turn  to  another  example.  Here  is  the  picture  of  James  1. : 
'  He  had  much  high  principle,  excellent  sense,  and  great  shrewd* 
ness  of  character,  and  his  learning  was  deep  and  extensive ;  but 
his  conduct  was  often  unwise,  and  there  was  little  about  him 
that  was  like  a  king.^'  (Page  177.)  We  pass  by  the  question 
of  this  monarch's  learning,  and  take  the  last  sentence  as  a  qualifi- 
cation of  his  good  sense,  which  is  certainly  rendered  questionable 
by  his  conduct  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  ;  but  to  the  attribute 
of  high  principle  we  must  demur:  on  what  is  it  grounded? 
where  are  the  proofs?  Is  not  the  author  aware  that  King 
James  was  so  notoriously  jealous  of  his  eldest  son  Henry,  that 
he  could  not  conceal  his  satisfaction  at  his  death  ?  Nay, 
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more, — that  far  graver  suspicions  cloud  his  memory,  and  that 
time  has  not  removed  from  his  name  the  stigma  of  being  privy 
to  the  foulest  crimes  ? 

Of  course,  by  these  criticisms  we  are  not  suggesting  that  any 
■.^  such  dark  and  revolting  questions  should  be  ventilated,  but  only 
that  a  distinctive  and  truthful  judgment,  in  accordance  with  the 
facts,  should  be  pronounced  on  each  of  the  kings.  In  so  brief 
a  summary,  the  special  requirement  is  to  give  such  an  account 
of  incidents  and  persons  as  may  be  easily  remembered,  stating 
such  cases  as  must  be  deemed  questionabJe.  But  to  the  very 
decided  statements  above  quoted,  there  is  joined  an  equal  lack  of 
decision  in  instances  we  had  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  estab- 
lished. Thus  of  Wycklyffe  we  are  told,  '  It  is  difficult  to  judge 
how  far  he  taught  and  believed  the  truth,  or  how  far  he  was  to 
blame  for  disregard  to  the  authority  of  the  Church ; '  the  Church 
at  that  time  being  that  of  Rome,  in  the  most  corrupt  period  of 
its  history ;  whilst  Queen  Mary  of  England,  the  furious  persecutor 
of  the  Reformed,  in  whose  reign  tliree  hundred  persons  suffered 
for  the  faith,  is  dismissed  as  pious,  patient,  and  melancholy.  By  the 
way,  the  application  of  the  epithet  pious  in  these  two  little  books 
has  sorely  puzzled  us,  and  on  seeing  to  whom  it  is  assigned  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  discover  its  specific  meaning.  In  Johnson's 
Dictionary  it  is  defined  to  mean  careful  of  the  duties  owed  by 
created  beings  to  God.^  We  are  not  then  surprised  to  see 
Alfred  the  Great,  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  the  third  and  sixth 
Henries, — of  the  latter  we  are  told  that  his  imprisonment  was  ^  in 
1461,  thirty-nine  years  since  the  crown  had  been  placed  on  his 
head,  which  was  still  as  free  from  any  thought  of  evil  as  in  those 
days  of  infancy,^ — so  described,  to  all  of  whom  it  is  assigned 
traditionally,  as  well  as  to  Edward  VL,  of  whose  character  we 
have  fuller  knowledge.  But  the  epithet  seems  hardly  reconci- 
lable with  the  cruelty  of  ^lary  of  England,  with  the  behaviour  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  deemed  privy  to  her  husband^s  murder, 
with  the  immorality  of  Charlemagne,  to  which  it  is  placed  in 
closer  juxtaposition,  or  with  the  weak  vacillation  of  Louis  le 
Debonnaire. 

There  has  been  an  unhealthy  tone  gradually  prevailing  in  the 
histories  of  our  own  land,  which  we  find  existing  in  this  volume, 
and  against  which  we  beg  to  utter  our  emphatic  protest.  It  is 
seen  in  the  obvious  desire  to  qualify  the  broad  distinction  between 
truth  and  error, — to  abandon  the  ground  on  which  our  civil  and 
religious  rights  have  oeen  maintained  and  won, — to  lead  us,  in 
estimating  our  sovereigns,  away  from  their  public  character  to 
the  private  motives  by  which  they  were  supposed  to  be  influenced, 
and  so  to  reverse  the  decisions  which  have  been  handed  down  to 
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ns  by  those  to  whom  our  faith  and  freedom  were  dear.  Surely 
it  is  by  their  public  acts  that  the  influence  of  the  reigns  of  our 
monarchs  has  been  directed.  In  her  public  capacity  Queen 
Mary  did  a  foul  wrong  to  our  fatherland  in  endeavouring-  to 
bring  our  necks  again  beneath  the  iron  bondage  of  Popish  cor- 
ruption, and  in  the  bloodshed  of  the  most  learned  and  pious  of 
our  prelates  and  laymen ;  and  we  protest  against  the  prevalent 
endeavour  to  merge  the  whole  question  into  a  discussion  upon 
her  own  sincerity,  and  the  gloomy  superstition  that  had  possession 
of  her  heart.  In  her  public  capacity  Queen  Elizabeth  maintained 
the  independence  and  glory  of  England,  won  for  our  name  an 
influence  abroad,  and  secured  to  us  a  pure  Gospel  at  home ;  and 
such  benefits  should  not  be  hastily  slurred  over,  that  we  may  pry 
too  closely  into  the  weaknesses  of  a  high  unbending  spirit. 
King  Charles  I.  had  violated  all  that  he  swore  to  observe, 
and  had  himself  proved  that  negotiation  was  impossible,  before 
the  Parliament  had  recourse  to  arms ;  and  though  nothing,  save 
its  folly,  could  exceed  the  wickedness  of  putting  him  to  death,  no 
man  ever  less  deserved  the  title  of  a  martyr.  We  run  great 
danger  of  committing  worse  errors,  if  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be 
so  misled.  The  differences  between  Popery  and  Protestantism, 
between  liberty  and  despotism^  are  not  of  such  trifling  moment. 
We  hold  them  to  be  so  dear,  that  life  without  them  has  lost  its 
value ;  so  dear,  that  we  would  defend  them  to  the  last ;  and  he 
that  would  deprive  us  or  our  fathers  of  them  is  no  mistaken 
friend,  but  our  bitter  foe.  If  these  points  are  not  to  be  plainly 
stated,-  the  study  of  the  past  may  be  fibandoned.  We  should 
not  be  satisfied  to  teach  our  children  from  the  KiJigs  of  England 
by  the  author  of  The  Heir  of  Redely fj'e. 

To  proceed  to  the  fictions.  We  are  not  surprised  at  the 
success  which  has  attended  the  publication  of  three  of  these 
novels.  Viewed  by  the  standard  of  average  fictions^  The  Heir  of 
Redclyffe,  Heartsease,  and  Dynevor  Terrace  certainly  rise 
immensely  above  most  of  their  contemporaries  in  many  esti- 
mable qualities,  whilst  they  combine  with  them  certain  pecu- 
liarities which  are  most  acceptable  to  the  readers  of  fiction.  Of 
the  latter^  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  is  the  class  of  society  in 
which  the  scene  of  all  three  is  laid.  Sentimental  young  ladies 
love  to  dream  of  young  noblemen  sufficiently  handsome^  wealthy, 
and  energetic  to  be  attractive  without  being  insipid.  There  is 
much  that  is  winning  in  the  picture  of  a  country  mansion  which 
is  peopled  by  a  family  of  superior  endowments,  intellectual  and 
moral,  as  well  as  pecuniary  ;  who  are  high  enough  in  the  social 
scale  to  mingle  with  nobility  on  equal  terms^  and  yet  not  so 
much  raised  above  the  middle  class  as  to  seem  altogether 
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inaccessible.  And  we  may  add,  that  it  is  no  feeble  or  vulgar 
imitation  that  the  author  pourtrays.  The  society  is  described 
by  one  who  is  evidently  well  acquainted  with  such  scenes.  Theref 
is  nothing  high-flown  or  stilted ;  all  is  in  good  taste,  and  evidences 
a  delicate  and  refined  tone  of  mind.  One  exception  only  occurs 
in  the  account  of  Mr.  Oliver  Dynevor's  restoration  to  his  home 
at  Stoneleigh,  in  which  all  persons  who  are  not  of  old  family 
are  made  to  appear  either  ridiculous  or  vulgar. 

At  the  risk  of  appearing  somewhat  hypercritical,  we  shall  pause 
to  take  exception  to  the  selection  of  such  a  scene  for  these 
stories.  We  shall  consider  presently  the  nature  of  the  principles 
inculcated ;  but  the  object  of  the  writer  is  to  advocate  a  certain 
line  of  conduct,  and  we  question  whether  the  prospect  of  success 
be  not  greatly  damaged  by  the  very  popularity  of  the  medium 
employed.  There  are  a  number  of  young  people  surrounded  by 
every  luxury  money  can  purchase,  with  abundant  means  to  carry 
into  action  any  scheme  of  benevolence,  meeting,  it  is  true,  with 
occasional  difficulties,  but  always  ending  in  triumphant  successes; 
and  how  many  of  the  readers  can  we  suppose  to  be  similarly 
circumstanced?  How  much  of  realit}^  to  the  great  majority  of 
those  who  peruse  these  pages  is  there  in  such  representations? 
And  does  not  the  very  unreality  become  their  passport,  and  the 
means  of  their  being  read  at  all.  To  get  away  from  the  stern, 
every-day  struggle  of  life,  to  wander  at  will  among  aged  elms, 
or  beneath  the  shade  of  park  oaks,  discussing  plans  for  the 
benefit  of  one^s  poorer  neighbours, — how  easy  it  is  under  all  this 
false  gilding  and  glare  to  settle  satisfactorily  questions  of  no  small 
importance,  and  how  intensely  difficult,  when  away  from  the 
tinsel  and  glitter  of  this  theatrical  display,  to  carry  out  for  our- 
selves needful  duties  in  the  humdrum  course  of  an  uneventful 
life !  For  be  it  remembered,  that  all  such  reading,  if  it  do  not 
invigorate,  will  assuredly  enervate ;  that  its  effects  will  not  be 
absolutely  nil,  even  if  the  mind  is  not  so  disgusted,  on  realizing 
the  distinction  between  the  supposed  and  the  actual  conflict,  as 
to  abandon  it  altogether. 

Another  cause  of  the  popularity  of  these  volumes  is  the 
author's  success  in  dealing  with  the  pathetic.  In  this  respect 
great  power  is  exhibited,  and  the  consciousness  of  its  pos- 
session has  led  to  its  being  very  liberally  employed.  The  intense 
satisfaction  that  some  persons  feel  in  having  their  feelings  worked 
upon  by  a  harrowing  story  is  a  curious  phenomenon ;  but  the 
scenes  of  pathos  in  these  stories  are  drawn  by  a  master  hand. 
Mark  in  the  following  quotation,  how  with  true  artistic  touch  the 
minor  incidents  are  all  carefully  inserted,  and  yet  not  painted 
in  too  heavily,  so  as  to  add  to  the  impressiveness  and  beauty  of 
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the  scene.  It  is  the  death  of  Sir  Guy  Morville,  in  a  foreign 
land,  only  a  few  months  after  his  marriage 

'  The  rite  was  over,  and  stillness  succeeded  the  low  tones,  while  all 
knelt  in  their  places.  Amabel  rose  first,  for  Guy,  though  serene, 
looked  greatl}'^  exhausted ;  and  as  she  sprinkled  him  with  vinegar,  the 
others  stood  up.  Guy  looked  for  Philip,  and  held  out  his  hand. 
Whether  it  was  his  gentle  force,  or  of  Philip's  own  accord,  Amabel 
could  not  tell ;  but  as  he  lay  with  that  look  of  perfect  peace  and  love, 
Philip  bent  down  over  him,  and  kissed  his  forehead. 

'  Thank  you,"  he  faintly  whispered  ;  "  God  bless  you  and  my 
sister." 

'  Philip  went,  and  he  added  to  Amy,  "  Poor  fellow,  it  will  be  worse 
for  him  than  for  3^ou  ;  you  must  take  care  of  him," 

'  She  hardly  heard  the  last  words,  for  his  head  sank  on  one  side  in  a 
death-like  faintness,  the  room  was  cleared  of  all  but  herself,  and  Anne 
fetched  the  physician  at  once. 

'  At  length  it  passed  off,  and  Guy  slept.  The  doctor  felt  his  pulse, 
and  she  asked  his  opinion  of  it.  Very  low  and  unequal,  she  was  told ; 
his  strength  was  faihng,  and  there  seemed  no  power  of  rallying  it  ;  but 
they  must  clo  their  best  to  support  him  with  cordials,  according  to  the 
state  of  his  pulse.  The  physician  could  not  remain  all  night  himself, 
but  would  come  as  soon  as  he  could  on  the  following  day. 

'  Amabel  hardl}''  knew  when  it  was  that  he  went  away ;  the  two 
Mr.  Morrises  went  to  the  other  hotel ;  and  she  made  her  evening  visit 
to  Philip.  It  was  all  like  a  dream  which  she  could  afterwards  scarcely 
remember,  till  night  had  come  on,  and  for  the  first  time  she  found 
herself  allowed  to  keep  watch  over  her  husband. 

'  He  had  slept  quietly  for  some  time,  when  she  roused  him  to  give 
him  some  wine,  as  she  was  desired  to  do  constantly.  He  smiled  and 
said,  "  Is  no  one  here  but  you  ?  " 

'  "  No  one." 

•  "  My  own  sweet  wife,  my  Verena,  as  you  have  always  been.  We 
have  been  very  happy  together." 

'  "  Indeed  we  have,"  said  she  ;  a  look  of  sufi'ering  crossing  her  face 
as  she  thought  of  her  unclouded  happiness. 

'  "  It  will  not  be  so  very  long  before  we  meet  again." 

'  "  A  few  months,  perhaps,"  said  Amabel,  in  a  stifled  voice,  "  like 
your  mother —  " 

'  "  No,  don't  wish  that.  Amy.  You  would  not  wish  it  to  have  no 
mother." 

'  "  You  will  pray."  She  could  say  no  more,  but  struggled  for 
calmness. 

' "  Yes,"  he  answered,  "  I  trust  you  to  it  and  to  mamma  for  com- 
fort. And  Charlie,  I  shall  not  rob  him  any  longer.  I  only  borrowed 
you  for  a  little  while,"  he  added,  smiling.  "  In  a  little  while  we  shall 
meet,  years  and  months  seem  alike  now.  I  am  sorry  to  cause  you  so 
much  grief,  my  Amy ;  but  it  is  all  as  it  should  be,  and  we  have  been 
very  happy." 
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'  Amy  listened,  her  eyes  intently  fixed  on  him,  unable  to  repress  her 
agitation,  except  by  silence.  After  some  little  time  he  spoke  again  : 
"  My  love  to  Charlie,  and  Laura,  and  Charlotte, — my  brother  and 
sisters,  how  kindly  they  have  made  me  one  of  them  I  I  need  not  ask 
Charlotte  to  take  care  of  Bustle,  and  your  father  will  ride  Deloraine. 
My  love  to  him  and  earnest  thanks,  for  you  above  all.  Amy.  And  dear 
mamma !  I  must  look  now  to  meeting  her  in  a  brighter  world  ;  but 
tell  her  how  I  have  felt  all  her  kindness  since  I  first  came  in  my 
strangeness  and  grief.  How  kind  she  was !  how  she  helped  me,  and 
led  me,  and  made  me  know  what  a  mother  was.  Amy,  it  will  not 
hurt  you  to  hear  it  was  your  likeness  to  her  that  first  taught  me  to 
love  you.    I  have  been  so  very  happy,  I  don't  understand  it." 

'  He  was  again  silent,  as  in  contemplation ;  and  Amabel's  over- 
coming emotion  had  been  calmed  and  chastened  down  again,  now  that 
it  was  no  longer  herself  that  was  spoken  of.  Both  were  still,  and  he 
seemed  to  sleep  a  little.  When  next  he  spoke,  it  was  to  ask  if  she 
could  repeat  tlieir  old  favourite  lines  in  Sintram.  They  came  to  her 
lips,  and  she  repeated  them  in  a  low  steady  voice.  [Here  follow  the 
verses.] 

'  "  In  eternal  peace,"  repeated  Guy.  "  I  did  not  think  it  would  have 
been  so  soon.  I  can't  think  where  the  battle  has  been.  I  never 
thought  my  life  would  be  so  bright.  It  was  a  fooUsh  longing,  when 
first  I  was  ill,  for  the  cool  waves  of  E-edclyffe  Bay,  and  that  shipwreck 
excitement,  if  I  was  to  die.  This  is  far  better :  read  me  a  Psalm, 
Amy, — '  Out  of  the  deep.'  " 

'  There  was  something  in  his  perfect  happiness  that  would  not  let 
her  grieve,  though  a  dull  heavy  sense  of  consternation  was  growing  on 
her.  So  it  went  on  through  the  night — not  a  long  nor  a  dreary  one 
- — but  more  like  a  dream.  He  dozed  and  woke,  said  a  few  tranquil 
words,  and  listened  to  some  prayer,  psalm,  or  verse,  then  slept  again, 
apparently  without  suffering,  except  when  he  tried  to  take  the 
cordials  ;  and  this  he  did  with  such  increasing  difficulty,  that  she 
hardly  knew  how  to  bear  to  cause  him  so  much  pain,  though  it  was 
the  last  lingering  hope.  He  strove  to  swallow  them,  each  time  with, 
the  mechanical,  "  Thank  you  !  "  so  affecting,  when  thus  spoken  ;  but 
at  last  he  came  to,  "  It  is  of  no  use  :  I  cannot." 

'  Then  she  knew  all  hope  was  gone,  and  sat  still  watching  him. 
The  darkness  lessened,  and  twilight  came.  He  slept,  but  his  breath 
grew  short  and  unequal ;  and  as  she  wiped  the  moisture  from  his 
forehead,  she  knew  it  was  the  death-damp.  Morning  light  came 
on — the  church  bells  rang  out  matins — the  white  hills  were  tipped 
with  rosy  light.  His  pulse  was  almost  gone — his  hand  was  cold.  At 
last  he  opened  his  eyes. 

' "  Amy  !  "  he  said,  as  if  bewildered,  or  in  pain. 

'"Here,  dearest!" 
I  don't  see." 

'  At  that  moment  the  sun  was  rising,  and  the  light  streamed  in  at 
the  open  window,  and  over  the  bed  ;  but  it  was  "  another  dawn  than 
ours  "  that  he  beheld,  as  his  most  beautiful  of  all  smiles  beamed  over 
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his  face,  and  he  said,  "  Glory  in  the  highest! — peace — good  will."  A 
struggle  for  breatli  gave  an  instant's  look  of  pain  ;  then  he  whispered 
so  that  she  could  but  just  hear — "  The  last  prayer."  She  read  the  com- 
mendatory prayer.  She  knew  not  the  exact  moment,  but  even  as  she 
said,  "Amen,"  she  perceived  that  it  was  over.  The  soul  was  with  Him 
with  whom  dwell  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect ;  and  there  lay 
the  earthly  part  with  the  smile  on  his  face.  She  closed  the  dark- 
fringed  eyelids — saw  him  look  more  beautiful  than  in  sleep — then, 
laying  her  face  down  on  the  bed,  she  knelt  on.  She  took  no  heed  of 
time,  no  heed  of  aught  that  was  earthly.  How  long  she  knelt,  she 
never  knew ;  but  she  was  roused  by  Anne's  voice  in  a  frightened  sob, 

*  "  My  lady,  my  lady, — come  away  !  Oh,  Miss  Amabel,  you  should 
not  be  here."  '—The  Heir  of  Redchjjfe,  pp.  409-412. 

Apart  from  its  theological  tendencies^  (which  shall  presently 
be  considered,)  and  one  marked  improbability  which  they  involve, 
we  think  that  few  persons  would  call  in  question  the  truthfulness 
or  beauty  of  this  description.  We  have  quoted  it  at  length,  as 
affording  a  fair  example  of  the  author's  style  ;  and  numerous 
other  passages  might  have  been  selected  from  the  other  works, 
which  are  fully  its  equal  in  expression  and  power.  In  Heartsease 
there  is  a  charming  and  touching  picture  of  the  birth  of  Violet's 
first-born,  in  which  the  condition  of  the  young  mother,  gradually 
recovering  strength  and  tone  in  her  love  for  the  babe  and  her 
husband,  is  finely  wrought  out  and  skilfully  contrasted  with 
Arthur's  uncontrolled  grief  at  his  own  thoughtlessness,  which  has 
produced  so  painful  a  juncture,  and  with  the  mournful  but  active 
tenderness  of  the  elder  brother.  In  this  region  is  the  key  to 
the  author's  influence.  To  weep  over  such  imaginary  evils,  to  be 
choked  with  emotion  at  the  elaborate  account  of  the  hero's 
sorrow,  or  those  of  his  lady-love,  is  a  species  of  excitement  most 
tenderly  cherished  by  many  who  pass  by  the  miseries  existing 
around  them  without  a  single  sensation  of  pain.  And  it  is  very 
difficult  to  define  the  limits  within  which  the  indulgence  of  such 
a  passion  is  allowable.  Much  as  we  are  liable  to  be  carried 
away  by  our  feelings,  in  our  more  sober  and  sterner  judgment 
there  seems  to  be  so  much  need  of  real  and  active  sympathy 
with  existing  trouble,  that  we  can  ill  afford  the  spurious  imitation 
which  so  many  mistake  for  the  genuine  impulse.  Surely  the 
telling  argument  of  Sandy  Mackaye,  against  writing  verses  on 
the  coral  islands,  is  equally  applicable  to  the  diversion  of  our 
sympathy  to  imaginary  woes,  when  the  stern  ills  of  life  darken 
around  us  on  every  side,  and  call  us  to  be  instant  in  season  and 
out  of  season  to  spread  the  only  true  remedy  for  the  disease. 
But  our  present  purpose  is  not  so  much  to  discuss  this  question 
as  to  account  for  the  wide- spread  popularity  which  these  fictions 
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have  enjoyed ;  and  one  of  the  main  elements  of  this  popularity  is 
the  skill  displayed  in  delineating  the  pathetic. 

There  are  certain  features  of  these  stories  which  other  writers 
of  fiction  would  do  well  to  copy.  The  moral  tone  is  pure  and 
high  throughout ;  not  a  word  that  any  lady  might  blush  to 
read  o^r  write.  The  usual  love  scenes  are  not  dilated  upon^  that 
the  fancy  may  ponder  unhealthily  over  morbid  sentiment,  but 
are  simple,  straightforward,  and  manly.  All  this  is  so  far  welL 
There  is  besides  a  healthy  tone  of  speaking  of  life's  common  and 
every-day  duties.  With  some  curious  exceptions,  a  love  of  quiet 
and  home  is  instilled  in  the  course  of  the  narrative.  The  direct 
advantages  of  an  average  condition  in  life,  in  comparison  with  the 
more  showy  and  generally  envied  positions  in  society,  are  strongly 
brought  out ;  and  a  country  residence,  with  its  simple  pleasures 
and  occupations,  is  contrasted  with  the  wearisome  gaieties  of  the 
metropolis,  in  a  manner  very  unfavourable  to  the  latter_,  so 
generally  attractive  to  the  minds  of  the  young.  Indeed^  the 
author  seems  to  have  almost  a  morbid  horror  of  London ;  not 
exactly  of  its  dissipation, — for  in  one  passage  a  dread  of  this  is 
dismissed  as  needless  prudery,  the  young  ladies  being  recom- 
mended to  go  and  enjoy  themselves  to  the  full;  the  only  caution 
being  that  they  should  not  think  too  much  of  self,  and  then  they 
would  do  very  well, — but  of  its  long  lines  of  streets,  of  its 
children's  nurseries  up  many  pairs  of  stairs^  and  of  its  yellow 
fogs.  We  gladly  acknowledge^  also,  that  there  are  no  well  dressed 
and  successful  villains  to  afford  a  contrast  to  the  more  reputable 
characters  of  the  stories;  and  the  absence  of  this  most  injurious 
violation  of  good  taste  and  proper  feeling  is  the  more  to  be 
marked,  since  modern  novels  generally  abound  in  such  charac- 
ters. In  the  works  before  us,  on  the  contrary,  the  interest  is  of 
a  more  genuine  and  sterling  kind_,  depending  upon  the  power 
with  which  the  portraits  are  drawn,  upon  the  skilful  interweav- 
ing of  the  plot,  and  upon  the  principles  discussed  or  involved  in 
the  conversations, — in  short,  upon  the  legitimate  sources  of 
interest  in  a  fiction.  If,  then,  these  works  were  novels,  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  that  term_,  and  nothing  more^  did  they 
merely  profess  to  describe  modern  society,  and  in  their  course  to 
illustrate  some  moral  principle,  we  should  conclude  our  criti- 
cism at  this  pointj  with  the  expression  of  our  approval,  qualified 
only  by  our  doubt  as  to  the  utility  in  any  case  of  this  class  of 
writings.  As  it  is,  we  are  most  anxious  that  the  defects  we  are 
about  to  notice  may  not  blind  us  to  the  author's  excellencies ; 
and  that  the  adverse  judgment  to  which  we  have  come  should  not 
be  in  any  degree  weakened  by  an  apparent  or  actual  incapacity 
to  acknowledge  the  merits  with  which^  from  one  point  of  view. 
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these  fictions  abound.  Let  us  then  at  once  fully  and  unre- 
servedly declare,  that  for  the  high  tone  of  morality  which  is  main- 
tained throughout;  for  the  portraiture  of  private  life,  and 
individual  character,  not  merely  in  its  most  obvious,  but  in  its 
minor  features  and  most  difficult  minutice ;  for  easy  and  natural 
flow  of  conversation,  neither  forced,  nor  insipid,  nor  overdrawn  ; 
and  for  sound  common-sense,  (where  religious  prejudices  are 
not  excited,)  varied  by  occasional  glimpses  of  humour ;  the 
works  under  review  are  justly  entitled  to  a  very  high  position. 
Of  the  author^s  observation  and  humour  we  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting  one  example  : — 

^  "  The  governess  was  one  of  those  morbidly  sensitive  persons  who 
cannot  be  stopped  when  once  they  have  begun  arguing  that  they  are 
injured.  Two  women  together,  each  with  the  last-word  instinct,  have 
no  power  to  cease  ;  and  when  the  words  are  spent  in  explaining, — not 
scolding, — conscience  is  not  called  in  to  silence  them,  and  nothing  but 
dinner  or  a  thunderstorm  can  check  them.' — Daisy  Chain,  vol.  ii., 
p.  17. 

With  all  these  elements  of  strength  and  influence  to  advance 
their  popularity,  these  novels  are  essentially  religious  fictions. 
They  are  prefaced  and  headed  by  religious  verses  from  the 
Christian  Year  and  the  Lyra  Tnnocentium.  They  are  full  of 
religious  questions ;  of  school  teaching,  church  building,  and 
other  subjects  of  debate  in  the  religious  world.  On  the  title- 
page  of  Dynevor  Terrace  is  a  quotation,  which  is  but  a  metrical 
casting  of  the  text,  ^The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning 
of  wisdom  : '  on  that  of  The  Daisy  Chain  we  read  : — 

'  To  the  highest  room 
Earth's  loveliest  flowers  our  Lord  receives  ; 
Close  to  His  heart  a  place  He  gives. 

Where  they  shall  ever  bloom :  ' 

whilst  that  of  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe  is  adorned  by  a  stanza  of 
very  doubtful  divinity,  in  which  '  stern  self- mastering  and  tear- 
ful prayer^  are  made  indispensable  to  the  acquisition  of  that  sal- 
vation which  the  Scriptures  teach  us  was  bought  at  a  far  higher 
price.  This  is,  of  course,  by  far  the  most  important  feature  of 
these  stories :  if  the  religious  teaching  be  unsound,  when 
weighed  in  the  balance  of  Scripture  truth,  it  will  follow,  that  all 
the  excellencies  which  we  have  noted  above  only  aggravate  the 
evil  of  such  false  teaching,  by  presenting  it  in  the  most  agreeable 
form. 

Viewed  simply  as  works  of  art,  any  obvious  educational  inten- 
tion is  a  blot  upon  a  novel.  Whenever  the  characters  described 
are  merely  the  puppets  employed  to  personify  certain  opinions, 
they  are  generally  little  more  than  abstract  qualities,  and  lose  the 
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semblance  of  reality.  It  is  a  mark  of  the  author's  ingenuity 
that  this  danger  has  been  evaded,  although  the  form  in  which 
the  plot  is  cast  rendered  the  risk  more  than  usually  imminent. 
In  Heartsease,  Dynevor  Terrace,  and  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe,  we 
have  two  opposite  characters  pourtrayed, — the  one  well-disposed, 
impulsive,  fickle;  the  other  high-principled,  morose,  unbending; 
and  as  the  story  in  each  case  advances,  the  fickle  character 
gains  strength,  and  tlie  stern  is  gradually  softened.  We  question, 
indeed,  if  it  be  judicious  to  paint  high-principled  persons  in  such 
unfavourable  colours  as  those  with  which  Philip  Morville, 
James  Frost,  and  Theodora  Martindale,  who  is  merely  a  repe- 
tition of  Philip  Morville  in  petticoats,  are  wrought  into  the 
canvass.  Nor  can  we  imagine  anything  much  more  intolerable, 
than  the  assumption  and  conceit  which  the  author  seems  to 
think  consistent  with  steady  resolve  and  fixed  principle.  As  a 
creation  of  the  brain,  the  conception  and  execution  of  the 
character  of  Viscount  Fitzjocelyn,  in  Dynevor  Terrace,  is  far 
superior  to  anything  that  the  author  has  produced.  Let  any 
one  consider  the  difference  between  depicting  a  steady  self- 
consistent  line  of  thought  and  action, — such  as  exists  only  upon 
paper, — and  a  detailed  record  of  the  varied  inconsistencies  of 
purpose  and  performance,  of  which  most  of  our  lives  are  made 
up ;  and  he  will,  we  think,  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion.  And 
yet  it  is  far  from  being  a  very  showy  or,  as  it  is  termed,  stri- 
king character  in  the  eyes  of  many  readers ;  just  as  many 
persons,  although  fain  to  assent  to  the  judgement  of  the  past 
upon  Shakspeare's  plays,  would  yet  be  quite  unable  either  to 
indicate  the  most  powerfully  drawn  characters,  or  to  analyse  the 
element  of  their  successful  delineation,  when  the  persons  were 
pointed  out  to  them. 

The  narrative  of  The  Daisy  Chain  is  far  less  skilfully  managed. 
It  is  a  series  of  conversations  upon  things  in  general,  and  the 
improvement  of  a  certain  neglected  hamlet  called  '  Cocksmoor ' 
in  particular,  held  by  different  members  of  the  May  family, 
(which  numbers  nine  individuals,)  and  their  acquaintances  of  all 
classes  in  a  country  town.  Despite  some  points  of  interest,  we 
consider  it  far  inferior  to  the  other  three  principal  novels.  The 
incidents  narrated  verge  on  the  utmost  bounds  of  probability. 
At  the  opening  of  the  story,  the  mother  of  the  family  is  killed 
on  the  spot  by  the  upsetting  of  the  carriage  in  which  she  is 
seated  with  her  husband  and  eldest  daughter  ;  whilst  a  broken 
arm,  and  a  long  illness  ensuing  thereupon,  for  Dr.  May,  and  a 
spinal  complaint  which  renders  Margaret  helpless  for  life,  are 
also  incidents  involved  in  the  same  catastrophe.  Then  there  is 
a  younger  daughter,  Ethel,  a  sort  of  female  prodigy,  who  studies 
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Latin  and  Greek,  and  writes  verses  so  as  to  keep  up  with  her 
brother,  a  boy  of  no  average  capacity,  in  his  school  work.  This 
young  lady,  who  is  plain,  short-sighted,  awkward,  and  untidy  at 
the  outset,  talks  from  first  to  last  like  a  philosopher,  and  enter- 
tains a  project  for  building  a  church  at  the  aforesaid  Cocksmoor, 
the  completion  of  which  is  the  grand  incident  of  the  story ;  and, 
under  the  influence  of  such  a  scheme,  becomes  neat,  handy,  and 
almost  good-looking.  Add  to  this,  a  brother  who  carries  ofi' 
every  prize  and  scholarship  with  great  eclat,  and  who  is  pos- 
sessed of  first-rate  abilities,  but  confides  the  theological  and 
speculative  difiiculties  that  grow  on  him  at  Oxford  to  the  ear  of 
a  singularly  innocent  and  sprightly  maiden,  who  comes  up  to 
the  grand  commemoration,  and  with  whom  the  Oxonian  is 
violently  enamoured.  From  such  materials  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  compose  a  very  probable  fiction;  nor  is  the  attempt 
successful. 

We  have  heard  The  Daisy  Chain  somewhat  slightingly  de- 
scribed as  a  story  in  which  a  whole  family  is  converted  through 
the  circumstance  of  a  younger  member's  having  determined  to 
build  a  church.  In  certain  cases  we  should  take  exception  to 
the  ridicule  implied  in  such  a  definition :  if  a  single  member  of 
a  household  should  place  before  himself  some  really  high  object, 
and  consistently  pursue  it  in  the  strength  vouchsafed  by  God 
for  its  fulfilment,  in  such  a  case, — and  precedents  are  not  lacking 
to  confirm  our  position, — much  good  might  be  effected  by  the 
influence  of  the  example  upon  others.  But  we  cannot  but  think 
The  Daisy  Chain  is  fully  liable  to  the  charge.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  conversation  about  education ;  we  are  really  bored  with 
the  difficulties  that  haunted  the  first  attempts  to  establish  a 
school,  and  with  other  minutioi  of  the  Cocksmoor  adventurers ; 
but  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  a  really  high  object  was  m 
view.  To  erect  a  church,  tower  and  steeple,  is  not  a  noble 
aim,  unless  it  be  regarded  as  a  means  of  spreading  Christ's 
truth;  but  the  impression  produced  by  The  Daisy  Chain  is,  that 
the  church  and  its  services  were  the  end  to  be  arrived  at. 

The  same  ambiguity  in  which  this  subject  is  enveloped  sur- 
rounds all  the  religious  teaching  which  is  so  plentifully  scattered 
through  these  volumes.  But  yet  there  are  indications  of  its 
real  teaching,  which  are  sufficiently  plain,  and  are  calculated  to 
alarm  all  those  who  are  jealous  for  the  progress  of  evangelical 
truth.  Christianity,  according  to  the  author  of  The  Heir  of 
Reclclyffe,  is  one  long  system  of  sacraments  and  ceremonies ; 
the  grace  derived  from  one  service  lasting  until  its  repetition  at 
the  appointed  season,  and  under  Church  authority.  It  is  in 
essence  and  spirit  very  different  from  the  teaching  of  the 
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Reformers.  The  words  are  from  the  formularies  of  the  Church 
of  England ;  but  the  tendency  of  the  teaching  is  that  of  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

This  is  a  serious  charge ;  but  let  us  see  if  it  is  substantiated 
by  fact.  In  Heartsease,  we  have  an  account  of  the  baptism  of 
a  delicate  infant,  whilst  the  mother  is  lying  unconscious,  and 
almost  at  death's  door.  This  opportunity  is  seized  upon  to 
inculcate  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration.  The  mother 
calls  for  her  child,  and  the  following  conversation  ensues  : — 

*  "  I  have  been  thinking  about  baby's  name." 

*  "  Too  late,  Violet ;  they  named  him  John.  They  say  I  desired  it." 

*  "  What !  was  he  obliged  to  be  baptized  ?  Is  he  so  delicate  ?  O, 
Arthur!  tell  me ;  I  know  he  is  tiny,  but  I  did  not  think  he  was  ill." 

'  Arthur  tried  to  soothe  her  with  assurances  of  his  well-doing,  and 
the  nurse  corroborated  them  ;  but  though  she  tried  to  believe,  she 
was  not  pacified,  and  would  not  let  her  darling  be  taken  from  her 
arms  until  Mr.  Harding  arrived ;  his  morning  visit  having  been 
hastened  by  a  dispatch  from  Arthur,  who  feared  that  she  would  suffer 
for  her  anxiety.  She  asked  so  many  questions  that  he,  who  last  night 
had  seen  her  too  weak  to  look  up  or  speak,  was  quite  taken  by  sur- 
prise. By  a  little  exceeding  the  truth,  he  did  at  length  satisfy  her 
mind ;  hut  after  this  there  was  an  alteration  in  her  manner  with  her 
habif ;  it  was  not  only  the  mere  caressing,  there  was  a  sort  of  reverence 
and  look  of  reflection  as  she  contemplaiecl  him,  such  as  made  Arthur 
once  ask,  what  she  could  be  studying  in  that  queer,  little  red 
visage  ? 

'"I  was  thinking  hoiu  very  good  he  is  f was  her  simple  answer, 
and  Arthur's  smile  by  no  means  comprehended  her  meaning."  ' — 
Pp.  100,  101. 

We  are  aware  that  there  is  nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  fact 
of  a  writer  holding  such  dogmas ;  but  we  quoted  this  passage  to 
show  how  ingeniously  the  theory  is  endeavoured  to  be  implanted 
in  the  reader's  mind  in  the  course  of  the  story.  And  this,  be  it 
remembered,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  will  be  read  by  young  and 
unguarded  persons.  As  we  wrote  out  the  words,  we  could  not 
help  smiling  with  Arthur  at  the  delicious  vagueness,  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  school  to  which  the  writer  belongs,  of  the  expres- 
sion, ^  a  sort  of  reverence  and  look  of  reflection:'  we  have 
pondered  it,  but  must  give  up  the  real  meaning  in  despair. 

The  author's  views  are  not,  however,  universally  thus  merely 
hinted  at.  Here  is  a  theory  of  the  grace  of  confirmation,  taken 
from  The  Castle  Builders,  a  story  intended  for  much  younger 
readers.  Kate  and  Emmeline  are  two  young  ladies  who  have 
neglected  the  rite  of  confirmation  in  consequence  of  their 
sudden  removal  from  school,  and  have  since  entered  heartily 
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into  a  whirl  of  pleasure  and  society.  The  death  of  a  half-brother 
has  at  once  saddened  and  aroused  them  to  a  desire  for  better 
things  ;  but  there  is  no  real  sign  of  new  life,  and,  in  the  course 
of  the  story,  these  aspirations  grow  faint  once  more.  Yet,  to 
these  young  ladies  the  following  passages,  and  the  ensuing 
remarks,  are  not  deemed  inapplicable  : — 

'  The  sermon  '  (which  Kate  is  reading  to  her  sister)  '  seemed  to 
have  been  sent  as  an  answer  to  their  complaints  of  loneliness  and 
dreariness.  It  spolce  of  the  glorious  company  to  ivhich  they  helongecl ; 
of  the  angels  at  their  side ;  of  the  saints  made  perfect,  who  were  their 
b]'ethren ;  of  the  whole  catholic  Church  praying  with  them  and  for 
them  ;  of  the  Comforter  within  their  hearts  ;  of  the  Brother  who  is 
touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities  ;  of  the  Father  whose  hand 
is  ever  over  us.  Dreary  and  dark  the  world  around  might  be,  but  the 
path  of  the  just  would  only  be  as  the  shining  light,  shining  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day. 

'  It  was  beautiful,  and  how  doubly  beautiful,  because  it  was  true, — 
less  than  the  truth,  instead  of  more  !  

'  "O,  yes,"  exclaimed  Emmeline,  "it  is  a  different  thing  now  ;  for 
we  all  hear  a  charm  within  ;  you  and  I,  Kate,  may  live  in  a  world  of 
our  own." 

'  "The  real  world,"  said  Kate,  "  when  we  do  really  come  near 

to  the  altar,  I  mean." 

'  "  0,  Emmie  !  don't  you  wish  for  the  time  ?  " 

'"With  all  my  heart,"  said  Emmeline;  "then  we  shall  be  full 
Christians,  united  to  the  better  world,  within  and  above,  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  earthly  world  below  and  around." 

'  "  Yes.  I  am  very  glad  Uncle  Willoughby  has  made  a  beginning, 
and  spoken  to  Mr.  Brent."  '—Pp.  224,  225. 

We  confess  we  were  astounded  on  reading  this  passage.  It 
is  not  merely  the  vague  and  mistaken  idea  of  two  young  girls ; 
for  it  is  passed  by  without  remark,  and,  indeed,  is  consistent 
with  a  certain  theory.  In  opposition  to  the  statement  that  ^  we 
all  bear  a  charm  within,^  we  can  call  to  mind  a  text  which 
speaks  of  the  Spirit  of  truth, — for  this  is  what  is  meant  by  the 
word  '  charm  j' — whom  the  world  cannot  receive.  And  what  are 
we  to  think  of  a  full  Christianity,  a  union  with  the  better  world, 
of  which  a  beginning  is  made  by  Uncle  Willoughby  speaking  to 
Mr.  Brent?  These  impressions,  however,  prove  evanescent; 
and,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  story,  the  two  young  ladies, 
still  unconfirmed,  are  staying  with  their  brother-in-law,  the 
model  clergyman  of  the  story,  with  whom  one  of  the  sisters  is 
conversing,  as  follows  : — 

'  "  You  see,  Herbert,  religion  won't  do  for  me." 

'  "  I  don't  see  any  such  thing.    You  have  had  a  fit  of  excitement 
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of  feeling,  and  it  has  passed  off ;  but  you  are  not  thinking  that  jom 
have  been  without  rehgion  all  the  years  of  your  life." 

* "  O,  no  !  but  that  is  not  what  one  means.    That  is  too  shocking." 

*"You  are  a  Christian,  Each  right  action  or  feeling,  each  act  of 
faith  or  prayer,  through  your  whole  life,  have  they  not  been  the 
fruits  of  your  baptismal  grace  ?  " 

'  "  1  suppose  so  ;  but  there  have  been  few  enough  of  them." 

'  "  And  do  you  think  that  is  caused  by  any  defect  in  the  grace  thus 
given  you  ?  " 

"'O,  no,  no!" 

'  "  But  they  have  been  passing,  fleeting,  unstable  of  late.  You 
have  had  no  rest  in  them,  no  comfort  of  mind,  no  true  wisdom,  no 
strength,  no  firmness,  no  abiding  sense  of  love  and  fear  of  God." 

'  Emmeline  gave  a  sort  of  groan,  that  showed  the  words  went 
home  to  her  heart. 

'  "  And  you  say  it  is  the  fault  of  religion  ?  Emmeline,  our  religion 
holds  out  to  us  a  means  of  receiving  the  strength  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  Comforter,  giving  us  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding,  the 
Spirit  of  counsel  and  ghostly  strength,  the  Spirit  of  knowledge  and 
true  godliness,  and  the  Spirit  of  God's  holy  fear." 

'  "  Confirmation  !  "  said  Emmeline.  "  0,  Herbert!  would  it  do  all 
that  for  me  ?    1  do  believe  it  would  be  peace  at  last." 

'  *'  Emmeline,  I  am  sure  it  would.  It  is  not  1  that  tell  3'ou  so.  It 
is  the  promise  of  God  through  His  Church.'''^ 

'  "  Yes  ;  but  it  is  on  a  condition.  How  am  I  to  fulfil  that  con- 
dition ?  I  may  make  the  vow,  and  intend  to  keep  it,  and  believe 
fully ;  but  the  feeling  will  go.    I  shall  be  unsteady  again." 

'  "  If  you  were  to  stand  in  your  own  strength,  not  in  the  all- 
sufficient  grace,  you  would ;  but,  besides  prayer,  will  there  not  then 
be  open  to  you  the  special  means  of  strengthening  and  refreshing  our 
souls  ?  " 

'  "  But  how  many  there  are  no  better  for  being  confirmed  !  " 

'  "  How  can  we  tell  ?  They  may  be  better  ;  or,  if  they  fail,  it  may 
be  that  their  hearts  are  not  prepared.  They  wanted  prayer,  or  they 
wanted  faith,  or  they  were  not  in  earnest,  or  they  fell  away  through 
some  unresisted  temptation  ;  not  from  any  defect  in  the  Confirmation 
grace,  which  will  yet  restore  many." 

'  "  Then  you  think,  if  we  had  been  confirmed,  we  should  have 
avoided  our  faults  ?  " 

'  "  No ;  I  say  no  such  thing.  I  cannot  tell  how  you  would  have 
kept  your  vow ;  but  I  know  you  vvould  then  have  been  obedient  to 
that  summons  of  the  Church,  the  grace  would  have  been  given  to  you, 
and  if  you  had  used  it  rightly  "  

'  "  Ah  !  I  do  believe  that  it  would  have  made  a  difference.  I  know 
I  should  have  been  afraid  to  stay  away  from  the  holy  communion, 
after  your  letter  ;  and  then  I  should  have  watched  myself  more,  and, 
perhaps,  have  been  saved  from  these  faults."  ' — Pp.  331,  332. 

The  next  quotation  is  from  The  Daisy  Chain.  Harry  May,  a 
yoimg  lad  full  of  high  animal  spirits,  and  about  to  go  to  sea. 
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has  been  indulging  in  some  practical  jokes,  and  has  shown  such 
want  of  steady  purpose,  that  his  father  has  decided  not  to  allow 
him  to  be  a  candidate  for  an  approaching  Confirmation. 

'Harry  and  Mary  were  sitting  twisted  together  into  a  sort  of 
bundle,  on  the  same  footstool,  by  Margaret's  sofa.  Harry  had  begged 
of  her  to  hear  him  say  the  Catechism  once  more,  and  Mary  had 
joined  with  him  in  the  repetition.  There  was  to  be  only  one  more 
Sunday  at  home. 

'  "  And  that !  "  he  said,  and  sighed. 

'Margaret  knew  what  he  meant,  for  the  feast  was  to  be  spread  for 
those  newly  admitted  to  share  it.  She  only  said  a  caressing  word  of 
ali'ection. 

'"I  wonder  when  I  shall  have  another  chance,"  said  Harry.  "If 
we  should  get  to  Australia  or  New  Zealand, — but  then,  perhaps,  there 
might  be  no  Confirmation  going  on,  and  I  might  be  worse  by  that 
time." 

"  '  O,  you  must  not  let  that  be  !  " 

' "  Why,  you  see,  if  I  cannot  be  good  here,  with  all  this  going  on, 
what  shall  I  do  among  those  fellows  away  from  all  ?  " 
'"You  will  have  one  friend." 

' "  Mr.  Ernscliffe  !  you  are  always  thinking  of  him,  Margaret ;  but 
perhaps  he  may  not  go  ;  and  if  he  should,  a  lieutenant  cannot  do  much 
for  a  midshipman.  No,  I  thought,  when  I  was  reading  with  my 
father,  that  someliow  it  might  help  me  to  do  what  it  called  putting 
awa}'  childish  things — don't  you  know  ?  1  might  be  able  to  be 
stronger  and  steadier  somehow.  And  then,  if — if — you  know — if  I 
did  tumble  overboard,  or  any  thing  of  that  sort,  there  is  that  about 
the — what  they  will  go  to  next  Sunday,  being  necessary  to  salvation." 

'  Harry  laid  down  his  head  and  cried ;  Margaret  could  not  speak  for 
tears  ;  and  Mary  was  incoherently  protesting  against  any  notion  of 
his  falling  overboard. 

'  "  It  is  generally  necessary,  Harry,"  Margaret  said  at  last, — "not 
in  impossible  cases." 

'  "  Yes,  if  it  had  been  impossible,  but  it  was  not ;  if  I  had  not  been 
a  mad  goose  all  this  time :  but  when  a  bit  of  fun  gets  hold  of  me,  I 
can't  think."  '—Daisy  Chain,  vol.  i.,  pp.  271,  272. 

It  would  be  enough  merely  to  quote  such  passages  and  pass 
them  by  without  remark,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  there  are 
thousands  by  whom  such  teaching  is  believed  to  be  Christianity. 
These  volumes  have  been  quoted  with  approval  by  religious 
journals,  have  been  read  by  thousands  of  young  persons  whose 
minds  were  awakening  to  a  sense  of  their  need  of  something 
more  than  the  world  can  give.  They  are  to  be  found  in  families, 
and  are  perused  by  firesides,  where  the  heads  of  the  household 
profess  to  hold  evangelical  doctrine.  What  would  be  the  pro- 
bable effect  on  a  youthful  mind  just  awakened  to  some  sense  of 
sin  and  of  personal  responsibility,  on  reading  such  a  story? 
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Would  not  the  natural  result  be  to  turn  away  the  heart  from 
that  personal,  close  union  with  Christ,  which  alone  can  bring 
salvation,  and  to  lead  it  to  rest  in  the  mere  outward  means  in 
which  we  are  told  that  grace  is  infallibly  conveyed  ?  Can  any 
thing  be  more  calculated  to  satisfy  the  conscience  in  its  eager 
desire  to  escape  from  that  contact  with  a  perfect  Redeemer 
which  is  so  distasteful  to  our  sin-stained  hearts  ?  Or  what  are 
we  to  think  of  doctrines  which,  under  a  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity,.  dare  to  make  the  way  of  access  to  the  holiest  less  broad 
than  the  word  of  God  has  declared  it  to  be  ?  Thank  God,  the 
road  is  made  so  wide  that  whosoever  will  may  come,  not  waiting 
for  sacramental  grace,  or  for  the  imposition  of  priestly  hands, 
but  by  immediate  pardon  from  Him  who  ever  liveth  to  make 
intercession  for  us. 

It  is  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  doctrines  advocated  in 
these  stories,  that  they  should  abound  in  analysis  of  character. 
When  outward  acts  have  so  great  a  value  under  certain  circum- 
stances, it  becomes  necessary  to  search  into  the  motives  by 
which  they  are  prompted,  in  order  that  their  value  may  be 
accurately  ascertained.  Here,  of  course,  as  in  the  cases  above 
quoted,  there  is  some  truth,  which  gives  its  real  power  and  con- 
sequent risk  of  misleading  its  readers.  '  As  unto  the  Lord,  and 
not  unto  men,'  is  the  broad  principle  laid  down  in  Scripture  for 
our  guidance  in  searching  into  the  character  of  motives.  But 
in  these  works  the  analysis  is  carried  on  to  an  extent  which 
seems  to  grow  upon  the  author,  as  the  later  stories  are  most 
occupied  with  it.  Ethel  May  follows  up  the  intricacies  of  her 
own  impulses,  and  pursues  the  scent  with  a  keenness  in  which 
we  are  far  from  participating.  The  most  trifling  incidents,  the 
most  passing  allusion,  is  sufficient  to  draw  forth  a  long  strain  of 
soliloquy,  which  is  rarely  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
Here  is  a  specimen. 

' "  There  is  an  object  in  all  one  does  in  trying  to  be  a  comfoVt  to 
papa." 

'  "  That 's  no  use,"  said  Norman  listlessly,  "  we  never  can." 
' "  O,  but,  Norman,  he  won't  be  always  as  he  is  now  ;  I  am  sure  he 
cares  for  us  enough  to  be  pleased  if  we  do  right  and  get  on." 
'  "We  used  to  be  so  happy,"  said  Norman. 

'Ethel  hesitated  a  little,  and  presently  answered,  "I  don't  think  it 
can  be  right  to  lament  for  our  own  sakes  so  much,  is  it  ?  " 

'  "  I  don't  want  to  do  so,"  said  Norman,  in  the  same  dejected  way. 

"'I  suppose  we  ought  not  to  feel  it  either."  Norman  only  shook 
his  head:  "  We  ought  to  think  of  her  gain.  You  can't  ?  Well,  1 
am  glad  ;  for  no  more  can  I.  I  can't  think  of  her  liking  for  baby  and 
papa  and  all  of  us  to  be  left  to  ourselves.  But  that 's  not  right  of 
me ;  and,  of  course,  it  all  comes  right  where  she  is ;  so  I  always  put 
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that  out  of  my  head,  and  think  what  is  to  come  next  in  doing,  and 
pleasing  papa,  and  learning." 

*"  That's  grown  horrid,"  said  i^orman  ;  "there's  no  pleasure  in 
getting  on,  nor  in  anything." 

'  "  Don't  you  care  for  papa  and  all  of  us  being  glad,  Norman  ?  " 

'As  Norman  could  not  say  just  then  that  he  did,  he  would  not 
answer. 

'"I  wish  —  "  said  Ethel,  disappointed,  hut  cheering  up  the  next 
minute.  "I  do  believe  it 's  having  nothing  to  do.    You  will  be  better 
when  you  get  back  to  school  on  Monday." 
That  is  worst  of  all." 

' You  don't  like  going  among  the  boys  again  ?  But  that  must 
be  done  some  time  or  other,  or  shall  I  get  Richard  to  speak  to  Dr. 
Hoxton  to  let  you  have  another  week's  leave  ?  " 

'  "  No,  no,  don't  be  foolish  ;  it  can't  be  helped." 

'  "I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  think  you  will  be  better  for  it." 

'  She  almost  began  to  fancy  herself  unfeeling,  when  she  found  him  so 
much  more  depressed  than  she  was  herself,  and  unable  to  feel  it  a  relief 
to  know  that  the  time  of  rest  and  want  of  occupation  was  over.  She 
thought  it  light-minded,  though  slie  could  not  help  it,  to  look  forv/ard 
to  the  daily  studies  where  she  might  lose  her  sad  thoughts,  and  be  as 
if  every  thing  were  as  usual.  But  suppose  she  should  be  to  blame, 
where  would  be  now  the  gentle  discipline  ?  Poor  Ethel's  feelings 
were  not  such  as  to  deserve  the  imputation  of  levity,  w^hen  this 
thought  came  over  her  ;  but  her  buoyant  mind,  always  seeking  for 
consolation,  recurred  to  Margaret's  improvement,  and  she  fixed  her 
hopes  on  her.' — Daisy  Chain,  vol.  i.,  p.  43. 

The  buoyant  mind,  however,  turns  again  and  again  to  the 
same  course  of  groundless  self-accusation.  Ethel  is  described 
as  tormenting  herself  most  unmercifully  by  endeavours  to  trace 
some  selfishness,  or  pride,  or  other  evil  impulse,  at  the  root  of 
actions  which  are  at  least  outwardly  praiseworthy.  And  her 
companion,  Meta  Rivers,  and  her  brother  Norman,  indulge 
extensively  in  introspective  meditation.  The  great  source  of 
discomfort  and  alarm  to  the  former  is  that  she  is  too  happy,  her 
life  has  been  too  bright. 

'"Really  and  truly,"  said  Meta,  thoughtfully,  "  I  never  do  meet 
with  any  reasonable  trial  of  temper ;  and  I  am  often  afraid  it  cannot 
be  right  or  safe  to  live  so  entirely  at  ease,  and  without  contradictions." 

"'Well,  but,"  said  Ethel,  "it  is  the  state  of  life  in  which  you  are 
placed." 

'  "  Yes,  but  are  we  meant  never  to  have  vexations  ?  "  

*  "  Do  you  mean  that  nothing  ever  goes  wrong  with  you,  or  that 
you  do  not  mind  any  thiijg  ?    Which  ?  " 

' "  Nothing  goes  wrong  enough  with  me  to  give  me  a  handsome 
excuse  for  minding  it." 

'  "  Then,  it  mu..t  be  all  your  good  temper." 
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*"  I  don't  think  so,"  said  Ethel,  "it  is  that  nothing  is  disagreeable 
to  me." 

'  "  Stay,"  said  Ethel,  "  if  the  ill-temper  was  in  you,  you  would  only 
be  the  crosser  for  being  indulged  ;  at  least,  so  books  say.  And  I  am 
sure  myself,  that  it  is  not  whether  tilings  are  disagreeable  or  not,  but 
whether  one's  will  is  in  them,  that  signifies. " 

*  "  1  don't  quite  understand." 

' "  Why,  I  have  seen  the  boys  do  for  play,  and  have  done  myself, 
what  would  have  been  a  horrid  hardship  had  one  been  made  to  do  it. 
I  never  liked  any  lessons  as  well  as  those  I  did  without  being  obliged, 
and  always,  when  there  is  a  thing  I  hate  very  mueh  in  itself,  I  can  get 
up  an  interest  in  it,  by  resolving,  that  I  will  do  it  well,  or  fast,  or 
something;  if  I  can  stick  my  will  to  it,  it  is  like  a  lever,  and  it  is 
done.  Now,  I  think  it  must  be  the  same  with  you,  only  your  will 
is  more  easily  set  at  it  than  mine." 

'  "  What  makes  me  uncomfortable  is,  that  I  feel  as  if  I  never 
followed  anything  but  my  will." 

'  Ethel  screwed  up  her  face,  as  if  the  eyes  of  her  mind  were 
nursing  some  thought  almost  beyond  her.  "  If  our  will  and  our  duty 
were  the  same,"  she  said,  "  that  can't  be  wrong.  The  better  people  are, 
the  more  they  love  what  He  commands,  you  know.  In  heaven  they 
have  no  will  but  His." 

'"0,  but  Ethel,"  cried  Meta,  distressed,  "that  is  putting  it  too 
high.  Won't  you  understand  what  I  mean?  We  have  learnt  so 
much  lately  about  self-denial,  and  crossing  one's  own  inclinations  and 
enduring  hardness.  And  here  1  live  with  two  dear,  kind  people,  who 
only  try  to  keep  every  little  annoyance  from  m}^  path.  1  can't  wish 
for  a  thing  without  getting  it ;  I  am  waited  on  all  day  long,  and  I 
feel  like  one  of  the  women  that  are  at  ease, — one  of  the  careless 
daughters." 

' "  I  think  still,  papa  would  say  it  was  your  happy,  contented 
temper  that  made  you  find  no  vexation," 

'  "  But  that  sort  of  temper  is  not  goodness.  1  was  born  with  it ;  I 
never  did  mind  anything,  not  even  being  punished,  they  say,  unless  I 
knew  papa  was  grieved,  which  always  did  make  me  unhappy  enough  ; 
I  laughed,  and  went  to  play  most  saucily,  whatever  they  did  to  me. 
If  I  had  striven  for  the  temper,  it  would  be  worth  having,  but  it  is 
my  nature.  And  Ethel,"  she  added,  in  a  low  voice,  as  the  tears  came 
into  her  eyes,  "  don't  you  remember  last  Sunday  ?  I  felt  myself  so 
vain  and  petted  a  thing,  as  if  I  had  no  share  in  the  cup  of  suffering, 
and  did  not  deserve  to  call  m^^self  a  member;  it  seemed  ungrateful." 

'  Ethel  felt  ashamed,  as  she  heard  of  warmer  feelings  than  her  own 
had  been,  expressed  in  that  lowered,  trembling  voice,  and  she  sought 
for  the  answer  that  would  only  come  to  her  mind  in  sense,  not  at  first 
in  words.  "  Discipline,"  said  she,  "  would  not  that  show  the  willingness 
to  have  the  part  ?  Taking  the  right  time  for  refusing  oneself  some 
pleasant  thing. 

'  "  Would  not  that  be  making  up  something  for  oneself?"  said 
Meta. 
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*  "  No,  the  Church  orders  it.  It  is  in  the  Prayer  Book,"  said  Ethel. 

"  I  mean  one  can  do  little  secret  things,  not  reading  story-hooks  on 
those  days,  or  keeping  some  tiresome  sort  of  work  for  them.  It  is  very 
trumpery,  but  it  keeps  the  remembrance,  and  it  is  not  so  much  as  if 
one  did  not  heed."' — The  Daisy  Chain,  vol.  i.,  pp.  281-283. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  trace  in  every  particular  the  false 
teaching  contained  in  this  passage.  It  reminds  us  of  nothing  so 
strongly  as  of  the  story  of  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  whose  great 
felicity  made  him  fear  the  envy  of  the  gods,  to  arrest  which,  he 
threw  into  the  sea  his  most  precious  ring,  by  way  of  what  Ethel 
calls  ^  discipline.'  The  whole  notion  is  one  which  is  without 
foundation  in  Scripture,  or  in  reason.  That  we  should  give  up 
what  we  value,  because  it  involves  ruin,  or  because  it  may  be  of 
use  to  others,  is  a  demand  sufficiently  intelligible ;  but  the 
endeavour  to  make  life  gratuitously  unhappy  may  be  Popery, 
but  is  not  Christianity. 

True  it  is,  that  a  little  further  on  Dr.  May  points  out  to 
Meta,  that  the  plethora  of  happiness  is  sent  here  by  God's  hand ; 
but  the  author  has  written  an  unconscious  satire,  the  more 
biting  because  full  of  truth,  upon  the  creed  adopted  in  these 
volumes.  If,  in  any  sense  of  which  the  words  are  capable,  we  are 
to  expect  to  share  the  cup  of  suffering,  a  young  heart  might  well 
falter  at  the  recollection  of  such  unclouded  happiness ;  though 
in  that  case  we  should  hardly  have  supposed  that  the  end 
in  view  would  be  gained  by  such  ^  trumpery '  as  not  reading 
story-books,  or  keeping  some  tiresome  work  for  certain  days. 
The  advice  is  almost,  we  fancy,  without  parallel.  We  remember,  • 
indeed,  once  hearing  a  clergyman  recommend  the  ladies  of  his 
congregation  not  to  wear  brooches  in  the  season  of  Lent ;  but 
that  sage  counsel  was  only  spoken  from  the  pulpit,  not  written 
down  on  paper  and  corrected  for  the  press 

Strange  too  does  it  seem  to  us  that,  in  this  very  passage,  the 
writer  has  remarked  a  genuine  source  of  childish  trouble,  which 
ought — we  should  have  supposed,  could  hardly  have  failed — ■ 
to  have  suggested  by  a  true  analogy  the  real  source  of  that 
tribulation  of  mind  to  which  every  Christian  is  exposed.  The 
childish  love  to  an  earthly  parent  had  made  the  joyous  girl  sad 
when  he  was  grieved ;  and  the  consciousness  of  a  heart  full  of 
love  to  Christ,  that  He  is  grieved  by  its  failure  to  imitate  His 
example  more  closely,  is  the  deepest  source  of  sorrow  to  a 
Christian,  and  one  which  renders  such  spasmodic  and  unnatural 
efforts  to  make  ourselves  miserable  but  too  superfluous.  '  Sorrow- 
ful, but  always  rejoicing,'  is  the  paradoxical,  but  genuine  expe- 
rience of  the  true  believer;  the  first  from  a  sense  of  his  own 
shortcomings,  the  second  ^xom  an  assurance  of  his  Saviour's  love. 
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There  is,  however,  a  seeming  plausibility  in  this  analysis  of 
motives  which  makes  it  appear  of  special  value  to  a  certain  class 
of  minds.  The  same  tendency  is  prevalent  in  other  branches  of 
literature,  and  the  young  especially  are  most  liable  to  forget  how 
very  little  beneath  the  surface  such  disquisitions  for  the  most 
part  are  able  to  pierce,  and  by  how  many  other  circumstances  a 
really  true  conclusion  on  certain  grounds  may  require  to  be 
modified,  and  how  very  difficult  it  is,  if  it  be  not  altogether 
impossible,  to  exhaust  all  the  considerations  which  should  be 
taken  into  account  in  any  such  estimate.  We  doubt,  therefore, 
whether  there  be  any  process  much  more  deceptive ;  and  when 
we  turn  from  these  general  reasons  for  questioning  its  utility, 
and  look  to  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament,  we  find  a  very 
different  mode  of  teaching :  we  learn  then  that  there  is  an 
absolute  standard  of  truth,  by  which  wo  ought  to  judge  our- 
selves, and  that  the  Divine  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  will  be 
vouchsafed  to  those  who  seek  Him,  and  will  bear  witness  in  them 
according  to  God's  will. 

In  selecting  the  quotations  which  we  have  given  above  to 
illustrate  the  teaching  of  these  volumes,  we  have  naturally  been 
led  to  those  places  in  which  the  author's  views  are  most  plainly 
enforced.  But  throughout  these  stories  there  abound  small 
suggestions  and  passing  remarks  in  which  the  same  principles 
are  either  enforced  or  assumed.  The  heir  of  Redclyffe  saves  the 
crew  of  a  vessel  that  has  been  wrecked,  and  immediately  goes, 
all  dripping  as  he  is,  to  attend  the  early  service.  The  young- 
sisters,  Kate  and  Emmeline,  in  the  Castle  Builders,  are  so 
enamoured  of  the  Church  Catechism,  that  they  teach  it  to  their 
classes  in  the  school  every  day ;  and  when  some  disappointment 
follows  upon  their  attempts  to  instruct  the  children,  its  origin  is 
traced  to  their  not  having  acted  under  proper  ecclesiastical 
authority.  The  Mays  build  a  church  at  Cocksmoor,  adorned 
with  painted  windows  of  saints  and  virgins  ;  and  the  author  con- 
siders the  present  of  some  ^  beautiful  carved  fittings  ^  from  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  France,  to  be  so  valuable  an  addition 
as  to  deserve  special  notice.  These  are  but  a  sample  of  the 
ideas  which  are  most  skilfully  interspersed  in  the  thread  of  the 
narrative.  In  most  respects  these  puerilities  are  faithfully 
copied  from  the  habits  of  those  who  agree  with  the  doctrine  of 
these  stories;  but  we  cannot  but  hope  that  injustice  is  done  to 
the  managers  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
who  are  described  as  setting  their  friends  to  work,  before 
holding  an  Anniversary  Meeting,  to  entrap  persons  who  are 
described  as  being,  if  not  essentially  foolish  and  ignorant,  at  least 
without  any  profession  of  personal  Christianity^  into  making 
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speeches,  simply  because  tliey  occupy  a  liigli  position  in  the  social 
scale.  We  can  hardly  imagine  anything  more  repugnant  to  all 
proper  and  high  feeling  than  getting  such  men,  simply  on  account 
of  their  influence  in  the  world,  to  urge  upon  others  the  most 
sacred  of  those  duties  which  Christianity  enforces  ;  duties  which 
call  for  so  great  sacrifices  as  can  only  be  undertaken  in  a  full 
assurance  of  that  truth  which  they  are  intended  to  promote. 

We  can  only  notice  two  other  points  before  we  conclude. 
There  are  two  principles  especially  recommended  by  the  Church 
of  Rome,  which  arc  more  distasteful  perhaps  than  any  others  to 
English  ears.  One  is,  that  the  Bible  should  be  withheld  from 
the  people ;  the  other  is,  the  enforcing  of  confession  to  a  priest. 
We  may  well  suppose  that  great  caution  w^ould  be  employed, 
lest  offence  should  be  given  by  the  too  plain  advocacy  of  these 
two  points  ;  but  they  are  both  advanced  in  these  volumes,  and 
so  advanced  that  the  very  principle  involved  in  their  rejection  is 
conceded :  they  are  advanced  in  fact  on  the  same  ground  on 
which  they  are  maintained  by  the  Papists. 

Here  is  the  writer^s  view  of  confession.  W^e  must  explain,  that 
Flora  has  married  a  very  empty-headed  man,  in  order  to  gain  a 
high  position  in  society  ;  that  her  first  child  has  died  through 
its  mother's  neglect,  and  the  administering  of  soothing  doses  by 
the  nurse ;  and  that  sorrow  for  its  loss,  and  a  sense  of  her  share 
in  the  cause  of  it,  weigh  heavily  upon  Flora's  heart,  Avho  at  last, 
after  months  of  stony  silence,  takes  counsel  of  her  sister  Ethel. 

'  "  I  do  know  what  to  say,"  said  Ethel,  "  and  that  is,  Do  as  the 
Prater  Book  tells  you  in  any  perplexity — ' ' 
'  "I  am  not  perplexed,"  said  Flora. 

'  "  Don't  say  so.  This  is  either  the  station  to  which  God  has  called 
you,  or  it  is  not." 

'  "  He  never  called  me  to  it." 

'  "  But  you  don't  know  whether  you  ought  to  leave  it.  If  you  ought 
not,  you  would  be  ten  times  more  miserable.  Go  to  Richard,  Flora — 
he  belongs  to  vou  as  much  as  I — he  has  autlwrity  besides. '"^ 

'  "  Richard  f" 

'  "  He  is  the  clearest  of  us  all  in  practical  matters,"  said  Ethel,  pre- 
venting what  she  feared  would  be  disparaging.  "  I  don't  mean  only 
that  you  should  ask  him  about  this  Parliament  matter  alone ;  but  I 
am  sure  3^ou  would  be  happier  if  you  talked  things  over  with  him  before 
— before  you  go  to  church." 

'  "  You  don't  know  what  you  propose." 

*  "I  do,"  said  Ethel,  growing  bolder.  "You  have  been  going  all  this 
time  by  feeling.  You  have  never  cleared  up  and  got  to  the  bottom  of 
your  troubles." 

'  "  I  could  not  talk  to  any  one." 

'  "Not  to  any  one  but  a  clergyman."  ' — Daisy  Chain,  vol.  ii.,  p.  327. 

VOL.  X.      NO.   XX.  L  L 
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AVhat  is  this  but  the  whole  Popisli  theory?  Here  is  a  mind 
burdened  with  a  sense  of  sin ;  no  relief  has  been  found ;  the 
heart  is  weighed  down  by  trouble,  and  all  the  ordinary  cares  of  life 
fail  to  cause  forgetfulness  of  itself,  or  to  afford  relief.  Where 
shall  the  anxious  mother  turn  ?  where  find  comfort  from  her  own 
bitter  self-reproaches  ?  V\  e  know  to  w  hom  the  w^ord  of  God 
would  point, — to  One  with  deepest  inward  spring  of  sympathy 
for  human  misery, — to  One  who  can  be  touched  with  the  feeling 
of  our  infirmities.  But  there  is  no  reference  to  such  a  consola- 
tion. Doubtless,  the  author  would  admit  that  such  a  well-spring 
of  joy  was  to  be  found ;  but  its  supply,  according  to  the  theory 
of  these  volumes,  finds  its  passage  only  through  a  certain  channel, 
llichard  May,  because  ordained  by  episcopal  hands,  has  authorily, 
— such  trouble  can  be  spoken  of  only  to  a  clergyman.  There 
is  no  thought  of  casting  all  your  care  on  Him  wlio  careth  for 
you. 

The  suggestion  of  the  desirability  of  withholding  the  Scrip- 
tures comes  in  a  more  disguised  shape.  It  occurs  in  a  brief 
sentence  in  tlie  midst  of  discussion  upon  the  most  desirable 
school-books. 

' "  O  !  Margaret,  will  you  look  at  these  First  Truths  ?  Do  you 
think  they  would  be  easy  enough  ?  Shall  I  take  some  of  the 
Parables  and  Miracles  at  once,  or  content  myself  with  the  book  about 
Jane  Sparks  ?  " 

'  "  There 's  some  very  easy  reading  in  Jane  Sparks,  isn't  there  ?  I 
ivould  not  make  the  little  hooks  from  the  New  Testa/inent  too  common.''^ 
— The  Daisy  Chain,  vol.  i.,  p.  154'. 

As  we  read  this  sage  counsel  on  the  best  kind  of  books  for 
teaching  children,  our  mind  went  back  to  a  certain  passage  of 
far  higher  authority, — an  authority  w^hich  we  cannot  persuade 
ourselves  that  the  author  of  these  fictions  would  venture  to 
reject,  although,  in  its  plainest  acceptation,  it  is  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  idea  of  not  making  God^s  word  too  common.  '  There- 
fore shall  ye  lay  up  these  My  words  in  your  heart,  and  in  your 
soul,  and  bind  them  for  a  sign  upon  your  hand,  that  they  may 
be  as  frontlets  between  your  eyes.  And  ye  shall  teach  them  your 
children,  speaking  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and 
when  thou  walkest  by  the  ivay ;  when  thou  liest  down,  and  when 
thou  risest  up.  And  thou  shalt  write  them  upon  the  door-posts 
of  thine  house,  and  upon  thy  gates :  that  your  days  m^ay  be 
multiplied,  and  the  days  of  your  children,  in  the  land  which  the 
Lord  sware  unto  your  fathers  to  give  them,  as  the  days  of  heaven 
upon  the  earth.' 

To  those  who  can  understand  and  value  those  great  principles 
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upon  which  Protestant  Christianity  is  based^  it  will  not  seem  a 
matter  of  astonishment  that  we  have  devoted  so  much  space  to 
the  consideration  of  these  volumes.  It  is  constantly  remarked 
that  in  a  large  class  of  society  in  the  present  day,  men  have 
abandoned  the  strongholds  of  faith,  which  our  fathers  deemed 
impregnable  :  and  to  what  cause  are  we  to  attribute  such  a 
defection  ?  Is  it  not  to  the  lam.entable  deficiency  of  distinc- 
tive dogmatic  teaching?  to  the  spurious  sentimentality  of 
liberalism  in  matters  of  faith,  which  is  so  largely  prevalent  ? 
to  the  admission  into  the  bosom  of  our  families,  and  to  the 
perusal  of  our  children,  of  such  works  as  these  which  we  have 
been  reviewing?  to  the  subtle  form  in  which  false  principles 
are  instilled,  so  that  they  take  possession  of  the  mind  by  stealth, 
and  first  undermine  and  then  carry  positions,  which  we  should 
stoutly  defend,  were  they  openly  and  avowedly  assailed  ? 

Nor  are  we  ignorant  that  in  this  criticism  we  have  rendered 
ourselves  liable  to  the  reproach  of  narrowmindedness  ;  for  there 
are  many  parts  in  these  works  which,  if  they  stood  alone,  might 
seem  worthy  of  high  approval.  Take,  as  an  example,  these  words 
from  the  last  few  pages  of  Dynevor  Terrace : — 

'  Louis's  tastes  would  have  worn  out  with  habit,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  radiance  permanent  in  his  own  mind,  namely,  the  thankful, 
adoring  love  that  finds  the  true  brightness  in  '  whatsoever  things  are 
pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  < 
report.'  This  spirit  it  was  which  had  kept  his  heart  fresh,  his  spirit 
youthful,  and  changed  constitutional  versatility  into  a  power  of  hearty, 
adaptation  to  the  least  congenial  tastes. 

'  Gentleness,  affection,  humility,  and  refinement  were  in  his  nature. 
Mrs.  Frost  had  trained  these  qualities  into  the  beauty  of  Christian 
graces ;  and  Mrs.  Ponsonby  and  her  daughter  had  taught  him  to 
bring  his  high  principles  to  supply  that  which  was  wanting.  Indolence 
of  will,  facility  of  disposition,  unsteadiness  of  purpose,  inconsiderate 
impulses  without  perseverance,  had  all  betokened  an  inherent  weakness, 
which  the  earl's  cure,  ambition,  had  been  powerless  to  remedy.  But 
duty  had  been  effectual  in  drawing  strength  out  of  what  had  been 
feeble  by  nature.  It  was  religion  that  had  made  a  man  of  Louis  ;  and 
his  father  saw  and  owned  it,  no  longer  as  merely  the  woman's  guide 
in  life,  and  the  man's  resource  chiefly  in  death,  to  be  respected  and 
moderately  attended  to,  but  never  so  as  to  interfere  unseasonably  with 
the  world.  No  ;  he  had  learnt  that  it  was  the  only  sound  and  sure 
moving-spring :  he  knew  it  as  his  son's  strengthening,  brightening 
thread  of  life  ;  and  began  to  perceive  that  his  own  course  might  have 
been  less  gloomy,  and  less  harsh,  devoid  of  such  dark  strands,  had  he 
held  the  right  clue.'— Pp.  531,  532. 

Of  course  we  are  able  to  endorse  these  sentiments,  and  join 
with  the  author  in  attributing  to  the  power  of  truth  that  influ- 
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ence  for  time,  as  well  as  for  eternity,  which  is  here  assigned  it. 
But  when  we  come  to  define  what  is  meant  by  the  word 
'religion'  here  employed;  when  we  would  determine  how  it 
acts,  and  by  what  agency  it  operates ;  we  find  tliat,  under  the 
same  term,  we  are  speaking  of  things  widely  different ;  that 
our  author  attributes  to  a  series  of  sacraments  and  services,  to 
the  intervention  of  a  man,  invested  by  a  fancied  succession  from 
the  apostles  with  certain  spiritual  powers, — in  short,  to  outward 
acts  and  human  agency, — that  which  we  believe  to  be  made 
effectual  only  through  the  influence  of  God's  Spirit  and  the 
direct  operation  of  His  Son.  It  is  under  a  different  name  the 
old  subject  of  contention,  which,  under  varied  aspects,  has  been 
debated  from  the  establishment  of  Christianity  down  to  the 
present  day. 

To  the  objections  here  urged  to  these  works,  it  has  been 
suggested  in  reply,  that  the  form  of  instruction  employed  did 
not  admit  of  a  more  direct  statement  of  Christian  truth ;  and 
that  it  would  be  unbecoming  in  a  fiction  to  introduce  the  holiest 
names.  For  the  idea  that  this  view  has  been  really  entertained, 
there  seem  to  be  some  grounds  in  the  careful  avoidance  through- 
out of  the  name  of  our  Lord.  But  to  this  it  is  enough  to  reply, 
that  such  a  reason  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  condemn  the  use  of 
fiction  as  a  medium  of  religious  instruction.  But,  apart  from 
this  consideration,  the  tendency  of  these  volumes  is  abundantly 
evident  to  all  who,  being  themselves  acquainted  with  the  truth, 
have  carefully  perused  them.  It  is  from  this,  the  Christian, 
evangelical  aspect,  that  we  have  been  ever  wont  to  regard  the 
literature  of  our  day ;  it  is  avowedly  from  this  aspect  that  we 
look  with  peculiar  interest  and  anxiety  on  all  that  is  intended  to 
instruct  and  amuse  the  rising  generation;  and,  if  we  mistake 
not,  it  is  from  this  aspect  that  the  author  herself  (in  her  own 
acceptation,  of  course,  of  the  terms  ^Christian '  and  '  evangelical ') 
would  wish  them  to  be  judged.  So  viewed,  then,  we  consider 
these  works  to  be  fearfully  unsound  in  theory ;  the  amount  of 
their  injurious  influence  being  in  proportion  to  the  acknow- 
ledged ability  of  their  author.  They  are  all  well  written,  most 
of  them  highly  finished  ;  with  great  depth  of  pathos,  with  con- 
siderable insight  into  character,  with  no  small  ingenuity  in 
weaving  the  plot  of  a  story,  and  maintaining  a  conversation 
between  the  actors.  But,  to  a  great  delicacy  and  refinement 
which  makes  them  admissible  in  the  female  circle,  to  a  power  of 
mental  analysis  which  gives  an  air  of  consummate  judgment, 
and  to  some  genuine  touches  of  humour  which  relieve  the 
tedium  of  a  serious  discussion,  they  do  not  add  a  scriptural  or  a 
safe  understanding  of  that  truth,  to  teach  which  is  their  main 
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object.  From  the  outset  of  life,  by  a  baptism  in  which  grace  is 
inevitably  received,  to  Confirmation,  in  which  it  is  inevitably  re- 
newed, (but  which  children  can  dispense  with  because  'they  have 
not  had  so  many  years  to  sin  away  the  grace  received  at  baptism'^) 
thence  to  the  Communion,  which  is  made  identical  with  John 
vi.  53  ;  and  so  to  the  closing  scene,  when,  with  his  last  breath, 
(as  in  the  passage  already  quoted,)  the  dying  man  whispers  to 
have  the  Commendatory  Prayer  read;  it  is  one  long  system  of 
form  without  substance,  because  the  two  are  made  identical,  and 
of  ceremony  without  Christ,  because  the  one  is  made  essential 
to  the  other.  It  is  the  special  danger  of  such  a  creed,  that  it 
will  seem  to  many  to  be  genuine ;  it  will  satisfy  where  it  will 
not  save.  We  earnestly,  therefore,  entreat  those  who  value 
truth  not  to  place  in  their  children's  hands  any  volumes  by  the 
author  of  The  Heir  of  Redely ffe.  >J^^^  ^ 


Art.  VIII. — 1.  The  Mahdwanso :  with  the  Translation  sub- 
joined, and  an  introductory  Essay  on  Pali  Buddhistical 
Literature.  By  the  Hon.  George  Turnour,  Esq.  Vol.  I. 
Ceylon.  1837. 

2.  Introduction  a  VHistoire  du  Buddhisme  hidien.  Par  E. 
BuRNOuF.    Paris.    J  844. 

3.  Eastern  Moyiachism :  an  Account  of  the  Origin,  Discipline,  ^c, 
of  the  Order  of  Mendicants  founded  by  Gotama  Budha,  ^c. 
By  the  Rev.  B.  Spence  Hardy.    London.  1850. 

4.  A  Manual  of  Budhism  in  its  modern  Developement.  Trans- 
lated from  Cingalese  MSS.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Spence  Hardy. 
London.  1854. 

5.  Travels  in  the  Himalayan  Provinces  of  Hindustan  and  the 
Punjab,  from  1819  to  1825.  By  Moorcroft  and  Trebeck. 
London.  1841. 

6.  Christianity  in  Ceylon,  &^c. :  with  an  historical  Sketch  of  the 
Brahminical  and  Buddhist  Superstitions.  By  Sir  James 
Emerson  Tennent.    London.  1850. 

7.  History  of  India  :  the  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  Periods.  By 
the  Hon.  Mountstuart  Elphinstone.    London.  1857. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  magnificent  forests  and  cultivated 
uplands  which  rise  in  verdant  majesty  towards  the  Himalayan 
peaks,  once  stood  the  royal  city  of  Kapiwalastu.  The  garden  of 
its  reigning  prince  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  gentle  slopes^ 
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which  were  beautified  with  clumps  of  cedai",  cypress,  and  fir 
trees_,  relieved  by  patches  of  rhododendrons,  amidst  a  variegated 
groundwork  of  asters  and  anemones.  The  whole  was  over- 
looked and  sheltered  by  the  hills  which  still  guard  the  course  of 
fertilizing  streams,  and  whose  wooded  undulations  gracefully 
subside  towards  the  plains  of  Behar.  There,  about  624  years 
before  Christ,  just  when  Psararaeticus  had  established  his  sole 
authority  in  Egypt,  and  had  given  imperial  majesty  to  Mem- 
phis,— when  Babylon  was  nearing  the  point  of  her  meridian 
glory, — when  Greece  was  about  to  exhibit  her  most  perfect 
models  of  philosophy  and  plastic  art,  and  Tarquinius  was  rearing 
the  walls  of  Rome,  and  laying  the  foundations  of  the  Capitol, — 
when  Josiah  was  kindling  afresh  the  sacrificial  fires  of  Judaism, 
and,  though  chastened  by  the  rising  wail  of  Jeremiah,  was 
giving  to  the  former  temple  her  last  and  most  impressive  pass- 
over, — just  then,  in  the  royal  garden  on  the  borders  of  Nepaul, 
the  son  of  the  monarch  Sudhodana  was  born.  At  the  moment 
of  his  birth,  it  is  said,  he  stood  erect ;  and  looking  towards  the 
four  quarters,  and  the  four  half  quarters,  above  and  below, 
without  seeing  any  one,  in  either  of  these  ten  directions,  who 
was  equal  to  himself,  he  exclaimed,  ^  I  am  the  most  exalted  in 
the  world,  I  am  the  chief  in  the  world,  I  am  the  most  excellent 
in  the  world  ;  this  is  my  last  birth ;  hereafter  there  is  to  me  no 
other  existence.' 

This  remarkable  person  was  Gotama  Buddha^  whose  name  now 
stands  at  the  head  of  that  vast  system  which  is  called  Buddhism. 
The  sacred  books  preserved  by  his  followers  record  the  acts  of 
his  life ;  and  sketch,  with  all  the  warmth  of  eastern  fanaticism, 
the  features  of  his  character.  Upon  his  person,  they  say,  there 
were  certain  signs,  by  which  the  soothsayers  kncAv  that,  pre- 
vious to  his  reception  of  the  supreme  Buddhaship,  he  would 
become  a  recluse.  Five  days  after  his  birth  he  received  the 
name  of  Siaharta,  though  he  is  more  commonly  known  as 
Sakya  or  Gotama.    His  memory  has  not  escaped  the  honours 


of  juvenile  miracle  ;(fc)r  it  is  asserted  that  he  attended  a  plough- 
ing festival  when  omya  few  months  old,  and  sat  in  the  air 
without  any  support;  he  may  have  been,  indeed,  the  first  to 
attempt  that  singular  feat,  which  the  eastern  devotee,  in  some 
cases,  still  seems  to  perform^  He  was  married  at  sixteen. 
Yasodara,  a  daughter,,  of  Suprabudha,  who  reigned  at  Koli,  was 
the  honoured  bride.  O^he  father  of  the  future  Buddha  had  been 
told  that  his  son  woufd  be  led  to  renounce  the  world  under  the 
influence  of  four  tokens, — decrepitude,  sickness,  a  corpse,  and  a 
hermit ;  and  had  therefore  given  strict  orders  that  these  objects 
should  be  kept  away  from  the  scenes  of  the  young  man's  life. 
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But  his  precautions  were  vain.    During  a  ramble  to  one  of  the  ^ 
palace  gardens,  the  prince  saw  an  old  man  tremulously  leaning  fJ' 
on  his  staff.    He  anxiously  sought  an  explanation,  and  soon 
found  his  curiosity  giving  place  to  the  impressive  conviction, 
that  decay  is  the  lot  of  all  men^  At  short  intervals,  a  leper,  a 
dead  body,  and  a  hermit,  successively  caught  his  notice.  The 
spell  was  triumphant.    The  luxuries  of  an  eastern  palace,  the 
voluptuous  pleasures  of  an  oriental  garden,  all  the  charms  that 
music  could  afford,  all  the  perfumes  of  a  spicy  land,  all  the 
enticements  of  love  and  beauty,  and  even  the  happy  tidings  that 
his  queen  had  become  a  mother,  all  failed  to  hold  his  ascetic 
spirit  back  from  its  rigid  course.    There  was  a  last  look  at  the 
sleeping  wife  and  babe  ;  and  then  a  dash  on  horseback  away 
from  all  human  relations  to  the  solitude  of  the  desert.    For  six 
years  he  underwent  a  course  of  severe  discipline  iii  the  forest  of 
Urwela ;  but  as  the  result  was  not  equal  to  his  desires,  he 
lessened  his  daily  allowance  of  food  to  a  pepper-pod,  or  some- 
thing equally  small,  until  his  outer  man  was  so  reduced  that 
he  lay  for  a  time  senseless  on  the  ground.    In  another  part  of 
the  forest,  however,  he  finally  realized  his  object,  and  received 
the  supreme  Buddhaship  under  the  shadow  of  a  Bo  tree.  This 
attainment  he  had  kept  in  view  through  the  unnumbered  births 
which  he  had  known  before  his  present  existence  as  a  man ;  and 
in  each  of  the  forms  of  life  which  he  had  sustained,  whether 
animal,  human,  or  divine,  he  had  performed  some  act,  or  exer- 
cised some  virtue,  that  fitted  him  more  fully  for  his  final 
honour.    Whilst  under  the  Bo  tree,  he  was  beset  by  a  dreadful 
host  of  demons ;  but  he  remained  tranquil,  '  like  the  star  in  the 
midst  of  the  storm  ;^  and  the  fiends,  when  they  had  spent 
their  power  without  effect,  '  passed  away  like  the  thunder-cloud 
retiring  from  the  orb  of  the  moon,  causing  it  to  appear  in 
greater  beauty.^    The  rapid  stages  of  his  advance,  as  he  neared 
the  standard  of  perfection,  are  reverently  marked.     At  the  \ 
tenth  hour  of  the  night  which  saw  his  last  conflict,  he  attained  I 
the  wisdom  by  which  he  knew  all  the  circumstances  of  all  the  j 
beings  that  have  ever  existed  in  the  infinite  worlds ;  at  the  / 
twentieth  hour  he  received  the  divine  eyes  by  which  he  could  =  v;^' 
see  all  things,  within  the  space  of  the  boundless  systems  of  / 
worlds,  as  clearly  as  if  they  were  close  at  hand;  and  at  the^  > 
tenth  hour  of  the  following  morning,  or  the  close  of  the  third 
watch  of  the  night,  he  found  the  knowledge  by  which  he  could 
understand  the  sequence  of  existence,  the  cause  and  end  of  all 
sorrow.    He  had  now  reached  the  goal,  and  gained  that  for 
which,  through  myriads  of  ages,  he  had  sacrificed  so  much,  and, 
endured  such  lengthened  toil.    As  a  Buddha,  he  could  now  perri 
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form  any  act^  discern  any  object,  and  understand  any  truth,  to 
which  he  turned  his  attention.    He  soon  entered  on  his  minis- 
terial work ;  and,  '  wiser  than  the  wisest,  and  higher  than  the 
highest,'  announced  himself  as  the  teacher  of  the  three  worlds. 
Benaies,  Rajagaha,  Wesali,  and  Sewet  were  his  great  centres  of 
action  ;  but  he  visited  many  parts  of  India,  and  is  said  to  have 
touched  several  times  at  Ceylon.     The  celestial  worlds,  also, 
came  within  the  range  of  his  teaching;  and  Devvas  and  Brahmas 
sometimes  listened  to  his  voice.    His  miracles  were  on  a  vast 
scale.    Lest,  however,  the  record  of  their  character  and  number 
should  too  heavily  tax  the  confidence  even  of  the  faithful,  we 
are  told,  that  in  his  time  the  possession  of  miraculous  powers 
was  common  to  his  disciples  ;  thousands  of  whom  could,  with 
the  greatest  ease,  overturn  the  earth,  or  stop  the  course  of  the 
sun.    But  were  all  the  glory  of  doubtful  miracle  to  fade  away 
from  around  his  memory,  the  purer  light  of  one  action  would 
shed  undying  lustre  on  his  name.    In  the  height  of  his  religious 
and  philosophical  power,  he  used  the  full  influence  which  his 
sanctity  commanded,  and  employed  all  the  talents  and  genius 
which  had  gathered  around  his  venerated  person,  in  giving  a 
scientific  form  to  th^  Pali  language,  and  in  immortalizing  it  as 
the  hallowed  speech  oTms  priesthood  and  system.    The  oldest 
Pali  grammar  noticed  in  the  literature  of  Ceylon,  is  that  of 
Kachchayano.    The  author  was  one  of  the  eighty  celebrated 
contemporary  disciples  of  Gotama,  and  was  selected  by  his  mas- 
ter for  tiie  important  office  of  compiling  the  first  grammar  of 
the  sacred  tongue.    '  Seated  in  the  midst  of  the  four  classes  of 
devotees  of  which  his  congregation  was  composed ;  opening  his 
sacred  mouth  like  unto  a  flower  expanding  under  the  genial 
influence  of  Surio's  rays,  and  pouring  out  a  stream  of  eloquence 
like  unto  that  of  Brahma_,  Buddha  said,  "  ^ly  disciples,  the  pro- 
foundly wise    Sariputto  is  competent   to  spread  abroad  the 
tidings  of  the  wisdom  contained  in  my  religion.^' '  Thus, 
*  Buddha  allotted  to  me/  says  the  grammarian,  Hhis  important 
task ;  and  this  being  achieved,  men  of  various  nations  and 
tongues,  rejecting  the  dialects  which  have  been  confused  by 
their  disorderly  mixture  with  the  Sanscrit  and  other  languages, 
will  with  facility  acquire,  by  conformity  to  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar, the  knowledge  of  the  word.'    In  this  way,  to  fix  the  lan- 
guage which  was  to  perpetuate  his  thoughts  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  last  deeds  of  the  far-sighted  philosopher.    He  died  at 
the  age  of  eighty,  near  Kusinara,  which  is  supposed  by  some  to 
be  in  Assam,  while  others  thrnk  il,ity as  n.eax  Belhi-  Cj^^^  body 
was  consumed ;  but  his  relics  Averc  carefully  preserved  by  his 
disciples  as  objects  of  Avorship.^ 
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We  must  be  satisfied  with  this  sketch  of  a  life,  which,  thougli 
brought  before  us  by  native  biographers  with  all  the  pomp  and 
glitter  which  suit  an  eastern  devotee,  is  worthy  of  serious  study  ; 
nor,  perhaps,  will  it  be  difficult  to  discover  beneath  the  extravagant 
imagery  some  features  of  greatness,  and  the  leading  events  of  a 
career  which  has  for  ever  distinguished  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
our  race.  Gotama's  name  is  a  great  landmark  in  the  dominion  of 
Buddhism.  In  its  more  definite  form,  and  as  an  embodiment  of 
doctrines,  the  system  dates  from  the  time  of  his  life.  The 
sacred  books,  however,  show,  that  before  his  advent  the  princi- 
ples which  he  enforced  had  been  taught  by  the  twenty-four 
Buddhas  who  had  formed  the  divine  succession  of  the  past,  and 
whose  teachings  ran  back  into  dim  antiquity;  so  that  he  had 
only  to  re-discover,  revive,  and  formally  perpetuate  the  old  reli- 
gious philosophy  which  had  sprung  out  of,  and  so  fiercely 
rivalled,  the  Brahmin  faith.  Indeed,  the  Buddhist  religion 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  great  systems  which,  at  a  very 
early  age,  rose,  close  upon  one  another,  against  the  claims  of 
the  promised  Messiah,  near  the  spot,  it  may  be,  where  the  ori- 
ginal promise  of  human  salvation  was  given,  and  where  it  was 
said,  '  I  will  put  enmity  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed ;  it  shall 
bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel.^ 

When  we  follow  the  waves  of  human  population,  as  they  went 
out  from  the  first  seat  of  life,  and  passed  over  the  extremities  of 
continents  to  cover  the  insulated  fragments  of  a  former  world, 
we  find  many  broken  remnants  of  those  institutions,  customs, 
and  laws,  whose  more  complete  forms  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
original  homes  of  the  race.    Wherever  any,  thing  like  a  definite 
shape  of  idolatry  or  false  religion  is  found,  though  it  be  at  the 
extreme  limits  of  human  emigration,  it  bears  marks  by  which 
we   can   trace  the  early  influence  of  those   systems  whose 
unearthly  proportions  even  now  fling  their  unbroken  shadow 
over  so  much  of  the  eastern  world.    Two  thousand  years  before 
Christ,  just  as  the  Assyrians  had  learnt  to  adore  their  departed 
Nimrod,  or  the  constellation  Orion, — while  Persia  was  behold- 
ing divinity  in  the  sun, — while  Egypt  was  setting  up  her  sacred 
brutes, — and  God  was  leading  forth  Abraham  to  maintain  a" 
pure  devotion, — India  was  singing  the  hymns  which  initiated^ 
her  pantheism,  and  preparing  herself  for  an  idolatrous  course'^ 
from  the  standard  of  her  Vedas  to  the  impurities  of  Krishna^ 
and  the  devilism  of  Kali.    The  religion  of  the  Brahmins  had 
kept  up  its  sway  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  when  tlie^ 
Buddhistical  philosophy  and  Monachism  rose  into  hostile  power, 
and  effected  a  vast  revolution.    The  rival  system  exalted  the 
Buddhas  above  the  gods,  denied  the  inspiration  of  the  Vedas,  and 
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testified  against  the  tyranny  of  caste.  It  prospered  on 
the  continent  of  India  until  the  early  ages  of  Christianity ; 
and  then  declined  or  shifted  its  ground,  till  its  dominion 
was  established  within  its  present  limits,  and  it  became  the 
national  faith  of  Nepaul,  Thibet,  Ava,  Ceylon,  China,  and 
Japan. 

One  secret  of  that  great  power  and  influence  which  have  been 
accumulated  by  the  gigantic  systems  of  false  religion,  whether 
instituted  by  Nimrod,  Brahma,  Buddha,  Zoroaster,  or  Mahomet, 
is  in  this,  that  they  either  exhibit  error  clothed  with  the  orna- 
ments of  truth,  or  they  so  associate  the  leading  ideas  of  genuine 
revelation  with  the  creations  of  the  carnal  mind,  as  to  give  error 
its  utmost  advantage  over  fallen  human  nature.  This  is  seen  espe- 
cially in  Buddhism,  as  compared  with  that  Divine  religion  which 
is  developed  in  the  histories  and  teachings  of  the  Bible.  There 
is  a  remarkable  similarity  as  to  vastness  of  outline,  depth  of 
influence,  and  richness  of  illustration.  That  holy  religion  which 
reveals  Jehovah,  opens  the  treasures  of  eternity,  embraces  the 
interests  of  an  entire  race,  and  unveils  eternal  life  to  universal 
man,  must  necessarily -be  distinguished  by  grandeur,  power,  and 
beauty.  The  semblance  of  these  qualities  has  been  assumed  by- 
Buddhism,  and  is  used  in  a  striking  manner  for  the  adornment  of 
its  own  errors.  It  owes  much  to  the  place  of  its  birth,  the  East. 
The  first  worshippers  of  Jehovah  were  to  some  extent  influenced 
by  the  scenes  in  which  they  prophesied.  *  Moses  and  the  pro- 
phets drank  in  the  fire  of  eastern  day  from  a  thousand  sources. 
They  dwelt  in  a  land  of  wonders  ;  bathed  on  the  one  side  by  the 
"  great  sea,^^  and  bordering  a  desert  whose  mysteries  were  dread- 
ful; a  land  through  which  the  Lord  Himself  had  led  His  hosts, 
and  in  w^hich  there  still  remained  the  memorials  of  His  wTath.^ 
In  accordance  with  all  this,  the  spirit  and  language  of  their 
devotion  was  simple,  lofty,  and  intense.  So,  the  system  of 
Buddhism  towered  to  its  greatest  height  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
its  birth ;  clothed  itself  there  with  formidable  majesty,  and  long 
exercised  a  mysterious  authority  and  power.  All  men  have  felt 
a  yearning  after  something  beyond  the  limits  of  the  visible 
w  orld ;  but  the  feeling  is  modified  by  circumstances.  False 
piety  has,  in  some  cases,  ascribed  divinity  to  the  simplest  objects 
in  creation,  so  that  in  the  pebble,  the  flower,  the  cloud,  or  the 
spring,  the  devotee  has  found  a  wondrous  charm  ;  at  other  times, 
it  has  begotten  disgust  at  the  common  aflFairs  of  life,  taught  its 
votaries  to  scowl  on  all  that  is  gentle,  and  to  turn  from  every 
happy  scene  to  the  solitude  and  gloom  of  deserts  or  the  grave. 
Some  men  have  been  called  by  it  to  listen  to  voices  unheard  by 
the  crowd,  until  they  should  realize  the  presence  of  superior 
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spirits,  by  whose  influence  they  were  to  be  swayed,  or  in  com- 
munion with  whom  they  might  be  released  from  the  tyranny  of 
sense ;  while  others  have  been  enticed  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of 
the  future,  or  to  seek  for  superlmman  powers ;  so  that  their  own 
intensified  energies,  or  their  alliance  with  beings  from  other 
worlds,  might  raise  them  above  the  common  herd  of  mortals. 
But,  as  ]\Ir.  Hardy  shov/s,  in  his  Eastern  Monacldsm,  all  these 
characteristics  are  brought  within  the  mighty  range  of  Buddhism, 
and  each  feature  is  found  in  its  most  gigantic  form.  The 
thoughts  and  sympathies  of  the  Buddhist  are  all  in  the  super- 
lative. The  poetry  of  his  religion  deals  with  mountains  as  with 
grains,  and  with  oceans  as  with  rills  ;  its  asceticism  rejects  not 
only  the  pleasures  of  earth,  but  the  enjoyments  of  heaven ; 
its  mysticism  is  the  loss  of  being  as  well  as  of  conscious- 
ness ;  its  magic  makes  the  entire  universe  plastic  to  its  touch, 
and  eternity  obedient  to  its  voice.  Endeavours  have  been 
made  to  give  expression  to  all  this  in  mere  outward  forms.  The 
earlier  disciples  of  Gotama  must  needs  have  the  elect  scenes  of 
their  devotion  distinguished  by  subduing  beauty  or  impressive 
grandeur ;  and  on  Samanala's  Peak,  in  Ceylon,  we  might  feel 
the  reason  and  admire  the  policy  of  their  choice ;  for  who  could 
stand  on  that  throne  of  clouds,  overlooking  one  of  the  fairest 
portions  of  the  earth,  and  fail  to  acknowledge  a  mysterious  and 
infinite  power  ?  Or,  who  could  wander  near  the  solitary  cocoa- 
nut  tree,  which  springs  out  of  a  recess  amidst  the  Aluewihare 
rocks,  and  waves  its  thin  stem  and  scanty  leaves  over  the  rude 
pinnacles  and  masses  which  stand  in  wild  ruin  near  the  moun- 
tains from  which  they  were  riven ;  or  look  out  from  the  dim 
temples  on  the  black  rocks  of  Dambool,  upon  the  forests 
beneath ;  without  feeling  himself  overawed  by  a  superhuman 
presence  ?  Standing  on  these  '  land-marks  in  the  sea  of  time,' 
everything  conspires  to  recal  the  native  legends,  that  the  spirits, 
from  unrecorded  ages  to  the  present  time,  hover  in  clouds  and 
darkness  about  the  hallowed  scenes.  The  most  ponderous  and 
lasting  temple  that  mortals  ever  raised  can  be  overthrown  by 
man,  may  fall  by  accident,  and  must  yield  to  age ;  it  cannot 
therefore  inspire  those  overwhelming  feelings  of  space  and  dura- 
tion which  are  associated  with  the  works  of  an  Almighty  Mind. 
On  the  Samanala,  or  Adam's  Peak,  nearly  eight  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  the  extreme  summit,  is  the  Sree 
Pada,  or  sacred  foot-prinL.£t£  Buddha,  the  gigantic  seal  of  his 
unearthly  power.  ^Everything  about  Buddha  is  vast.  His  fol- 
lowers seem  to  have  associated,  in  some  degree,  the  notion  of 
corporeal  size  with  mental  greatness,  and  that  of  lofty  powers 
with  multiplied  number.  ^Illustrations  of  this  are  found  in  the 
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stupendous  Dagobas  which  cover  his  relics, — in  one  case  so  large, 
that  a  twelve-foot  wall  of  ninety-seven  miles  in  length  might,  it 
is  supposed,  be  built  with  its  materials ;  in  the  immense  sculp- 
tures which  perpetaate'Jiis  memory ;  in  the  temples  devoted  to 
his  worship  ;  and  in  the  gigantic  forms  which  represent  him  to 
the  worshippers,  six  of  whom,  it  is  said,  could  sit  in  the  palm  of 
his  hand,  while  he  overawes  the  devotee  by  rising  to  a  stature  of 
sixty  or  even  eighty  feet.  /T^ddha^s  Tooth,  the  most  sacred  thing 
on  earth,  the  Palladium  oi  Ceylon,  is  two  inches  in  length,  and 
one  inch  in  diameter  at  the  bas^^  Caught  out  of  the  fire  which 
consumed  the  body  of  the  sage  by  the  priest  Kaima,  it  has 
shared,  for  just  fifteen  centuries,  the  fortunes  of  those  who  along 
with  it  sw^ayed  the  destinies  of  the  island.  It  has  had  its  wan- 
derings and  returns,  its  captivities  and  exiles,  degradations  and 
triumphs  ;  and  now  rests,  after  so  many  years  of  travel,  in  one 
of  the  richest  shrines  of  which  superstition  can  boast.  It  arrived 
in  Ceylon  in  the  year  309.  fln  1815,  the  British  power  seized 
it ;  and  when  last  exhibited,  it  was  brought  from  its  chamber  in 
the  Kandian  temple,  where  it  had  reposed  on  a  silver  tabl^  Six 
covers,  of  several  feet  in  height,  were  removed  in  succession ;  the 
first  bell-shaped,  and  of  silver  gilt,  and  the  others  of  gold,  richly 
jewelled  and  adorned.  It  was  then  placed  in  its  casket,  on  the 
back  of  a  gorgeously  caparisoned  elephant,  under  a  small  octa- 
gonal roof  supported  by  silver  pillars.  When  the  distinguished 
bearer  appeared  coming  out  of  the  temple,  two  lines  of  elephants, 
magnificent  creatures,  knelt  down,  and  remained  in  this  posture ; 
while  the  people,  joining  the  points  of  their  fingers,  raising  their 
arms  above  their  heads,  and  bending  forward,  shouted,  in  full 
and  deep  tones,  '  Sadhu !  ^  The  mighty  voice  rose  and  continued 
to  swell,  until  all  the  adoring  multitude  had  united  in  the  grand 
and  solemn  peal. 

But  while  the  errors  of  Buddhism  are  thus  decorated,  some  of 
the  leading  ideas  of  genuine  revelation,  the  remnants  of  original 
tradition,  are  pressed  into  its  service,  and  with  superlative  skill 
are  worked  up  into  its  own  mysterious  contexture.  The  records 
of  this  system,  as  well  as  those  of  Hinduism,  reveal  the  first 
growth  of  error,  and  help  us  to  detect  the  point  where  the  early- 
deviation  from  truth  began.  When  primitive  rectitude  had  been 
once  forsaken,  superstition  grew  apace ;  although,  perhaps,  even 
at  the  worst  times,  some  lingering  truth  would  afford  its  solitary 
lesson.  There  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  between  the  state- 
ments of  Buddhist  ^iovj  respecting  the  creation,  and  the  records 
of  Moses  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  This  coincidence  is  the 
more  worthy  of  note,  as  it  seems  to  indicate  a  common  origin 
rather  than  a  copy.    There  is  also  *  the  tree  of  life;^  or,  as  it  is 
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flescribed,  'the  tree  producing  all  things  necessary  or  desirable, 
the  tree  bv  which  the  progenitors  of  the  race  existed  ;    and  it  is 
strikingly^  added,  'the  tree  after  the   extinction  of   which  .<< 
the  human  race  became  mortal/    Associated  with  this,  is  the 
doctrine  of  man's  fall  from  a  more  perfect  condition  to  his 
present  state.    This  fall,  however,  was  by  progressive  stages 
answering  to  repeated  wickedness;  and  herein  the  Buddhistical 
doctrine  is  a  variation  from  the  teaching  of  the  inspired  volume. 
Both  would  agree  that  '  the  wages  of  sin  is  death.     Indeed,  the 
fact  of  the  fall  is  deeply  impressed  on  Buddhism.    Its  ruhng 
thought  is  that  the  natural  world  is  subject  to  misery  ;  and 
though  a  dreamy  notion  of  former  joy  may  here  and  there 
express  itself,  the  system  wears    'an  aspect  of  sorrow  and 
anguish.^    Four  aphorisms  are  declared  by  Buddha  ihe 
beini^s  in  this  world  are  subject  to  decay.    2.  They  have  no  pro- 
tection, no  adequate  helper.    3.  They  have  no  real  possessions ; 
all  they  have  they  must  leave.    4.  They  cannot  arrive  at  perfect 
satisfaction  and  content;  they  are  constantly  the  slaves  of  evil 
desire.!/^ In  accordance  with  these  principles,  the  priest  who 
would  excel  must  remain  in  some  place  where  there  is  the  burn- 
ing of  bodies,  or  the  stench  of  decay,  or  weeping  for  lost  Iriencls. 
The  ninth  of  the  twelve  sacred  ordinances  of  the  Chinese  provides, 
that  to  dwell  among  the  tombs  is  to  bring  the  mmd  of  the  men- 
dicant to  iust  views  of  the  three  things  which  form  the  first  gate 
of  the  law  of  Foe,— instability,  grief,  and  emptiness     bo,  the 
loathsomeness  of  the  body  is  a  common  topic  of  illustration 
among  the  sages.    They  set  it  forth,  surrounded  by  the  most 
dis-usting  associations,  and  use  an  almost  endless  variety  ot 
ficSre  to  make  its  vileness  still  more  vile.    The  greatest  merit  is 
dSe  to  him  who  only  for  the  space  of  a   '  finger-snappmg 
meditates  on  the  three  signs  attached  to  existence —sorrow, 
changeableness,  and  unreality.    Reflections  on  these  subjects 
are  as  '  the  gates  leading  to  the  city  of  Nirwana.^    The  votary  is 
to  remember,  that  '  the  body  exists  only  for  a  moment ;  it  is  no 
sooner  born  than  it  is  destroyed;   it  is  like  the  flash  of  the 
lightning  as  it  passes  through  the  sky  ;  like  the  foam  ;  hke  the 
erain  of  salt  thrown  into  water;  or  like  fire  among  dry  straw; 
or  a  wave  of  the  sea;  or  a  flame  trembling  in  the  wind  ;  or  the 
dew  upon  the  grass.^    Again,  that  '  the  sentient  being  is  subject 
to  constant  suff-ering ;  he  is  like  a  worm  m  a  nest  of  ants;  like; 
a  living  carcase,  bereft  of  hands  and  feet,  and  thrown  upon  th^^ 
sand  •  like  a  lizard  in  the  hollow  of  a  bamboo  that  is  burning  ^ 
both  ends.'    And  once  more,  that  '  the  body  is  unreal,  even  as 
the  miraqe  that  appears  in  the  sunshine,  or  a  painted  picture,  or 
a  mere  machine,  or  food  seen  in  a  dream,  or  lightmng  dancmg 
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in  the  sky,  or  the  course  of  an  arrow  shot  from  the  bow/  In- 
deed, so  depressing  are  the  elect  themes  of  meritorious  thought, 
that  sad  stories  are  tokl  in  the  Thibetan  scriptures  of  suicide 
among  the  priests,  who  have  been  in  some  cases  driven  to  dis- 
traction and  despair  by  the  incessant  study  of  human  woe.  Nor  is 
there  anything  in  this  pliilosophy  to  cheer  the  soul  amidst  these 
gloomy  thoughts.  The  Buddhist  knows  nothing_ofanjitonement. 
He  reels  under  the  weigTif  of  IllF'smrbu  lie  can  nevei*  rid  him- 
seif  of  the  burden.  Hie  voice  which  promises  him  rest  is  a 
mere  soinul ;  the  promise  has  no  substance,  no  life.  In  the 
wilderness  to  which  he  is  driven  he  finds  no  water,  no  shade,  no 
rock,  no  guide,  no  friend.  He  hears  of  salvation,  but  never 
meets  a  Saviour.  Mocked  by  delusive  hopes,  his  disappointment 
is  bitter.  Tlie  best  affections  of  his  heart  are  withered ;  and  should 
he  persevere  in  his  anxious  pursuit,  he  becomes  a  silent  being, 
full  of  abstract  thought,  thought  that  seeks  its  own  destruction, 
so  that  even  of  thought  there  may  be  none.  But,  still  worse, 
the  future  has  no  light.  Buddhism  admits  no  immortal  soul. 
Every  being,  until  Nirwana  or  extinction  be  attained,  necessarily 
produces  another  being,  to  whom  are  passed  on  all  the  merit  and 
demerit  that  have  been  accumulated,  during  an  unknown  period, 
by  an  almost  endless  chain  of  similar  beings.  These  are  all 
distinct  from  each  other,  no  two  living  at  the  same  time,  but 
each  is  bound  by  a  law  of  production  to  every  individual  link  of 
the  foregoing  succession ;  so  that  he  is  either  liable  to  suffer  for 
their  crimes,  or  eligible  for  the  reward  of  their  virtues.  The 
effects  of  the  transmuted  merit  or  demerit  are  infallible  in  their 
result,  but  by  no  means  certain  as  to  the  time  in  which  they 
will  happen,  or  the  persons  upon  whom  they  may  fall.  A  man 
may  be  the  inheritor  of  the  foulest  crimes  committed  during  the 
three  or  four  generations  immediately  before  him ;  and  yet  on 
account  of  some  virtuous  act  of  one  who  preceded  him  in  the 
fifth  degree,  he  may  live  without  a  cloud  to  darken  his  path 
during  any  period  of  his  present  life,  and  leave  all  the  con- 
sequences of  former  crimes,  augmented  by  his  own  vice,  to  be 
endured  by  one  whom  he  himself  will  produce,  or  some  more 
distant  member  of  the  series.  This  doctrine  appears  to  be  all 
the  more  ^omy  from  the  fact  that  it  is  associated  with  no  idea 
of  a  God.  f^Buddhism  is  essentially  atheistic.  It  may  not  be  safe 
to  assert  that  faith  in  a  Supreme  Being  was  never  entertained  by 
the  sages  who  flourished  before  Gotama^s  birth ;  nor,  perhaps, 
can  it  be  said  that  Nepaul  has  so  strictly  maintained  the  subtle- 
ties by  which  writers  of  authority  carefully  avoid  the  notion  of 
God,  even  while  they  seem  to  be  closely  approaching  itj^'  The 
most  ancient,  and  what  we  might  call  the  most  orthodox,  of 
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existing  sects  have  no  God.  Tliere  is  a  supreme  power,  but  no 
Su})reme  Being.  Buddhists  deny  such  an  entity  as  Brahma.  They 
are  not  pantheists  like  tlie  Brahmins,  but  atheists.  Their  philo- 
sophy does  not  admit  the  existence  of  a  separate  ego,  or  self ;  but 
while  the  Hindu  notion  is  that  /  is  Brahma,  the  Buddhist  holds 
that  /  is  nothingness.  There  is  no  Creator  in  his  creed  ;  no 
being  that  is  self-existent  and  eternal.  All  sentient  beings  are 
one  nature.  A  distinct  immaterial  spirit  cannot  be.  The  power 
that  masters  the  universe  is  Karma,  literally  '  action  ;  ^  consisting 
of  Kusala  and  Akusala,  '  merit  ^  and  '  demerit.'  How  being  first 
began,  cannot  now  ])e  known ;  but  the  cause  of  its  continuance 
is  ignorance,  from  which  are  produced  merit  and  demerit ;  whence 
comes  co7isciousness ;  then  body  and  mind ;  and  afterwards  the 
six  organs  of  sense ;  from  the  organs  of  sense  comes  contact ; 
from  contact,  desire  ;  from  desire,  sensation  ;  from  sensation,  the 
cleaving  to  existing  objects  ;  from  this  cleaving,  reproduction ; 
and  from  reproduction,  disease,  decay,  and  death.  Thus,  like 
the  revolutions  of  a  wheel,  death  and  birth  follow  each  other  in 
endless  rotation ;  and  the  ceaseless  whirl  is  morally  occasioned 
by  the  cleaving  to  existing  objects ;  while  Karma,  or  '  action,'  is 
its  instrumental  cause.  In  this  circle  no  individuality  is  found ; 
nothing  that  can  be  viewed  as  man ;  nothing  that  can  be  called 
God.  There  is  the  body,  and  there  are  the  various  powers,  such 
as  the  conscious,  the  perceptive,  the  reasoning,  and  the  sensuous ; 
but  there  is  no  conscious,  perceptive,  reasoning,  or  sensuous 
person  or  subject.  There  are  attributes,  and  there  are  faculties, 
active  and  passive,  but  no  individual,  strictly,  who  uses  these 
powers,  or  to  whom  they  properly  belong.  In  fact,  there  is 
neither  human  soul,  nor  Infinite  Mind. 

Yet  this  disconsolate  error  is  found  strangely  associated  with 
a  shadowy  representation  of  the  fundamental  facts  or  doctrines 
of  genuine  revelation.  Buddhism  has  its  trinity.  With  all  the 
ancient  systems,  it  pays  homage  to  the  number  three.  While 
the  Brahmin  acknowledges  Brahma,  Vishnu,  ana  Siva;  while 
Egypt  had  her  Amoun-ra,  ^mouh-neu,  and  Sevek-ra ;  th^ 
Greeks  and  Romans  their  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Pluto;  and 
the  North  its  Har,  or  '  lofty  one,'  Yafn-har,  *  equal  to  the  High,' 
and  Thridi,  Hhe  third;'  Buddhism  hallows  its  ^three  most  precious 
gems,'  Buddha,  Dharmma,  and  Sangha,or  the  Buddhas,the  sacred 
books,  and  the  priesthood.  These  are  associated  in  the  three- 
fold formulary  repeated  by  the  devoted  seeker,  when  he  names, 
as  an  act  of  devotion,  the  triad  to  which  he  looks  as  his  refuge 
and  object  of  trust.  The  initiated  must  receive  and  repeat  the  Tun- 
sarana  or  threefold  protection  :  '  I  take  refuge  in  Buddha,  I  take 
refuge  in  the  Truth,  I  take  refuge  in  the  associated  Priesthood.' 
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The  Budclhas  are  beings  who  appear  at  certain  points  in  dura- 
tion, after  intervals  too  vast  for  our  thought, — geological  periods. 
Before  the  reception  of  the  Buddhaship,  they  pass  through  count- 
less phases  of  existence ;  at  one  time  born  as  a  Dewa,  and  at 
another  as  a  frog.  During  this  changeable  pilgrimage,  they 
gradually  accumulate  merit,  and  during  the  process  are  called 
Bodliisatwas.  Immediately  before  they  attain  their  final  object, 
they  are  always  of  woman  born,  and  pass  through  infancy  and 
youth  like  ordinary  beings ;  until,  at  a  prescribed  age,  they 
abandon  the  world  and  go  intb  the  wilderness ;  where,  after  a 
course  of  severe  discipline,  they  receive  their  supernatural 
powers  under  the  shadow  of  a  tree.  Their  highest  distinction 
and  glory  is,  that  they  are  then  endowed  with  wisdom,  by  which 
they  can  guide  sentient  beings  into  the  path  which  leads  to 
Nirwana.  At  their  death,  they  cease  to  exist.  They  enter 
upon  no  other  state,  nor  do  they  continue  to  be  Buddhas.  No 
worship  is  paid  to  them,  either  as  deities,  or  as  still  existing  and 
active  agents  of  benevolence  and  pow  er.  ^A^Buddha  is  merely 
reverenced  as  a  glorified  remembrance,  the  light  of  whose  purity 
is  to  inspire  and  guide  mankind  in  their  aspirations  and  strugglq^ 
There  are  seven  gradations  of  mind  by  which  the  supreme 
Buddhaship  is  approached.  '  1.  The  unwise  being  who  is  under 
the  power  of  ignorance,  impmnty,  enmity,  and  evil  desire. 
2.  Tne  one  who  has  made  the  true  profession,  and  entirely 
approves  the  doctrine  of  the  great  teacher ;  to  him  the  doors  of 
the  four  hells  are  shut.  3.  The  one  whose  mind  is  pure  in  five 
degrees,  but  still  partially  entangled ;  he  will  be  born  only  once 
more  into  the  world  of  men.  4.  The  mind  which  is  purified  in 
ten  degrees,  but  has  not  yet  attained  tlie  Rahatship ;  he  will 
never  return  to  the  world  of  men.  5.  He  who  is  free  from  the 
powder  of  evil  desire,  and  enjoys  a  sight  of  Nirwana ;  he  is  no 
longer  subject  to  repetition  of  existence,  and  has  the  four  super- 
natural powers  of  the  Rahats.  6.  The  one  who  is  severed,  alone, 
like  the  unicorn ;  his  mind  is  light,  pure,  free,  and  knowing 
everything  but  w  hat  belongs  to  the  supreme  Buddhaship ;  he  is 
the  Pase-Buddha.  7.  The  being  who  knows  all  things,  is  free 
from  all  evil,  knows  fully  all  that  is  excellent  and  good ;  he  is 
the  supreme  Buddha.^  It  is  remarkable  that  with  a  notion  of 
what  we  should  call  the  first  person  in  the  Trinity,  Buddhism 
connects  the  idea  of  an  incarnate  Messiah ;  an  idea  which  pre- 
vails in  most  of  the  older  forms  of  false  religion,  and  one  which 
probably  excited  the  distinctive  ambition  of  'many  ancient 
heroes.  Buddhists  believe  that  in  times  of  great  moral  depravity 
and  mental  debasement,  a  Buddha  becomes  incarnate,  to  fulfil  his 
own  final  transmigration  ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  regenerates 
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societj"  and  restores  religion.  The  sacred  books  contain  the 
history  and  names  of  twenty-five  of  these  incarnations.  Four 
of  the  number  have  appeared  during  the  present  kalpa,  or  great 
period  of  moral  renovation_, — Kakusauda,  Konagauma,  Kasyapa, 
and,  finally,  Gotama,  whose  memory  now  affords  the  great  reason 
for  dreamy  hope.  All  these  are  said  to  have  visited  Adam^s  Peak, 
in  Ceylon.  The  first  of  the  four,  whose  names  are  given,  found 
the  hill  called  '  the  Peak  of  the  Gods,^  {Deiwakuta)  and  discovered 
the  memorials  of  former  Budhas  still  existing  on  its  summit :  he 
followed  their  examples  and  came  to  renew  their  doctrine.  The 
second  found  the  place  bearing  its  present  name,  Samantakuta, 
'  Peak  of  Saman.^  Gotama  paid  several  visits  to  this  spot ;  and 
the  impress  of  his  sacred  footstep  is  still  adored  on  the  extreme 
point  of  the  holy  mountain. 

The  second  of  the  sacred  gems  is  Dharmma,  or  ^  Truth.^  This 
is  contained  in  the  sacred  books  called  Pitakattaya,  or  three 
Pitakas,  '  caskets  or  chests.^  The  text  is  divided  into  three  great 
classes.  The  instruction  in  the  first  is  addressed  to  the  priests ; 
in  the  second,  to  the  laity  ;  and  in  the  third,  to  the  Dewas  and 
Brahmas  of  the  celestial  worlds.  The  first  division  is  said  to  be 
'  the  life  of  the  religion  of  Buddha,^  inasmuch  as  ^  where  disci- 
pline is  at  an  end,  religion  is  at  an  end.^  This  class  is  divided  into 
five  books  ;  and  these  contain  42,250  stanzas.  The  second  division 
contains  seven  sections.  It  is  said  to  take  its  name  {Sutra) 
*from  its  precise  definition  of  right,  from  its  exquisite  tenor,  from 
its  collective  excellence  and  overflowing  richness,  from  its  pro- 
tection of  the  good,  and  from  the  fact  that  it  divides  as  with  a 
line  or  thread.^  The  moral  subjects  of  these  books  are  treated 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  aphorism^s ;  and  a  collection  of  these 
might  be  made,  which,  for  the  purity  of  its  ethics,  could  scarcely 
be  equalled  by  any  other  than  truly  inspired  authors.  This  divi- 
sion contains  142,250  stanzas.  The  third  section  of  the  sacred 
books,  addressed  by  Buddha  to  the  Dewas  and  Brahmas,  contains 
seven  parts.  These  are  not  in  the  form  of  sermons,  but  specify 
terms  and  doctrines,  with  definitions  and  explanations.  It  in- 
cludes, exclusive  of  the  commentaries,  96,250  stanzas.  In  size, 
these  Pitakas  are  exceeded  by  the  Brahminical  scriptures ;  but 
they  far  exceed  all  the  compositions  of  the  West.  They  have  no 
less  than  810,000  lines  of  ordinary  poetic  measure.  In  addition 
to  the  text,  however,  there  are  commentaries  composed  of 
311,250  stanzas;  these  added  to  the  text  would  make  592,000, 
including  just  2,000,000  lines.  The  whimsical  editor  of  one 
edition  of  Voltaire^s  works  (Paris,  1817)  says  in  his  prospectus, 
'  This  work  will  be  in  twelve  volumes  :  each  volume  will  contain 
about  1,000  pages,  each  page  50  lines,  and  each  line  55  letters; 
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so  that  Voltaire,  in  the  production  of  his  works,  must  have  traced 
about  33,000,000  letters.  The  Bible  only  contains  3,565,480  ! ' 
He  thus  leaves  us  to  measure  the  superiority  of  Voltaire  over 
inspired  writers,  if  not  over  the  One  who  inspired  them,  by  the 
larger  number  of  letters  which  he  wrote.  How  could  the  poor 
editor  have  sustained  the  honour  of  his  voluminous  friend,  had 
he  seen  the  Vedas,  the  Puranas,  and  the  Pitakas  of  the  East? 
Buddha  eclipses  Voltaire  !  Did  Burnouf  ever  think,  while  he  was 
preparing  to  open  his  valuable  Eastern  lore  to  Europe,  that  his 
success  would  involve  such  a  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  France? 
Could  he  have  supposed,  that  when,  with  such  historical  accuracy, 
he  was  introducing  us  to  Buddhism,  it  was  to  be  at  the  immortal 
expense  of  Voltaire?  But,  alas!  even  the  vain  scribbler  of 
thirty -three  millions  of  letters  must  give  place;  sic  transit  gloria, 
and  '  there  is  no  remembrance  of  the  wise  man  more  than  of 
the  fool/  The  sacred  books  of  Thibet,  in  a  hundred  volumes, 
are  described  as  similar,  in  a  great  measure,  to  those  of  Ceylon, 
although  the  account  of  their  origin  is  different.  The  traditions 
of  the  Nepaulese  as  to  their  scriptures  differ  in  an  equal  degree ; 
indeed,  the  variation  is  so  great  that  no  satisfactory  conclusions 
can  be  arrived  at,  Mr.  Hardy  thinks,  as  to  the  age  in  which  the 
Pitakas  were  compiled.  It  would  appear  that  the  system  pro- 
pounded by  Gotama  w^as  not  committed  to  writing,  either  by 
himself  or  his  immediate  disciples.  It  is  asserted  that  his  dis- 
courses were  kept  in  the  memory  of  his  followers  for  several 
hundred  years,  and  were  at  last  reduced  to  writing  in  the  island 
of  Ceylon.  The  documents  themselves  seem  to  show  that 
between  the  death  of  Buddha  and  their  compilation  in  their 
present  form  a  considerable  period  must  have  passed.  They 
contain  the  record  of  many  improbable  events ;  and  where  the 
statements  are  founded  on  truth,  a  long  time  must  have  elapsed 
before  simple  facts  could  be  distorted  into  such  absurd  fictions 
as  they  relate ;  and  an  interval  equally  long  would  be  required 
before  the  legends  with  which  they  abound  could  be  invented, 
or,  when  invented,  be  generally  received.  Miraculous  events 
and  supernatural  interferences  are  gravely  recited,  such  as  all 
men  must  have  known  to  be  false,  had  they  been  published  near 
Gotama^s  lifetime.  But  as  the  Pali  language,  the  dialect  in 
which  the  Pitakas  are  composed,  has  long  ceaseH  to  be  spoken, 
we  may  be  certain  that  the  books  must  have  been  written  at  a 
very  early  period.  To  establish  the  text  of  the  holy  records  was 
the  task  of  three  successive  convocations.  This  work  was 
rendered  the  more  important  and  necessary  by  the  occurrence 
of  schism.  Differences  seem  to  have  arisen  even  before  the 
death  of  Gotama;  and  the  Mahdwanso  deplores  the  scandal  of 
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eighteen  heresies  which  sprang  up  within  two  centuries  from 
his  decease.  The  lingering  effects  of  these  are  still  to  be  lound 
in  several  of  the  indefinable  sects  which  survive  in  Hindostan. 
The  twofold  work  of  suppressing  a  schism  which  took  place 
before  Buddha's  funeral  solemnities  were  closed,  and  of  vindi- 
cating and  establishing  the  authenticity  of  the  Pitakaitaya,  was 
successfully  accomplished  by  the  first  convocation^  which  was 
held,  B.C.  543,  at  Rajagaha,  the  capital  of  Ajatasatto.  The 
whole  of  the  sacred  text  was  there  rehearsed,  every  syllable 
being  repeated  with  the  utmost  nicety,  and  a  correct  version 
made,  though  not  committed  to  writing.  As  the  assembly  was 
entirely  composed  of  Rahats,  who  had  attained  a  state  beyond 
the  possibility  of  error  on  any  religious  subject,  its  decisions 
were  necessarily  true,  and  every  doctrine  was  infallibly  stated. 
A  beautiful  account  of  this  convocation  is  given  in  the  third 
chapter  of  the  Mahdwanso,  where  it  is  said,  '  At  the  close,  the 
self-balanced  great  earth,  in  the  excess  of  its  exultation,  quaked 
six  times  from  the  lowest  abyss  of  the  ocean  !  ^  After  the  inter- 
val of  a  century,  another  council  was  summoned,  and  met  in 
the  tenth  year  of  Kalasoko  at  Wesali.  It  was  called  to  put 
down  a  heresy  which  had  appeared  in  that  city  under  the 
countenance  of  some  disobedient  priests.  The  Pitakas  were  again 
repeated  without  any  variation,  again  vindicated  and  fixed  ;  and 
Atthakathd  or  '  Commentaries'  delivered,  whi(;h  serve  to  develope 
the  history  of  Buddhism  during  the  interval  between  this  and  the 
former  meeting.  The  third  convocation  was  held  at  Patilapura, 
B.C.  30fc>,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Dhammasoko,  a 
distinguished  convert,  and  at  that  time  the  supreme  lord  of 
India.  At  the  close  of  this  council  began  the  great  dispersion 
of  missionaries  to  foreign  lands,  for  the  purpose  of  spreading 
the  faith  which  was  now  most  certainly  defined,  and  bore  the 
final  impress  of  divine  sanction.  A  doubt,  perhaps,  may  be  en- 
tertained as  to  the  alleged  fact,  that  so  large  an  amount  of 
tradition  was  correctly  retained  in  the  memory  through  the  long 
period  of  these  three  councils ;  although  we  are  scarcely  pre- 
pared duly  to  estimate  the  retentive  power  of  the  human  mind, 
under  some  peculiar  circumstances.  The  feats  of  the  Egyptian 
priests  astonished  Herodotus;  Druids  not  unfrequently  spent 
twenty  years  in  mastering  their  sacred  verses.  -^The  poems  of 
Hesiod  and  Homer  were  not  improbably  preserved  a  century  or 
two  in  the  memory  of  those  who  successively  rehearsed  them!) 
And  perhaps  the  recitals  of  mediaeval  minstrels  would  have 
made  us  wonder.  A  great  part  of  the  Pitakas  are  in  metrical 
stanza,  and  the  rhythm  would  afford  great  facilities  to  the  priests 
who  studied  them.    The  large  number  of  repetitions  by  which 
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they  are  distinguished  would  afford  another  advantage^  especially 
as  there  is  the  repetition,  not  only  of  epithets  and  comparisons, 
but  of  historical  details  and  doctrinal  formulas.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  admit  that  the  whole  text  of  these  voluminous  productions 
was  ever  held  in  the  memory  of  any  one  man.  Different  parts 
may  have  been  learnt  by  different  persons;  and  the  portions 
thus  preserved  being  collected,  the  entire  text,  according  to  the 
present  arrangement,  may  have  been  compiled  from  them.  The 
nucleus  of  the  sacred  books  was  most  probably  formed  at  an 
early  period ;  additions  would  be  made  at  various  times  ;  until 
an  authorized  assembly  established  the  canon,  and  for  ever  shut 
it  up  against  novelty  or  change.  And  when  the  style  of  the 
compositions  has  been  more  critically  examined,  such  variations 
may  be  discovered  as  may  indicate  the  relative  antiquity  of  the 
several  parts.  At  all  events,  the  latest  portion  must  have  been 
committed  to  writing  long  before  Christ.  The  Commentaries, 
Atthakathd,  are  said  to  have  been  defined,  and  authenticated  at 
the  same  time  with  the  text,  and  by  the  same  convocations. 
When  Mahindo,  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Dhammasoko,  embarked 
on  his  mission  for  the  conversion  of  Ceylon,  b.c.  307,  he 
carried  with  him  in  his  memory,  it  is  said,  the  whole  of  these 
Commentaries,  and  translated  them  into  Cingalese.  About  420 
of  the  Christian  era,  they  were  re-translated  from  the  Cingalese 
into  Pali ;  and  this  is  the  only  version  now  extant,  the  original 
Pali  and  the  Cingalese  version  having  both  perished.  The 
Atthakathd  are  therefore  more  recent  than  the  text ;  and  seem 
to  abound  much  more  in  miraculous  details.  The  Mahdwanso 
declares  that  ^  all  the  elders  and  preceptors  hold  these  compila- 
tions in  the  same  estimation  as  the  original  text.^  This  was 
acknowledged  not  long  ago  by  the  Ceylonese  priesthood;  but 
when  their  attention  was  called  to  the  numerous  errors  with 
which  these  writings  abound,  they  gave  up  their  position,  and 
now  profess  to  receive  the  words  of  Buddha  alone  as  unquestion- 
able truth.  There  is  a  stanza  which  forcibly  reminds  us  of 
sentences  we  have  met  with  in  Rabbinical  pages  :  ^  The  words  of 
the  priesthood  are  good,  those  of  the  Rahats  are  better,  but 
those  of  the  all- knowing  are  best  of  all.^  ^  It  is  a  received  and 
well  grounded  opinion  of  the  learned  in  India,'  says  Colebrook, 
'  that  no  book  is  altogether  safe  from  changes  and  interpolations 
until  it  has  been  commented  ;  but  when  once  a  gloss  has  been 
published,  no  fabrication  could  afterwards  succeed  ;  because  the 
perpetual  commentary  notices  every  passage,  and,  in  general, 
explains  every  word.'  ^It  is  remarkable  that  these  Commentaries 
should  have  taken  the  same  place  in  Buddhism,  as  the  Rabbinical 
authors  have  among  the  Jews,  and  the  ^  Fathers '  among  some 
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Christians;  and  that  in  stating  their  relative  importance,  the 
Buddhists  should  express  themselves  in  language  so  strikingly- 
similar  to  that  of  both  Jewish  and  Christian  votaries  of  tradition. 
rHowever  absurd  these  Buddhist  documents  may  seem  to  be  in 
themselves,  or  how  unintelligible  soever  the  style  in  which  they 
are  written,  they  are  considered  to  be  the  strength  of  the  system 
which  they  expound ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  no  religious  ^ 
scheme  has  yet  become  extiuGt  that  holds  such  records,  claiming  / 
the  rights  of  inspired  truth, ^'  It  might  be  expected,  that  the 
writings  which  occupy  so  exalted  a  place  in  Buddhism  would  be 
deeply  revered.    The  Dharmma  is  regarded  as  the  second  of  the 
three  greatest  treasures  in  the  possession  of  either  Dewas  or 
men.    It  is  literally  worshipped.    BJessings  are  looked  for  from 
it,  as  the  reward  of  devotion.    The  books  are  usually  wrapped 
in  cloth,  and  are  never  mentioned  without  some  title  of  honour. 
On  some  occasions,  they  are  placed  on  a  kind  of  rude  altar  near 
the  roadside,  that  those  who  pass   may  make  a  meritorious 
offering  in  the  form  of  money  :  and  thus  is  preserved  wha^ 
seems  to  be  the  original  type  of  customs  which  now  belong 
the  Christian  profession  of  southern  Europe. 

The  truth  contained  in  the  sacred  books  is  commonly  called 
Bana  J '  the  Word ;  ^  and  the  praise  of  the  Bana  forms  the  favourite 
theme  of  Buddhist  authors.  They  break  forth,  on  every  favour- 
able opportunity,  into  lofty  eulogies,  pressing  epithet  upon  epi- 
thet, with  growing  warmth.  ^  The  discourses  of  Buddha/  they  \ 
say,  ^  are  as  a  divine  charm  to  cure  the  poison  of  evil  desire ;  a  |  /\ 
divine  medicine  to  heal  the  disease  of  anger ;  a  fire  like  that 
which  burns  at  the  end  of  a  Kalpa,  to  destroy  the  evils  of 
repeated  existence ;  a  meridian  sun  to  dry  up  the  mud  of  covet-  z^;^^ 
ousness ;  a  great  rain  to  quench  the  fire  of  sensuality ;  a  thicket 
to  block  up  the  road  that  leads  to  the  Narakas  ;  a  ship  in  which 
to  sail  to  the  opposite  shores  of  the  ocean  of  existence ; 
rium  for  taking  away  the  eye-film  of  heresy ;  a  moon 
out  the  night-blowing  lotus  of  merit ;  a  succession  of  trees  bear4 
ing  immortal  fruit,  placed  here  and  there,  by  which  the  tra-^ 
vellers  may  be  enabled  to  cross  the  desert  of  existence  ;  a  ladder 
by  which  to  ascend  to  the  Dewa-lokas ;  a  straight  highway  by; 
which  to  pass  to  the  incomparable  wisdom;  a  door  of  entrance 
to  the  eternal  city  of  Nirwana ;  a  talismanic  tree  to  give  what- 
ever is  requisite  ;  a  flavour  more  exquisite  than  any  other  in  the  \ 
three  worlds ;  a  treasury  of  the  best  things  that  it  is  possible  to  ^ 
attain ;  and  a  power  by  which  may  be  appeased  the  sorrow  of  . 
every  sentient  being.  The  Dharmma  is  perfect ;  having  nothing  ' 
redundant,  and  nothing  wanting.^  How  beautiful  is  this  eulo- 
gium ;  especially  if  we  think  of  it  as  applied  to  that  truth  which 
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is  most  precious  to  the  Christian,  and  which  is  to  save  the  world  ! 
The  intiuence  of  Bana,  when  read,  is  sometimes  strikingly 
described  :  '  On  a  certain  occasion,  a  priest,  who  resided  in  a 
cave  near  Anuradhapura,  repeated  the  Kd/a-Kardma- Sutra  at 
the  foot  of  a  tree.  Whilst  thus  engaged,  he  began  to  perspire ; 
but  the  sun  appeared  in  one  quarter  and  the  moon  in  another, 
and  caused  a  breeze  to  arise,  that  he  might  thereby  be  cooled. 
At  the  same  time,  like  a  beautiful  woman  opening  her  mouth  so 
that  her  teeth  may  just  be  perceived,  all  the  birds  of  the  trees  in 
the  forest  began  to  unfold  themselves  partially;  all  the  bees 
began  to  murmur  an  offering  of  praise ;  all  the  pea-fowl,  doves, 
and  other  birds,  remained  in  silence,  lest  they  should  disturb 
the  sound  of  Bana ;  and  they  listened  attentively  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  recitation,  thinking  every  moment  that  it 
would  begin  ;  even  the  apes  and  other  animals  all  remained  in 
anxious  expectation.  When  the  priest  began  to  speak,  his  voice 
rose  from  the  midst  of  the  assembly  like  thunder  from  a  rain- 
cloud  ;  from  rainbow  lips  his  tongue  moved  like  the  play  of  the 
lightning ;  and  the  words  came  from  his  rain-cloud  mouth,  fall- 
ing upon  the  hearts  of  those  who  listened,  like  a  shower  of 
divine  instruction  filling  as  many  tanks  and  pools/ 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  hearing  the  ^word^  are 
said  to  be  immensely  great ;  and  there  is  scarcely  any  benefit 
that  a  Buddhist  can  appreciate,  which  may  not  be  expected  as  the 
reward  of  this  exercise.  In  the  primitive  times  of  the  system, 
when  the  language  of  the  Bana  was  that  of  the  people,  its 
recitation  probably  wrought  great  effects ;  and  the  discourses  in 
which  it  was  explained  might  have  powerfully  swayed  the  multi- 
tude. But  the  rehearsal  has  now  become  an  unmeaning  and 
comparatively  powerless  form,  and  the  hearers  have  learnt  to 
suppose  that  it  is  meritorious  to  listen  to  that  which  they  do  not 
understand.  So,  in  more  systems  than  one,  the  dialect  that  was 
once  vernacular,  and  which  intelligibly  expressed  to  the  listener 
all  that  was  divine  in  his  religion,  has  kept  its  place  unchanged, 
as  the  language  of  devotion,  though  it  ceased  long  ago  to  be 
familiar  to  the  popular  mind.  The  words  that  spoke  to  the  soul 
of  the  fathers  fall  as  meaningless  charms  on  the  ears  of  the 
children.  tJBoth  the  Vulgar  Latin  and  the  Pali,  like  enshrined 
spirits  of  the  mighty  dead,  still  command  the  awe  of  the  crowds 
who  live  under  their  spell;  while  they  hold  communion  with 
none  but  the  initiated  fev^O  There  may  be  something  judicial  in 
this ;  and,  if  so,  the  lesson  should  not  be  given  in  vain. 

One  institution  of  Buddhism  forcibly  reminds  us  of  a  holier 
system,  established  by  Him  who  said,  '  Go  ye  into  all  the  world, 
and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.^    It  was  an  ordinance 
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of  Buddha^  that  the  priests,  who  were  then  supposed  to  dwell 
most  commonly  in  the  wiklerness,  should  live  lor  three  months 
in  the  year,  during  the  rainy  season,  in  a  fixed  abode.  The 
period  thus  spent  was  called  Wass ;  and  while  it  lasted,  they  read 

*  the  word  ^  to  the  people.  The  reading  place,  known  as  the 
Bana-Maduwa,  is  usually  erected  for  the  time,  and  is  covered 
with  a  roof,  having  several  breaks,  and  gradually  diminishing 
toward  the  top,  in  the  form  of  a  pagoda  or  pyramid  with  suc- 
cessive platforms.  These  buildings  are  generally  found  near  tlie 
Wihdras,  or  monastic  establishments ;  though  they  are  often 
placed  just  where  it  is  most  agreeable  or  convenient  to  the 
people,  who  rear  them  as  an  act  of  merit.  Within,  is  an 
elevated  platform,  to  be  occupied  by  the  priests,  while  the  hear- 
ers sit  around  on  their  mats.  The  reading  season  is  observed  as 
a  festival,  and  is  magnificently  sustained.  In  some  cases,  a 
hundred  priests  are  present.  The  Bana  is  read  in  a  kind  of 
recitative,  something  between  singing  and  reading,  is,  in 
fact,  a  primitive  and  effective  example  of  what  is  called  / 
^intoning  ; '  most  ridiculous  imitations  of  which  we  have  some-/,  ^ 
times  heard  from  unskilled  occupants  of  cathedral  stalls?)  Truly, 

'  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun  ! '  On  some  occasions  one 
Buddhist  official  reads  the  original  Pali,  and  another  interprets; 
the  usual  mode,  however,  is  to  read  the  Pali  alone ;  so  that,  to 
the  people,  the  service  is  in  an  unknown  tongue.  When  the 
name  of  Buddha  is  repeated  by  the  reader,  the  congregation  cry, 
^Sadhu ! '  and  their  shout  may  be  heard  at  a  great  distance. 
The  full  moon  sees  the  largest  assemblies ;  and  then  Buddhism  is 
viewed  in  its  most  attractive  form.  Some  of  the  loveliest  scenes 
in  nature  are  in  Ceylon ;  and  when  the  moonlight  of  that  luxu- 
rious climate  has  silvered  the  hills,  and  brought  out  even  the  most 
delicate  beauties  of  the  valley ;  when  there  is  a  silence,  such  as 
is  felt  only  amidst  the  hush  of  an  Indian  landscape ;  then  the 
voices  that  come  forth  at  intervals  from  the  Bana-Maduwa,  "\ 

*  were  they,'  says  a  witness,  '  other  than  from  atheist  lips,  would 
have  a  resistless  charm ;  one's  spirit  might  drink  in  a  rich  profu-^, 
sion  of  the  thoughts  that  come  so  pleasantly.  We  can  scarcely* 
tell  whether  the  waking  dream  be  a  reality,  or  a  vision  of  some 
brighter  land/  Now  and  then,  a  priest,  like  individuals  in  other 
spheres,  becomes  popular,  either  for  the  sweetness  of  his  voice, 
or  the  style  of  his  explanations.  But  Eastern  popularity  is 
gained  by  qualities  unlike  those  which  secure  favour  in  the 
West,  ^^^^mphasis,  intonation,  and  manner  are  perfect  just  as 
they  are  passionless ;  and  are  most  winning  when  they  deepen 
rather  than  disturb  the  stillness  of  the  soul.  ^  Dr.  Judson 
describes  a  model  case.    '  I  went,'  he  says,  ^  to  hear  a  Burman 
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preacher.  On  our  arrival,  we  found  a  zayat  in  the  precincts  of 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  pagodas  lighted  up,  and  the  floor 
spread  with  mats.  In  the  centre  was  a  frame  raised  about 
eighteen  inches  from  the  ground,  where  the  preacher,  on  his 
arrival,  seated  himself.  He  appeared  to  be  about  forty-five 
years  old,  of  very  pleasant  countenance  and  harmonious  speech, 
lie  was  once  a  priest,  but  now  a  layman.  The  people,  as  they 
came  in,  seated  themselves  on  the  mats,  the  men  on  the  one  side 
of  the  house,  and  the  women  on  the  other.  It  was  an  undistin- 
guished day,  and  the  congregation  was  very  small,  not  more 
than  one  hundred.  When  all  things  were  properly  adjusted, 
the  preacher  closed  his  eyes,  and  commenced  the  exercise,  which 
consisted  in  repeating  a  portion  of  their  sacred  writings.  His 
subject  was  the  conversion  of  the  two  prime  disciples  of  Gdtama, 
and  their  subsequent  promotion  and  ^lory.  His  oratory  I  found 
to  be  different  to  all  we  call  oratory.  \  At  first  he  seems  dull  and 
monotonous ;  but  presently  his  soft  mellifluous  tones  win  their 
way  into  the  heart,  and  lull  the  soul  into  that  state  of  calmness 
and  serenity  which,  to  a  Burman  mind,  somewhat  resembles  the 
boasted  perfection  of  their  saints  of  old.  His  discourse  con- 
tinued about  half  an  hour ;  and  at  the  close  the  whole  company 
burst  out  into  a  short  prayer ;  then  rose,  and  retired.O 

When  persons  are  sick,  the  priest  is  sent  for  to  read  the 
Bana ;  he  is  brought  with  great  ceremony,  and  is  treated  with 
much  respect.  He  continues  to  recite  the  sacred  word,  until 
the  invalid  either  recovers  or  dies.  Indeed,  the  Bana  must  be 
trusted  from  first  to  last.  ^  Of  all  enjoyments,' says  Buddha, 
'  that  of  Dharmma  is  the  most  exquisite ;  of  all  desire  that  of 
Dharmma  is  most  excellent.  He  who  listens  not  to  the  Bana  is 
unable  to  procure  merit ;  even  he  whose  wisdom  is  vast  as  the 
rain  which  falls  during  a  whole  Kalpa  could  not  attain 
Nirwana  without  hearing  the  Bana.  The  Dharmma  softens  the 
heart  of  the  most  obdurate  beings;  it  establishes  friendship 
between  the  greatest  foes ;  it  shines  upon  the  darkness  of  the 
world  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  when  this  luminary  has  ascended 
the  Yugandara  rocks,  shining  upon  the  lotus  flowers  of  the 
lake,  causing  them  to  expand,  and  bringing  out  their  beauty.' 

The  third  ^precious  gem'  in  this  remarkable  system  is  the 
Sangha,  or  '  Priesthood.'  Its  priests  can  boast  of  a  succession 
before  whose  antiquity  the  claimants  of  later  times  dwindle  into 
puny  littleness.  Buddhist  priests  are  known  as  Srdwakas, 
Sramanas,  Theros,  or  Bhikshiis ;  terms  which  convey  notions 
of  teaching,  ascetic  discipline,  eldership,  and  mendicancy.  The 
religion  owes  its  rapid  and  early  extension,  as  well  as  its  subse- 
quent popularity,  in  a  good  measure,  to  its  liberal  terms  of 
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admission  to  sacred  orders.  In  this  respect  it  stands  in  singular 
contrast  to  the  rival  system  from  which,  as  a  dissentient,  it 
sprang.  No  man  is  a  Brahmin  but  by  birth ;  but  the  privileges 
of  an  ascetic  are  offered  by  Buddha  to  all  who  will  receive  them 
on  the  stipulated  conditions.  The  only  exceptions  are  cases  of 
disease,  slavery,  military  profession,  or  the  lack  of  parental  con- 
sent. This  broad  rule  has  been  violated  in  later  times,  but  it 
remains  on  record  as  a  witness  for  the  original  constitution. 
The  novice  must  be  eight  years  of  age  at  least.  Nor  can  any 
one  receive  Upasampadd;  or  '  ordination,-'  under  twenty.  The  can- 
didate enters  into  connexion  with  the  Wihara,  or  monastery, 
when  he  becomes  a  pupil  in  some  priest^s  school.  When 
admitted  to  the  noviciate,  he  is  called  to  be  careful  in  his  choice 
of  a  monastery.  Eighteen  kinds  of  locality  it  is  well  for  him  to 
avoid ;  and,  among  the  rest,  the  places  to  which  women  resort : 
these  must  be  shunned  as  though  they  were  haunted  by  so 
many  demons.  And  the  dangers  arising  from  female  presence 
are  represented  as  by  no  means  small.  A  certain  priest,  it  is 
said,  who  lived  in  a  forest,  one  day  heard  a  female  demon  sing- 
ing near  his  door.  He  was  improperly  drawn  to  the  spot,  when 
she  caught  him,  and  hurried  him  away,  that  she  might  eat 
him.  Upon  his  wishing  to  know  what  she  was  about  to  do,  she 
said  she  had  eaten  many  such  priests  as  he ;  and  that  she  should 
think  it  very  unfortunate  if  the  time  ever  came,  when  she 
should  be  unable  to  secure  some  member  of  the  sacred  order  ! 

In  addition  to  the  fourteen  books  which,  as  a  lay  student,  the 
novice  must  read  and  study,  there  are  eight  which  he  must 
entirely  learn,  to  prepare  himself  for  the  priesthood.  Some  of 
these  are  full  of  moral  precepts  and  proverbs.  Others  contain 
rules  for  meditation  and  instructions  as  to  his  daily  conduct. 
Some  of  the  proverbs  are  beautiful,  and  others  equally  curious ; 
for  instance  :  '  As  drops  of  water  falling  into  a  vessel  gradually 
fill  it,  so  are  all  science  and  instruction  and  riches  to  be  acquired.' 
^  A  good  action  done  in  this  world  will  receive  its  reward  in  the 
next,  even  as  the  water  poured  out  at  the  root  of  the  tree  will 
be  seen  aloft  in  the  branches  or  the  fruit.'  These  may  be  under- 
stood more  easily  than  some  other  curious  specimens  :  '  To  him 
who  sits  after  eating,  there  will  be  corpulence;  to  him  who  j 
stands,  strength;  to  him  who  walks,  length  of  years;  to  him 
who  runs,  death  will  run.'  ^  B e  not  friends  with  a  man  whoy///^, 
has  little  hair ;  nor  with  one  who  has  no  whiskers.'"^ 

The  course  of  discipline  upon  which  the  novice  enters  is 
designed  not  only  to  overcome  the  evils  of  the  passing  moment, 
but  also  to  prevent  the  sorrows  of  the  future.  All  the  precepts 
which  he  learns  must  be  obeyed  from  pure  motives.    This  is 
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enforced  under  the  most  terrific  penalties  :  '  Were  any  one  to 
practise  the  ten  obligations,  raerely  to  fill  the  belly/  says  the 
holy  record,  '  this  man  will  receive  double  punishment.  After 
death,  he  will  be  born  in  the  Awichi  hell,  where  he  will  have  to 
reside  myriads  of  years  in  the  midst  of  flames,  hot,  fierce,  and 
overpowering ;  in  which  he  will  be  turned  upside  down,  and  in 
every  possible  direction,  covered  with  foam.  When  released  from 
this,  he  will  be  born  in  the  hell  of  sprites,  where  he  will  have  a 
body  extremely  attenuated  and  most  loathsome.  He  will  walk 
upon  earth  in  misery,  the  spectre  of  a  priest.  But  afterwards, 
his  arms,  legs,  nose,  and  ears  are  cut  off';  the  scalp  is  torn  away, 
and  boiling  gruel  poured  on  his  head ;  his  skull  is  rubbed  with 
gravel  until  it  is  as  white  as  a  sea-shell ;  a  lighted  brand  being 
put  into  his  mouth,  his  body  is  rubbed  with  oil,  and  set  on  fire ; 
his  frame  is  hacked ;  he  is  thrown  down,  and,  a  spike  being 
driven  from  ear  to  ear,  he  is  pinned  to  the  ground  ;  his  flesh  is 
torn  with  hooks,  and  cut  with  small  pieces  of  metal  like  coins ; 
the  body  is  transfixed  to  the  ground,  and  turned  round  and  round 
by  the  legs,  the  pin  serving  as  a  pivot ;  he  is  flogged  till  his  body 
is  of  the  consistence  of  a  wisp  of  straw;  he  is  eaten  by  hungry 
dogs;  his  tongue  is  fastened  to  a  stake,  and  he  remains  there 
till  he  dies.'  The  rule  of  ordination  is  simple.  The  rite  takes 
place  in  a  meeting  of  the  chapter.  The  candidate  is  called  to 
declare  that  there  are  no  impediments  to  his  admission,  and  that 
he  has  all  that  the  priest's  office  requires,  such  as  the  alms-bowl 
and  the  robes.  Universal  silence  is  the  token  of  approval  and 
consent.  The  president  then  repeats  to  him  the  principal  rules 
which  he  will  have  to  observe;  and  he  is  pronounced  to  be  a 
Upasarnpadd,  an  authorized  priest.  (  He  is  now  sworn  to  Q£li^[acy, 
poverty,  mendicancy,  and  obedience ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable 
that  so  striking  a  type  of  Christian  monachism  should  have 
existed  at  so  early  a  period  of  the  world's  history ;  and  that  it 
should  have  appeared  in  a  form  so  complete  and  so  adapted  for 
resisting  change,  as  probably  to  outlive  the  formal  asceticism 
which  claims  a  purer  faith.  The  Sramana  is  told  at  his  ordina- 
tion, that  as  our  life  cannot  be  preserved  when  the  head  is  taken 
off",  so  the  priest  who  is  once  associated  with  a  woman,  thereby 
loses  his  official  life  as  a  son  of  Sakya.  (^He  must  possess  but 
eight  articles.  The  first  three  are  robes  of  different  descriptions ; 
then  a  girdle,  an  alms-bowl,  a  razor,  a  needle,  and  a  water- 
strainer^-^  The  bowl  is  used  in  receiving  food,  presented  in  alms. 
The  water-strainer  is  most  important,  because,  ^  if  any  priest  shall 
knowingly  drink  water  containing  insects,  it  is  a  fault  which 
must  be  confessed,  in  order  to  absolution.'  ^^Jhe  Taina  priests 
carry  a  broom  also,  to  sweep  the  insects  out  of  their  way,  lest 
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they  should  crush  the  smallest  being.  ■  How  this  rule  will  be 
observed  in  the  spreading  light  of  microscopic  discovery  does 
not  appear.  Means,  however,  have  been  found  in  later  times  for 
evading  the  rule  of  poverty ;  as  an  observer  remarks,  '  When 
passing  through  the  interior  of  Ceylon,  amidst  scenery  so  beau- 
tiful, that  it  almost  appears  to  give  reality  to  the  legend  that  it 
was  OTice  paradise,  and  my  attention  has  been  attracted  by  the 
sight  of  lands  teeming  with  more  than  usual  fertility,  it  has 
almost  invariably  happened  that  on  inquiring  to  whom  these 
rich  domains  belonged,  I  have  been  told  that  they  were  the 
property  of  the  priests.^  It  may  not  be  difficult,  nevertheless,  to 
deal  as  tenderly  with  the  reputation  of  Buddhist  Sramanas  as  we 
are  inclined  to  do  with  the  memory  of  those  who,  by  diligently 
observing  one  rule,  called  up  from  the  wildernesses  of  our  own 
land  so  many  beautiful  evidences  of  their  transgressions  against 
another.  Poverty  will  not  long  find  a  home  on  the  scene 
of  obedient  toil ;  for  ^  the  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich.' 
The  priest  of  Buddha  is  not  allowed  to  open  the  door  of  his  mouth 
to  anything  which  has  not  come  as  alms ;  unless  it  be  water,  or 
any  substance  used  for  cleaning  his  teeth.  While  in  health,  he 
must  procure  his  food  by  his  own  exertions,  in  carrying  the  alms- 
bowl  from  house  to  house.  He  must  never  look,  as  he  passes,  to 
a  greater  distance  before  him  than  the  length  of  a  yoke ;  nor 
may  he  take  a  side- glance,  nor  cast  his  eyes  upward,  nor  bend 
his  body  to  see  anything  upon  the  ground.  Elephants,  chariots, 
horses,  soldiers,  and  women,  he  must  never  see.  Neither  his 
arms  nor  his  feet  are  to  be  put  out  in  a  careless  manner.  He 
may  not  call  a  woman  by  her  name;  nor  ask  what  kind  of 
victuals  are  in  the  house,  or  what  sort  will  be  presented.  He 
must  never  say  that  he  is  hungry  in  order  to  get  food.  But  no 
rule  is  at  all  times  proof  against  the  ingenuity  which  the  calls  of 
the  stomach  may  inspire.  A  certain  priest  who  was  suffering  from 
lack  of  supplies,  called  at  a  house  where  the  woman  said  she  had 
nothing  to  give,  but  pretended  to  go  and  ask  for  something  from 
her  neighbour.  During  her  absence  the  priest  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  discovering  what  was  in  the  house.  In  one  corner  was 
a  piece  of  sugar-cane,  in  another  place  some  sugar-candy,  salted 
meat,  rice,  and  ghee.  When  the  woman  returned,  she  said  she^ 
could  get  nothing.  '  It  is  not  a  fortunate  day  for  the  priesthood/ 
was  the  reply  :  '  I  have  seen  an  omen  ! '  '  What  was  it  ?'  inquired 
the  woman.  '  I  saw,'  he  said,  '  a  serpent,  like  a  piece  of  sugaj^* 
cane ;  on  looking  for  something  to  strike  it  with,  I  saw  som^ 
stones  like  pieces  of  sugar-candy  ;  the  hood  of  the  snake  \^a- 
like  a  piece  of  salted  meat,  its  teeth  like  grains  of  rice,  and  tli© 
poisonous  saliva  falling  from  its  gums  was  like  ghee  in  an 
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earthen  vessel  V  The  mistress  of  the  house  stood  convicted,  and 
gave  him  all  the  articles  he  had  seen.  The  rules  which  prescribe 
the  manner  in  which  food  is  to  be  received  and  eaten  are  very 
precise  and  curious;  affording  an  insight  into  the  manners  of 
the  times  among  classes  seldom  noticed  in  grave  history.  On 
the  rise  of  Buddhism  men  of  all  grades  were  admitted  to  the 
priesthood  ;  and  it  might  be  expected  that  the  behaviour  of  so 
many  uncultivated  men  would  be  rude  and  offensive  to  the  eyes 
and  taste  of  a  prince.  Such  an  evil  could  be  remedied_,  and  the 
priesthood  saved  from  contempt,  only  by  the  stringent  application 
of  rules  which  guided  the  most  common  actions  of  daily  life, 
regulating  not  only  the  character  and  quantity  of  food,  but  also 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  eaten.  The  law  of  obedience 
and  the  monastic  discipline  are  not  so  severe  in  Buddhism  as 
they  have  been  among  the  ascetic  orders  of  Rome.  In  many 
respects,  however,  they  are  wondrously  similar.  The  superior 
priests  claim  the  highest  marks  of  respect.  Their  inferiors  are 
not  to  jostle  them,  or  go  in  front  of  their  seats,  or  take  a  higher 
place,  or  talk  when  near  them,  or  use  action  with  their  hands  or 
feet  while  they  converse  with  them ;  nor  are  they  to  walk  in 
their  presence  with  sandals  on ;  nor  appear  in  the  same  court  at 
a  higher  elevation  ;  nor  go  before  them  or  press  upon  them  when 
carrying  the  alms-bowl.  Schism  within  the  priesthood  is  one  of 
the  sins  from  the  fearful  consequences  of  which  nothing  that 
may  be  done  in  the  present  existence  can  secure  an  escape.  But 
the  severity  of  the  institution  is  much  alleviated  by  the  pro- 
vision that  its  members  may  retire  under  certain  circumstances, 
and  again  join  the  ranks  of  the  laity.  In  the  early  ages  of  the 
system  there  was  an  order  of  female  ascetics.  The  first  of  the 
profession  was  Gotama^s  own  foster-mother.  In  giving  directions 
for  the  conduct  of  the  nuns,  he  says,  '  Women  are  hasty ;  they 
are  given  to  quarrel ;  they  indulge  hatred,  and  are  full  of  evil. 
If  I  exalt  them  to  the  principal  places  in  this  institution,  they 
will  become  more  wilful  than  before;  they  will  despise  my 
priests;  but  unto  those  who  act  thus  there  can  be  no  benefit 
from  profession ;  and  therefore  let  there  be  eight  ordinances  of 
restraint,  that  they  may  be  kept  in,  as  the  waters  of  the  lake  are 
kept  in  by  the  embankment.  Among  the  duties  required  by  the 
law  it  is  found  that  ^the  oldest  nun  must  always  rise  in  the 
presence  of  the  youngest  male  novice  and  worship  him.  No  nun 
must  ever  speak  disrespectfully  to  a  priest,  or  seek  in  any  way 
to  instruct  him;  but  always  be  ready  to  hear  his  lessons.^  It 
will  be  suspected  that  the  female  is  not  treated  with  much 
esteem  by  Buddhist  writers ;  one  of  them,  at  all  events,  says, 
'  That  which  is  named  "  woman    is  sin ;  that  is^.  she  is  not  vicious. 
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but  she  is  vice  itself/  The  priestesses  carried  the  alms-bowl  from 
door  to  door  in  the  same  way  as  the  priests ;  and  are  represented 
as  being  present  at  meetings  of  the  chapter.  The  convents  were^ 
in  some  instances^  adjoining  the  residence  of  the  priests;  but 
the  intercourse  between  the  two  orders  was  guarded  by  many 
restrictions.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  many  other  features,  there 
seems  to  be  a  family  likeness  between  Buddhism  and  mistaken^ 
Christianity.  Nuns,  however,  were  never  very  numerous  in 
Ceylon  ;  for  religious  enthusiasm  seldom  overcame  domestic  sym- 
pathies among  Ceylonese  women,  and  rarely  led  them  to  unneces- 
sary self-denial.  The  sacred  island  has  now  ceased  to  remember 
female  devotees.  They  are  still  to  be  found  in  Burma ;  but 
there  they  are  far  less  numerous  than  the  priests ;  the  greater 
part  of  them  are  old ;  and  the  few  who  are  young,  show  them- 
selves ever  ready  to  make  their  ascetic  vows  yield  to  the  claims 
of  a  husband.  Siamese  sisters  are  still  more  rare.  In  Arrakan, 
they  are  equally  common  with  priests ;  their  dress  is  similar,  and 
their  discipline  much  the  same.  Among  the  Chinese,  they  are 
said  to  be  women  of  coarse  manners,  and  far  from  attractive  in 
person ;  their  heads  are  entirely  shaven ;  and  their  principal 
garment  is  a  loose  flowing  robe,  not  unlike  the  dress  of  the 
priests.  Moorcroft,  when  passing  through  Ladak  in  Thibet,  met 
a  number  of  Buddhist  nuns,  '  who,^  he  says,  '  were  curious  about 
my  objects,  my  dress,  habits,  and  so  on,  apologizing  at  the  same 
time,  with  unaffected  civility,  for  being  so  inquisitive.^ 

The  associated  priesthood,  forming,  as  we  have  shown,  the 
third  of  the  '  most  precious  gems,^  claims  great  reverence,  and 
inherits  peculiar  privileges  ;  indeed,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  I3uddhism  places  its  distinctive  blessings  within  the 
reach  of  any  but  the  priesthood.  Nirwana^  or  the  cessation  of 
existence,  is  the  great  and  final  advantage  of  the  system ;  but 
the  sacred  books  say  that  '  the  priesthood  is  to  be  sought,  in 
order  that  existence  may  be  overcome,  and  that  Nirwana  may 
be  obtained.^  The  observance  of  thirteen  ordinances  is  necessary 
to  destroy  that  cleaving  to  existence  which  prevents  the  attain- 
ment of  the  desired  object.  The  seeker  is  obliged  to  reject  all 
but  the  meanest  garments,  and  never  to  possess  but  three  of 
these ;  to  eat  no  food  but  what  has  been  received  under  certain 
restrictions ;  to  call  at  all  houses  alike  when  carrying  the  alms- 
bowl  ;  to  remain  on  one  seat  while  eating,  till  the  meal  is 
finished  ;  to  eat  from  one  vessel  only ;  to  cease  eating  when 
certain  things  occur ;  to  reside  in  the  forest ;  to  live  at  the  foot 
of  a  tree,  or  in  an  open  space,  or  in  a  cemetery ;  to  take  any  seat 
that  may  be  provided ;  and  to  refrain  from  lying  down  under 
any  circumstances  whatever.    All  this  is  necessary  to  gain 
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Nirwana ;  and  yet  it  is  said,  that  the  layman  can  keep  two  only  of 
the  thirteen  precepts ;  so  that  the  most  desirable  prospect  which 
their  religion  opens  can  scarcely  be  to  him  an  object  of  hope. 
Christianity  allows  a  distinction  between  clergy  and  laity,  as  to 
discipline  ,  but  salvation  from  sin,  and  eternal  life,  are  as  free  for 
the  most  private  and  obscure  of  the  people,  as  they  are  for  the 
most  reverend  prelate  or  even  commissioned  apostle.  Buddhism 
is  more  exclusive  in  its  division.  No  one  who  has  not  in  some 
state  of  existence,  either  present  or  past,  observed  the  ascetic 
ordinances,  can  enter  Nirwana.  But  this  attainment  is  rendered 
still  more  difficult,  and  all  but  hopeless,  even  to  the  priest,  by 
the  multiplied  gradations  and  hard  tasks  of  the  prescribed 
course.  There  are  four  '  patJis'  an  entrance  into  any  of  which 
secures,  either  remotely  or  without  delay,  the  great  object  of 
pursuit.  Each  path  is  divided  into  two  stages,  the  perception 
and  the  enjoyment  The  first  path,  Sowdn,  is  said  to  be  in 
twenty-four  sections;  the  second,  Sakraddgdmi,  m  twelve;  the 
third,  Anagdmi,  in  forty-eight ;  and  the  jourth,  Aryahat,  in 
twelve.  All  who  intend  to  enter  these  paths  must  submit  to 
the  entire  demands  of  the  system,  as  to  the  mode  of  worships 
meditation,  and  ascetic  rites.  The  worship  did  not,  at  one  time, 
involve  the  adoration  of  images,  although  it  is  not  known  at 
what  period  the  present  custom  was  introduced.  The  images  of 
Buddha  are  called  Pilamas,  '  a  counterpart  or  likeness ; '  and 
though  their  use  is  not  coeval  with  the  system,  it  must  have 
come  in  at  an  early  point.  Buddha  himself  declares  that  the 
proper  objects  of  worship  are^f  three  kinds :  the  relics  of  his 
own  body,  the  things  that  have  been  raised  on  his  account,  or 
for  his  sake,  and  the  articles  which  he  once  possessed.  His 
relics  include  his  canine  tooth,  the  print  of  his  foot  on  Adam's 
Peak,  and  other  precious  remains;  the  erections  made  for  his 
sake  are  his  images;  and  the  articles  which  he  possessed  are 
those  deposited  in  the  gigantic  structures  called  Ddgobas,  or 
tombs  of  relics.  '  In  the  last  division,'  said  Gotama  to  one  of 
his  disciples,  '  is  the  Bo  tree  at  the  foot  of  which  I  became  a 
Buddha.  Therefore  send  to  obtain  a  branch  of  that  tree,  and  set 
it  in  the  court  of  this  Wihara.  He  who  worships  it  will  receive 
the  same  reward  as  if  he  worshipped  me  in  person.'  The 
Bharmma  and  the  priesthood  share  with  Buddha  in  the  honour 
of  being  adored . 

The  practice  of  meditation,  which  is  also  necessary,  has  five 
principal  modes.  At  the  close  of  day,  or  at  dawn,  the  votary 
must  seek  a  quiet  and  retired  spot;  and,  with  the  body  in  a 
suitable  posture,  enter  on  one  of  the  several  themes;  either, 
'  May  all  things  be  happy  ! '  which  is  the  meditation  of  kindness ; 
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or, '  May  the  poor  be  relieved  ! '  which  is  the  meditation  of  pitt/ ; 
or,  ^  May  the  good  fortune  of  the  prosperous  never  pass  away  ! ' 
which  is  the  meditation  of  joy ;  or,  '  such  views  of  the  body  as 
excite  dissatisfaction,  aversion,  and  disgust,'  the  inauspicioits 
meditation  ;  or,  '  all  creatures  indifferently,'  which  is  the  medita- 
tion of  equanimity.  In  these  courses,  there  are  many  senti- 
ments which  are  worthy  of  praise ;  but  the  wishes  of  the  recluse 
are  of  no  moral  value,  as  they  lead  to  no  practical  benevolence ; 
but  rather  illustrate  the  inspired  question  :  '  If  a  brother  or 
sister  be  naked  and  destitute  of  daily  food,  and  one  of  you  say 
unto  them.  Depart  in  peace,  be  ye  warmed  and  filled  j  notwith- 
standing ye  give  them  not  those  things  which  are  needful  to  the 
body ;  what  doth  it  profit  ?  ' 

The  ascetic  rites  of  Buddhism  are  very  curious.    There  is  the 
common  pacing  before  the  Dagobas ;   but  above  this,  it  is 
thought  to  be  possible,  by  the  performance  of  certain  cere- 
monies, and  in  connexion  with  a  marked  course  of  moral  action, 
to  arrive  at  the  command  of  supernatural  powers.     Here  we 
have  an  almost  unlimited  subject  for  study.    We  can  refer  to  \ 
but  one  rite,  as  a  specimen ;  it  is  called  Kasina.    This  includes 
ten  modes  of  action.    A  small  circle  of  earth  must  be  made,  of  ! 
such  a  size  that  the  person  may  easily  fix  his  eye  upon  it.    This  I 
must  be  ever  present;   he  must  think  of  nothing  else;  but' 
ponder  upon  it,  till  he  finds  relief  in  decay  and  death.    Or,  a 
portion  of  water,  caught  in  a  cloth,  as  it  falls  from  the  sky,  and 
poured  into  an  alms-bowl  or  some  other  vessel,  may  be  the 
absorbing  object.    Or,  the  flame  of  the  lamp  may  be  gazed  on 
until  the  mind  is  lost  in  the  thought  of  flame;  or  the  Avind 
passing  through  a  window  or  hole  in  the  wall ;  or  a  blue,  golden, 
blood-red,  or  white  flower;  or  a  sunbeam  shining  through  a 
hole,  or  through  the  foliage  of  the  wood;  or  the  sky  as  seen, 
through  a  break  in  the  roof.    There  are  fourteen  ways  in  which  1 
these  meditations  are  to  be  exercised;  and  these  involve  so  j 
many  metaphysical  shades  and  curious  abstractions,  that  it 
would  be  vain  to  attempt  a  clear  description  of  them.    Yet,  the; 
sacred  writings  say,  that  'when  the  whole  of  these  fourteen 
modes  are  not  accomplished,  the  lowest  order  of  supernatural 
power  cannot  be  acquired.'    Unless  Kasina  has  been  exercised 
in  former  births,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult ;  and  even  when  the 
first  results  are  realized,  the  obstacles  are  proportion  ably  great 
at  every  future  stage.     Some  singular  cases  are  recorded  of 
those  who  have  given  themselves  up  to  these  exercises.   '  Buddha 
has  distinguished  me,'  said  Maha  Kasyapa,  *  by  comparing  me, 
in  thought,  to  the  imperturbability  of  the  air,  though  a  hand  be 
moved  through  it.'    There  was  a  priest  who  lived  in  a  cave  in 
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the  southern  province  of  Ceylon,  upon  the  walls  of  which  Were 
painted  in  a  superior  manner  the  stories  of  the  Buddhas.  The 
place  was  visited  by  some  priests,  who  greatly  admired  the 
paintings,  and  expressed  their  admiration ;  but  he  replied,  that  he 
had  lived  there  sixty  years,  and  had  never  seen  them ;  and  that 
he  should  never  have  known  of  their  existence,  had  they  not 
informed  him.  A  large  Nd  tree  flourished  near  the  door  of  the 
cave ;  but  he  knew  that  the  tree  was  there  only  from  the  fall  of 
the  pollen  and  the  flowers.  The  tree  itself  he  had  never  seen,  as 
he  carefully  observed  the  precept  not  to  look  upwards  or  to  a 
distance.  [  We  should  almost  think  that  his  cave  had  been 
visited,  ana  that  lessons  had  been  taken  of  him,  by  those  whom 
we  sometimes  meet  in  distinctive  guise  in  this  western  world; 
and  who  manage  to  look  neither  u^  nor  straightforv/ard,  any 
way,  indeed,  but  fairly  in  your  face.  /  When  one  of  the  Eastern 
monarchs  was  repairing  a  certain  tanlc,  a  priest  was  seen  to  be  in 
the  act  of  Samddhi,  meditation;  and  as  no  one  was  able  to  rouse 
him  from  his  abstraction,  he  was  covered  witli  earth  and  buried  in 
the  emi)ankment.  At  another  time,  some  thieves  mistook  a 
priest  in  this  state  for  a  statue,  and  heaped  their  booty  around 
him;  but  when,  on  coming  to  himself,  he  began  to  move,  they 
fled  in  great  terror.  These  early  teachings  and  practices  of 
Buddhism  cannot  but  remind  us  of  what  is  still  talked  of  and 
pursued  under  the  modern  name  of  ^mesj^Tr^ensm/  After  all,  it 
turns  out  to  be  an  old  thing.  Though  not  to  be  ignored,  but 
rather,  perhaps,  respected  for  its  antiquity ;  yet  we  may  indulge 
a  doubt  as  to  its  scientific  claims,  when,  after  so  long  a  course, 
its  modern  professors  seem  to  know  and  to  do  less  than  its  first 
students.  For  whatever  power  has  been  exercised  over  patients, 
either  in  the  new  or  the  old  world,  sui-ely,  no  one  has  equalled 
the  Buddhist,  who  could  accomplish  the  more  difficult  feat  of 
sending  himself  off"  into  a  delicious  abstraction,  and  remaining, 
at  will,  in  a  state  which  was  the  prelude  and  earnest  of  Nirwana 
itself !  With  all  his  powers,  however,  his  modes  of  access  to  the 
sacred  paths  are  all  but  impracticable ;  and,  on  his  own  admis- 
sion, unless  there  has  been  a  concurrence  of  most  favourable 
circumstances  in  previous  births,  the  ascetic  of  the  present  age 
must  give  up  the  pursuit  in  despair.  This  is  now  acknowledged 
by  those  who  have  the  deepest  interest  in  the  system.  Who 
dares  hope  for  the  immediate  reception  of  Nirivana  ? 

But  our  readers,  it  may  be,  think  it  time  to  put  the  question, 
^  What,  after  all,  is  this  Nirwana  ?'  The  Buddhist  describes  it  in 
a  style  which  may  not  suit  our  western  taste ;  and  perhaps  the 
doctrine  of  Nirwana  is  too  subtle  for  even  our  most  refined  meta- 
physics :  nevertheless,  here  it  is,  as  Gotama  gives  it :  ^  It  is  the 
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end  of  successive  existence^  the  arriving  at  its  opposite  shore, 
its  completion ;  those  who  attain  it  are  few.  It  is  very  subtle 
it  is  free  from  decay,  free  from  delay,  and  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  events ;  it  is  pure,  it  is  tranquil ;  it  is  firm,  stable,  free 
from  death ;  it  is  not  made  nor  created,  but  supernatural,  free 
from  government  and  restraint,  free  from  sorrow,  free  from 
all  the  evils  of  existence/  If  this  is  not  sufficient,  then  the 
sacred  books  explain  :  '  Nirwana  does  not  exist  previous  to  its 
reception,  nor  is  it  that  which  was  not  brought  into  existence ; 
still  to  the  being  who  attains  it  there  is  Nirwana.  Nirwana  is 
neither  in  the  east,  south,  west,  nor  north ;  neither  in  the  sky 
above,  nor  in  the  earth  below  ;  nor  in  any  of  the  infinite  worlds 
is  there  such  a  place  as  Nirwana ;  and  yet  it  exists.  When  a 
priest  attains  Nirwana,  there  is  such  a  place.  Our  Buddha  has 
attained  Nirwana,  where  there  is  no  repetition  of  birth ;  we 
cannot  say  he  is  here  or  that  he  is  there  :  when  a  fire  is  extin- 
guished, can  it  be  said  that  it  is  here,  or  that  it  is  there  ?  Even  so 
our  Buddha  has  attained  Nirwana ;  he  is  like  the  sun  that  has  set 
behind  the  Hastagiri  mountain ;  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  is 
here,  or  that  he  is  there.  He  who  attains  Nirwana,  has  by 
destruction  of  the  hundred  and  eight  modes  of  evil  desire  released 
himself  from  birth,  as  from  the  jaws  of  an  alligator  j  he  has 
overcome  all  attachment  to  outward  objects.  He  knows  that 
there  is  no  ego,  no  self.  He  has  released  himself  from  the  I 
cleaving  to  existing  objects;  by  the  destruction  of  birth  he  is, 
released  from  old  age,  decay,  sorrov/,  and  death ;  all  the  principles 
of  existence  are  annihilated.^  As  far  as  we  can  understand  this,l 
we  learn,  that  Nirwana  cannot  be  a  state  of  sensuous  enjoy  men  t,\ 
nor  intellectual  pleasure.  It  is  not  pure  spirituality.  It  is  j 
neither  consciousness  nor  unconsciousness;  nor  a  state  that  is 
neither  conscious  nor  unconscious.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  nonentity 
and  the  being  who  attains  Nirwana  becomes  non-existent. 

This,  then,  is  the  highest  aspiration,  the  brightest  hope,  of 
millions  upon  millions  of  men;  a. third  part  at  least  of  the 
world^s  population.  The  thought  is  oppressive.  Surely  Christian 
England  should  be  moved  by  the  fact,  that  on  possessions  which 
she  has  gained  at  such  cost,  the  few  disciples  of  her  Redeemeji:^ 
must  be  searched  for  amidst  the  multitudes  of  Buddhists ;  in^ 
that  East,  to  which  she  has  access,  where  she  has  so  broad  a  sway,  / 
and  in  which  she  holds  so  deep  a  stake,  the  souls  who  hope  for 
eternal  life  in  Christ  are  overwhelmingly  outnuuibered  by  thos"^ 
who  look  for  Nirwana,  and  look  in  vain  ;  indeed,  of  those  who 
are  mediately  and  immediately  influenced  by  the  sceptre  of  our 
beloved  Queen,  more  are  bewildered  among  the  paths  of  Buddha/ 
than  are  following  Him  who  is  '  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.' 
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A  system  of  hopeless  asceticism  still  covers  \ast  regions  with 
its  gigantic  shadows  ;  and  from  some  of  its  aspects  it  would 
seem  impossible  to  dissolve  it.  At  the  same  time,  it  shows 
tokens  of  w^eakness.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  sacred  records  of 
Buddhism  contain  a  prophecy  which  declares  that  in  five  thousand 
years  from  the  time  of  its  establishment,  this  religious  philosophy 
shall  come  to  an  end  ;  and  the  gradual  manner  in  which  its  dis- 
solution will  be  effected  is  set  forth  in  detail.  The  age  of 
declension  is  divided  into  four  periods.  The  first  extends  to  the 
time  when  the  paths  to  Nirwana  will  be  no  longer  practicable ; 
the  second  reaches  the  point  where  priestly  obedience  to  the  pre- 
cepts will  cease ;  the  third  to  the  days  w^hen  Pali,  the  language 
of  the  Bana  will  be  no  longer  understood ;  the  fourth  will  close 
when  the  reception  of  the  priesthood  is  at  an  end ;  and  the 
fifth  will  wind  up  when  the  relics  of  Buddha  are  to  disappear. 
At  the  close  of  this  period,  the  Dewas,  Brahmas,  and  Demons, 
knowing  that  this  wdll  be  the  last  opportunity  for  paying  honour 
to  the  sacred  relics,  will  assemble  and  present  offerings.  The 
relics,  it  is  said,  will  put  forth  rays  of  glory  which  will  extend  to 
the  Brama  Lokas.  The  Brahmas  and  other  beings  will  exclaim, 
'  To-day  the  relics  of  Buddha  will  became  extinct !  ^  They  will 
tremble  greatly  ;  and  with  a  sorrow  like  that  which  was  mani- 
fested when  Gotama  attained  Nirwana,  they  will  cry,  ^The 
commands  of  Buddha  are  neglected  !  The  fame  of  Buddha  is  over- 
shadowed !  The  glory  of  Buddha  is  defiled !  The  religion  of 
Buddha  has  passed  away  ! ' 

Gotama  was  a  bold  man  to  say  that  his  system  would  last  for 
five  thousand  years ;  but  he  has  certainly  established  his  claim 
to  extraordinary  character,  by  foretelling  its  final  overthrow, 
gis  prophecy  is  true,,  as  to  the  ultimate  ei^t ;  is  it  to  prove  so 
in  its  allotment  of  time  ?  Many  of  the  premonitory  signs 
referred  to  are  now  unfolding  themselves.  If  we  may  judge 
from  the  general  relaxation  of  ascetic  discipline,  the  votaries  of 
the  system  are  already  yielding  to  the  impression  that  the  ordi- 
nances cannot  be  kept ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  paths  to 
Nirwana  are  closing  up.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  now,  that  the 
precepts  are  observed  by  the  priesthood.  The  Pali,  as  a  sacred 
language,  has  not  ceased  to  be  understood ;  but  it  is  fast 
becoming  a  dead  and  unknown  tongue  to  the  listeuing  congre- 
gations. There  is  still  a  priesthood,  but  its  numbers  decrease. 
In  Ceylon,  which  may  be  viewed,  perhaps,  as  a  holy  centre,  the 
sacred  order  has  gradually  dwindled,  since  the  visit  of  the 
Chinese  traveller.  Fa  Hian,  in  the  fifth  century,  from  60,000 
to  2,500 ;  while  the  character  of  its  members  seems  to  be 
degenerating  under   the   legitimate   influence   of  their  own 
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principles ;  and  differences  of  opinion  among  them  threaten  to 
split  the  system  into  powerless  sections.  It  is  true  that  the 
relics  of  Buddha  have  not  yet  entirely  disappeared ;  but  theii* 
shrines  are  slowly  falling  to  decay ;  some  of  tlie  most  celebrated 
are  now  heaps  of  ruins.  No  new  temples  are  being  built.  The 
great  tooth  of  Buddha  is  in  trust  under  the  British  government, 
and  has  been  exhibited  probably  for  the  last  time ;  while  the  \ 
access  of  Europeans  to  China,  and  other  parts  of  the  East,  may 
soon  result  in  the  dispersion  of  relics  which  have  been  closeted 
for  ages.  The  fact  that  Buddhist  nations  are  all  but  unrivalled 
for  their  long  preservation  of  individuality  is  worthy  of  deeper 
attention  than  it  has  yet  secured.  Is  there  any  country,  in 
either  Europe  or  Asia,  besides  those  which  are  Buddhist  or  Brah- 
minical,  where  the  &ame  religion  is  now  professed,  as  existed 
there  at  the  time  of  the  Redeemer's  death  ?  How  deep  and 
lasting  was  the  impression  which  Buddha  made  upon  the  world  ! 
His  religion  has  hitherto  withstood  the  rush  of  ages.  It  did 
seem,  at  times,  to  waver  and  be  tremulous  to  its  fall ;  but  even 
then,  with  superhuman  ingenuity,  it  fastened  upon  the  powers- 
that  threatened  it,  and  drew  from  them  into  itself,  not  only 
fresh  elements  of  strength,  but  reproductive  and  expansive^ 
power.  Its  fanatical  struggle  with  Brahminism,  on  the  scene  of  . 
its  birth,  first  resulted  in  the  ascendency  of  the  latter,  about  the  T 
opening  of  the  Christian  era ;  and  finally  in  its  own  expulsion 
from  Hindostan,  perhaps  nine  centuries  later.  Persecution, 
however,  only  dispersed  its  powers  over  Eastern  and  Central 
Asia;  where  it  seems  to  have  become,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
civilizer  of  those  races  by  whom  its  doctrines  were  embraced. 
Its  introduction  to  China  appears  to  be  contemporary  with  the 
first  upward  movement  of  that  empire  towards  its  distinctive 
style  of  refinement.  It  threw  a  salutary  influence  over  the 
tribes  of  Thibet ;  through  them  it  began  a  humanizing  process 
among  the  Moguls;  and,  it  may  be,  had  something  to  do  with 
checking  the  westward  rush  of  the  barbarous  swarms  which  once 
threatened  to  devour  Europe.  It  nestled  very  early  in  Ceylon. 
Bintenne  marks  the  spot  where  Gotama  first  alighted ;  and 
though  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  the  scenes  of  his  second 
and  third  visit,  his  alleged  footstep  on  Adam^s  Peak,  the  Ddgoba 
constructed  near  Colombo,  with  those  of  other  localities,  the  Bd 
tree  planted  at  Anuradhapura,  and  numerous  inscriptions,  some 
of  which  have  been  deciphered,  all  survive,  to  hallow  Laukd,  the 
sacred  isle ;  which  is  still  more  holy,  from  its  being  the  ground 
on  which  the  Bana  was  first  committed  to  writing.  There, 
insulated  and  in  retirement.  Buddhism  has  remained  for  upwards 
of  two  thousand  years,  unclianged  in  its  leading  features,  and 
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continuously  illustrated  and  exemplified  by  the  inanimate  and 
mummy-like  character  of  the  Cingalese.  Mr.  Hardy  tells  us, 
that  the  Buddhists  of  other  lands  have  a  traditional  impression, 
that  while  their  system  flourishes  in  Ceylon,  it  will  prosper 
everywhere ;  but  that  when  it  falls  there,  it  will  perish  from  the 
world;  and  that  not  long  ago  the  high  priest  in  Ceylon,  as  if 
feeling  the  tremulous  tokens  of  its  dissolution,  wrote  to  the 
monarch  of  Siam  to  solicit  aid ;  informing  his  majesty,  that 
unless  he  gave  them  liberal  support,  their  religion  would  dis- 
appear from  the  island  before  the  influence  of  European  teach- 
ing, and  their  common  cause  must  inevitably  fall.  Such  facts 
call  us  so  to  harmonize  our  lives  and  our  creed,  our  prayers  and 
our  works,  that  the  transition  state  of  the  millions  who  have 
come  under  our  influence  in  the  East,  may  result,  not  in  uni- 
versal unbelief  and  blasphemy,  but  in  the  entire  reception  and 
enjoyment  of  Christ's  kingdom.  As  a  people,  we  have  been 
instrumental  in  partially  loosening  the  hold  of  their  long- 
established  religion ;  and  we  are  bound,  by  everything  that  is 
sacred,  to  bless  them  with  a  holier  and  more  happy  faith.  Such 
work  claims  all  our  intellect  as  well  as  our  heart.  It  will  pro- 
perly share  our  sympathies,  and  affbrd  us  pure  enjoyment  just  in 
accordance  with  the  amount  of  information  we  bring  to  it.  Our 
missionary  zeal  will  be  genuine  and  steady  only  as  it  is  founded 
on  an  enlightened  acquaintance  with  every  thing  that  distin- 
guishes our  foreign  scenes  of  action.  Those  who  take  part  in 
evangelizing  the  world  should  not  be  ignorant  of  the  errors 
which  oppose  them.  The  most  formidable  of  these  are  in  the 
East.  There  Buddhism  is  fearfully  prominent ;  nor  can  Chris- 
tians any  longer  keep  up  their  consistency,  if  they  neglect  to 
inform  themselves  as  to  its  character,  history,  and  teaching; 
for  while  nothing  is  gained  by  ignoring  its  deep  and  terribly 
expanded  power,  it  laughs  to  scorn  mere  blind,  unintelligent,  and 
impulsive  efforts  to  overthrow  its  empire.  Were  the  study  of 
this  religious  philosophy  beyond  all  but  those  who  have  leisure 
and  capacity  for  mastering  eastern  dialects,  the  mass  of  even 
intelligent  Christians  would  have  a  rational  excuse  for  igno- 
rance ;  but  the  publication  of  Mr.  Hardy's  valuable  and  interest- 
ing volumes  alone  has  robbed  us  of  any  such  defepce. 


Art.  IX. — 1.  A  Review  of  the  Law  relating  to  Marriages  within 
the  prohibited  Degrees  of  Affinity ;  and  of  the  Canons  and 
social  Considerations  by  which  the  Law  is  supposed  to  be  justi- 
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jfied.  By  T.  Campbell  Foster,  Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law.    London  :  Benning  and  Co.  1847. 

2.  Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife^s  Sister  not  forbidden  by  the 
Law  of  Nature ;  not  dissuaded  by  Expediency  ;  not  prohibited 
by  the  Scriptures :  including  an  Examination  of  Professor 
Buck's  Notes  on  Leviticus.  By  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Den  ham, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.    London.  1847. 

3.  The  Eighteenth  Chapter  of  Leviticus  not  the  Marriage  Code 
of  Israel.  By  J.  P.  Brown  Westhead,  M.P.  London : 
Hatchard  and  Son.  1850. 

4.  Observations  on  the  Debate  on  the  Marriages  Bill  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  on  the  25th  of  February,  1851.  Louth.  1851. 

5.  Facts  and  Opinions  in  favour  of  legalizing  Marriage  with  a 
Deceased  Wife's  Sister.  Sixty-sixth  Thousand.  Printed  for 
the  Marriage  Law  Reform  Association. 

6.  Reasons  for  legalizing  Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's 
Sister.    By  Lord  Denman.    London.  1852. 

7.  Against  Profane  Dealing  with  Holy  Matrimony.    By  the 

Rev.  John  Keble,  M.A. 

The  opinion  pronounced  by  Sir  Creswell  Creswell,  in  the 
case  of  Brook  versus  Brook,  may  be  taken  as  the  final  inter- 
pretation of  a  most  injurious  law.    It  is  decisive  of  the  fact 
that  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  contracted  by  a 
British  subject,  is  not  lawful  matrimony  in  the  eyes  of  English 
jurisprudence,  even  if  the  rite  be  performed  in  a  country  where 
such  unions  are  permitted.    This  judgment  was  based  upon  a 
broad  and  simple  principle,  namely,  that  whereas  the  form  or 
rite  of  matrimony  may  lawfully  vary  according  to  the  usage  of 
the  place  or  country  where  it  is  celebrated,  the  eligibility  of  the 
contracting  parties  is  always  ruled  by  the  law  of  domicile.  It 
is  clear  that  the  learned  judge  was  right  in  applying  this  canon 
to  the  case  before  him,  coming  as  it  did  under  the  Marriage  Act 
of  1835,  the  very  essence  of  which  consisted  in  its  affirming  a 
certain  relation  of  affinity  to  be  within  the  prohibited  degrees, 
and  therefore  not  admissible  under  any  circumstances  whatever. 
The  law  declares  every  such  marriage  (contracted  after  the  date 
of  its  promulgation)  to  be  null  and  void  from  the  beginning, 
because  of  the  incompetency  of  the  parties  to  enter  into  such 
relationship;  it  is  therefore  null  and  void  without  exception, 
and  in  spite  of  every  compliance  with  due  form  and  ceremony, 
either  in  England  or  elsewhere. 

This  important  decision  has  been  recently  confirmed  by  Vice- 
Chancellor  Stuart.    It  removes  all  doubt  as  to  the  position  in 
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which  a  large  number  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  are  placed,  and 
exhibits  the  law  of  this  country  in  direct  antagonism  with  their 
claims  and  practice.  We  have  been  led  to  make  an  inquiry  into 
the  social  consequences  of  the  obnoxious  Act,  as  well  as  into  the 
grounds  of  the  prohibition  therein  contained  ;  and  a  sense  of 
public  duty  compels  us  to  give  the  result  of  this  inquiry  to  our 
readers.  The  subject  is  one  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  we 
would  otherwise  rather  have  avoided;  but  an  existing  evil  is 
neither  removed  nor  lessened  by  a  fastidious  oversight,  the 
present  agitation  increases  rather  than  declines,  and  the  struggle 
to  which -it  points  is  capable  of  a  wise  and  satisfactory  deter- 
mination which  we  would  fain  promote.  At  the  risk  of  offend- 
ing the  vague  prejudices  of  some,  but  in  the  hope  of  removing 
those  of  many  more,  we  venture  to  examine  and  urge  the  claims 
of  that  large  class  now  sufiering  under  this  restriction  ;  and  sure 
we  are  that  the  dignity  of  the  law,  and  the  prestige  of  the  public 
marriage  bond,  i.vo,  greatly  involved  in  the  admission  of  these 
claims.  This  last  consideration,  indeed,  has  the  utmost  weight 
with  us.  We  have  no  wish  to  see  the  day  when  matrimony 
shall  be  treated  as  a  private  contract,  owing  neither  sanction 
nor  restraint  to  public  law,  and  terminable  always  by  arrange- 
ment or  caprice.  Yet  such  is  the  direct  tendency  of  this 
oppressive  Act.  Over  the  family  relation  of  many  thousand 
virtuous  citizens  of  England  the  English  law  has  no  control ;  it 
is  powerless  either  to  bind  or  to  loose.  If  thc}^  were  not  virtuous 
citizens,  it  would  be  competent  at  least  to  loose ;  for  this  statute, 
whilst  punishing  the  constancy  of  devoted  husbands  and  fathers, 
holds  out  a  tempting  impunity  to  the  unfaithful  and  the  base. 
Not  one  of  these  thousands  but  might  at  once  repudiate  both  wife 
and  children ;  and  if  society  is  not  daily  scandalized  by  such 
repudiations,  it  is  only  because  the  sufferers  for  whom  we  plead 
are  superior  to  a  law  which  stoops  successively  to  defraud,  to 
stigmatize,  and  to  seduce  them.  It  must  be  virtue  indeed 
which  can  uphold  in  public  esteem  those  whom  the  solemn  law 
of  England  denounces  on  the  most  sensitive  and  important  rela- 
tion  of  life.  For  the  most  part,  these  persons  are  exemplary  in 
their  married  life,  and  duly  meet  its  several  obligations.  They 
bring  up  their  children  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  rear  in  their 
house  an  altar  to  His  name.  In  the  meantime  the  law  does 
nothing  to  confirm  their  faith  and  duty.  At  once  arbitrary  and 
impotent,  it  tempts  the  husband,  brands  the  wife,  and  disinherits 
the  children, — but  all  in  vain,  while  virtue,  charity,  and  pru- 
dence interpose.  If  this  state  of  things  should  continue,  and 
these  independent  unions  still  challenge  comparison  with  those 
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authorized  and  protected  by  the  State,  the  question  may  any 
day  be  urged_,  What  docs  the  stability  of  the  family  compact 
owe  to  the  sanctions  of  public  law  ?  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion must  then  be  of  the  most  undesirable  kind, — unless,  indeed, 
it  can  be  justly  affirmed  that  the  parties  who  contravene  the 
prohibitory  Act  of  1835  are,  in  character  and  conduct,  rather 
above  than  below  the  average  of  those  who  enter  on  the  mar- 
riage state,  and  therefore  do  not  afford  a  fair  example  of  inde- 
pendent virtue.  We  believe  that  there  would  be  some  force  in 
such  a  plea,  sufficient  to  bar  the  adoption  of  an  inference  the 
most  dangerous  to  social  order;  but  this  only  serves  to  aggra- 
vate and  emphasize  the  gross  injustice  with  which  so  many 
estimable  persons  are  now  visited  by  the  law. 

We  have  indicated  some  of  the  public  grounds  on  which  we 
desire  to  proceed  ;  but  we  should  have  no  misgiving  as  to  our 
duty  in  this  matter  even  if  its  issues  were  more  strictly  limited 
and  special.  It  is  urged  by  those  who  resist  the  legalization  of 
these  marriages  that  the  public  at  large  have  no  feeling  or 
interest  in  the  subject :  though,  curiously  enough,  one  of  their 
loudest  arguments  is  made  to  echo  from  the  opposite  assertion 
that  public  feeling  is  strongly  opposed  to  them.  Now,  waiving 
the  contradiction  involved,  it  is  worth  while  considering  how  far 
the  first  of  these  allegations  is  sustained  by  inference  to  facts. 
Is  it  really  a  mere  individual  grievance,  or  does  the  question 
rather  assume  proportions  of  a  social  magnitude  ?  The  justice 
of  a  cause  in  no  wise  depends  upon  the  number  of  those  whose 
immediate  interests  are  involved,  and  even  parliamentary  relief 
is  not  withheld  from  individuals  who  are  personally  aggrieved ; 
but  in  any  given  cause  the  importance  and  urgency  of  its  public 
claims  do  frequently  acquire  magnitude  and  strength  from 
arithmetical  proportions.  We  should  not,  for  our  own  part, 
have  felt  justified  in  openly  promoting  the  removal  of  this  re- 
striction, if  the  abstract  justice  of  such  a  measure  were  a  matter 
of  doubt  on  the  one  hand,  or  its  necessity  strictly  private  and 
limited  on  the  other.  But  we  have  satisfied  ourselves  that 
neither  of  these  drawbacks  attaches  to  the  present  cause. 
have  never  doubted  that  the  contraction  of  the  marriages  in\ 
question  was  within  the  range  of  natural  and  Christian  liberty  y 
but  we  had  no  conception  that  so  large  a  number  of  our  conn- \ 
trymen  were  personally  interested  in  the  abrogation  of  this  law  j 
till  the  present  legal  decision  induced  us  to  make  it  the  subject-/' 
of  particular  inquiry.  It  appears  that  when  materials  for  a 
statistical  report  were  first  sought  for, — now  more  than  twelve 
years  ago, — five  hundred  marriages  of  this  description  were 
ascertained  in  the  course  of  one  month,  the  inquiry  being  con- 
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ducted  by  only  four  persons,  and  limited  to  fourteen  English 
towns.  It  is  now  calculated,  on  a  very  low  estimate,  that  five 
hundred  persons  contract  this  forbidden  tie  every  year,  and  that 
six  thousand  British  families  exist  with  no  other  formal  bond 
than  this  illegal  compact.  The  analysis  of  the  muster  roll  of 
names  is  most  significant.  We  have  already  intimated  that  the 
parties  so  offending  against  the  law  are  otherwise  irreproachable 
in  the  relations  they  have  assumed ;  and,  besides  the  reason 
adduced  in  support  of  this  statement,  we  may  add  that  the 
position  of  such  parties  is  quite  in  keeping  with  their  acknow- 
ledged character  and  habits.  The  list  inchides  persons  in  every 
walk  of  life ;  but  a  larger  proportionate  number  belong  to  the 
middle  ranks  of  society  and  the  upper  grade  of  the  humbler 
and  poorer  clases ;  and  this  majority  may  be  fairly  associated 
tinder  the  common  designation  of  respectable  or  well-conducted 
citizens.  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  educated  and 
religious  classes  of  this  country  are  largely  represented  in  the 
list.  Men  of  all  parties,  of  all  professions,  and  of  every  shade 
of  religious  opinion,  are  found  equally  at  variance  with  this  law, 
and  equally  concerned  in  its  repeal.  Persons  whose  character 
and  lives  have  little  else  in  common  agree  at  least  in  this ;  and 
those  who  are  scrupulous  observers  of  every  other  legal  obliga- 
tion are  bold  and  confident  off'enders  here.  No  force  of  intel- 
lect, no  range  of  learning,  no  depth  of  piety,  no  simplicity  of 
moral  instincts,  appears  to  afford  sufficient  protection  against 
the  growth  of  this  stigmatized  attachment  and  the  contraction 
of  this  forbidden  tie.  It  is  an  affection  that  may  spring  up  in 
the  chastest  bosom, — an  offence  not  unfrequently  committed  by 
loyal  and  timid  natures.  From  the  learned  and  pious  clergy- 
man, habituated  to  the  purest  teaching  of  our  Lord,  to  the 
humblest  labourer  whose  best  instincts  are  associated  with  his 
only  privilege  of  love,  we  have  the  same  practical  testimony  to 
the  lawfulness  and  advantage  of  such  an  union.  The  choice  is 
sanctioned  by  universal  practice.  It  shocks  no  national  pre- 
judice ;  it  impugns  no  general  dictate  of  morality ;  it  is  not 
even  a  matter  of  class  feeling  or  opinion ;  and  only  when  we 
come  to  observe  the  leanings  of  that  small  but  zealous  band  who 
oppose  the  liberty  of  marriage  to  this  extent,  do  we  find  traces 
of  a  peculiar  school  of  thought  and  feeling  in  the  language  of  a 
Tractarian  theology.  The  affirmative  impulse  springs  at  least 
from  the  depths  of  natural  affection  to  meet  the  sunshine  of 
Christian  liberty ;  but  the  negative  and  restrictive  canon  issues 
from  under  the  shadows  of  collegiate  cloisters,  and  is  greeted 
with  appropriate  coldness  and  distrust. 

Hitherto  we  have  endeavoured  to  present  the  social  aspect  of 
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this  question,  as  seen  in  the  actual  working  of  the  offensive 
law ;  and  we  have  done  so  in  order  to  show  that  there  is  at 
least  strong  prima  facie  evidence  against  its  justice  and  pro- 
priety. We  have  no  intention  to  avoid  the  strain  of  argument 
which  must  ultimately  decide  whether  these  disputed  marriages 
are  lawful  unions  in  the  sight  and  law  of  God,  and,  therefore 
wickedly  branded  by  the  hasty  and  arbitrary  legislation  of  man. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  the  end  of  controversy  to  say  that 
an  English  statute,  passed  in  the  year  1835,  is  violated  when- 
ever such  unions  are  contracted  ;  for  that  statute  itself  is  now 
upon  its  trial,  and  since  it  has  so  signally  failed  to  repress  the 
practice  of  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife^s  sister,  even  in  the 
case  of  persons  most  scrupulous  in  respect  to  public  as  well  as 
private  obligations,  we  may  well  inquire  if  this  prohibitory  act 
is  not  a  notable  offence  against  liberty  and  justice,  a  crime  as 
well  as  a  blunder,  a  gross  violation  of  one  of  the  most  inalien- 
able rights  of  man,  namely,  freedom  of  choice  in  selecting  a 
partner  for  the  hallowed  nuptial  bond.  Our  duty,  we  say,  is 
limited  to  this  inquiry.  We  are  not  called  upon  to  say  how  far 
a  Christian  man  may  be  justified  or  condemned  for  disregarding 
this  legal  prohibition,  so  long  as  it  stands  unrepealed  in  English 
law.  No  doubt  good  men  may  differ  in  their  conception  of  this 
duty,  according  as  they  hold  the  liberty  of  marriage  to  have  its 
paramount  authority  in  the  Divine  institution  and  declared  will 
of  God,  or  lean  to  the  opinion  that  it  may  be  lawfully  exercised 
only  in  subordination  to  the  civil  rule.  The  way  of  patience 
and  obedience  will  commend  itself  to  some,  though  it  cost  the 
bitter  effort  of  repressed  affection,  and  the  renunciation  of  hope 
and  comfort  for  the  future;  many  will  submit  to  be  restrained 
by  motives  of  prudence  who  yet  fieel  the  injury  and  wrong  which 
they  suffer ;  while  others,  indignant  at  this  abridgment  of  their 
dearest  liberty,  and  impatient  of  a  yoke  which  neither  they  nor 
their  fathers  were  able  to  bear,  will  follow  the  dictates  of  their 
heart  under  the  sanctions  of  conscience  and  the  word  of  God. 
We  do  not  presume  to  judge  the  conduct  of  these  men ;  let 
every  man  be  persuaded  in  his  own  mind.  We  shall  better  serve 
all  parties  by  proceeding  to  examine  the  objections  which  are 
said  to  lie  against  this  particular  marriage  connexion,  and  more 
especially  if  our  inquiry  and  conclusion  should  do  anything  to 
hasten  the  repeal  of  the  offensive  statute, — a  statute  both 
nugatory  and  obnoxious,  at  once  a  difficulty  and  a  dead  letter, 
impotent  alike  to  command  respect  or  to  enforce  obedience, 
and  productive  only  of  confusion,  scandal,  and  wide-spread 
discontent. 

And  here  it  may  be  well  to  notice  a  remark  taking  an  inter- 
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rogative  form,  with  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  stop  the 
mouths  of  those  who  plead  for  the  legahzation  of  these  marriages. 
It  illustrates  very  curiously  the  matchless  ease  with  which  some 
people  dispose  of  the  happiness  and  interests  of  their  neigh- 
bour. '  Where  is  the  hardship/  it  is  asked,  *  of  this  particular 
restriction  ?  Is  there  not  choice  enough,  that  you  must  set  your 
heart  upon  the  only  woman  whom  the  legislature  in  its  Mdsdom 
has  debarred  ?  '  Now  this  question  would  be  quite  as  pertinent 
and  conclusive — and  quite  as  little  so — if  the  prohibition  pointed 
in  any  other  direction ;  if,  for  example,  it  forbade  the  inter- 
marriage of  parties  who  had  resided  in  the  same  street  for  a 
year,  or  under  the  same  roof  for  six  months.  No  reasonable 
person  could  exclaim  against  so  trifling  an  exception  made  in 
so  large  a  field  of  choice.  Few  people  wish  to  marry  their  next- 
door  neighbour ;  and  the  man  who  will  not  go  beyond  his  own 
street  for  a  wife  is  not  worth  pleasing.  Besides,  it  is  surely  a 
morbid  and  ill-regulated  mind  that  makes  so  much  ado  about 
one  woman  when  there  are  so  many  thousands  in  the  world.  It 
is  much  in  this  way  that  we  are  apt  to  reason  in  the  case  before 
us ;  for  not  one  person  in  a  hundred  feels  the  pinch  of  this 
particular  law ;  and  unless  restrained  by  the  reflection  that  an 
injury  to  the  liberties  of  one  class  is  a  threat  to  the  liberties  of 
all,  we  may  suffer  a  little  prejudice  to  go  a  long  way,  sacrifice 
anything  that  is  not  ours  to  preserve  the  status  quo,  however 
false,  and  speak  like  a  written  book  about  the  necessity  of  con- 
trolling the  imagination  and  desires.  But  if  we  would  act  with 
a  public  spirit,  or  in  a  rational  and  impartial  manner,  we  shall 
judge  this  law  by  its  effect  on  those  whom  it  does  concern,  and 
not  by  its  relation  to  those  whom  it  in  no  way  coerces  or  con- 
trols. It  is  easy  to  ask,  ^  Where  is  the  hardship  of  this  restric- 
tion? '  and  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  persons  can  lightly 
answer,  '  Where  indeed  ?  '  But  this  law  was  made  to  control  the 
hundredth  man ;  the  others  it  passes  by ;  but  it  touches  him 
home,  for  he  is  already  a  lover  or  a  husband,  and  feels  it  to  be  a 
mockery  when  you  turn  him  from  the  Eden  of  his  affections, 
and  say,  '  The  world  is  all  before  you  where  to  choose.^  And  he 
asks  in  his  turn,  '  By  what  right,  and  on  whose  authority,  am  I 
excluded  from  that  solace  which  God  excepted  from  the  for- 
feiture of  Eden  itself,  and  without  which  the  world  is  not 
merely  a  wilderness  but  a  desert  ?  ^ 

By  what  right,  and  on  whose  authority,  is  then  the  ultimate 
point  of  inquiry  on  which  the  virtue  of  this  restriction  must  be 
decided.  The  onus  of  proof  rests  with  the  interdicting  power ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  no  light  grounds,  no  doubtful  authenticity, 
will  suffice  to  justify  interference  with  the  original  liberty  of 
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marriage.  Neitlier  the  ecclesiastical  nor  the  civil  power  can 
lawfully  so  efFectiially  abridge  the  ancient  charter,  but  only  God 
in  the  revelation  of  His  will.  For  marriage  is  not  a  sacrament, 
nor  even  an  ordinance,  of  the  Christian  Church.  Like  the 
Sabbath-day  of  rest,  it  is  a  primitive  and  Divine  institution, 
intended  to  bless  the  whole  family  of  man,  conferring  inalienable 
rights,  as  well  as  imposing  important  obligations.  The  Church, 
therefore,  has  no  distinct  and  separate  authority  in  controlling 
marriage.  It  may  add  its  blessing,  but  cannot  withhold  the 
sacred  privilege  of  the  bond  itself.  It  has  never  affected  to  do 
so  without  giving  rise  to  a  train  of  misery  and  confusion,  such 
as  we  hope  the  world  may  never  witness  again.  For  these 
reasons  we  are  not  prepared  to  accept  the  decrees  of  the  Church 
as  duly  authorizing  the  prohibition  of  marriage  in  cases  of 
supposed  affinity. 

No  person  acquainted  with  the  history  and  character  of  tlie 
canon  law  will  feel  bound  by  any  of  its  provisions,  except  such 
as  are  clearly  warranted  by  Holy  Scripture.  For  many  ages  it 
forbade  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  altogether.  Even  the  Canons 
called  Apostolical,  the  earliest  authority  quoted  against  the  law- 
fulness of  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife^s  sister,  condemn 
marriage  with  a  cousin  in  the  same  terms,  and  declare  that  he 
w  ho  has  married  a  widow  or  a  servant-maid  ^  cannot  be  a  bishop, 
presbyter,  or  deacon,  or  any  other  of  the  sacerdotal  list.^  Later 
canons  prohibited  the  marriage  of  cousins  even  down  to  the 
seventh  degree.  Relations  of  affinity  were  declared  to  have  all 
the  force  of  relations  of  consanguinity.  But  this  was  not  all ;  for 
a  new  species  of  affinity  was  created  by  the  rite  of  baptism  ;  and 
the  laws  of  spiritual  kinship  were  carried  to  such  a  pitch  that, 
according  to  Lord  Coke,  they  authorized  a  divorce  ^  because  the 
husband  had  been  godfather  to  his  wife^s  cousin.'  So  much  for 
the  authority  of  the  canon  law. 

It  is  a  relief  to  repair  at  once  to  the  statute  of  32nd  Henry 
VIII.,  c.  38,  by  which  all  marriages  are  enacted  to  be  lawful 
unless  prohibited  by  God's  law.  An  opinion  has  been  expressed 
by  Mr.  Justice  Erie  (before  his  elevation  to  the  bench)  that  by 
virtue  of  this  statute  alone  the  validity  of  such  marriages  could 
even  now  be  legally  affirmed  from  the  bench,  since  the  Judge  is 
made  interpreter  of  Scriptures  on  this  point.  Such  a  question 
it  is  not  for  us  to  determine :  but  it  is  for  us  to  adopt  the 
principle  affirmed  in  the  statute  of  King  Henry,  and  bring  the 
prohibition  now  complained  of  to  the  test  of  God's  holy  word. 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  disown  the  table  of  prohibited  degrees,  as 
wanting  in  due  authority ;  because  there  is  an  impression  more 
or  less  general  that  they  have  Scripture  on  their  side,  and  that 
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they  do  but  formulate  and  adopt  the  spirit  of  those  injunctions 
which  God  delivered  to  His  ancient  people  as  the  general  law  of 
marriage.  The  degrees  of  affinity  claim  to  be  framed  on  certain 
Levitical  enactments,  and  the  former  will  retain  ihevc  prestige 
in  the  public  mind,  unless  it  can  be  clearly  shown  that  they  pro- 
ceed upon  a  total  misconstruction  of  the  latter.  We  believe  that 
it  may  be  distinctly  proved  that  such  degrees  of  affinity  as  the 
Jewish  law  recognised  had  an  immediate  reference  to  the  practice 
of  polygamy  and  divorce,  and  ceased  always  when  the  primary 
conjugal  relation  was  dissolved  by  death. 

On  making  reference  to  the  enactments  of  the  Levitical  law, 
the  first  thing  which  strikes  the  inquirer  is  the  significant  fact 
that  what  seems  to  be  forbidden  in  one  place  (Lev.  xviii.  16)  is 
certainly  enjoined  in  another  (Deut.  xxv.  5).  In  the  first  of 
these  passages  the  Jew  is  commanded  not  to  approach  his 
brother's  wife ;  and,  according  to  a  popular  interpretation,  this 
law  is  tantamount  to  the  prohibition  of  marriage  with  a  brother's 
widow,  and  by  inference  condemnatory  also  of  a  marriage  witli  a 
deceased  wife's  sister.  Of  the  second  passage  there  is  no  room 
for  doubt,  since  it  expressly  enjoins  upon  the  Israelite  the  duty 
of  taking  his  brother's  widow  to  wife,  and  thus  perpetuating  the 
name  and  family  of  his  brother.  How  then  must  we  understand 
these  distinct  and  opposite  injunctions  ?  It  is  contended  by 
those  who  adopt  the  popular  reading  of  the  passage  first  adduced 
that  the  latter  is  a  special  exception  to  the  more  general  pro- 
hibitory rule  embodied  in  the  former,  and  was  made  for  certain 
reasons  of  social  expediency  that  do  not  extend  beyond  the 
Jewish  nation,  while  the  prohibition  itself  remains  in  force  as  a 
part  of  the  Divine  and  unalterable  law  of  marriage.  This,  we  say, 
is  the  more  usual  exposition  of  the  texts ;  and  especially  is  it  the 
view  of  those  divines  who,  influenced  by  the  canon  law  of  the 
early  English  Church,  are  prepared  to  recognise  in  the  Levitical 
code  a  distinct  enumeration  of  the  disqualifying  degrees  of 
affinity. 

Now  let  us  in  the  first  place  examine  this  supposed  rule  in 
the  lightof  this  supposed  exception.  It  is  clear,  at  least,  that 
the  primary  and  fundamental  laws  of  morality  are  not  violated 
by  the  contraction  of  such  marriage.  No  object  of  national 
policy  or  expediency  would  warrant  the  suspension  of  such  a 
canon.  If  this  particular  marriage  connexion  is  of  its  nature 
impure  and  immoral,  as  Dr.  Pusey  contends,  surely  the  God  of 
purity  would  have  it  in  perpetual  abhorrence ;  or  shall  we  say 
of  the  '  only  wise  God,^  that  He  could  devise  no  other  means  of 
conserving  the  family  property  of  His  people  than  by  suffering 
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the  very  fountains  of  domestic  life  to  be  polluted  ?  Yet  such  is 
the  dreadful  inference  of  this  interpretation.  If  the  prohibitory 
statute  belongs  to  the  moral  law,  of  perpetual  obligation,  then  the 
effect  Oi  this  exception  was  to  authorize  an  unhallowed  and  in- 
cestuous marriage ;  nay,  more,  this  violation  of  natural  and 
instinctive  purity  was  commanded,  and  not  simply  allowed 
'  because  of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts ;  ^  and  that  for  reasons 
neither  urgent  nor  necessary,  but  from  motives  of  ordinary  con- 
venience which  the  persistent  refusal  of  the  brother-in-law  was 
allowed  to  overrule. 

It  may  be  answered  that  under  the  Jewish  theocracy  God 
did  actually  so  far  relax  the  original  law  of  marriage  as  to  per- 
mit of  a  plurality  of  wives,  while  it  is  universally  admitted  that 
neither  was  it  so  from  the  beginning,  nor  is  the  same  permission 
extended  to  our  own  times.  Now  if  this  argument  has  any 
force,  it  amounts  to  this :  we  are  all  under  the  original  law  of 
marriage,  and  cannot  claim  the  advantage  of  that  temporary 
legislation  which  God  designed  expressly  for  the  Jewish  people. 
This  is  cheerfully  granted,  but  unfortunately  for  the  objectors  it 
tells  against  themselves.  In  this  case  the  rule  of  prohibition,  as 
well  as  the  special  exception  are  both  found,  (if  found  at  all,)  for 
the  first  and  only  time,  in  the  same  Levitical  law.  From  the 
beginning  it  was  not  so.  True,  indeed,  that  in  the  family  of 
Adam,  even  consanguinity  was  necessarily  disregarded;  but  God 
presently  signified  His  prohibition  in  such  cases,  by  the  im- 
planting of  a  natural  law ;  and  human  legislation  is  Avarranted 
in  restraining  the  possible  outrages  of  depravity,  by  taking  this 
implanted  law  as  the  basis  of  its  prohibition.  But  we  are  asked 
to  extend  this  prohibition  to  relations  of  affinity,  and  that  not 
upon  the  ground  that  it  was  the  original  law  of  marriage,  which 
it  was  not,  nor  yet  because  the  general  feeling  of  mankind  re- 
volts against  such  connexions,  as  incestuous  or  indecent,  which 
is  equally  removed  from  the  truth,  but  because  it  is  found  (as 
some  suppose)  among  the  regulations  of  marriage  given  to  a 
a  peculiar  people. 

But  the  great  argument  against  the  prohibition  of  marriage 
on  the  ground  of  affinity  remains  to  be  stated ;  and  we  offer  it 
with  confidence,  as  having  the  most  decisive  and  satisfactory 
bearing  on  the  present  controversy.  Whatever  the  obligations 
of  affinity  may  be,  they  wholly  depend  upon  the  primary  bond 
of  marriage,  and  altogether  cease  when  that  bond  is  dissolved. 
If  it  can  be  proved  that  the  marriage  contract  is  indelible,  that 
death  itself  is  not  able  to  annul  it, — and  this  appears  to  be  the 
drift  and  rationale  of  the  canon  law  of  marriage, — then  may  it 
be  reasonably  affirmed,  that  the  minor  obligations  it  involves, 
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remain  also  in  force.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  hold  with  St. 
Paul,  that  a  widower  is  freed  from  the  law  of  his  late  wife,  then 
do  we  maintain  that  he  is  freed  likeAvise  from  the  restraints  of 
its  subordinate  ties.  If  his  wife  has  ceased  to  be  his  wife,  surely 
her  sister  has  ceased  to  be  his  sister ;  and,  if  he  own  her  in  that 
relationship,  except  by  voluntary  courtesy  or  friendship,  he  is 
still  under  the  law  of  his  late  wife,  and,  so  far  from  being  free  to 
marry  his  sister-in-law,  he  is  morally  bound  not  to  marry  at  all. 
The  matter  plainly  then  amounts  to  this :  if  the  marriage  of  a 
widower  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  is  incest,  then  must  his 
marriage  with  a  stranger  be  adultery. 

We  believe  this  argument  to  be  unanswerable.  But  those 
who  have  no  answer  to  give,  will  yet  find  something  to  say,  if 
only  to  relieve  themselves  from  the  confusion  of  imposed  silence. 
Let  us,  then,  obviate  this  chance  to  the  best  of  our  power,  by 
noticing  a  possible  remark  in  this  connexion.  We  may  be  told 
that  the  fraternal  relation  is  indelible  from  its  very  nature,  and, 
therefore,  in  the  case  before  us,  must  necessarily  survive  the 
disruption  of  the  conjugal  tie.  Yes,  indeed  !  The  mutual  rela- 
tionship which  dates  from  the  same  womb,  must  end  only  in  a 
double  grave ;  the  tie  of  real,  natural  brotherhood  is  indelible ; 
but  who  will  say  that  a  relation  of  affinity,  contracted  in  adult 
age,  and  dependent  upon  a  temporary  bond,  may  not  be 
dissolved  in  time,  and  perish  with  the  connexion  out  of  which  it 
grew  ?  Or  rather,  who  would  not  say  that  such  surcease  must  inevi^ 
tably  occur  ?  Whatever  the  nature  and  force  of  this  relationship 
may  be, —  even  granting  that  in  a  certain  moral  sense  it  has  the 
reality  of  a  natural  brotherhood, — still  it  is  only  co-extensive 
with  the  primary  marriage  bond  ;  it  derives  its  every  virtue,  and  its 
very  existence,  from  the  fact  that  man  and  wife  are  one  flesh, 
and  have  in  consequence  their  relatives  in  common ;  and,  there- 
fore, when  man  and  wife  cease  to  be  thus  mystically  one,  the 
source  and  ground  of  all  relations  of  affinity  must  necessarily 
lapse  and  cease. 

Let  not  the  reader  suppose  that  we  have  wholly  lost  sight  of 
Leviticus  and  its  provisions.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  considera- 
tions just  adduced  throw  a  valuable  light  upon  the  origin  and 
rationale  of  the  prohibited  degrees  of  affinity,  and  prepare  us  for 
an  aspect  of  the  case  very  different  from  that  which  modern 
Church  casuists  have  taken.  The  whole  turns  upon  the  fact  of 
polygamy  as  practised  by  the  Jewish  people.  Since  a  plurality 
of  wives  was  permitted,  it  became  a  matter  of  expedience  that  the 
connexions  of  the  wife  should  be  excepted  from  the  husband's 
choice.  It  was  especially  undesirable  that  occasion  for  domestic 
jealousy  of  the  worst  kind  should  be  given ;  and  this  object  is 
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expressly  stated  in  the  injunction  whicli  forbids  a  man  to  take 
his  wife's  sister  to  vex  her.  It  was  known  that  Leah  and 
Rachel  entertained  jealous  feelings  of  each  other,  though  each 
had  voluntarily  presented  a  handmaid  to  her  lord.  Hence  the 
paraphrase  and  comment  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke : — ^  Thou  shalt 
not  marry  two  sisters  at  the  same  time,  as  Jacob  did  Rachel  and 
Leah :  but  there  is  nothing  in  this  law  that  rendered  it  illegal  to 
marry  a  sister-in-law,  when  her  sister  was  dead.'  A  similar 
objection  would  lie  against  the  introduction  of  a  wife's  niece 
into  the  home  of  the  pluralist ;  and  as  the  manner  of  the  law- 
giver, under  Divine  instruction,  was  to  formulate  the  laws  and 
injunctions  according  to  simple  principles,  easy  of  apprehension, 
it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  the  analogy  of  the  ties  of  consan- 
guinity already  imposed  by  nature  should  afford  a  model  to 
some  extent  for  the  ties  of  affinity,  thus  far  restraining  the 
husband  from  intermarrying  with  the  relations  of  a  living  wife. 
Rut  the  tables  of  affinity,  as  found  in  the  Jewish  marriage  law, 
include  no  such  degree  as  deceased  wife's  sister,  for  no  such 
degree  existed.  As  we  have  already  seen  reason  to  believe, 
affinity  was  a  living  relationship,  at  least  in  this  far,  that  it 
depended  on  an  actual  surviving  conjugal  connexion.  The  tables 
of  the  prohibited  degrees,  as  promulgated  in  the  canons  of  the 
English  Church,  are  therefore  not  a  fair  reproduction  of  the 
Levitical,  either  in  the  letter  or  the  spirit  Ry  making  the  ties 
of  affinity  indelible,  they  betray  a  desire  to  perpetuate  the  obli- 
gation of  the  original  marriage  bond.  In  imposing  these  restric- 
tions they  lack  the  prestige  of  Divine  authority,  and  lose  the 
rationale  of  the  original  enactments ;  and  so  that  which  was  not 
more  binding  than  beneficent  in  the  Levitical  law,  became  a 
piece  of  harsh  ecclesiastical  tyranny  in  the  canons  of  the  Church, 
fruitful  in  mischief  as  every  unwarranted  restriction  of  the  kind 
must  be,  an  expression  of  that  spirit  of  apostasy  whose  audacity 
rose  to  its  height  in  the  time  and  chair  of  Gregory  the  Seventh, 
forbidding  to  marry. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  appreciate  the  nature  and  spirit  of 
that  injunction  which  imposed  upon  every  Israelite,  in  a  certain 
contingency,  the  obligation  to  marry  his  brother's  widow.  This 
is  commonly  described  as  an  exception  to  the  more  general  rule 
supposed  to  be  embodied  in  the  denunciatory  text  already  given, 
(Lev.  xviii.  16,)  which  rule  the  Almighty  was  pleased  to  relax 
so  far  in  consideration  of  the  family  interests  of  His  people.  Rut 
no  warrant  for  this  exposition  is  found  in  the  sacred  record.  It 
was  not  a  permission  accorded,  but  an  injunction  given.  The 
Jew  was  commanded  to  espouse,  not  his  sister-in-law,  but  his 
brother's  widow.   The  tie  of  affinity  had  ceased  with  the  rupture 
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of  the  marriage  bond  in  death,  and  there  was  no  bar  whatever  to 
a  totally  new  connexion.  Permission  for  such  an  intermarriage 
was  not  needed ;  and  no  ordonnance  upon  the  subject  would 
have  been  issued,  if  it  had  not  been  designed  to  make  that  a 
sacred  duty  which  was  otherwise  simply  optional.  But  the  mis- 
apprehension is  explained  and  removed  by  a  closer  examination 
of  the  text  referred  to,  and  the  associated  verses.  They  contain 
no  injunctions  on  the  subject  of  marriage  at  all,  but  denounce 
with  special  emphasis  those  forms  of  incest  and  aggravated 
adultery  which  were  of  frequent  occurrence  among  the  Canaanites^ 
and  against  which  therefore  the  Israelites  were  guarded  by  pecu- 
liar threats.  It  was  not  the  brother's  widow,  but  the  brother's 
wife,  whom  the  Jew  was  forbidden  to  approach;  the  idiomatic 
phrase  employed  is  the  one  always  used  in  Scripture  to  denote  a 
wanton  and  illicit  connexion,  and  is  exactly  the  contrary  of  that 
by  which  the  purity  of  conjugal  intercourse  is  there  set  forth.  The 
crimes  denounced  in  this  chapter  are  '  abominations  ^  common 
among  the  heathen ;  and  strange  indeed  would  it  have  been  if 
the  enumeration  had  included  that  particular  union  which  the 
Levitical  code  elsewhere  itself  enjoined  as  part  of  ^the  duty  of  a 
brother.'  It  is  not  desirable  to  enter  more  fully  into  this  part  of 
our  subject ;  but  of  course  Ave  offer  the  above  interpretation  on 
much  better  authority  than  our  own.  The  subject  is  clearly 
expounded  in  a  tract  entitled,  The  Case  of  Marriage  between  near 
Relations  considered,  published  in  the  year  1753,  by  a  scholar  of 
the  name  of  Fry.  This  tract  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Wesley, 
who  makes  the  following  reference  to  it  in  his  Journal,  under  the 
date  of  October  16th,  1756  :  '  I  read  over  Fry's  Case  of  Marriage 
between  near  Relations  considered,  and  two  points  I  think  he  has 
fully  proved.  1.  That  many  marriages,  commonly  supposed  to 
be  unlawful,  are  neither  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature,  nor  the 
revealed  law  of  God,  nor  the  law  of  the  land.  2.  That  Ecclesi- 
astical Courts  have  no  right  to  meddle  with  cases  of  this  kind.' 
Even  Mr.  Wesley,  however,  might  form  a  hasty  judgment,  from 
which  his  deliberate  opinion  could  not  with  certainty  and  fairness 
be  assumed ;  but  the  passage  just  quoted  is  supported  by  a 
second  entry  in  the  author's  journal,  written  after  a  considerable 
lapse  of  years.  In  1785,  Mr.  Wesley  again  read  the  tract  of 
Mr.  Fry,  and  '  carefully  considered  it : '  his  approval  is  still  more 
marked ;  for  he  adds  in  his  own  strong  way,  '  I  wonder  it  is  not 
more  known,  as  there  is  nothing  like  it  in  the  English  tongue.' 
The  same  opinion  of  this  production  was  formed  by  Sir  William 
Jones  and  many  others.  The  testimony  of  Mr.  AUeyne,  a  barris- 
ter, is  valuable,  as  including  one  more  weighty  than  his  own.  '  I 
admired  the  book,'  say  she,  '  and  found  great  satisfaction  in  the 
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perusal  of  most  parts  of  it ;  but  being  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  Eastern  languages^  1  applied  to  an  eminent  and  learned 
divine,  and  through  his  means  procured  the  interpretation 
of  the  text  of  Leviticus  from  one  whose  masterly  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Hebrew  language  is  known  and  admired  in 
every  learned  society.  1  will  leave  you  to  judge  what  were 
my  feelings  when  I  found  a  gentleman  of  such  distinguished 
abilities  referring  me  to  Fry^s  work  as  being  the  most 
correct  and  accurate  comment  on  that  chapter  (Leviticus  « 
xviii.)  to  be  anywhere  found/ But  there  is  no  occasion  to 
multiply  authorities  on  behalf  of  the  exposition  just  offered  to 
our  readers.  It  is  substantially  that  put  forth  by  the  great 
majority  of  scholars  and  divines,  and  is  feebly  and  diffidently 
disputed  by  Mr.  Keble  himself, — one  of  the  few  most  earnestly 
desirous  of  maintaining  the  prohibition  on  a  scriptural  basis. 
Such  an  attempt  must  be  abandoned.  The  fact  is  clear,  that 
this  particular  connexion,  marriage  of  a  man  with  his  deceased 
wife^s  sister,  or  marriage  of  a  woman  with  her  late  husband's 
brother,  was  never  forbidden  under  the  Levitical  dispensation. 
Such  marriages  have  been  contracted  by  the  Jewish  people  with- 
out reproach  from  the  time  of  Moses  until  now  ;  and  our  blessed 
Lord  Himself,  who  could  not  refer  to  the  practice  of  polygamy 
and  divorce  without  signifying  His  displeasure  and  disallowance, 
suffers  a  striking  instance  of  this  kind  to  come  before  Him 
without  the  slightest  intimation  of  either. 

We  have  thought  proper  to  say  thus  much  on  the  presumed 
authority  of  Scripture ;  but  we  do  not  insist  upon  the  acceptance 
of  this  explanation  in  every  part,  and  are  very  far  from  admitting 
that  the  general  argument  requires  it.  The  onus  of  proof  rests 
with  those  who  would  restrict  the  liberty  of  marriage ;  for  the 
most  part  they  have  abandoned  the  attempt,  and  for  the  rest 
signally  failed.  Indeed,  it  would  be  monstrous  to  suppose  that 
seven  hundred  clergymen  would  have  signed  a  petition  in  favour 
of  the  legalization  of  these  marriages,  if  such  unions  were  op- 
posed either  to  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  revealed  religion. 
Even  if  theologians  were  equally  divided  on  the  point  of 
Scripture,  the  jurist  and  the  moralist  could  entertain  no  doubt ; 
for  if  there  be  any  grounds  to  dispute  the  prohibition,  there 
can  be  none  to  warrant  its  enforcement.  The  question  then  only 
remains, — is  there  any  feature  in  the  family  or  social  compact 
which  demands  that  the  liberty  of  marriage  should  be  restricted 
in  this  particular  ?    This  is  of  all  things  the  most  urdikely  cir- 
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curastance,  as  it  would  in  some  degree  impeach  the  wisdom  and 
perfection  of  the  social  order ;  but  so  loudly  is  it  atlirmed,  that 
the  inquiry  must  be  seriously  made. 

We  hope  to  do  full  justice  to  the  arguments  of  those  who  seek 
to  maintain  this  prohibition  on  the  ground  of  social  expediency. 
The  only  liberty  we  shall  take  is  to  translate  the  indefinite  fears 
and  hints  of  prejudice  into  plain  language;  and  it  will  be  no 
fault  of  ours  if  the  process  of  converting  them  into  intelligible 
statements  should  ruin  them  as  arguments  for  restraining  the 
liberty  of  marriage.  It  is  probable  that  we  shall  find  that  the 
alarm  which  these  alliances  occasion  in  some  quarters,  springs 
from  a  morbid  anticipation  of  events  best  left  to  the  provi- 
dence of  the  future,  coupled  with  a  very  weak  and  unwarranted 
distrust  of  family  virtue ;  that  the  objections  raised  to  them  lie 
equally  against  second  marriages  of  every  kind,  and  stepmothers 
in  general ;  and  that  the  same  fears  and  scruples  would  dictate 
an  indefinite  extension  of  the  prohibition  forbidding  the  marriage 
of  a  widower  with  a  governess,  a  pupil,  a  ward,  or  other  domestic 
inmate. 

Itwill  be  some  relief  to  dispose  at  once  of  the  most  offensive  form 
of  this  objection.  '  The  prohibition  of  such  marriages,'  says  Dr. 
Pusey, '  is  the  safeguard  of  our  domestic  relations.'  If  the  ascetic 
divine  of  Oxford  were  alone  in  the  expression  of  this  opinion,  it 
would  hardly  call  for  refutation  or  denial.  The  subject  of 
marriage  is  not  that  on  which  he  may  be  consulted  to  most 
advantage,  considering  that  he  is  very  chary  in  allowing  this 
indulgence  on  any  terms,  and  would  most  likely  answer  the 
inquirer  by  a  chilling  homily  on  the  virtue  of  a  celibate  life. 
But  Dr.  Pusey  is  far  from  being  singular  in  the  utterance  of 
this  opinion.  It  has  fallen  with  oracular  brevity  on  the  ears  of 
our  senators,  and  sounded  with  words  of  mysterious  meaning 
the  warning  note  of  a  newspaper.  We  are  assured  by  a  con- 
temporary, that  'the  peace  of  twenty  families  is  of  more  con- 
sequence than  the  passions  of  one.'  Nothing  is  adduced  in 
explanation  of  this  danger;  but  it  is  left  as  a  last  word  to  do  its 
work  upon  the  imagination.  On  the  whole  we  prefer,  as  com- 
paratively lucid,  the  statement  of  the  learned  doctor,  that  '  the 
prohibition  of  such  marriages  is  the  safeguard  of  our  domestic 
relations.'  It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  this  is  rather  curiously 
said  of  a  law  which  brands  with  illegitimacy  no  small  proportion 
of  the  children  of  decent  and  virtuous  British  parents, — of  a  law, 
moreover,  ivhich  makes  them  what  they  are.  It  is  still  more 
curiously  said  of  a  statutory  provision  which  is  almost  unknown 
in  any  other  country,  and  which  England  itself  has  only  enjoyed 
since  the  year  1835.  Alas  for  the  domestic  purity  of  our 
neighbours, — of  our  ancestors  !     But  these  are  little  discre- 
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pancies  that  need  not  detain  us  now.  We  are  anxious  to 
know  what  great  evils  are  averted  by  this  Act  of  Parliament. 
What  is  this  safeguard,  and  whence  is  the  danger?  Is  it  the 
husband  or  the  sister-in-law  that  is  likely  to  have  designs  against 
the  peace  and  honour  of  the  wife  ?  Let  the  reader  pardon  us  for 
putting  the  unjust  aspersion  into  intelligible  words.  Let  those 
who  know  the  sisterly  purity  of  sacli  relations  remember  that  to 
state  the  slander  is  amply  to  refute  it.  But  we  are  ready  to 
believe  that  some  are  sincerely  dull,  and  obstinately  fixed  in  this 
ungenerous  persuasion ;  and  to  them,  with  all  patience,  we 
would  show  how  futile  an  expedient  must  any  legal  enactment 
be  against  such  a  state  of  things.  AVe  would  ask,  If  men  or 
women  can  so  far  admit  base  feeling,  and  surrender  right  prin- 
ciple, are  they  the  sort  of  persons  whom  this  Act  of  Parliament, 
or  any  other,  would  serve  to  restrain  ?  They  associate  as  usual ; 
all  the  conditions  of  their  position  are  unchanged ;  and  yet  this 
law,  remote  as  well  as  feeble  in  its  influence,  is  supposed  to  be  a 
eheck  upon  the  worst  of  characters.  It  is  quite  inconceivable  to 
us  that  such  an  evil  should  be  controlled  by  such  a  remedy ;  our 
comfort  lies  in  a  very  different  consideration.  We  are  glad  to 
think  that  this  domestic  danger  scarcely  exists,  and  that  the  law 
in  this  respect  has  a  perfect  sinecure. 

But  the  argument  of  expediency  takes  another  form.  It  is 
said  that  the  comfort  of  the  wife  is  concerned  in  the  knowledge 
that  her  sister  cannot  take  the  place  that  may  be  vacated  by  her 
own  death.  Here,  too,  we  must  challenge  the  feebleness  of  the 
remedy,  before  we  question  the  asserted  evil.  In  the  face  of 
the  operation  of  this  law  it  is  merely  gratuitous  to  say  that  any 
lady  may  confide  in  the  effect  of  this  exclusion.  It  may  be 
weakness,  or  something  worse,  to  anticipate  any  contingency  of 
the  kind ;  but,  once  indulged,  the  reflection  will  be  forced  upon 
her,  that  her  sister  may  by  possibility  be  her  successor;  and  the 
painful  conviction  will  be  added,  that  such  an  event  would  be 
attended  by  most  unwelcome  circumstances,  created  by  the  pre- 
sent legal  prohibition.  But  further,  we  demur  to  this  objection 
as  wholly  strained  and  ii-relevant.  It  lies  equally  against  second 
marriages  of  every  sort ;  and  no  woman  of  healthy  mind  v/ill 
dwell  with  uneasy,  vain,  and  speculative  thoughts  upon  a  future 
which  is  beyond  her  interest  or  control.  We  grant,  indeed, 
that  maternal  love  has  sometimes  forced  upon  the  dying  mother 
the  question  of  her  children's  welfare,  then  uppermost  when  all 
less  selfish  feelings  are  absorbed ;  but  we  deny  that  a  step- 
mother's unwelcome  image  has  grown  more  unwelcome  in  that 
moment  by  assuming  the  features  of  an  aunt.  Love  stronger 
than  death — yes ;  and  if  there  be  any  form  of  human  love  which 
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looks  beyond  the  grave_,  and  yearns  downwards,  it  may  be,  from 
a  purer  and  pulseless  state  of  being,  it  is  surely  that  which 
follows,  with  an  interest  how  deep  !  the  fortunes  of  its  own 
beloved  orphans.  We  do  not  underrate  the  conjugal  affection ; 
no  doubt  the  tender  sentiment  of  Gertrude  is  sometimes  pre- 
dominant,— 

 ■  '  And  seems  it  still 

A  sweetness  in  the  cup  of  death  to  be, 

Lord  of  my  bosom's  love  !  to  die  beholding  thee.' 

But  far  oftener  the  last  thought,  the  last  glance,  and  the  last 
prayer  are  otherwise  bestowed ;  for  the  anxiety  of  love  is  beauti- 
fully placed  upon  the  objects  which  require  it  most,  and  man 
can  find  compensations  for  himself  which  never  wholly  come  to 
the  motherless  child.  The  objection  under  notice  is  therefore 
without  force,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  sister  of  a  deceased 
wife  makes  a  harsher  stepmother  than  a  stranger;  and  if  this  be 
asserted, — let  those  believe  the  slander  who  will. 

Once  more  :  the  expediency  of  this  prohibition  is  argued  from 
a  different  point.  The  sister  of  the  deceased  wife  is  not  unfre- 
quently  called  upon  to  take  the  charge  of  the  bereaved  chil- 
dren; and  it  is  asked.  How  can  she  do  so  with  modesty  and 
propriety,  if  she  stand  in  a  marriageable  relation  to  the  widower  ? 
Now  here  is  at  least  an  admission  that  a  sister  is  the  person 
most  likely  to  fulfil  the  maternal  duties  from  which  her  relative 
has  been  called  aw^ay  by  death ;  and  it  appears  to  be  inferred 
that  to  place  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  arrangement 
would  be  a  practical  and  serious  evil.  We  cheerfully  admit  that 
such  would  be  the  case.  As  to  the  alleged  impropriety,  however, 
we  see  the  matter  in  a  very  different  light,  though  of  course  we 
speak  under  the  correction  of  those  finer  feminine  sensibilities, 
which  the  ruder  organization  of  man  can  only  faintly/  appreciate. 
Yet  we  venture  to  say,  that  the  impropriety  and  the  danger  are 
both  seriously  heightened  by  the  position  of  such  parties  under 
the  present  law.  No  one  can  doubt  that  an  affection  of  love  is 
possible  between  a  man  and  his  late  wife's  sister,  be  such  an 
affection  desirable  or  otherwise;  and  in  the  light  of  facts  no 
candid  person  will  deny  that  frequent  and  familiar  domestic  in- 
tercourse is  likely  to  awaken  it.  But  while  the  law  forbids  their 
union,  surely  no  prudent  woman  would  lightly  risk  her  peace  of 
mind,  on  the  one  hand,  or  her  reputation  on  the  other,  by  taking 
charge  even  of  the  sacred  trust  of  her  sister.  It  is  no  infringe- 
ment of  true  delicacy  that  this  contingency  should  find  entrance 
to  her  mind ;  but  it  would  argue,  as  we  believe,  a  serious  want 
of  womanly  prudence  to  incur  such  momentous  risks,  while  the 
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Mari'-'.ge  Act  of  1835  remains  for  her  a  snare.  At  the  same 
time,  if  the  prohibitory  law  were  removed_,  no  proper  feeling  of 
self-respect  would  interpose  to  deter  her  from  entering  the 
widower's  family ;  for  who  puts  a  false  construction  on  the 
motives  of  a  maiden  governess  when  she  assumes  a  not  unsimilar 
position  ?  We  believe  that  no  true  woman  ever  allowed  false 
delicacy  to  interfere  with  real  duty. 

We  should  be  glad  to  escape  from  these  nice  points  of  female 
casuistry ;  but  really  the  social  objections  said  to  lie  against  the 
marriages  in  question  consist  of  nothing  more.  Stray  senti- 
ments of  a  kindred  nature  are  frequently  met  with  in  this 
controversy.  We  hear  much  of  the  brotherly  and  sisterly 
affection  subsisting  between  the  relations  of  the  husband  and  the 
wife ;  and  many  fears  are  expressed,  that  the  purity  of  such  an 
affection  should  be  sullied  by  the  removal  of  this  prohibition. 
But  why  so  ?  Surely  the  mere  fact  that  a  connexion  of  another 
kind  is  just  possible  in  the  future  can  have  no  such  disturbing 
influence  on  the  sentiments  of  the  family  circle.  Domestic 
purity  existed  before  the  Act  of  Lord  Lyndhurst  was  ever  framed; 
and  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  it  will  survive,  when  that  un- 
fortunate statute  is  repealed  and  forgotten.  The  petitioners  do 
not  ask  of  aay  of  us  that  we  should  personally  approve  of  the 
connexion  they  have  formed,  much  less  that  we  should  imitate 
what  we  may  hold  to  be  a  questionable  choice.  They  only  in- 
sist that  the  standard  of  their  practice  should  not  be  framed 
upon  the  consciences  and  feelings  of  other  people.  Indeed,  there 
is  nothing  to  justify  this  coercion  of  control, — for  such  it  certainly 
is  ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  great  difference  between  the  tyranny 
which  should  compel  a  man  to  contract  a  certain  marriage,  and 
the  tyranny  which  compels  him  to  desist  from  contracting  the 
only  one  which  promises  him  connubial  happiness. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  purpose  to  maintain  the  peculiar  propriety 
or  advantage  of  these  marriages.  We  interfere  on  the  score  of 
equal  liberty  and  justice,  and  cannot  resist  the  appeal  which  is 
reasonably  made  on  that  behalf.  But  as  the  question  of  social 
expediency  has  been  raised,  we  may  remark  that  this  is  a  ground 
by  no  means  shunned  by  those  who  have  advocated  the  legal- 
ization of  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister ;  and  certainly 
there  is  more  than  sufficient  as  a  set-off  against  the  slender  pre- 
judices that  have  recently  come  before  us.  Many  persons, 
indeed,  have  withdrawn  or  qualified  the  theoretical  objections 
which  they  formerly  entertained,  being  satisfied  by  observation 
that  the  influence  of  this  law  is  only  mischievous.  Of  that 
number  is  Dr.  Hook ;  and  no  one  will  deny  that  the  Yicar  of 
Leeds  is  both  a  competent  and  impartial  witness  on  this  delicate 
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and  important  subject.  His  testimony  is  given  in  the  following 
terms  : — 

'  People  in  general  do  not  consider  sucli  marriages  improper,  l^hey 
cannot  be  p^'oved  to  he  improper  hy  Scripture.  Tlie  question  is  there- 
fore one  of  expediency,  and  my  experience  as  a  parochial  minister 
induces  me  to  think  the  measure  expedient.  In  the  upper  classes  of 
society  a  sister-in-law  may  live  with  a  widower,  and  no  scandal  arise. 
He  can  secure  in  her  a  kind  Iriend  for  his  children.  This  is  scarcely 
possible  with  respect  to  the  poor,  as  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
their  habitations  and  habits  will  at  once  perceive.  Yet  when  a  yjoor 
man  has  lost  his  wife,  whatever  may  be  his  feelings,  he  is  compelled 
to  replace  her  as  soon  as  he  can.  To  him  his  wife  is  not  only  the 
companion,  but  the  nurse  of  his  children,  and  the  servant-of-all-work 
in  his  house.  If  a  step-mother  is  then  necessary,  where  are  the 
children  so  likel}^  to  find  one  who  will  regard  them  with  aflection,  and 
treat  them  with  kindness,  as  in  the  sister  of  their  mother,  whom  from 
early  years  they  have  known  and  loved  ?  On  these  grounds,  if  ever 
Convocation  be  called,  and  I  be  elected  one  of  the  proctors,  I  shall 
move  for  an  alteration,  in  this  regard,  in  the  table  of  kindred  and 
affinity.  Until  this  be  the  case,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  such  marriages 
legaHzed  by  the  civil  rite.' 

This  strong  testimony  is  very  far  from  standing  alone.  The 
Rector  of  AVhitechapel^  and  the  Vicar  of  St.  Pancras,  speak  to 
the  same  effect^  as  well  as  many  other  ministers  of  populous 
London  districts.  Authorities  of  a  very  different  class  take  the 
same  view  of  this  social  question.  Mr.  Justice  Story_,  the  great 
jurist  of  America,  and  Lord  Denman,  the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  England,  concur  in  censuring  a  prohibition  at  once  so  inex- 
pedient and  unjust.  Dr.  Franklin  believed  the  practice  of 
such  intermarriages  to  be  commendable,  as  well  as  lawful,  ^  the 
reason  being  rather  stronger  than  that  given  by  the  Jewish  law 
which  enjoins  the  widow  to  marry  the  brother  of  a  former  hus- 
band, it  being  more  apparently  necessary  to  take  care  of  the 

education  of  a  sister's  children  already  existing,  than  to  procure 
the  existence  of  children  merely  that  they  might  keep  up  the 
name  of  a  brother.^ 

But  we  have  no  power  to  admit  a  tithe  of  the  evidence  that 
might  be  brought  to  impeach  the  wisdom  of  this  unfortunate 
enactment ;  for  time  and  space  both  fail  us.  The  law^  is  for 
the  most  part  impotent,  quite  failing  in  the  matter  of  restraint ; 
its  presence  does  not  hinder,  as  its  absence  would  not 
really  promote,  the  formation  of  connexions  springing  from  far 
deeper  sources  than  any  which  legislation  can  control.  Where 
it  exerts  any  influence,  it  is  only  to  bring  misery  on  the  scru- 
pulous and  the  timid  :  it  cannot  check  the  spontaneous  feelings 
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of  the  heart,  but  it  does  sometimes  avail  to  overawe  the  con- 
science. It  is  of  the  essence  of  a  bad  law  to  make  a  new  crime ; 
and  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  such  a  law  should  be 
resisted  and  contemned.  We  forbear  to  dwell  upon  the  tendency 
of  this  Act  to  depreciate  the  public  bond  of  marriage,  especially 
among  the  ignorant  and  poor.  If  their  contract  is  not  recog- 
nised as  legal,  they  will  naturally  learn  to  dispense  with  a  use- 
less ceremony ;  and,  living  under  the  imputation  of  concubinage, 
they  will  be  only  too  apt  to  claim  the  licence  as  well  as  the  dis- 
grace of  such  a  state.  There  is  only  one  remedy  for  this 
threatening  state  of  things ;  namely,  to  legalize  marriage  with  a 
deceased  wife's  sister.  If  parties  are  inclined  to  such  a  contract 
by  every  usual  impulse  and  consideration,  let  them  marry ;  '  for ' 
in  the  words  of  a  venerable  prelate  of  the  English  Church, '  it  were 
a  hard  thing  that  they  who  do  converse,  and  are  apt  to  love, 
should  by  man  be  forbidden  to  marry,  when  by  God  they  are 
not.  For  this  aptness  to  love  being  left  upon  them,  together 
with  their  frequent  conversation,  is  a  snare;  which  because 
God  knew  He  permitted  them,  to  their  remedy ;  and  if  men 
do  not,  they  will  find  their  prohibition  of  marriages  will  not  be 
sufficient  security  against  greater  evils  J  The  language  in  which 
Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  justified  the  intermarriage  of  cousins,  long 
interdicted  by  the  canon  law,  is  still  more  suitable  to  the  case 
before  us,  where  no  tie  of  blood  and  no  considerations  of  race 
appear. 
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A  History  of  the  so-called  Jansenist  Chwch  of  Holland ;  with  a 
Sketch  of  its  earlier  Annals  and  some  Account  of  the  Brothers  of  the 
Common  Life.  By  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  M.A.,  Author  of  '  History 
of  the  Holy  Eastern  Church'  Sfc.^Sfc.  Svo.  Oxford  and  London: 
J.  H.  and  J.  Barker^  1858. — This  volume  contains  a  succinct  and  well 
written  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Jansenism  in  France,  by 
way  of  introduction.  Then  follows  an  account  of  the  Church  of 
Holland  before  and  in  the  Reformation,  and  a  rapid  description  of  some 
thirty  pages  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Common  Life ;  the  remainder  of 
the  work  being  occupied  rather  with  a  personal  history  of  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Utrecht  and  their  struggles  with  the  Papacy,  than  with 
any  general  delineation  of  the  Church  over  which  they  presided. 

The  subject  is  an  interesting  one  to  Protestant  readers,  and  we  are 
not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  English  work  containing  the  infor- 
mation which  Mr.  Neale  supplies.  Indeed  we  question  whetl;er  that 
most  striking  episode  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the 
struggle  so  long  and  well  maintained  by  Arnauld,  and  Pascal,  and 
Bossuet,  and  others  of  undying  fame  against  the  Jesuits,  has  met 
with  the  understanding  and  sympathy  w^hich  it  deserves  at  the  hands 
of  English  authors.  Certainly  the  portion  of  it  which  has  been  the 
least  treated  is  that  selected  in  this  instance.  We  could  have  wished 
a  fuller  description  of  the  story  and  labours  of  the  Brothers  of  the 
Common  Life.  The  amount  of  information  here  given  excites  an 
appetite  which  it  hardly  satisfies.  We  have,  too,  more  s^'^mpathy 
with  the  errors  of  those  who  in  a  time  of  gross  darkness  were  searchers 
after  truth,  than  with  the  '  Jansenists,'  who  chose  (after  the  light  of 
the  Reformation  had  dawned)  to  remain  in  the  communion  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  In  this  feeling,  however,  Mr.  Neale  does  not  par- 
ticipate ;  his  whole  history  is  written  from  a  peculiar  and  narrow  stand- 
point, to  use  the  German  phrase.  With  him  a  Church  cannot  exist, 
unless  it  have  a  line  of  bishops  legitimately  derived  from  some  catholic 
communion.  It  is  painful  to  read  a  book  written  by  an  English 
clergyman,  and  dedicated  by  permission  to  an  English  bishop,  in 
which  the  question  as  to  whether  a  certain  man  was  or  was  not  the 
true  and  diocesan  Archbishop  of  Utrecht  is  stated  to  be  a  matter  of 
life  and  death  to  the  Church  whose  history  he  is  writing.  This  idea, 
of  course,  is  founded  upon  the  dogma  of  apostolical  succession, — a 
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theory  which  is  without  a  shadow  of  foundation  in  Scripture, — and  the 
whole  book  is  in  accordance  with  it.  We  must  do  Mr.  Neale  the 
justice  to  add,  that  he  is  well  up  in  the  system  he  has  adopted  ;  he 
revels  in  intricate  difficulties  of  canon-law,  in  questions  of  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  under  doubtful  circumstances,  in  most  points  of  subtle 
distinction,  which  we  fear  will  not  be  very  intelligible  to  the  majority 
of  English  readers.  The  book  is  replete  v/ith  words  of  uncouth  and 
barbarous  sound, — such  as  consuUations,  and  mandements,  and  perohi- 
tions, — until  it  would  seem  to  ears  unused  to  these  technicalities,  to 
have  been  rather  the  production  of  some  Romish  canonist  than  the 
work  of  a  Protestant  divine. 

It  is  strictly  in  keeping  with  all  this,  that  the  author  has  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  efforts  of  the  Reformers  in  Holland.  He  complains 
that  whilst  we  are  acquainted  with  the  cruelties  of  Alva  and  others 
on  the  same  side,  the  excesses  of  their  enemies  are  never  mentioned. 
To  produce  anything  which  can  damage  the  name  of  Protestant,  any- 
thing which  can  by  contract  or  equivalence  palliate  Romish  persecu- 
tion, is  a  work  which  Mr.  Neale  performs  with  undisguised  satisfaction, 
And  it  is  without  a  single  word  of  regret  that,  after  giving  statistics 
of  the  comparative  strength  of  the  Romish  and  Protestant  bodies,  it 
is  added,  '  it  needs  no  prophetic  power  to  foretell  that  the  commence- 
ment of  the  next  century  will  see  Holland  a  Roman  Catholic  country.' 

We  imagine  therefore,  that  this  volume  will  hardly  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  its  author,  in  exciting  a  general  sympathy  with  the  Jansen- 
ist  Church  of  Holland.  We  cannot  indeed  withhold  our  pity  from 
those  who  have  been  so  long  the  victims  of  Ultramontane  persecution  ; 
but  unless  we  mistake  the  character  of  the  English  public,  they  will 
not  enter  very  warmly  into  the  merits  of  a  struggle  for  mere  ecclesias- 
tical authority.  The  battle  of  God's  truth  against  man's  corruptions 
of  its  verities,  is  one  in  which  we  may  feel  it  a  duty  and  privilege  to 
engage  ;  but  we  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  enter  into  remote  and,  to 
our  thinking,  unimportant  questions,  as  to  whether  Archbishop  Van. 
Steenovell  was  in  every  respect  canonically  elected  and  consecrated, — 
whether  he  was  a  bishop  in  partihas,  or  a  true  diocesan  prelate  ;  or 
whether  the  ceremony  by  which  he  was  admitted  to  office  could  be 
validly  performed  by  less  than  three  bishops  ?  By  thus  narrowing  the 
controversy  Mr.  Neale  has  thrown  his  history  into  a  shape  which  will 
only  interest  those  who  agree  with  him  in  his  peculiar  theories. 

School-Days  of  Eminent  Men.  By  John  Timhs,  F.S.A.  London  : 
Kent.  1858. — Vfhat  would  we  not  give  for  a  true  and  particular 
account  of  the  early  days  of  the  truly  great  ?  Who  shall  tell  us  the 
story  of  the  youth  of  the  blind  prince  of  poets,  old  Dan  Homer  ? 
Can  no  antiquary  unveil  for  us  the  rude  tracings  of  his  early  day- 
dreams, carved  on  some  rock  of  the  blue  iEgean  ?  Where  is  the  copy  of 
his  first  boyish  hexameter  ?  Is  it  to  be  found  imbedded  in  some  warlike 
strain  of  the  Iliad,  or  worked  up  in  some  quiet  '  interior '  of  the 
Odyssey  ?  We  can  picture  him  reciting  his  verses  before  the  tent  of 
the  warrior,  or  in  the  hut-corner  of  the  husbandman, — regaling  some 
swarthy  chieftain  with  the  story  of  Achilles'  anger,  or  soothing  some 
lonely  wife  with  the  sweet  song  of  Penelope's  trust  and  truth  :  but 
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who  shall  fill  out  the  faint  sketch  of  our  fancy  with  the  faithful 
colours  of  historic  fact  ?  Where  is  the  Boswell  to  this  great  Grecian  ? 
What,  again,  shall  we  figure  to  ourselves  of  the  school-days  of 
Socrates  ?  Shall  we  pourtray  him  as  an  ill-favoured,  chub-headed  lad, 
■ — ever  in  mischief,  yet  always  scrambling  out  of  it  easily  with  his 
ready  wit  and  his  arch  smile  ?  How  was  that  noble  turn  of  thought 
given  to  the  active  mind  enshrined  in  so  ungainly  a  carcase  ?  What 
curious  circumstances  nursed  the  shrewd  habit  of  observation,  and  gave 
the  keen  edge  to  that  admirable  faculty  of  reasoning?  Who  will 
point  out  the  shady  nook  by  his  favourite  stream  Ilissus  where  he 
first  experienced  those  heavenly  dreams,  and  revelled  in  those  glorious 
fits  of  contemplation,  which  were  to  him  as  the  inspiration  of  the 
Almighty,  giving  him  understanding  ?  To  turn  from  the  ancients  to 
the  moderns :  how  little  do  we  know  of  the  youth  of  Shakspeare ! 
In  what  school  did  he  gather  his  various  lore  ?  What  was  the  course 
of  life  that  accumulated  such  limitless  stores  of  observation  ?  In 
what  wit-combats  did  the  boy  flesh  his  sharp,  though  tiny,  sword  ? 
What  great  artist  first  guided  the  little  hand  that  afterwards 
attained  such  mastery  of  the  pencil  and  the  palette  ?  Commend  us 
to  the  schoolmaster  who  flogged  the  accidence  into  wild  Will,  or  to 
the  worthy  attorney  who  tallowed  him  in  such  a  sin  against  law  as  the 
perpetration  of  poetry.  There  is,  and  was  in  his  day,  a  free  grammar- 
school  at  Stratford-on-Avon :  so  the  life-manufacturers  assume  that 
little  Will  must  have  resorted  thither,  and  there  quaffed  his  first 
draught  of  Helicon.  But  it  is  to  the  full  as  likely  that  he  set  forth  in 
the  world  with  the  I)are  knowledge  of  his  letters,  and  in  odd  fits  of 
industry  and  at  chance  opportunities  mastered  reading  and  writing, 
and  digested  scraps  of  ancient  history,  with  the  same  wondrous  faci- 
lity with  which  he  afterwards  sketched  the  characteristics  of  the  men 
and  women  of  all  time.  It  seems  probable  that  he  served  for  a  little 
while  as  a  soldier ;  and  it  is  possible  that  he  was  once  an  attorney's 
clerk :  but  whether  as  soldier  or  clerk,  strolling  player  or  deerstealer, 
his  early  career  is  quite  uncertain  and  obscure. 

Mr.  Timbs  has  chosen  a  good  subject,  and  has  treated  it  as  well  as 
might  be  expected  from  a  man  of  his  industry  as  a  compiler.  Half 
the  volume  is  occupied  with  '  Sketches  of  the  Progress  of  Education 
in  England,  from  the  Reign  of  King  Alfred  to  that  of  Queen 
Victoria ; '  and  the  remainder  with  anecdote  biographies  of  Eminent 
Men,  from  William  of  Wykeham  to  Havelock.  The  whole  forms  an 
interesting  little  book,  which  must  be  accepted  till  some  more  potent 
writer  deals  with  so  promising  a  topic.  Mr.  Timbs  is  rather  amusing 
at  times,- — quite  unintentionally,  we  are  sure  ;  as  when,  for  instance, 
he  innocently  adduces  the  old  '  Quarterly  '  as  the  authority  for  his 
sketch  of  John  Wesley  ;  and  when  he  winds  up  his  Preface  with  the 
following  specimen  of  fine  writing  and  clearness  of  expression  : — '  That 
by  narrating  the  circumstances  under  which  these  Eminent  Men  have 
severally  reached  their  excellence, — that  the  number  and  variety  of 
suggestive  points  in  this  volume  may  exercise  a  beneficial  influence, 
and  not  only  interest  the  reader,  but  induce  him  to  emulate  their 
examples,  is  the  sincere  wish  of  The  Atjthob.' 
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MISCELLANEA. 

The  Indian  ^ehellion  ;  its  Causes  and  Results.  In  a  Series  of 
Letters  from  the  Bev.  Alexander  Dvff,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Calcutta. 
London  :  Nishet.  1858.  The  letters  of  Dr.  Duff,  collected  in  this 
volume,  contain  the  best  history  of  the  Indian  Revolt  which  has 
reached  us  from  the  theatre  of  that  event.  They  form  a  very  ani- 
mated narrative,  and  furnish,  as  we  think,  a  very  sound  opinion  of  the 
political  and  religious  bearings  of  the  subject. —  The  Struggles  of  a 
Young  Artist :  being  a  Memoir  of  David  G.  Gibson.  By  a  Brother 
Artist.  Nisbet.  1858.  A  touching  memorial  of  genius, — of  death 
encountered  in  the  dawn  of  life,  and  religion  beaming  through  the 
clouds  of  death. — Becollections  of  the  last  Four  Popes,  and  of 
Borne  in  their  Times.  By  HE.  Cardinal  Wiseman.  London  : 
Hurst  and  Blachett.  1858.  No  one  can  doubt  that  a  faithful 
and  candid  retrospect  of  the  period  above  indicated,  during  a 
great  portion  of  which  Dr.  Wiseman  resided  in  Rome,  would 
be  extremely  interesting.  His  long  stay,  his  official  position, 
and  his  undoubted  talents,  both  of  observation  and  description, 
ought  to  have  led  to  something  more  satisfactory  than  this  large 
volume,  which  is  a  sijigular  instance  of  the  skill  which  an  ingenious 
man  can  exert,  to  seem  to  be  saying  something  while  in  reality  he  is 
saying  nothing.  We  presume  his  Eminence  holds  every  other  object 
as  of  little  importance  in  comparison  of  the  elevation  of  his  Church,  or 
we  might  protest  against  the  injustice  thus  done  to  his  literary 
reputation.  Historically,  it  neither  presents  us  with  hitherto  unknown 
facts,  nor  depicts  with  vigour  scenes  already  described  by  others. 
The  constant  laudation  of  his  subject  leads  to  this  difficulty,  that 
he  is  at  a  loss  for  those  contrasts  which,  as  is  known  to  none 
better  than  to  His  Eminence,  every  artist  requires  to  give  effect 
to  his  picture.  He  paints,  as  Queen  Elizabeth  would  be  painted, 
without  shadow,  and  the  result  is  an  indefinite  and  unimpressive 
tableaux, — none  of  the  racy  vigour  of  Rembrandt,  none  of  the 
tale-telling  wrinkles  of  Denner.  For  instance,  when  praising  Pius  the 
Seventh's  freedom  from  nepotism,  he  ventures  to  institute  a  comparison 
with  his  relation  and  predecessor  on  the  Papal  throne ;  but  the  blame 
is  very  mild,  and  the  balance  of  good  qualities  in  the  defective  cha- 
racter well  maintained j  '  he  had  unfortunately  left  a  contraiy  example, 
— a  weakness  in  a  life  of  strong-minde  d  virtue,  a  blemish  in  a  pontificate 
of  sorrowful  glory.' — The  Life  of  Br.  Adam  Clarice,  LL.I).,  F.A.S , 
^c.,  ^c.  By  J.  W.  Etheridge,  M.A.,  Bh.D.  Second  Edition. 
Mason.  1858.  A  valuable  and  very  welcome  book.  We  hope  to 
find  an  early  opportunity  of  following,  under  the  guidance  of  his 
biographer,  the  varied  and  instructive  history  of  Dr.  Clarke ;  and  in 
the  meantime  we  heartily  commend  his  volume  to  our  readers.  Dr. 
Etheridge  has  supplied  the  first  adequate  memorial  of  a  great  and 
good  man, — touching  with  success  at  every  point  of  his  career  and 
every  feature  of  his  character. — The  Art  of  Questioning.    By  Joshua 
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G.  Fitch,  31. A.  Sunda?/  School  Union.  This  little  tract  is  perfect 
after  its  kind.  Mr.  Fitch  evinces  talents  for  teaching  of  the  very 
highest  order. — Life  and  Death.  A  Sermon  in  Memory  of  the  Hev. 
Henry  Montague  Batty,  M.A.,  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  Curate 
of  St.  Peter's,  Hammersmith.  By  the  Bev.  Thomas  Arundell,  Lncum- 
hent.  Hatchard.  An  excellent  sermon,  devoted  to  the  memory  of  a 
young  clergyman  who  was  suddenly  removed  from  a  sphere  of  active 
but  unobtrusive  duty.  Mr.  J3atty  was  much  more  than  a  man  of 
^yromise,  and  it  woijld  be  wrong  to  say  of  so  useful  a  minister,  so 
advanced  a  Christian,  that  his  death  was  premature. — Love  made 
Perfect :  Illustrated  in  the  Life  and  Diary  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Pichford,  late  of  Salishury.  Edited  by  the  Bev.  Peter  31' O wan. 
Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.  The  memoir  of  a  very  pious  Vddy. — 
The  Voice  of  Christian  Life  in  Song  :  or.  Hymns  and  Hymn  Writers 
of  many  Lands  and  Ages.  By  the  Author  of"  Tales  and  Sketches  of 
C'lristian  Life.'  Nisbet  and  Co.  A  very  charming  work,  conceived  in 
a  beautiful  spirit  of  charity,  and  executed  with  considerable  taste.  It 
shows  how  much  of  the  catholic  faith  of  the  Christian  Church  is  sus- 
tained in  Hymns  and  Anthems,  forming  the  sweetest  bond  of  union 
for  her  scattered  children. — Hymns  of  the  Church  3Iilitant.  Nisbet 
and  Co.  Another  volume  of  the  s  mie  interesting  class,  but  larger  in 
compass,  and  more  miscellaneous  in  character.  It  is  '  simply  a  book  of 
hymns  for  private  use.'  Both  these  works  may  come  before  us  at 
another  time. — The  ''Anniversaries.  Poems  in  Commemoration  of 
Great  Men  and  Great  Events.  By  Thomas  H.  Gill.  Macmillan 
and  Co.  Mr.  Gill  writes  like  a  scholar  and  a  Christian ;  but  he  is  no 
poet.  His  verses  are  not  by  any  means  contemptible,  but  still  they 
are  of  the  sort  which  it  is  much  easier  to  write  than  to  read. — King 
Edward  VI.  An  Historical  Drama  in  Five  Acts,  after  the  Eliza- 
bethan 3Iodel.  By  Tresham  Dames  Gregg,  Author  of  '  3Iary  Tudor ^ 
Sfc.  London.  1857.  It  would  be  unfair  that  theatrical  abuses  should 
suffice  to  bring  every  dramatic  composition  into  disgrace  ;  yet  many 
of  our  readers  will  be  surprised  to  find  a  doctor  of  divinity,  and  the 
redoubtable  champion  of  Protestantism,  inditing  historic  plays  after 
the  manner  of  Shakspeare.  Let  us  say,  however,  that  the  doctor  has 
not  lost  the  opportunity  of  girding  at  Popery,  nor  even  of  rating  it 
in  good  set  terms.  These  dramas  are  not  absolutely  dull.  The 
author  has  caught  the  language  and  rhythm  of  his  predecessor  to 
some  extent ;  his  characters  are  voluble  if  not  discriminated  ;  and 
sometimes  we  have  a  speech  which,  read  ore  rotundo,  might  pass  for 
something  very  much  better  than  it  is.  But  that  is  all.  No  dignity 
of  purpose,  sentiment,  or  action,  redeems  these  attempts  from  the 
sentence  of  literary  failure,  or  their  author  from  the  charge  of 
unworthy  trifling, — Hell, the  Doom  of  Sin.  A  Poem;  with  Lights  and 
Shadows  of  musing  Hours.  By  Edward  Armstrong  Telfer.  No  douht 
Mr.  Telfer  has  written  with  the  best  intentions,  but  his  '  poem  '  is  a 
great  mistake.  We  advise  him  to  burn  every  copy  he  can  lay  hands 
upon — and  he  may  begin  with  ours. 
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operation,  21 — number  of  converts,  22 — statis- 
tics of  missionary  labours,  24 — do  native 
Christians  exist?  25 — good  men  in  the  day  of 
trial,  27 — education,  29 

Christian  IV.,  of  Denmark,  tribute  to  the  memory 
of,  151 

Clark's  '  Outlines  of  Theology,'  noticed,  274 
Concordat,  the  Austrian,  451 
Cowper,  quoted,  366 

'  Cyclopcedia  Bibliographica,'  by  Darling,  re- 
viewed, 120 

'  Daisy  Chain,'  the,  reviewed,  484 

Danubian  principalities,  the,  213 — Latin  origin 
of  the  Roumaus,  214 — the  Turks  in  Wallachia, 
218— Stephen  the  Great,  220— capitulation  of 
Moldavia  to  the  Porte,  221 — overtures  of  the 
Russians,  225 — the  Fanariot  Greeks,  226 — 
corruption  and  oppression,  228 — Russian  in- 
trigues, 232— Roumania  in  1848,  233— Rus- 
sian cruelties,  234 — Austrian  despotism,  235 — 
present  condition  of  the  people,  238 — Rouman 
literature,  240 — the  Union,  241 — the  Rouman 
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press,  243— anti-Unionist  precautions,  246 — 
the  elections,  247 — the  divans,  250 — peasant 
memorial,  253 — policy  of  the  Porte,  254 — 
Russian  policy,  258 — influence  of  France,  262 

Darling's  liibliography,  120 — Conrad  Gesner,  121 
— works  of  Morhoffand  Fabricius,  122 — Kobert 
Watt,  125 — distinctive  feature  of  Mr.  Darling's 
book,  127 — omissions  and  defects,  130 — Bibles 
and  biblical  literature,  133 — suggestions,  135 

Daubeuijs  '  Description  of  active  and  extinct  Vol- 
canoes,' reviewed,  416 

D'Aunefs,  Madame,  '  Voyage  d'une  Femme  au 
Spitzberg,'  reviewed,  136 

Davidsorts  'Text  of  the  Old  Testament  consi- 
dered,' reviewed,  285 

Demidoff's,  vast  estate  of  the,  in  Siberia,  35 

Be  Morgan,  Professor,  quoted,  361 

Denmans,  Lord,  '  Reasons  for  legalizing  Marriage 
with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,'  reviewed,  545 

Divine  Spirit,  generic  differences  iu  the  action  of 
the,  334 

Donaldson's  '  Christian  Orthodoxy,'  reviewed,  285 
D/ff's  'Indian  Rebellion,'  noticed,  567 
Dulferins,  Lady,  '  Terence's  Farewell,'  quoted, 
349 

Dwpanloaps  '  De  I'Education,'  noticed,  280 

*  Dynevor  Terrace,'  reviewed,  485 
^Edinburgh  Review,'  the,  quoted,  359 
Ekaterineburg,  description  of,  36 
Elliott's '  Life  of  the  Rev.  R.  Roberts,'  reviewed,  76 
Ellis's  Letters,  quoted,  369 

Elphinstone's  '  History  of  India  :  the  Hindoo  and 
Mahomedan  Periods,'  reviewed  513, 

English  grammar,  points  in,  358 — 'shall'  and 
'will,'  359— theory  of  Sir  Edmund  Head,  361 
— forms  of  the  future  tense,  363 — poetical  use 
of  '  shall'  for  'will,'  365— the  future  expressed 
under  a  present  form,  366 — the  practice  of 
Chaucer,  36^-- — illustrations  from  Spenser  and 
Shakspeare,  371— the  Bible  translators,  372— 
practice  of  early  Scottish  authors,  373 — Irish 
and  American  usage,  375 — adverbs,  377 — the 
verb  and  its  nominative  case,  379 — forms  of 
the  passive  voice,  380 

Etheridge's  '  Life  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,'  noticed, 
567 

Ettia,  description  of,  421 — eruption  of,  in  1669, 
429 — structure  and  origin  of,  434 

*  Evangelical  Christendom,'  quoted,  454,  note. 

'Facts  and  Opinions  in  favour  of  legalizing  Mar- 
riage with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,'  reviewed, 
545 

Fairbairn's '  Typology  of  Scripture,'  reviewed,  382 
Falls  of  the  Nid,  account  of,  144 
Family  names,  statistics  of,  204 
Ferguson  s  '  Penalties  of  Greatness,'  noticed,  279 
Finley,  Rev.  J.  B.,  A  utobiography  of,  reviewed,  76 
Fitch's  'Art  of  Questioning,'  noticed,  568 
Foster's  '  Review  of  the  Law  relating  to  Marriages 
within  the  prohibited  Degrees  of  Affinity,'  re- 
viewed, 545 


Frederick  William  IV.  of  Prussia,  memorial  to, 
;       on  religious  persecutions,  473 
■    French  versions  of  Chaucer  and  Gay,  110— M.  de 
Chutelain,  111 — coarse  expressions  in  his  trans- 
lations, 115— difficulties  in  translating,  116— 
;       his  original  poems,  119 

Fuad  Effeiidi,  cruelties  of,  at  Bucharest,  233 
Gavssen's  '  It  is  Written  :  or.  The  Scriptures  and 

the  Word  of  God,'  reviewed  285 
German  Luthcranism,  445— bigotry  dormant, 
except  tlie  bigotry  of  unbelief,  447 — evangeli- 
cal liberty  and  Luthcranism,  448— Ultramon- 
tranism  of  Stahl  and  Hengstenberg,  450— 
Hassenpflug  and  Vilmar,  452— intolerance  in 
Mecklenburg  Schwerin,  455 — English  and  Ger- 
man products  compared,  457  — the  Gnadau 
Assembly,  458 — Lutheran  Puseyism,  459 — 
different  meanings  of  Church  discipline,  463— 
intolerance  of  German  Lutheranism,  464— 
exceptional  instances  of  toleration,  465 — intole- 
rance and  persecution, 467 — SchaumburgLippe, 
467 — Hessen  Cassel  and  Hassenpflug,  471 — ' 
Mecklenburg,  474— Mr.  Vou  Schroeter,  476— 
identity  of  Lutheran  and  Papal  intolerance,  479^ 
—theory  of  M,  Stahl,  481— the  Baptists  in- 
Hamburg,  482 — conversion  and  proselytism,! 
483 — Baptist  exclusiveness,  484 
Gill's  '  Anniversaries,'  noticed,  568 
Ginsburg's  '  Song  of  Songs,'  noticed,  272 
Gosses  'Omphalos:  an  Attempt  to  untie  the. 

Geological  Knot,'  noticed,  266 
Gower,  quoted,  368  , 
Greek  revolution  of  1821,  the,  231 
Gregg's  '  King  Edward  VI.,'  noticed,  568 
Guinet's  '  The  Roumans,'  reviewed,  213  < 
Hardy's  '  Eastern  Monachism,'  and  '  Manual  oft 
Buddhism  in  its  modern  Developement,'  re-'; 
viewed,  513  ; 
Hare,  Archdeacon,  quoted,  360,  361  'i 
Hasse's  '  Das  Leben  des  ver  klai-ten  Erlosers  iu  ' 

Himmel,'  reviewed,  156 
Hawaii,  volcanoes  of,  437 

Head's,  Sir  Edmund,  '"Shall"  and  "Will,"' 

reviewed,  358 
•Heartsease:  or.  The  Brother's  Wife,' reviewed. 
484 

'  Heir  of  Redclyffe,'  the,  reviewed,  484 
Henderson's  '  Divine  Inspiration,'  reviewed,  285 
Hengstenberg,  quoted,  402 
Henkle's  '  Life  of  Dr.  Barcom,'  reviewed,  76 
Herveys,  Lord,  '  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture,' 

reviewed,  286 
Hibbard's    '  Psalms   chronologically  arranged ' 
noticed,  273  j  ^  , 

^^^A-Churchism  in  England  and  Germany,  461  m 
Hoffmann,  the  German  geologist,  quoted,*  425 
Hcjfmanfi's 'Veher  den  Berg  Galiliia,'  reviewed,  155 
Holme's  '  Inspiration  of  Moses,'  reviewed,  286 
Hood's  '  Havelock,'  noticed,  284 
r^ook,  Dr.,  quoted,  562 
Smoker,  quoted,  370 
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Houglis  '  Christianity  in  India  from  the  Com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  Era,'  reviewed,  1 
Hughes  s  '  Mental  Furniture,'  noticed,  284 
'Hymns  of  the  Church  Militant,'  568 
India,  first  Protestant  missionaries  to,  5 
Inspiration  of  Scripture,  285 — controversy  inevit- 
able and  desirable,  287 — inspiration  defined,  288 
— Mr.  Newman's  dogma,  294 — Mr.  Morell's 
theory,  308 — indefinite  use  of  terms,  313— the 
derivation  of  spiritual  truth,  317 — revelation 
not  superseded  by  intuition,  324 — issues  of  Mr. 
Morell's  theory,  326 — theory  of  Mr.  Macnaught, 
328 — language  of  the  Mosaic  cosmogony,  331 
— alleged    discrepancies  in  the  genealogy  of 
Christ,    332 — inspiration    a   miraculous  and 
special  infiuence,  336 — Plato  and  Socrates,  339 
Java,  outbreak  of  a  volcano  in,  429 
Jobsons  '  America  and  American  Methodism,'  re- 
viewed, 76 

Johnstons  '  Lays  of  the  Lost  One,'  noticed,  284 
Jukes' s,  '  Law  of  the  Ofl"erings  in  Leviticus  i.-vii.' 

and  '  Types  of  Genesis,'  reviewed,  382 
Kelly's  '  Discourses  on  Holy  Sci-ipture,'  reviewed, 

286 

Kilanea,  account  of  the  crater  of,  438 

*  Ki7igs  of  England,'  reviewed,  485 

Lady  travellers  in  Norway,  136 — womanly  enter- 
prise, 137 — natural  aspect  of  Norway,  138 — 
Norwegian  roads,  141 — the  unprotected  fe- 
males,  143— the  Sogne-Fjeld,  146— life  in  the 
mountain  farms,  147 — domestic  interior,  148 — 
northern  Norway,  153 — education  and  religion, 
'  155 

*  Lances  of  Lynwood,'  the,  reviewed,  485 
Lander  s  '  Dry  Sticks,'  noticed,  283 

*  Landmarks  of  History,'  reviewed,  485 
Larabee's  '  Asbury  and  his  Coadjutors,'  reviewed, 

76 

Latham's  '  The  English  Language,'  reviewed,  358 
Leerfoss  Palls,  Norway,  description  of,  152 

*  Lochaber,'  the  beautiful  air  of,  an  Irish  tune,  352 
Louis^lW.,  strictures  on  the  character  of,  131 

'  Love  made  Perfect,'  noticed,  568 

Lover  s  '  Lyrics  of  Ireland,'  and  '  Songs  and 
Ballads,'  reviewed,  343 

Lowe's  '  Inspiration  a  Reality,'  reviewed,  285 

Lyrics  of  Ireland,  the,  343 — Moore,  345 — what 
is  an  Irish  song  ?  347 — '  Terence's  Farewell,' 
349 — Scottish  words  to  Irish  airs,  351 — 
'Lochaber,'  352 — 'The  Banks  of  Banna,'  353 
— Thomson  and  Burns,  354 — convivial  and 
comic  songs,  354 — moral,  sentimental,  and 
satirical  songs,  357 — deficiency  in  pastoral  and 
sea  songs,  357 

Macnaught' s  '  Doctrine  of  Inspiration,'  reviewed, 
285 

Major,  an  Englishman,  in  the  Oural,  eccentricities 

and  fate  of,  43 
Malachite,  irnmense  deposits  of,  in  Siberia,  34 
Marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  544 — 

recent  legal  decision,  545— numbers  affected  by 


the  present  law,  547 — case  of  conscience,  548 — 
Divine  institute  of  matrimony,  551 — the  doc- 
trine of  affinity,  552 — the  canon  law  of  mar- 
riage, 554 — tacit  authority  of  Scripture,  557 — 
social  expediency,  559 — liberty  of  judgment, 
560 

Mecklenburg,  cruel  persecution  of  the  Baptists  in, 
474 

Milburn's  '  Rifle,  Axe,  and  Saddle  bags,  reviewed, 
76 

Military  census  of  England,  211 
Moberly's  '  Sayings  of  the  great  Forty  Days,'  re- 
viewed, 156 

Moorcroft  and  Trebeck's  '  Travels  in  the  Hima- 
layan Provinces  of  Hindustan  and  the  Punjab/ 
reviewed,  513 

Moore,  Thomas,  quoted,  345 

Morell's  'Philosophy  of  Religion,'  reviewed,  285 

Mullens' s  '  Results  of  Missionary  Labours  in 
India,'  reviewed,  1 

Neale's  '  History  of  the  so-caUed  Jansenist  Church 
of  Holland,'  noticed,  565 

Novels  by  the  author  of  '  The  Heir  of  Redclyfi'e, 
484 — the  employment  of  fiction  discussed,  485 
— the  causes  of  the  influence  of  novels,  486  — 
novels  not  a  desirable  vehicle  of  education,  488 
— '  Landmarks  '  and  '  Kings  of  England,'  488 — 
true  mode  of  estimating  our  Kings,  491 — The 
'  Heir  of  Redclyffe,' '  Heartsease,'  and  '  Dynevor 
Terrace,'  491— the  death  of  Sir  Guy  Morville, 
493  —  the  author's  power  in  describing  the 
pathetic,  495 — high  moral  tone  of  these  novels, 
496 — their  religious  character,  497  — '  The 
Daisy  Chain,'  498— the  grace  of  confirmation, 
500 — sacramental  theories,  503 — analysis  of 
character,  504 — self-imposed  discipline,  506  — 
the  duty  of  confession  insinuated,  509 — dan- 
gerous combination  of  good  and  evil,  511 — ob- 
jections to  the  works,  512 

Newman's  '  The  Soul :  its  Sorrows  and  Aspira- 
tions,' reviewed,  285 

'  Observations  on  the  Debate  or  the  Marriages 
Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords,  1851,'  reviewed,  545 

Panic  of  1825,  anecdote  of,  65,  note. 

Pioneers  of  American  Methodism,  76 — transatlan- 
tic deputation,  77 — new  class  of  literature,  79 
— Young,  Cartwright,  and  Finley,  82 — Bascom, 
89 — his  adventure  with  a  bear,  91 — his  moral 
courage,  93 — Bishop  M'Kendree,  95 — camp- 
meetings,  97 — Cartwright  and  General  Jackson, 
99 — education  in  the  West,  105 — poverty  and 
privation,  106— rapid  increase  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  109 

Plitt,  Professor,  quoted,  457,  458 

'  Protestant  Persecution,'  quoted,  468,  472,  473 

Proufs,  Father,  '  The  Town  of  Passage,'  quoted, 
356 

Qiiatrefages,  '  Rambles  of  a  Naturalist,'  reviewed, 
417 

P^ecupero's  '  Storia  Natural  e  Generale  dell'  Etna,* 
reviewed,  417 
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225</c/«/^,Lo?cl Stratford  de,  and  the  Roumans,  248 
'  Results  of  an  Investigation  into  Cases  of  Protes- 
tant Persecution  on  the  Continent,  undertaken 
at  the  Instance  of  the  Committee  for  the  Vindi- 
cation and  promotion  of  Religious  Liberty, 
recently  constituted  by  the  Hamburg  Com- 
mitted by  Rev.  R.  Brooke  and  Dr.  Steaue,  re- 
vievt'ed,  445 

Risen  Saviour,  the,  works  on  the  forty  day8,_155 
— mysterious  character  of  this  period,  157  — 
distinctive  plan  of  each  narrator,   160— the 
mechanical  harmonists,  167— the  mountain  in 
Galilee,  168— infallible  proofs  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, 175— the  teaching  of  the  intermediate 
period,  182— the  forty  days  prospective,  185 
Rogers,  the  poet,  quoted,  365 
Sacred  typolo^V,  382— the  types  more  than  coin- 
cident analogies,  383— the  Symbology  of  Scrip- 
ture, 384— relation  of  type  and  prophecy,  385 
—the  history  of  the  patriarchs  symbolized,  387 
—allegory  of  the  river  of  Eden,  389— Mr. 
Jukes's  explanation  of  the  poplar  and  chestnut 
rods,   390— the   allegorizing   method  purely 
arbitrary,  391— how  are  the  genuine  types  to 
be  distinguished,  393— Scripture  types  inter- 
preted by  Scripture,  394— was  Samson  a  type 
of  Christ?  397— the  five  canons  of  Biihr,  39.>— 
Melchizedek,  a  prominent  type  of  the  Messiah, 
401— Abraham  and  David,  402— Adajn,  Mel- 
chizedek, Moses,  Daniel,  403— the  religion  of 
the  Old  Testament,  404— typical  transactions, 
405— Abel  a  type  of  Christ,  406— distinction 
of  moral  and  'typical  significance,  407— sacri- 
ficial and  ritual  types,  408— symbolical  mean- 
ing of  the  tabernacle,  409— the  antitype  above 
the  type,  412— ritual  and  ecclesiastical  symbol- 
ism, 413— the  nationality  of  the  Jews,  and 
their  repossession  of  Canaan,  414 — bearing  of 
the  subject  on  the  doctrine  of  election,  4l5 
Schaumburg  Lippe,  religious  intolerance  and  per- 
secution in,  467 
Schenkel,  Dr.,  quoted,  457 

Scribaus  '  Abridged  History  of  the  Metropolitan 
Church  of  Moldavia,'  reviewed,  213 

Shalcspeare,  (\\xoiQ(i,?>1\. 

Siberia,  Tartary.  &c.,  Atkinson's  travels  m,  66— 
estate  of  the  Demidoffs,  35— jasper,  porphyry, 
and  other  minerals,  37— Ekaterineburg,  38 
precious  stones,  39— Anna  Petrovnaia,  42 
Major,  the  En^jlishman,  42— Asiatic  Russia,  45 
— the  Jewand^he  Cossack,  45— silver  mines  in 
the  Altai,  46— steppe  on  fire,  47— nomadic  life 
48— lakes  and  mountains,  50— antelope  and 
wolves,  54 — a  Kirghis  banquet,  55 

'  Sketches  of  Western  Methodism,'  by  Einley,  re 
viewed,  77 


Smith's  '  Thorndale,'  noticed,  284 
Spenser,  quoted,  371 
'  Stars  and  the  Angels,'  noticed,  284 
Stiers  'Words  of  the  Lord  Jesu3,'  reviewed,  158 
St.  Leonards',  Lord,  '  Handy  Book  on  Property 

Law,'  noticed,  284 
Strickland's  '  Pioneers  of  the  West,'  reviewed,  77 
'Struggles  of  a  Young  Artist,'  noticed,  567 
Stuarfs,  Moses,  '  Critical  History  and  Defence  of 

the  Old  Testament  Canon,'  reviewed,  285 
Taylor's,  Isaac,  '  World  of  Mind,'  noticed,  268 
Taylor's,  W„  '  Seven  Years'  Street  Preaching  in 

California/  reviewed,  77 
Telfer's  '  Hell,  the  Doom  of  Sin,'  noticed,  568 
Tennent's  '  Christianity  in  Ceylon,' ^reviewed,  513 
Thomson  and  Burns,  anecdote  of,  351 
Thomsons  'Lectures  on  Inspiration,'  reviewed, 

286  . 
Tunbs's  •  School  Days  of  eminent  Men,  noticed, 

568  ,      .  . 

Townend's  '  Descendants  of  the  Stuarts,  noticed, 

282 

Transylvania,  the  Roumans  in,  216 

Turks,  massacre  of,  near  Bucharest,  223 

Tumour's  '  The  Mahawanso,'  reviewed,  513 

'  Two  Guardians,'  the,  reviewed,  485 

Ubicini's  '  Question  of  the  Principalities  before 

Europe,'  reviewed,  213 
Union  newspaper,  the,  articles  on  the  Lutheran 

reaction  in  Germany,  reviewed,  445 
*  Unprotected  Females  iu  Norway,'  reviewed,  136 
Fat  de  Bove,  description  of,  428 
'  Voice  of  Christian  Life  in  Song,'  noticed,  568 
Volcano,  extinct,  in  the  Saian  mountains,  56 
Volcanoes,    416— statistics,    418— geographical 
distribution,   419— volcanic     mountains  in 
Central  America,  420— in  Mexico,  Java,  &c., 
421— description  of  Etna,  421,     *^$'.— ascent 
of  Etna,  424— flow  of  the  streams  of  lava,  431 
— Catania,  the  capital  of  lava,  432— upheaval 
of  Etna,  436— Hawaii,  437— Java,  439— 
dynamics  of  volcanoes,  441— comparison  of 
volcanic  and  mechanical  forces,  442 
Wallachia,  the  Turks  in,  218— recent  census  of, 
237 

Waltershausen's  '  Carta  Topographica  dell'  Etna,' 

reviewed,  416 
Webb's  '  Intellectualism  of  Locke,'noticed,  277 
JVesthead's  '  Eighteenth  Chapter  of  Leviticus  not 

the  Marriage  Code  of  T«rael,'  reviewed,  545 
Wiseman's,  Cardinal,  '  Recollections  of  the  last 

Pour  Popes,'  noticed,  567  

Wolves,  a  night  encounter  with,  in  Siberia,  54 
Worsleg's,li., '  Life  of  Martin  Luther,'  noticed, 279 
Worsleg's,  Thomas,  'The  Patriarchs,'  reviewed^ 
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London:  Jackson  and  Walford,  18,  St,  Paul's  Churchyard. 


This  day  is  published, 

SERMONS 

By  the  REV.  JOHN  CAIED,  M.A., 

Minister  of  the  Park  Church,  Glasgow, 
Author  of  "  Religion  in  Common  Life." 
In  post  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 
Edinburgh  and  London:  Williaat  Blackwood  and  Sons. 
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FOR  GEI^RAL  CIRCULATION. 
Price  One  Penny. 

ON  THE  REVIVAL  OF  RELIGION.    Address  of  the  Rev.  John 

Angell  James  to  the  Congregational  Union. 
"  The  Address  of  Mr.  James,  on  the  Revival  of  Religion,  has  been  published  by  Mr. 
Snow,  in  a  beautiful  twelve-page  pamphlet,  for  the  trifle  of  One  Penny  !  It  is  before 
us,  and  never  before  did  we  observe  such  an  embodiment  of  wisdom  and  piety,  a  dis- 
course so  seasonable  to  the  times  which  are  passing  over  us,  sent  forth  at  a  cost  merely 
nominal.  In  this  publication  Mr.  Snow  has  performed  a  service  the  value  of  which  it 
were  difficult  to  estimate.  It  v,all  now  be  the  fault  of  the  Chi-istian  public  if  this 
invaluable  Address,  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  greatest,  wisest,  most  useful,  and  most 
honoured  men  amongst  us,  be  not  sown  broadcast  over  all  the  land.  Appearances  are 
hopeful.  We  hear  of  one  Minister  ordering  500  copies,  another  400,  another  300,  and 
so  on.  Let  this  example  be  but  generally  imitated,  and  none  can  tell  the  happy  results 
that  may  follow  from  the  universal  dilTusion  of  these  leaves  of  the  tree  that  is  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations.  There  is  not  a  Congregation  in  the  land  so  poor  or  small  that 
may  not,  at  least,  circulate  Pifty  copies  ;  a  total  of  a  million  would  be  but  a  very  reason- 
able calculation." — British  Standard. 

This  day  is  published,  in  foolscap  8vo.,  price  6fl?.,  cloth  gilt,  1^., 
NOT  YOUR  OWN:   A  Sermon  Preached  before  the  Directors  and 
Friends  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  at  SuiTey  Chapel,  May  12th,  1858.  By 
the  Rtv.  E.  Melloe. 

Now  ready,  post  8vo.,  cloth  lettered,  400  pages,  price  7 J.,  ^ 

CHRIST  AND  MISSIONS  :  or,  Facts  and  Principles  of  Evangelism.  \ 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Clahkson,  late  Missioniuy  to  India,  Author  of  "India  and  the  | 

Gospel."  j 

This  day  is  published,  price  ^d.,  ^ 

ON  THE  PRESENT  STATE  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  CHRIST L\N  \ 

MISSIONS  IN  INDIA,  and  the  Duty  of  the  Churches  at  the  Present  Crisis  of 
our  Indian  Affairs.    By  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Mather,  M.A.,  Missionary. 

Just  published,  foolscap  8vo.,  price  \s.  &d.,  cloth, 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN  AND  PROTESTANT  DISSENTER  IN  THE 
ARMY  AND  NAVY.    By  the  Rev.  Richard  Dill,  A.M. 

Dedicated  to  the  Earl  op  Shaftesburi'. 
This  day  is  published,  in  post  8vo.,  cloth  elegant,  7*'.  6c?., 
THE  BOOK  FOR  EVERY  LAND.    Reminiscences  of  Labour  and 
Adventure  in  Bible  Distiibution  in  the  North  of  Europe  and  Russia,    By  the  late  . 
Rev.  John  Paterson,  D.D.    Edited,  with  a  Prefatory  Notice  of  the  Author,  by 
W.  L.  Alexander,  D.D.,  of  Edinburgh. 

GENERAL  HAVELOCK. 
Fourth  Edition.    This  day  is  published,  in  cloth,  elegant,  gilt  edges,  price  \s., 
HAVELOCK  ;  the  Broad  Stone  of  Honour.    A  Tribute  of  the  Tongue 
and  Pen.    By  the  Rev.  Edwin  Paxton  Hood. 

"  A  volume  of  thrilling  and  extraordinary  interest." 

Now  ready.  Third  Edition,  in  One  Vol.,  cro\^n  8vo.,  cloth  elegant,  price  4j., 
THE  HISTORY  OF  JOSEPH.   Viewed  in  Connexion  with  the  Antiqui- 
ties of  Egypt,  and  the  Customs  of  the  Times  in  which  he  lived.    By  the  Rev. 
Thornley  Smith,  Author  of  "  South  Africa  Delineated,"  &c. 
"  No  Sunday-school  teacher  who  is  desirous  of  interesting  his  or  her  pupils  in  the 
early  vicissitudes  of  the  Hebrew  people  should  be  without  a  copy  of  this  work."— 
Youth's  Magazine. 

Price  6(^.  ;  cloth  gilt,  1^., 
REST  IN  CHRIST  FOR  THE  WEARY.    By  a  Clergyman. 

"  A  priceless  gem.    Many  an  aching  heart  will  be  healed  by  the  counsel  and  sym- 
pathy contained  in  this  excellent  manual." — British  Mothers'  Journal. 

London  :  John  Snow,  Paternoster  Row. 
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The  Second  Volume  of  Smith's  History  of  Methodism. 

This  day  is  publislied,  handsomely  bound  iu  cambric,  crown  8vo.,  Price  10s.  6d., 

History  of  JVesleyan  Methodism. 

VOL.   II.  THE   MIDDLE  AGE   OF  METHODISM. 

Being  a  condensed,  but  complete  and  faithful,  Account  of  the  Progress  of  the 
Connexion  from  the  Death  of  Wesley  to  the  Conference  of  1816. 

BY  GEORGE  SMITH,  LL.D.,  F.A.S., 

MEMBER  OP  THE  ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY,  THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  LITERATURE,  &C.,  &C. 


LONDON:  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  LONGMANS,  AND  ROBERTS, 
^SOLD  BY  JOHN  MASON,  66,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 

LATELY  PUBLISHED,  BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR, 

Crown  Bvo.,  in  One  Volume,  bound  in  cambric.  Price  10^.  ^d., 

HISTORY  OF  METHODISM.-VOL  l.-WESLEY  AND  HIS  TIMES. 

"  It  is  a  faithful  record  of  a  great  work — prepared  by  one  who  is  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  his  subject,  and  is  richly  imbued  with  its  spirit." — Wesley  an  Methodist 

Magazine. 

"  Of  his  ability  we  need  not  speak.  But  we  may  say  that  he  has  condensed  into 
one  handsome  volume  (complete  in  itself)  ai\  excellent  record  of  Methodism  during 
Wesley's  life,  which  possesses  intrinsic  interest  of  the  best  and  most  enduring 
quality  ;  and  that  his  volume  is  one  without  which  the  library  of  no  Methodist  In- 
stitution, from  our  Colleges  to  our  Sunday  schools,  nor  of  any  private  Methodist 
gentleman,  can  hereafter  be  considered  complete." — Watchman. 

"  Though  this  is  not  a  piece  of  Church  history  to  be  read  under  the  shadow  of  *  St. 
Barnabas  his  Oratory,'  it  is  one  which  will  for  ever  have  an  interest  for  such  readers  as 
are  not  formalists.  To  all  lettered  persons  who  occupy  themselves  with  the  history  of 
opinions,  as  observers,  not  partisans,  this  recollection  of  known  facts  and  assemblage  of 
marking  traits  may  be  safely  commended.  The  work  appears  to  us  completely  done — 
without  unnecessary  tediousuess,  without  irreligious  acrimony." — Athenceum. 

Crown  8vo.,  boutid  in  Two  Parts,  cambric,  Price  12^., 

The  Gentile  Nations: 

OB,  THE  HISTORY  AND  RELIGION  OP  THE  EGYPTIANS,  ASSYEIANS, 
BABYLONIANS,  MEDES,  PERSIANS,  GREEKS,  AND  ROMANS. 
"  A  HANDBOOK  to  the  Bible,  which  has  no  parallel  in  liierature." — Britannia. 

Also,  in  Two  Parts,  crown  8vo.,  Price  12.y., 

The  Hebrew  People  : 

OR,  THE  HISTORY  AND  RELIGION  OF  THE  ISRAELITES. 
"Judgment  and  piety  go  hand  in  hand  in  reconciling  the  difficulties  which  have 
perplexed  the  wisest  and  most  pious  of  all  ages." — Literary  Gazette. 

Third  Edition,  crovm  8vo.,  Price  5j., 

The  Wesley  an  Local  Preacher  s  Manual. 

Crown  Bvo.,  Price  7*.  6<^., 

The  Harmony  of  the  Divi7ie  Dispensations. 

A  SERIES  OF  DISCOURSES. 
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Third  Thousand.    Price  One  Shilling.    Post  free. 
HOW   TO  nPTIBLISH. 
A  MANUAL  FOR  AUTHORS. 

Contents  : — Preliminary  Remarks — Writing  a  Manuscript — Selection  of  a  Title — 
Choice  of  a  Publisher — Modes  of  Publishing — Publishing  on  Commission — Value  of  a 
Manuscript — Illustrations — Copyright — Choice  of  Size — Paper — Printing — Stereoty- 
ping— Binding — Advertising — When  to  Publish  —  Reprinting — Price — Reviewing — 
Messrs.  Partridge  and  Co.'s  Terms  of  Publishing — Specimens  of  Type  and  Size — Speci- 
mens of  Woodcuts,  &c. 

London  :  Partridge  and  Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 

Messrs.  Partridge  and  Co.  are  now  Publishing  :— 

This  dav.    No.  II.    Jidy.    One  Shilling. 

MELIORA. 


5.  The  Social  Power  of  the  Pulpit. 

6.  Popular  Art-Education. 

7.  Temperance  in  History. 

8.  Our  Friends  in  Council. 

9.  Record  of  Social  Politics. 
10.  Literary  Reviews. 


1.  Paterson,  Fouuder  of  the   Bank  of 

England. 

2.  Consolidation  and  Amendment  of  the 

Statute  Law. 

3.  How  shall  we  dispose  of  our  Dead? 

4.  Homer  :  his  Translators  and  Commen- 

tators. 

AN  EARNEST  EXHOETATION  TO  CHRISTIAN  UNITY. 

affectionately  addressed  to  the  Members  of  every  Religious  Community  and  Deno- 
mination, be  they  Hebrew,  Christian,  or  Infidel ;  with  an  Appendix,  containing 
Bishop  Beveridge's  Soliloquy  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  the  Divinity  of 
the  Christian  Religion.  By  the  Chief  of  Sinners.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6*.  M., 
gilt,  Is.  M. 

THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  CIRCUS.  A  brief  Narrative  of  Reli- 
gious Services  at  Portsea,  with  Suggestions  for  Conducting  Special  Services  for  the 
People.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  F.  H.  Knapp,  St.  John's,  Portsea.  With  Engraving. 
Crown  Bvo.,  l.y. ;  cloth,  1^.  ^d.  [This  day. 

"MY"  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  LAST  FOUR  POPES.  A 

Biography  and  a  Reply.    By  Alessandro  Gavazzi.  \ln  a  few  days. 

THE  LIFE  OF  ALDERMAN  KELLY,  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

By  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Fell,  M.A.    Third  Edition,  1j.  ^d.  [This  day. 

OUR   MORAL    WASTES,   and  how   to   reclaim  them."  With 

Engravings.    By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Wilson,  Aberdeen.  [In  the  Press. 

UPWARD  AND  ONWARD  :   a  Thought  Book  for  the  Threshold 

of  Active  Life.    By  S.  W.  Partridge.    Second  Thousand.    Crown  8vo.  Cloth, 

4j.  ;  morocco,  8j.  [This  day. 

VOICES  FROM  THE  GARDEN:  or,  the  Christian  Language  of 

Flowers.     By  the  same  Author.     Third  Thousand.     Cloth  gilt,  2s. ;  paper 

gilt.  Is.  [This  day^ 

JAMES  MONTGOMERY.  A  Memoir,  Political  and  Poetical.  By 
J.  W,  King,  Author  of  "Life  of  Gavazzi,"  &c.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  with 
Portrait,  hs.  [l^ow  ready ^ 

THE  THREE  CURACIES.  My  First  Curacy :  How  I  got  it.— 
My  Second  Curacy :  How  I  lost  it.— My  Third  Curacy :  Why  I  left  it.  By  a 
Chaplain.    Foolscap  8vo.,  \s.,  cloth,  1*.  M.  [Now  ready. 

GEMS  FROM  SPURGEON.  Extracts  from  his  Sermons,  pubHshed 
and  unpublished.    With  Portrait.    Royal  16mo.,  cloth,  \s.  &d.  [Now  ready, 

LAUDISM,  PUSEYISM,  ROMANISM,  and  PAPAL  CLE- 
MENCY: the  Perils  of  the  Church  of  England  from  the  16th  to  the  19th 
Centuries.   A  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London.  By  W.  Peace.  Foolscap  8vo.,  &d. 

[Now  ready, 

Bible,  Tract,  and  General  Catalogues  post  free  for  One  Stamp. 
London:  Parteidgk  and  Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 
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THE  WAY  OF  HOLINESS.    By  Mrs.  Palmer.    With  a  Preface 
by  the  Rev.  ThoiMas  Collins.    18ino.    Cloth.    Price  23. 

"  A  BOOK  rich  ia  Christian  experience,  and  breathing  a  spirit  full  of  humility,  meek- 
ness, and  love." — Primitive  Methodist  Magazine. 

"Pure  in  sentiment,  correct  in  theology,  and  beautiful  in  composition." — Ladies 
Repository. 


FAITH  AND  ITS  EFFECTS  :  or,  Fragments  from  my  Portfolio. 
By  Mrs.  Palmer.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Collins.  New  Edition. 
18mo.    Cloth.    Price  2s.  6d. 

"  Another  eminently  pious  work  from  the  pen  of  the  devoted  Mrs.  Palmer.  It 
breathes  the  same  spirit  as  '  The  Way  of  Holiness,'  and  cannot  fail  to  fan  the  flame  of 
devotion  wherever  it  circulates.  We  would  recommend  all  Class-Leaders  in  the  Methodist 
churches  to  strive  to  circulate  both  works  among  the  members  under  their  charge. 
Next  to  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  such  works  must  contribute  largely  to  the 
formation  of  all  the  habits  of  a  holy  life." — Methodist  Association  Magazine. 


A  PEESENT  TO  MY  CHEISTIAN  FEIEND  ON  ENTIEE 

Devotion  to  God.    By  Mrs.  Palmer.    18mo.    Cloth.    Price  Is.  6d. 
"  An  admirable  little  volume." — Local  Preachers'  Magazine. 


THE  USEFUL  DISCIPLE  :  a  Narrative  of  Mrs.  Mary  Gardner. 
By  Mrs.  Palmer.    ISmo.    Cloth.    Price  Is.  6d. 

"  The  subject  of  the  Narrative  was  emphatically  a  daughter  of  affliction.  Born  in  affluent 
circumstances,  she  was  in  a  very  singular  manner  made  acquainted  with  experimental 
religion  at  an  early  age,  and  the  pictures  which  follow  of  her  trials,  her  relapses,  her 
rebellions,  her  recoveries,  her  usefulness,  her  faith,  her  piety,  through  scenes  of  affliction, 
bereavement,  hardship,  and  privation,  make  up  one  of  the  most  singular  and  interesting 
books  of  personal  experience  we  have  read." — Local  Preachers'  Magazine. 


INCIDENTAL  ILLUSTEATIONS    OF  THE  ECONOMY  OF 

Salvation.  By  Mrs.  Palmer.  First  and  Second  Series.  ISmo.  Cloth.  Price 
2s.  each. 

"  It  is  mainly  made  up  of  facts,  all  tending  to  one  great  object,  holiness  of  heart  and 
ife.  Many  of  the  illustrations  are  beautiful  and  simple,  and  told  in  a  winning  strain  of 
touching  eloquence.  The  books  cannot  fail  to  do  good ;  for  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty 
is  with  them," — American  National  Magazine. 


London  :  Alexander  Heylin,  28,  Paternoster  Row,  E.  C. 
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FIFTH  THOUSAND. 

Post  8vo.,  cambric,  gilt  lettered,  price  6^., 

THE  LIFE  OF  DR.  ADAM  CLAME, 

BY  THE  REV.  J.  W.  ETHERIDGE,  M.A., 

DOCTOll  IN  PHILOSOPHY. 

WITH  A  PORTRAIT  ENGRAVED  EXPRESSLY  FOR  THE  WORK. 


"  We  should  find  it  difficult  to  select,  from  the  whole  of  our  biographical  literature 
of  the  bygone  generatiou,  anything  of  the  same  magnitude  making  a  nearer  approach 
to  completeness.  The  book  abounds  with  every  excellence  :  and  while,  of  course, 
intensely  Methodistical,  there  is  about  it  a  dash  of  generous  catholicity,  which  the  public 
will  appreciate  -,  and  an  exuberance  of  goodness,  which  w^ll  secure  for  it  a  cordial 
welcome  in  all  denominations." — Christian  Witness. 

"  It  was  most  proper  that  the  Christian  church,  and  especially  the  communion  to  which 
he  belonged,  should  possess  such  a  record  of  his  life  and  character  as  is  now  supplied. 
A  biography  was  published  shortly  after  his  removal,  but  the  present  was  still  needed ; 
and  it  has  been  executed  with  his  well-known  ability  by  the  learned  and  accomplished 
editor. "  — Eva  nyel  tea  I  C/i  risten  do  m . 

"We  are  herein  presented  with  the  picture  of  patient  industry  and  unflagging  zeal 
gradually  overcoming  the  greatest  obstacles,  and  rising  superior  to  their  besetting 
difficulties  ;  the  picture  of  a  great  mind  placed  in  circumstances  adverse  to  its  develop- 
ment, but  at  length  by  its  innate  heat  consuming,  as  it  were,  that  outer  crust  which 
hid  it  from  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  shining  forth  with  its  own  brilliancy  :  an  object 
of  admiration  and  an  example  for  imitation  towards  which  none  need  scorn  to  turn 
their  eyes." — Clerical  Journal. 

"  The  charm  of  the  present  volume  is  that,  not  of  a  critique,  (though  for  such  an 
attempt  no  one  could  be  better  qualified  than  Dr.  Ethcridge,)  but  of  a  biography  un- 
rivalled in  our  own  church  history.  It  is  the  life  of  a  scholar,  a  philanthropist,  an 
evangelist,  and  a  divine,  by  one  who  in  all  these  phases  is  able  to  sympathize  with  the 
character  he  draws,  because  he  himself  sustains  them  all,  and  some  of  them  in  a  measure 
not  less  distinguished." — TFatchman. 


THE  DUTIES  OF  CHRISTIANITY; 

THEOEETICALLY  AND  PRACTICALLY  CONSIDERED. 

BY  THE  REV.  THOMAS  JACKSON. 

Crown  8vo.,  cambric,  gilt-lettered.    Price  5^.  6f/. 

"  This  vigorous  and  masterly  work  is  worthy  of  the  venerable  author  and  his 
important  subject." — Wesley  an  Methodist  Magazine. 


CHRIST  IN  THE  WILDERNESS: 

OR, 

PRACTICAL  VIEWS  OF  OUR  LORD'S  TEMPTATION. 

BY  THE  REV.  LUKE  H.  WISEMAN. 
Post  8vo.  Price  3^.  M. 
"  A  WISE,  good  book  ;  full  of  practical  and  sound  theology ;  distinguished  by  mode- 
ration, simplicity,  and  judgment.  Mr.  Wiseman  has  avoided  many  faults  into  which 
this  fascinating  theme  had  led  more  speculative  theologians ,  and  his  abstinence  is  fur- 
ther rewarded  by  a  positive  success, — by  a  better  insight  into  its  deep  significance,  and 
a  freer  command  of  its  invaluable  lessons." — London  (Quarterly  Review. 


London  :  John  Mason,  14,  City  Road,  and  66,  Paternoster  Row. 
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THE  SOUTHERN  WORLD. 

I. 

JOURNAL  or  A  DEPUTATION  FROM  THE  WESLEYAN  CONFERENCE 

TO 

AUSTRALIA  AND  TASMANIA: 

INCLUDING  NOTICES  OF  A  VISIT  TO  THE  GOLD  FIELDS. 
BY  THE  REV.  ROBERT  YOUNG. 
Fourtli  Edition,  revised.    Royal  18mo.,  cambric,  gilt-lettered.    Price  3*.  6d. 

II. 

Bi/  the  same  Author, 
JOURNAL  OF  A  DEPUTATION  FROM  THE  WESLEYAN  CONFERENCE 

TO 

NEW  ZEALAND  AND  POLYNESIA. 

Fourth  Edition,  revised.    Royal  18mo.,  cambric,  gilt-lettered.    Price  Is.  6d. 

This  Edition  of  Mr.  Young's  "  Southern  World  "  has  been  divided  into  the 
above  two  small  volumes,  with  the  view  of  rendering  the  Work  suitable  for  School 
Libraries. 

FACTS  AND  INCIDENTS: 

ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  SCRIPTURE  DOCTRINES, 

As  set  forth  in  the  First  and  Second  Catechisms  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists.  ■ 
BY  THE  REV.  J.  GILCHRIST  WILSON. 
Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo.,  cambric.    Price  3*.  Gd. 

NEW  WESLEYAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  TUNE-BOOK. 

Preparing  for  Publication, 

THE  WESLEYAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  TUNE  BOOK: 

CONTAINING 

UPWARDS  OF  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTY  TUNES  AND  PIECES, 
SELECTED  FROM  THE  MOST  APPROVED  COMPOSERS, 
(Including  several  Tunes  composed  expressly  for  this  Work  by  eminent  living  Authors,) 
AND  SUITED  TO  EVERY  VARIETY  OF  METRE 

IN  THE 

NEW  WESLEYAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  HYMN-BOOK. 

Carefully  revised,  and  Harmonized  for  Three  Voices^ 
BY  ALFRED  J.  HUBBARD. 


London:  John  Mason,  14,  City  Road,  and  66,  Pateenoster  Row. 
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MODERN  ANGLICAN  THEOLOaY:  Chapters  on 
COLERIDGE,  HARE,  MAURICE,  KINGSLEY,  and 
JOWETT,  and  on  the  Doctrine  op  Sacrifice  and 
Atonement. 

By  the  Rev.  James  H.  Rigg. 
Post  8vo.    Cloth  extra.    Price  5s.  6d. 

Notices  of  the  Press. 

"The  design  and  the  execution  of  this  volume  are  both  admirable.  It  supplies  a 
desideratum  for  which  many  have  longed,  who  had  neither  time  nor  inchnation  to  wade 
through  the  heresies  of  Maurice  and  of  Jowett,  but  who  desired  to  know  something  of 

their  dangerous  tendency  The  learned  and  pious  writer  has  accomplished  his  task 

with  singular  ability,  proving  that  he  is  alike  prepared  either  to  enter  the  lists  with  the 
enemies  of  evangelical  truth  as  a  well-read  theologian,  or  as  a  popular  writer,  to  expose 
their  sophistry.  He  shows,  too,  a  power  of  logic  which  commends  itself  to  the  intel- 
lect as  much  as  his  general  tone  of  forbearing  candour  is  calculated  to  win  the  heart. 
He  does  not  merely  ring  the  alarm  bell  of  sweeping  denunciation,  but  submits  to  calm 
examination  the  modern  system  of  Anglican  Neology,  explaining  its  distinctive  features, 
testing  its  main  arguments  against  evangelical  orthodoxy,  and  exposing  its  utter  hollow- 
ness,  whether  viewed  in  the  light  of  Scripture,  or  enlightened  reason." — Record. 

"  Perhaps  nowhere  else  can  be  found  more  discriminating  estimates  of  the  charac- 
ters and  writings  of  Hare,  Maurice,  Kingsley,  and  Jowett,  both  in  relation  to  general 
theology,  and  to  the  Church  of  England.  Archdeacon  Hare  especially  is  a  character 
which  Mr.  Rigg  has  warmly  admired  and  correctly  described  in  its  main  features, 
Maurice  is  severely  dealt  with,  but  not  more  so  probably  than  truth  demands  ;  and  the 
latent  tendencies  of  the  opinions  of  Jowett  are  grasped  with  much  acuteness,  and 
described  in  very  vivid  colours.  The  style  of  writing  is  clear  and  forcible,  and  conveys 
the  idea  of  a  man  of  letters  of  considerable  calibre  and  finish." — Clerical  Journal. 

"  We  venture  to  affirm  that  no  examination  of  the  philosophy  of  Coleridge  bears 
the  slightest  approximation  for  dejjth  and  thoroughness  to  that  instituted  by  our 

author  The  clergy  and  educated  young  men  will  here  find  such  a  clue  to  thread  the 

mysteries  of  Coleridgean  metaphysics  and  divinity,  as  was  never  supplied  them  before, 
by  an  author  of  an  orthodoxy  beyond  suspicion,  of  enlarged  reading  and  study,  and 
possessed  of  a  grave  and  copious  eloquence." — Irish  Ecclesiastical  Gazette. 

"  Mr.  Rigg  is  evidently  an  able  scholar  and  a  sound  divine.  He  has  well  mastered 
the  subjects  with  which  he  undertook  to  deal ;  and  his  book  is  one  which  we  trust  will 
be  of  great  use  particularly  to  the  young  and  the  inquiring  at  our  different  colleges  and 
universities  One  of  the  best  chapters  in  the  whole  volume  is  on  the  late  Arch- 
deacon Hare  as  a  Theologian." — Churchman's  Monthly  Review. 

"  The  book  is  thi-oughout  clear,  acute,  profound,  and  earnest,  showing  a  writer 
equally  learned  in  theology  and  philosophy  ;  candid  and  sympathizing  with  ever)' thing 
admirable  in  his  opponent,  calm  in  exposing  the  greatest  heresy,  cogent  in  argument 
against  it,  and  ever  feeling  the  importance  of  the  truths  he  is  handling,  of  their  bearing 
upon  the  purity  of  religion,  and  the  salvation  of  mankind.  "We  lay  down  the  work 
feeling  ourselves  instructed,  strengthened,  and  indebted  to  the  writer ;  and  believing 
that  many  will  join  us  in  saying  that,  though  a  small  volume,  it  is  a  great  book." — 
Watchman. 

"  The  Chapters  on  Kingsley  are  masterly  Professor  Jowett's  theology  is  handled 

with  a  firm  and  skilful  hand." — Christian  Times. 

"Mr.  Rigg  is  an  intelligent  and  large-minded  man,  and  has  paid  great  attention  to 
the  works  he  has  undertaken  to  criticize.  The  animadversions  are  pervaded  by  an 
honest,  frank,  and  gentlemanly  tone,  which  we  think  will  win  the  respect  even  of  those 

who  differ  from  him  in  his  conclusions  We  know  of  nothing  besides,  which,  in  the 

same  compass,  brings  together  so  much  of  reading,  reflection,  and  honesty,  to  bear  on 
this  field  of  theological  literature." — Evangelical  Magazine. 
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Free  per  Post. 

SAMPLES  OF  TRACTS  FOR  GENERAL  DISTRIBUTION. 

Fifty  sorts.  Is. 

SAMPLES  OF  SMALL  BOOKS  .  FOR  GENERAL  DISTRI- 
BUTION.   Twenty-one  sorts.  Is. 

SAMPLES  OF  CHILDREN'S  BOOKS.    Thirteen  sorts.  6d. 

SUNDAY  READINGS  FOR  CHILDREN.  Sixteen  numbers.  Sd. 

THE  DUBLIN  HYMN-BOOK  FOR  CHILDREN.  8d. 

PACKET  OF  TRACTS  AND  BOOKS  FOR  THE  INSTRUC- 
TION AND  ENCOURAGEMENT  OE  BELIEVERS.  Is. 

LEAFLETS  FOR  LETTERS.  Five  Twopenny  Packets  published 
— Leaflets,  all  different — lOd. 

TO  TRACT  DISTRIBUTORS. 

To  Purchasers  of  Tracts  or  Small  Books  from  tlie  Dublin  Tract  Repository,  to  the 
extent  of  Ten  StiiUings  or  upwards,  Grants  of  equal  amount  will  be  made. 

When  ordering,  please  say  how  to  be  forwarded.  Parcels  delivered  in  London  FREE 
within  one  mile  of  the  General  Post  Office ;  otherwise,  per  "  Parcels'  Delivery  Com- 
pany." If  to  be  sent  per  Book-Post,  Is.  6d.  extra  for  every  iOs.  to  be  remitted  for 
postage — the  remainder  of  the  postage  being  paid  by  the  Dublin  Tract  Repository. 
Thus,  if  a  Money-Order  for  lis.  6d.  on  Post  Office,  Dublin  (payable  to  R.  Jacob),  be 
forwarded,  20s.  worth  of  Tracts  and  small  Books  will  be  sent  free  per  post. 

Just  published,  demy  8vo.,  40  pp.,  price  3d., 

THE  BRITISH  EVANGELIST,  a  Monthly  Magazine  designed  to 
advocate  the  cause  of  aggressive  Christianity,  to  report  authentic  and  carefully 
collected  accounts  of  religious  movements  in  this  and  other  countries,  and  to  serve 
as  a  medium  of  communication  for  Christians,  irrespective  of  denominational  dis- 
tinctions. It  is  believed  that  such  a  periodical  is  a  desideratum  in  these  eventful 
and  hopeful  times,  and  that  it  will,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  aid  existing  publications 
iu  promoting  the  unity,  spirituality,  and  activity  of  the  British  Churches,  as  well 
as  in  augmenting  the  number  of  those  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The 
sympathy,  prayers,  and  co-operation  of  all  earnest  Chi-istians  are  respectfully  and 
confidently  invited.  Clergymen,  Ministers,  Superintendents,  and  Teachers  of 
Sunday  Schools,  Town  and  City  Missionaries,  may  render  valuable  assistance  by 
supplying  original  articles,  or  indicating  any  special  modes  of  operation,  with 
instances  of  success,  or  peculiar  hinderances  in  their  respective  spheres  of  labour. 
The  Editorial  arrangements  already  made,  supplemented  by  such  voluntary  help, 
will,  it  is  hoped,  raise  the  Magazine  to  a  high  standard  of  efficiency,  and  insure  it  a 
wide  circulation. 

All  communications  for  the  Editor,  Advertisements,  &c.,  to  be  sent  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Riley,  Hammond  Court,  Mincing  Lane,  Londcm,  E.  C. 

London;  Partridge  &  Co.,  34,  Paternoster  Row;  Weriheim,  Mackintosh, 
AND  Hunt,  24,  Paternoster  Row,  and  23,  Holies  Street,  Cavendish  Square ;  and 
may  be  had  through  any  Bookseller, 

THE  PENALTIES  OF  GREATNESS.  By  the  Rey.  Robeet 
Ferguson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.L.    In  One  Vol.,  crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  A  GEM  of  literary  brilliance.  None  but  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  human  greatness 
could  have  written  it." — Christian  Times. 

"A  BOOK  which,  to  the  thoughtful  reader,  wiU  be  invested  with  more  than  the 
charms  of  romance." — United  Methodist  Magazine. 


Ward  and  Co.,  27,  Paternoster  Row. 
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JAMES  NISBET  AND  COMPANY'S 
fist  0f  Sefe  moxhB. 
I. 

MEMOIR  AND  LETTERS  OF  THE  LATE  THOMAS 
SEDDON,  ARTIST.    By  his  Brother.    SmaU  crown  8vo.,  4*.  Gd.,  cloth. 

11. 

A  MEMOIR  OF  CAPTAIN  M.  M.  HAMMOND,  late  of  the 

Rifle  Brigade.    Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo.,  5^.,  cloth. 

III. 

THE  VOICE  OF  CHRISTIAN  LIFE  IN  SONQ;  or,  Hymns 
and  Hymn  Writers  of  Many  Lands  and  Ages.  By  the  Author  of  "  Tales  and 
Sketches  of  Christian  Life."    Small  crown  8vo.,  6*.,  cloth  antique. 

IV. 

THE  THREEFOLD  LIFE ;  or,  FAITH,  HOPE,  AND  LOVE 

IN  THEIR  NATURE  AND  DEVELOPMENT.  By  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Roberts,  M.A.    ISmo.,  1^.  6d.,  cloth. 

V. 

THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES  EXPLAINED.    By  Joseph 

Addison  Aleanderx,  D.D.  Professor  in  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 
Two  Vols.,  post  Svo,,  15^.,  cloth., 

VI. 

THE  INDIAN  REBELLION,  ITS  CAUSES  AND  RESULTS. 

In  a  Series  of  Letters  from  the  Rev.  Alexander  Duff,  D.D.,  Calcutta.  Small 
crown  Svo.,  3*.  dd.,  cloth. 

VII. 

WANDERINGS  AND  MUSINGS  IN  THE  VALLEYS  OF  THE 

WALDENSES.  By  James  A.  V^ylie,  LL.D.,  Author  of  "  The  Papacy."  Small 
crown  Svo.,  5^.,  cloth. 

VIII. 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  SIR  HENRY  HAVELOCK, 

K.C.B. ;  Compiled  from  Unpublished  Papers,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  William  Brock. 
"With  Portrait.    Small  crown  Svo.,  3^.  6d.,  cloth. 

IX. 

MEMORIES  OF  GENNESARET.  By  the  Rev.  J.  R.  MACDUFF, 

Author  of  "The  Faithful  Promiser,"  "The  Footsteps  of  St.  Paul,"  &c.  Second 
Edition.    Crown  Svo.,  6^.  6d.,  cloth. 

X. 

A  MEMOIR  OF  THE  LATE  REV.  ROBERT  NESBIT,  Mis- 
sionary of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  at  Bombay.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Murray 
Mitchell.    Crown  Svo.,  6*.,  cloth. 

XI. 

ENGLISH  HEARTS  AND  ENGLISH  HANDS;  or.  The  Railway 
and  the  Trenches.  By  the  Author  of  "  Memorials  of  Captain  Hedley  Vicars." 
Woodcuts.    SmaU  crown  Svo.,  5,y.,  cloth. 

XII. 

HYMNS  OF  FAITH  AND  HOPE.    By  Hoeatius  Bonae,  D.D. 

Second  Edition.    Foolscap  Svo.,  5^.,  cloth. 

XIII. 

THINGS  THAT  ACCOMPANY  SALVATION.  In  Nineteen 
Sermons  preached  in  St.  Ann's,  Manchester,  during  the  Season  of  the  Art  Treasures 
Exhibition.    Crown  Svo.,  &s.,  cloth. 

XIV. 

THE  LAND  OF  PROMISE.  Notes  of  a  Spring  Journey  from 
Beersheba  to  Sidon.    By  Horatius  Bonar,  D.D.    Crown  8vo.,  7*.,  cloth. 
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XV. 

HYMNS  OF  THE  CHURCH  MILITANT.  Compiled  by  the 
Author  of  "  The  Wide,  Wide  "World,"  &c.    18mo.,  6s.,  cloth  antique. 

XVI. 

SUNDAYS.  By  Mes.  Oliphant,  Author  of  "  The  Quiet  Heart," 
&c.    Small  crowa  8vo.,  5^.,  cloth. 

XVII. 

CLOSING  SCENES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST.  A  Sequel  to 
"  Incidents  in  the  Life  of  our  Saviour."  By  the  Rev.  A.  L.  R,  Foote,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s.,  cloth. 

XVIII. 

CHRISTIANITY  IN  THE   THREE    FIRST  CENTURIES. 

Historical  Lectures  delivered  at  Geneva  in  February,  March,  and  April,  1857,  by 
Dr.  Merle  D'Aubigne,  Dr.  Bungener,  Count  Gasparin,  and  M.  Viguet. 
Crown  8vo.,  Zs.  6d.,  cloth. 

XIX. 

THE  THIRTEENTH  COURSE  OF  LECTURES  TO  YOUNG 

MEN  at  Exeter  Hall.    Crown  8vo.,  4^.,  cloth. 

XX. 

LEAVES  FROM  A  MINISTER'S  PORTFOLIO.    By  the  Rev. 

A.  Eraser,  Montreal.    Small  crown  8vo.,  2^.  6d.,  cloth. 

XXI. 

FOUNDATIONS  :  A  Series  of  Essays  on  Fundamental  Truths.  By 
the  Rev.  William  Pollock,  M.A.,  Late  Incumbent  of  St.  Mark's,  Liverpool. 
Crovra  8vo.,  6^.,  cloth. 

XXII. 

ADOLPHE  MONOD'S  FAREWELL  TO  HIS  FRIENDS  AND 

THE  CHURCH.    Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo.,  3^.  6d.,  cloth. 

XXIII. 

THE  DESERT  OF  SINAI.  Notes  of  a  Journey  from  Cairo  to 
Beersheba.    By  Horatius  Bonar,  D.D.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.,  6>y.,  cloth 

XXI V^. 

LESSONS  FROM  THE  GREAT  BIOGRAPHY.  By  James 
Hamilton,  D.D.    Crown  8vo.,  5.y.,  cloth. 

XXV. 

PUNISHMENT  AND  PREVENTION.  By  James  Thomsoi^, 
Esq.,  of  Banchory,  Author  of  "  Social  Evils,"  &c.    Post  8vo.,  7^.  6d.,  cloth. 

XXVI. 

GOD  IN  DISEASE :  or,  The  Manifestation  of  Design  in  Morbid 
Phenomena,    By  J.  P.  Duncan,  M.D.   Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.,  5^.,  cloth 
XXVII. 

THE  SONG  OF  SONGS :  A  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Song  of 
Solomon.  With  Critical  Notes,  By  the  Rev.  A.  Moody  Stuart,  Edinburgh. 
Crown  8vo.,  Is.  6d.,  cloth. 

XXVIII. 

THE  MARTYR  OF  ALLAHABAD.  Memorials  of  Ensign  Arthtjb 
Marcus  Hill  Cheek,  Murdered  by  Sepoys  at  AUahabad.  By  the  Rev.  Robert 
Meek,  M.A.    Pourth  Edition.    Small  crown  8vo.,  2^.,  cloth. 

XXIX. 

THE  PEACE  OF  GOD  IN  THE  WORDS  OF  JESUS.  By  the 
Rev.  W.  K.  TwEEDiE,  D.D.    Small  crown  8vo.,  3^.  6d.,  cloth. 

XXX. 

TRAVELS  AND  RESEARCHES  IN  CHALD^A  AND  SUSI- 

ANA ;  with  an  Account  of  Excavations  at  Warka  and  Shush.  By  "William 
Kennet  Loptus,  P.G.S.    8vo.,  12^.,  cloth. 

London  :  James  Nisbet  and  Co.,  21,  Berners  Street,  W. 
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APPROVED  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS 

SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES. 
GEOGKAPHY  FOR   BEGINNERS.      By  James  Cornwell, 

Ph.D.    Second  Edition,  price  Is. 

"  This  is  one  of  a  very  useful  series  of  educational  works  of  which  Dr.  Cornwell  is 
author  or  editor.  It  is  an  admirable  introduction.  There  is  a  vast  difficulty  in  writing 
a  good  elementary  book,  and  Dr.  Cornwell  has  shown  himself  possessed  of  that  rare 
combination  of  faculties  which  is  required  for  the  task." — John  Bull. 

A    SCHOOL    GEOGRAPHY.     By   James    Cornwell,  Ph.D. 
Twenty-fifth  Edition,  price  3s.  6d. ;  or,  with  Thirty  Maps  on  Steel,  5s.  6d. 

"  We  are  qualified  by  an  ample  trial  of  the  books  in  our  own  classes  to  speak  to  their 
great  efficiency  and  value.  We  have  never  known  so  much  interest  evinced,  or  so  much 
progress  made  in  the  study  of  Geography,  as  since  we  have  employed  these  as  our  school- 
books." — Educational  Times. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author,  price  2s.  6d.,  or  4s.  coloured, 
A  SCHOOL  ATLAS  :  consisting  of  Thirty  Maps  on  Steel,  contain- 
ing every  name  found  in  the  School  Geography,  and  a  List  of  several  hundred 
places,  with  their  Latitude  and  Longitude,  and  the  Accentuation  and  Pronunciation 
of  all  difficult  Names. 

ALLEN  AND    CORNWELL'S  SCHOOL   GRAMMAR:  with 

very  copious  Exercises,  and  a  Systematic  View  of  the  Formation  and  Derivation  of 
W^ords,  together  with  Anglo-Saxon,  Latin,  and  Greek  Roots,  which  explain  the 
Etymology  of  above  seven  thousand  English  Words.    Twenty-seventh  Edition, 
price  2s  red.  Is.  9d.  cloth.  \ 
"A  COMPLETE,  well-arranged,  and  thoroughly  scientific  manual  of  the  English  lan- 
guage.   The  whole  chapter  on  the  formation  and  derivation  of  words  is  one  of  great 
interest,  and  is  a  valuable  exposition  of  the  modes  of  verbal  development." — Morning 
Fast. 

GRAMMAR  FOR  BEGINNERS.    Thirty-first  Edition,  price  Is. 

cloth,  9d.  sewed. 

THE  YOUNG  COMPOSER  :  or,  Progressive  Exercises  in  English 
Composition.    By  James  Coenwell,  Ph.D.    Twentieth  Edition,  price  Is.  6d. 

"  We  have  seen  no  other  work  of  the  kind  so  clear,  so  well  arranged,  so  compre- 
hensive, so  thorouglily  adapted  to  the  practical  business  of  tuition ;  or,  in  short,  so  fully 
entitled  to  be  named  '  Progressive  Exercises  in  English  Composition.'  " — Scotsman. 

A  KEY  TO  THE  YOUNG  COMPOSER.    With  Suggestions  as 
to  the  Mode  of  using  the  Book.    Price  2s. 

SELECT  ENGLISH  POETRY.    Edited  by  the  late  De.  Allen. 

Tenth  Edition,  price  4s. 

DR.  ALLEN'S  EUTROPIUS :  with  a  complete  Dictionary.  New 

Edition,  price  3s  ,  cloth. 

THE  SCIENCE   OF  ARITHMETIC.    A  Systematic  Course  of 
Chimerical  Reasoning  and  Computation.     By  James  Cohnwell,  Ph.D.,  and 
Joshua  G.  Fitch,  M.A.    Third  Edition,  price  4s.  6d. 
"  We  are  glad  to  see  this  revised  edition  of  the  best  book  on  arithmetic  which  has 
yet  appeared.    It  is  both  scientific  and  practical  in  the  best  and  fullest  sense  of  those 
terms." — London  Quarterly  Review. 

"  A  NEW  edition  of  a  very  elaborate  work.  The  science  and  principles  of  arithmetic 
are  admirably  elucidated.  The  rules  are  stated  with  force  and  precision,  and  the  exam- 
ples are  well  selected." — English  Journal  of  Education. 

London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co.  ;  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 
Edinburgh  :  Oliver  and  Boyd  ;  W.  P.  Kennedy. 
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LIST  OF  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS, 

SUITABLE  FOR  PRESENTS,  &c. 


THE  LOVES  OF  THE  POETS :  or,  Portraits  of  Ideal  Beauty. 

Being  Twelve  origiual  Sceel  Engravings,  drawn  by  the  most  eminent  Artists,  and 
Engraved  by  Mote.  With  illustrative  Text  by  Tennyson,  Robert  Browning, 
&c.    Demy  4to.,  price  2\s.  plain,  42*.  coloured. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  beautiful  volume  will  be  an  acceptable  substitute  for  the 
"  Court  Album  "  and    Keepsake,"  which  will  not  be  published  this  season. 

THE   MILLER'S   DAUGHTER.    By  Alfred  Tekntsok.  By 

Permission.  Illustrated  with  Seventeen  Steel  Engravings,  drawn  by  A.  Ij.  Bond, 
and  engraved  by  Mote.  With  a  Portrait  of  the  Author.  Small  4to.,  cloth 
elegant,  16*. ;  morocco,  24*. 
THE  FABLES  OF  ^SOP  AND  OTHERS.  Translated  into 
Human  Natui-e.  With  Twenty-five  Illustrations.  By  Charles  H.  Bennett, 
Author  of  "  Shadows."  Small  4to.,  ornamental  paper  boards,  6*. ;  coloured, 
10*.  6d. 

LONGFELLOW'S  "KAVANAGH."    With  Thirty-nine  beautiful 
Illustrations  by  Birket  Foster.    8vo.,  10*.  Qd.,  cloth  gilt ;  16*.,  morocco. 
*^*  This  will  form  a  companion  volume  to  the  other  Illustrated  Works  of  this 
admired  Author,  published  by  W.  KENT  and  Co. 

MERRY  PICTURES  BY  COMIC  HANDS  :  Being  a  Collection 
of  Humorous  Designs  by  Browne,  Crowquill,  Doyle,  Leech,  Meadows,  Hine,  &c. 
Oblong  folio,  handsome  cover  by  Crowquill,  12*. 

THE  RIVAL  KINGS.  By  the  Author  of  "  Sidney  Grey,"  "  Mia 
and  Charlie,"  &c.,  &c.    Foolscap  8vo.,  with  Six  Illustrations,  cloth,  4*.  6d. 

Just  published,  with  Sketches  of  nearly  One  Hundred  additional  Celebrities.    A  New 

Editi(m.    Small  8vo.,  price  12*.  6d.,  ' 
MEN  OF  THE  TIME:  or,  Biographical   Sketches  of  the  most 
Eminent  Persons  in  Literature,  Science,  Art,  Religion,  War,  Politics,  Commerce, 
&c.    With  Biographies  of  Celebrated  Women. 
Third  Edition,  crown  Bvo.,  12*.,  cloth;  15*.,  morocco;  large  paper,  12*.,  cloth; 
60*.,  morocco, 

BUNYAN'S  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS.     Profusely  Illustrated  by 
W'lLLiAM  Harvey.    With  Memoir  of,  by  the  Rev.  George  Cheever,  D.D. 
Two  Vols,  crown  Bvo.,  24*.,  cloth ;  34*.,  morocco, 
MILTON'S  POETICAL  WORKS.    With  Essay  on  Milton's  Life 
and  Writings,  by  James  Montgomery.    Illustrated  with  120  Engravings  by 
Thompson,  Williams,  Orrin  Smith,  &c.,  from  drawings  bv  William  Harvey. 
In  crown  Bvo.,  handsome  cloth,  10*.  6d., 

THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM  AND  ITS  PRODUCTS,  serving 

as  an  introduction  to  the  natural  system  of  Botany,  and  as  a  Text  Book  to  the 
study  of  all  vegetable  products  used  in  the  Arts,  Manufactures,  Medicine,  and 
Domestic  Economy.  By  Robert  Hogg,  Author  of  "British  Pomology,"  &c. 
Can  also  be  had  in  numbers  at  2d.  each,  or  in  parts  at  9d.  and  lid. 

In  cloth,  price  8*.  6d., 

COTTAGE  GARDENER'S  DICTIONARY.    Edited  hy  George 

Johnson,  Esq.,  Editor  of  "  The  Cottage  Gardener,"  and  "  Gardener's  Almanack." 
The  present  Edition  includes  all  New  Plants,  with  a  copious  Dictionary  of  Syno- 
nymes,  and  is  a  most  valuable  woik  of  reference  both  to  the  Amateur  and  Pro- 
fessional Gardener.  Also  to  be  had  in  numbers  at  l^d.,  and  parts  at  Td.  and  T^d. 
Cases  for  binding,  1*.  dd. 


London  :  W.  Kent  and  Co.,  (late  D.  Bogue,)  86,  Fleet  Street,  and 
Paternoster  Row. 
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MESSRS.  J.  H.  &  JAMES  PARKER'S 

Oxford;  and  377,  Strand,  London. 

In  foolscap  8vo.,  with  Illustrations,  cloth,  15^.    Recommended  hy  the  Examiners  in 
the  School  of  Modern  History  at  Oxford. 

ANNALS  OF  ENGLAND.  An  Epitome  of  Enj^lish  History.  Erom 
Cotemporary  Writers,  the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  and  other  Public  Records. 
Vol.  1.  From  the  Roman  Era  to  the  Deposition  of  Richard  II.,  cloth,  hs. 
Vol.  II.  From  the  Accession  of  the  House  of  Lancaster  to  Charles  I.,  cloth,  5.y. 
Vol.  III.  Erom  the  Commonwealth  to  the  Death  of  Queen  Anne,  cloth,  5j. 
Each  Volume  is  sold  separately. 

A  HISTORY  OE  THE  SO-CALLED  JANSENIST  CHURCH  OF 

HOLLAND  ;  with  a  Sketch  of  its  Earlier  Annals,  and  some  Account  of  the 
Brothers  of  the  Common  Life.     By  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  M.A.,  Author  of 
The  History  of  the  Holy  Eastern  Chm-ch.    Demy  Svo.^  10*.  6d. 

MEMOIR  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  ARMSTRONG,  D.D.,  the 

late  Lord  Bishop  of  Grahamstowu.  By  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Carter,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
Clewer.  With  an  Introduction  by  Sami;el,  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford.  Second 
Edition.    Foolscap  8vo.,  cloth,  7*.  Qd.,  with  a  Portrait  of  the  Bishop. 

THE  MEDIEVAL  ARCHITECTURE  OF  CHESTER.  By  John 
Henry  Parker,  E.S.A.  "With  an  Historical  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Francis 
Grosvenok.    Illustrated  by  Engravings  by  Le  Keui,  Jewitt,  &c.    8vo.,  cloth,  bs. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES,  AND  ON  ,THE 
EPISTLES.  By  John  David  Macbride,  D.C.L.,  Principal  of  Magdalen  HaU. 
8vo.,  10*.  6d.,  cloth. 

A  HANDBOOK  FOR  VISITORS  TO  OXFORD.  A  new  Edition, 
with  Additions,  and  illustrated  by  128  Woodcuts  by  Jewitt,  and  Twenty-eight 
Steel  Plates  by  Le  Keux.    8vo.,  cloth,  12*. 

LECTURES  ON  ROMAN  HUSBANDRY,  delivered  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford ;  comprehending  such  an  Account  of  the  System  of  Agriculture, 
the  Treatment  of  Domestic  Animals,  the  Horticulture,  &c.,  pursued  in  Ancient 
Times,  as  may  be  collected  from  the  Scripto7-es  rei  Rusticce,  the  Georgics  of  Virgil, 
and  other  Classical  Authorities,  with  Notices  of  the  Plants  mentioned  in  Columella 
and  Virgil.  By  Charles  Daubeny,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  M.R.I.A.,  &c.,  Professor  of 
Botany  and  Rm-al  Economy  in  the  University  of  Oxford.    8vo.,  cloth,  12*. 


Now  Readv,  3  vols.,  8vo.,  cloth,  33*. ;  each  Volume  separately,  II*. 
STUDIES  ON*  HOMER  AND  THE  HOMERIC  AGE.    By  the 
Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  D.C.L.,  M.P.  for  the  University  of  Oxford. 
In  Three  Volmnes. 

The  First  Volume  contains — I.  Prolegomena. — II.  Achseis ;  or,  Ethnology  of  the 
Greek  Races. 

The  Second  contains — Olympus  :  the  Religion  of  the  Homeric  t^ge. 

The  Third  contains — I.  Agere  :  or,  Politics  of  the  Homeric  Age. — II.  Ilios : 

Trojans  and  Greeks  compared. — III.  Thalassa:  or.  The  Outer  Geography. — 

IV.  Aoidos:  or.  Some  Points  of  the  Poetry  of  Homer. 

J.  H.  &  James  Parker,  Oxford;  and  377,  Strand,  London. 
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AT  GUEATLY  REDUCED  PRICES, 

TO  BE  HAD  OF 

ALEXANDER  HEYLIN,  28,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON,  E.G. 
A  liberal  Discount  to  Clergymen. 


N.B. — All  Books  in  this  List  are  perfect,  and  in  as  good  condition 
as  when  sold  at  full  Prices. 


ANALECTA  THEOLOaiCA, 

sive  Synopsis  Criticorum :  a  Critical, 
Philological,  and  Exegetical  Commentary 
on  the  New  Testament,  adapted  to  the 
Greek  Text.  Compiled  and  Digested 
from  the  most  appi-oved  Sources,  British 
and  Foreign  ;  and  so  arranged  as  to  ex- 
hibit at  one  View  the  comparativeWeight 
of  different  Opiyiwns  on  disimted  Texts. 
Two  very  thick  vols.,  8vo.,  cloth.  Ori- 
ginally  published  at  32*.,  tioio  offered 
for  9*.  1842. 
BENGAL  MISSIONS.— Hand- 
book of  Bengal  Missions  in  Connexion 
wath  the  Church  of  England.  Together 
with  an  Account  of  general  Educational 
Efforts  in  North  India.  By  the  Rev. 
James  Long,  Church  Missionary  in 
Calcutta.  JFith  a  Map  of  North  India. 
520  pp.,  8vo.,  cloth.  Originally  pub- 
lished at  9*.,  now  offered for  2s.&d.  1848. 

BROWN,  DR.  THOMAS,  Fro- 

fessor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh. — Lectures  on  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Mind.  With  a  Me- 
moir of  the  Author.  By  DxiviD  Welsh, 
D.D.  Nineteenth  Edition.  Best  Li- 
brary Edition.  Pour  vols.,  8vo.,  cloth 
extra.  Originally  published  at  £2.  2*., 
now  offered  for  %\s.  Edinburgh.  1851. 

BONNER,  Bishop  of  London  in 
the  Reigns  of  Henry  VIIL,  Edward  VI., 
Mary,  and  Elizabeth. — The  Life  and 
Defence  of  the  Conduct  and  Principles 
of  the  venerable  and  calumniated  Bishop 
Bonner.  In  which  is  considered  the 
best  Mode  of  again  changing  the  Reli- 
gion of  this  Nation.  By  a  Tractakian 
British  Critic.  (Canon  Townsend.) 
8vo.,  cloth.  Originally  published  at 
10*.  U.,  now  offered  for  2s.  Qd.  1842. 
This  is  an  ironical  defence  of  Bishop 

Bonner. 

CHRISTIANITY  IN  INDIA.— 

Sketches  of  Christianity  in  North  India. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Wilkinson,  Mis- 
sionary to  India.  12mo.,  cloth.  Ori- 
ginally pnblishcd  at  ^s.,  now  offered 
for  2s.  6d.  Ib44. 

CONYBEARE,  W.  J.,  M.A.,  late 
Principal  of  the  Collegiate  Institution, 
Liverpool. — Eighteen  Sermons  preached 


in  the  Chapel  Royal,  Whitehall.  8vo., 
cloth.  Originally  published  at  9^.,  now 
offered  for  2s.  1844. 

DISRAELI,ISAAC.— Curiosities 
of  Literature.  Best  Edition.  With  a 
Vievj  of  his  Life  and  Writings.  By 
his  Son,  the  Right  Hon.  B.  Disraeli. 
Portraits  and  Frontispiece.  Three  vols., 
8vo.,  cloth.  Originally  published  at 
£2.  2s.,  now  offered  for  2\s,  Moxon. 
1849. 

FAMILY    EXPOSITOR  OF 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.— Con- 
taining the  Text  divided  into  Sections, 
and  a  practical  Exposition,  intended  as 
Morning  and  Evening  Portions  for 
Pious  Families  and  Private  Christians. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  Keyworth.  Two  vols., 
8vo.,  boards.  Originally  published  at 
20s.,  now  offered  for  Is.  1826. 
GILLIES,  DR.— Historical  Col- 
lections relating  to  remarkable  Periods 
of  the  Success  of  the  Gospel,  including 
the  Appendix  and  Supplement,  with  a 
Preface  and  Continuation.  By  the  Rev. 
H.Bonar.  Royal  8vo., cloth.  Originally 
published  at  \'os.  6d.,  now  offered  for 
5^.  1845. 

SORTAIN,JOSEPH,o/SWyA2fo7i. 

— Celebrated  Sermons  on  some  of  the 
Important  Topics  of  Morality,  Doctrine, 
and  Religious  Opinion.  8vo.,  cloth. 
Originally  published  at  \2s.,  now  offered 
for  4*.  1850. 

VAUGHAN,  DR.,  Editor  of  the 

"  British  Quarterly  Review," — History 
of  England  under  the  House  of  Stuart, 
including  the  Commonwealth.  1603  to 
1688.  Two  vols.,  8vo.,  handsomely 
bound  in  extra  cloth.  Originally  pub- 
lished at  \2s.,  now  offered  for  6j.  1840. 

WHITE,  GILBERT.— The  Na- 

tural  History  and  Antiquities  of  Sel- 
borue,  with  Observations  on  various 
Parts  of  Nature,  and  the  Naturalist's 
Calendar.  New  Edition,  with  Notes. 
By  Sir  William  Jardine,  Bart.  Illus- 
trated with  numerous  Engravings 
sketched  from  Nature  expressly  for 
this  Edition.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra. 
Offered  for  \s.  'U. 
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BENGEL'S  GNOMON  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

Messrs.  Clark  are  now  happy  to  announce  the  completion  of  the  Translation  of 
Bengel.  The  difficulty  of  the  translation,  the  great  additions  in  the  way  of  Notes  by 
the  Editor  and  Translators,  (Rev.  James  Bandinel,  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  Rev. 
James  Boyce,  LL.D.,  Rev.  W.  Fletcher,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  A.  R.  Fansset,  M.A.,)  greatly 
increasing  the  value  of  the  book,  and  their  extreme  desire  that  the  work  should  be,  iu 
all  respects,  as  perfect  as  possible,  must  be  their  excuse  for  the  delay  in  publishing. 
They  trust,  however,  that  the  result  will  prove  that  Bengel  can  be  translated  into 
English,  in  a  thorough  and  scholar-like  manner,  retaining,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  the 
critical  unity  of  the  original. 

The  Translation  is  comprised  in  Five  Volumes  Octavo,  of  (on  an  average) 550 
pages  each. 

Subscription,  31s.  6d.,  payable  in  advance,  or  free  by  post,  35s. 
It  is  requested  that  the  Subscriptions  may  be  remitted  as  early  as  possible. 
The  whole  work  is  issued  under  the  Editorship  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  R.  Fausset, 
M.A.,  late  University  and  Queen's  Scholar. 

For  the  convenience  of  such  as  may  wish  only  a  portion  of  the  Commentary,  the 
Tolumes  are  sold  separately  at  8s.  6d.  each  (except  Vol.  II.,  10s.  6d.) 

Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark, 

London  :  (for  Non-Subscribers  only  :)  Hamilton  and  Co. 


This  day,  crown  8vo.,  price  48.,  cloth, 

ILLUSTRATED  IN  THE 

Life  and  Diary  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Pickford, 

LATE  OF  SALISBURY. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  Peter  M'Owan. 
London  :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.,  and  John  Mason. 


Post  Free,  if  a  remittance  accompanies  the  order. 

BY  A  WORKING  MAN, 

"With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  R.  Maguire,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Clerkenwell. 
Price  One  Shilling. 
Seeleys,  Hanover  Street,  Regent  Street. 


Just  published.  One  vol.  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  price  12*,, 

Showing  in  what  respects  they  differ ;  what  things  are  peculiar  to  the  former ;  and  what 
are  common  to  both. 
By  Walter  Alford,  M.A.,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Muchelney,  Somerset. 
London:  T.  Hatchard,  187,  Piccadilly. 
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WORKS  JUST  PUBLISHED,  OR  IN  PREPARATION. 

BARCLAY.— THE  CITY  OF  THE  GREAT  KING  :  or,  Jerusalem 
as  It  Was,  as  It  Is,  and  as  It  is  to  Be.  By  J,  T.  Barclay,  M.D.,  Missionary  to 
Jerusalem.  Maps.  Portrait.  Five  Steel  Engravings.  Three  Chromo-lithographs. 
Nil  e  Panoramas,  Maps,  and  Plans,  and  45  Woodcuts.  Pp.  627.  8vo.,  cloth, 
El.ls.  [New  York,  1857. 

BUSH.— NOTES  CRITICAL,  AND  PRACTICAL,  ON  THE  BOOK 

OF  NUMBERS.  Designed  as  a  General  Help  to  Biblical  Reading  and  Instruction. 
By  George  Bush.    12mo.,  cloth.    Pp.  476.  7-y- 

CON  ANT.— THE  ENGLISH  BIBLE;  History  of  the  [Translation  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the  English  'I'ongue ;  with  Specimens  of  the  Old  English 
Versions.    Bv  Mrs.  H.  C.  Conant.    Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  the  Rev. 

C.  H.  Spurgeon.    1  vol.    8vo.  {Shortly. 

CONANT.— THE  GREAT  REVIVAL;  Narrative  of  Remarkable  Con- 
versions and  Revival  Incidents,  including  an  Account  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of 
the  Present  Wonderful  great  Awakening  among  the  People  in  all  parts  of  the 
Country.  By  William  C.  Conant.  With  an  Introduction  by  Henry  Ward 
Beecher.    In  One  vol.,  12mo.  6^. 

JOHNSON.— THE  HADJI  IN  SYRIA  :  or,  Three  Years  in  Jerusalem. 
By  Mrs.  Sarah  Barclay  Johnson.    8vo.    With  Engravings.  {Shortly. 

MONOD.— WOMAN'S  LIFE  AND  MISSION.  By  Adolphe  Monod, 

D.  D.    Translated  from  the  French.     Portrait.     12mo.',  cloth.    Pp.  82.  3.?. 

{t^ew  York,  1858. 

NEW  YORK  PULPIT  IN  THE  REVIVAL  OF  1858.  Sermons 
preached  at  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  By  a  Clergyman  of  Distinction.  In  One  vol. 
12mo.  6*. 

Trubner  and  Co.,  60,  Paternoster  Row, 
Just  published.  Price  2^.  ^d.,  in  crimson  cloth, 

AND  THE  PRINCIPAL  PLACES  IN  THE  DALES  CIRCUIT. 

By  Anthony  Steele. 

"  The  present  is  a  most  unpretending,  but  nevertheless  an  highly  interesting  and 
truly  valuable,  little  book,  and  deserves  the  attention  of  all  who  love  to  trace  the  origines 
sacrce  of  that  great  work  of  God  which  has  gained  the  name  of  Methodism.  It  is  exact, 
systematic,  and  complete.  There  is  no  waste  of  words,  or  undue  expansion  of  mate- 
rials ;  and  the  intrinsic  interest  of  the  history  is  unfailing." — Watchman. 

"  A  good  addition  to  our  works  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs.  The  field  surveyed 
is  one  more  than  commonly  fruitful  of  incidents  entitled  to  record.  Some  of  the  anec- 
dotes might,  indeed,  be  spared  ;  but  INIr.  Steele  merits  the  praise  of  fidelity,  diligence, 
and  right  feeling." — Wenleyan  Mefhodist  Magazine. 

London  :  G.  Vickers.    Barnard-Castle  :  R.  Barker. 

Reading  Sheets  for  Training  Schools. 

Prepared  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Lakgler,  F.R.Gr.S. 

New  Edition.     Consisting  of  Thirty  Slieets,  printed  in  large,  clear 
type.    Price  6s. 

**  Form  the  best  tablet  lessons  that  have  come  before  us." — Papers  for  Schoolmasters. 

Lesson  Books  for  Day  Schools. 

By  Mr.  J.  R.  Lat^glee,  F.E.G.S. 

{Preparing  for  pnbJication. 
London:  Alexander  ITEVLrN,  28,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 
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This  day  is  published, 

THE  BALLADS  OF  SCOTLAND.    Edited  by  Professor  Aytoun* 

Two  vols.,  foolscap  8vo.,  price  12s. 

William  BLACK^\ooD  and  Sons,  Edinbuugh  and  London. 
Of  whom  may  be  had,  by  Professou  Aytoun, 

LAYS  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  CAVALIERS.   Eleventh  Edition.  Price 
7^.  Cd. 

BOTHWELL  :  A  Poem.    Third  Edition.    Price  7^.  Qd. 

THE  BOOK  OF  BALLADS.    By  Bon  Gaultier.    Fifth  Edition. 
Price  8^.  6</. 

FIRMILIAN  ;  A  Spasmodic  Tragedy,    Foolscap.  Price 

Now  complete,  in  12  vols.,  post  8vo.,  price  £3.  i2s.,  cloth, 
THE  WORKS  OF  PROFESSOR  WILSON.    Edited  by  bis  Son-in- 
Law,  PROFESSon  Perrier. 

Iti  4  vols.,  post  Svo..  price  24?.,  cloth, 
THE  NOCTES  AMBROSIAN^.    By  Professor  Wilson.  Edited 
by  his  Son-in-Law,  Professor  Ferrier.    With  Notes  and  a  Glossary. 
In  4  vols.,  post  8vo.,  price  24*.,  cloth, 

ESSAYS,    CRITICAL    AND    IMAGINATIVE.     By  Professor 
Wilson. 

In  2  vols.,  post  8vo.,  price  12.?.,  cloth, 
THE   RECREATION:^   OF  CHRISTOPHER  NORTH.    By  Pro- 
fessor Wilson. 

In  one  vol.,  post  8vo.,  price  6s.,  cloth, 
TALES   BY   PROFESSOR   WILSON,  comprising  The  Lights  and 
Shadows  of  Scottish'  Life  ;  The  Trials  of  Margaret  Lyndsay  ;  and  The  Foresters. 
In  one  vol.,  post  8vo.,  price  Qs.,  cloth, 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  PROFESSOR  WILSON,  C(  mplete. 
William  Blackwood  and  S;  ns,  Edinbdrgh  and  London. 


4,  SOUTH  PARADE,  WESTON-SUPEE-MAEE. 

Miss  Day  continues  to  receive  a  limited  number  of  young  Ladies, 
who  are  carefully  trained  in  all  the  branches  of  a  liberal  Education  ; 
especial  care  being  given  to  the  formation  of  character.  French  and 
German  taught  by  a  Native  Resident  Governess.  The  Pupils  attend 
Lectures  in  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Classes  in  Astronomy.  The 
Calisthenic  Exercises  taught,  but  not  Dancing.  An  allowance  in 
terras  to  the  daughters  of  Ministers.  Terms  and  references  on 
application. 

A  vacancy  for  an  ARTICLED  PUPIL.  Duties  resumed,  D.V., 
July  22nd. 

Belle  Vue  Terrace,  Bury,  Lancashire. 

Mes.  and  Miss  Wolsteniiolme,  Relict  and  Daughter  of  the  late 
Rev.  J.  Wolstenholme,  receive  Young  Ladies  to  board,  and  to  instruct 
in  all  the  branches  of  a  liberal  Education.  The  School  is  Wesleyan. 
Terms  and  References  vv^ill  be  forwarded  on  application. 
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St.  Mary's,  Colchester, 

CONDUCTED  BY 

FRANCIS  TRUSCOTT,  B.A. 

Mr.  T.  offers  for  his  pupils  a  comfortable  home,  and  aims  at  impart- 
ing an  education  which  will  fit  for  the  requirements  of  professional  or 
commercial  life,  while  it  affords  a  Christian  training,  and  effects  a 
sound  mental  and  bodily  development.  The  course  of  study  will  be 
found  adapted  to  prepare  for  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Middle  Class 
Examinations  or  for  those  of  the  Government  Civil  Service.  A 
prospectus  will  be  forwarded  on  application,  and  references,  if  required. 
School  duties  will  be  resumed,  (d.v.,)  on  Thursday,  July  29th. 
Boarders  expected  to  assemble  on  the  day  previous. 


LIME-TREE  HOUSE, 

REDGRAVE,  SUFFOLK. 

MRS.  RUSH  grateful!}''  acknowledges  the  continued  approbation  and  support  of  her 
friends,  and  begs  to  announce  that  the  Midsummer  recess  will  terminate  on  the  22nd  of 
July. 

Lime-Tree  House  is  situated  in  a  picturesque  and  healthy  locality,  and  presents  every 
facility  for  making  a  comfortable  and  agreeable  home  for  the  Pupils.  The  system  of 
Education  is  at  once  sound  and  liberal,  and  the  School  is  conducted  on  strictly  religions 
and  Weslcyan  principles. 

A  Governess  Pupil  wiU  be  I'eceived  on  reduced  terms. 


Shaftesbury  House,  London-Fields,  Hackney. 

,  Conducted  by  the  Misses  Ayer,  daughters  of  the  late  Rev.  William 
Aver. — At  this  Establishment  Young  Ladies  are  carefully  trained  in 
all  the  branches  of  a  liberal  education.  The  school  is  conducted  on 
strictly  religious  and  Wesleyan  principles.  Terms  and  references  will 
be  forwarded  on  application.    The  School  will  re-open  July  26th. 

W.tdt^nn  &hxxcntmx, 
EOYAL  TERRACE  SCHOOL,  EAMSGATE. 

Peincipal:— WILLIAM  P.  PYGOTT. 
Terms,  inclusive,  from  Twenty-seven  to  Thirty-one  Guineas,  according 

to  age. 

SrljoItTstk  (gstaWisljmenl,  grgglijstoair^,  ^iMorbsIjm. 

Conducted  by  Messrs.  John  Conquest,  L.C.P.,  and  Richaed 
Watson  Olvek,  B.A.,  and  L.L.B.,  of  the  London  University. — Whilst 
every  effort  is  made  to  prepare  those  intended  for  mercantile  or  pro- 
fessional pursuits  to  undertake  tbem  with  credit,  pupils  are  also  fitted 
for  the  Civil  or  Military  Service-Lists,  Entrance  at  the  Universities, 
or  for  competition  at  the  Oxford  Middle-Class  Examinations. 

Biggleswade  lies  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  at  a  distance  of 
about  forty-two  miles  from  London. 
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THE  NEW  FRENCH  MUSLINS  JUST  OUT. 

MANY  OF  THE  PATTERNS  SURPASS  ANY  EVER  INTRODUCED  INTO 

THIS  COUNTRY. 


Flounced  Muslins  from  6s.  6d. 

Mourning  Muslins— The  best  and  largest  Selection  in  the  Kingdom. 
Last  Year's  Patterns  selling  at  ridiculous  Prices  for  such  Goods. 
Patterns  post-free. 


Ready-made  Muslin  Dresses,  4s.  9d. 

Plain,  Double  Skirt,  and  Flounced,  with  Jacket  complete ;  neat,  pretty  Patterns. 
They  are  cut  out  by  one  of  the  first  Cutters  in  Paris,  and  completed  then  by  superior 

French  Artists. 

A  FRESH  ARRIVAL  FROM  PARIS  EVERY  WEDNESDAY. 
Patterns  post-free. 


The  New  Prench  Mantles. 

The  Mantles  exclusively  worn  by  the  Ladies  of  the  French  Court,  are  the 
Mancini,  the  Duchess  de  Montpensier,  the  Geraldine,  the  Maintenon,  the  Violante,  the 
Countess  de  Moruy,  the  Lyonnaise,  and  the  Floretta. 
A  Drawing  sent  free. 


FRENCH  CAMBRIC  DRESSES. 

Our  New  Patterns  are  exceedingly  choice,  and  are  not  to  be  had  elsewhere.  They  are 
made  up  for  morning  wear  in  Paris.    So  pretty  a  breakfast  dress  is  rarely  seen. 

Patterns  Post-free. 

For  Country  Orders,  size  of  waist  and  round  the  shoulders,  and  length  of  skirt  is 
required. 

THE  PRICE,  MADE  UP,  IS  12s.  9d. 


WHITE  AND  BUFF  MARCELLA  JACKETS. 

The  Prettiest  Shape  in  this  very  elegant  article  ever  produced,  and  made  becoming  to 

the  figure.  Price  12s.  9d. 

THE  HALF-GUINEA  CLOTH  JACKET. 
A  very  Pretty  Shape,  just  from  Paris.     To  be  had  in  all  the  Fashionable  Colours. 
For  Country  Orders,  size  of  waist,  and  round  the  shoulders  is  required. 
A  drawing  sent  post-free. 


The  French  Muslin  Company,  16,  Oxford  Street. 


Epps's  Cocoa. — One-Pound  and  Half-Pound  Packets,  1*.  6d.  and  9^.  Prepared  by 
James  Epps,  Homoeopathic  Chemist,  170,  Piccadilly;  112,  Great  Russell  Street, 
Bloomsbury;  and  82,  Old  Broad  Street,  City.  Manufactory,  398,  Euston  Road. 
Each  Packet  is  labelled.    Sold  by  most  Grocers. 
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NOTICE  or  DIVIDEND. 

BANK  OF  DEPOSIT, 

No.  3,  PALL  MALL  EAST,  LONDON,  S.W. 

The  Warrants  for  the  Half-yearly  Interest  on  Deposit  Accounts  to  the  30th  instant, 
will  be  ready  for  delivery  on  and  after  the  10th  proximo,  and  payable  daily  between  the 
hours  of  Ten  and  Four. 

PETER  MORRISON,  Managing  Director. 

22nd  June,  1858. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  sent  free  on  application. 


RANDALL'S 

CENTRAL,  COMMODIOUS,  AND  AlKY,  CONDUCTED 
ON  THE  SOCIAL  PRINCIPLES, 

7,  KING  STBEET,  CHEAPSIDE, 

LONDON,  E.G. 

PROPEIETORS,   MR.   AND  MRS.   T.  K.  FAULLS, 
LATE  OF  HUDDERSFIELD  COLLEGE. 


Family,  Commercial,  and  Private  Boarding 

House. 

8  &  9,  Queen  Street  Placej  Queen  Street,  Cheapside,  London,  E.  C. 

MR.  and  MRS.  HOFLESH  respectfully  recommend  their  Estab- 
lishment to  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  visiting  London.  The  situation  is 
quiet,  open,  pleasant,  and  central : — in  these  respects  it  is  unrivalled 
in  the  City.    Private  Sitting  Rooms,  if  required. 


COMMERCIAL    AND  PRIVATE, 
42,  BOW    LANE,    CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON, 

Is  in  a  quiet  and  airy  situation,  near  the  principal  houses  of  business, 
public  offices,  &c.    Private  Sitting  Rooms,  if  required. 


Galvanic  Belt,  without  Acids,  for  the  Cure  of  Dyspepsia,  Rheumatism, 

SCJATICA,  ]S'EURALGLi  iu  all  its  forms,  Inactivity  of  the  Liver,  or  Sluggish 
Circulation.  Prom  the  constant  demand  the  price  is  reduced ;  forwarded  post-free, 
Is.  M.,  10^.  M.,  15^.,  2U. 

Mr.  W.  p.  Piggott  is  to  be  consulted  daily  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  at  16, 
Argyll  Street,  Kegoiit  Street. — The  Galvanic  Baths,  for  extracting  mineral  poisons 
and  the  cure  of  Cutaneous  Diseases. — Post  orders  payable  as  above,  or  at  the 
Galvanic  Belt  Depot,  523,  New  Oxford  Street. 
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liVlPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


METALLIC  PEN  MAKER  TO  THE  QUEEN, 

BY  ROYAL  COMMAND. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT 

BEGS  niost  respectfully  to  inform  the  Commercial  World,  Scholastic  Institutions,  and 
the  Public  genej-ally,  that  by  a  novel  application  of  his  unrivalled  Machinery  for  making 
Steel  Pens,  and  in  accordance  with  the  scientific  spirit  of  the  times,  he  has  introduced  a 
NfcW  SEKiES  of  his  useful  productions,  which,  for  excellence  of  temper,  quality 
OF  mateijiai,  and,  above  all,  cheapness  in  price,  he  believes  will  insui'e  universal 
approbation,  arid  defy  competition. 

Each  Pen  bears  the  impress  of  his  name  as  a  guarantee  of  quality  ;  and  they  are  put 
up  in  the  usual  style  of  boxes,  coutaining  one  gross  each,  with  label  outside,  and  the 
fac-simile  of  his  signature. 

At  the  request  of  persons  extensively  engaged  in  tuition,  J.  G.  has  introduced  his 

WARRANTED  SCHOOL  AND  PUBLIC  PENS, 

which  are  cspec'a'ly  adapted  to  their  use,  being  of  different  degrees  of  flexibility, 

and  with  fine,  medium,  and  broad  points,  suitable  for  the  various  kinds  of  Writing 
taught  in  Schools. 

Sold  Retail  by  all  Stationers,  Booksellers,  .and  other  respectable  Dealers  in  Steel 
Pens.  — ]\Ierchauts  and  wholesale  Dealers  can  be  supplied  at  the  Works,  Graham  Street; 
96,  New  Street,  Birmingham  ; 

No.  91,  John  Street,  New  York  ;  and  at  37,  Gracechurch  Street,  London. 


Sir  James  Murray's  Fluid  Magnesia. 

Prepared  under  the  immediate  care  of  the  Inventor,  and  established  for  upwards 
of  thirty  years  by  the  profession,  for  removing  BILE,  ACIDITfES,  and  INDI- 
GEbTlON,  restoring  APPETITE,  preserving  a  moderate  state  of  the  bow^els,  and 
dissolving  uric  acid  in  GRAVEL  and  GOUT;  also  as  an  easy  remedy  for  SEA  SICK- 
NESS, and  for  the  febrile  affection  incident  to  childhood  it  is  invaluable. — On  the 
value  of  Magnesia  as  a  remedial  agent  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge ;  but  the  Fluid 
Preparation  of  Sir  James  Murray  is  now  the  most  valued  by  the  profession,  as  it 
entirely  avoids  the  possibility  of  those  dangerous  concretions  usually  resulting  from  the 
use  of  the  article  in  powder. 

Sold  by  the  sole  consignees,  Messrs.  WILLIAM  BAILEY  and  SON,  of  Horsley- 
fields  Chemical  Works,  Wolverhampton,  and  by  all  wholesale  and  retail  Druggists 
and  Medicine  Agents  throughout  the  British  Empire,  in  bottles,  1^.,  2s.  6d.,  Zs.  Qd., 
bs.  Qd.,  lis.,  and  21^.  each. 

*^*  The  Acidulated  Syrup  in  Bottles,  2^.  each, 

N.B. — Be  sure  to  ask  for  "  Sir  James  Murray's  Preparation,"  and  to  see  that  his 
name  is  stamped  on  each  label,  green  ink,  as  follows  : — "James  Murray,  Physician  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant." 


Mr.  HOWARD,  Sur<?eon-Dentist,  52,  Fleet  Street,  has  introduced.an  entirely  NEW 
DESCRIPTION  of  ARTIFICAL  TEETH,  fixed  without  springs,  wires,  or  ligatures. 
They  so  perfectly  resemble  the  natural  Teeth  as  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
original  by  the  closest  observers  :  they  will  NEVER  CHANGE  COLOUR  or  DECAY, 
and  will  be  found  very  superior  to  any  teeth  ever  before  used.  This  method  does  not 
require  the  extraction  of  roots  or  any  painful  operation,  and  will  give  support  and  pre- 
serve teeth  that  are  loose,  and  is  guaranteed  to  restore  articulation  and  mastication. — 
Decaved  Teeth  stopped  and  rendered  sound  and  useful  in  mastication. 

52,  Fleet  Street.    At  home  from  Ten  till  Five. 
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CHUBB'S  EIEE-PEOOE  SAFES 

Ai:E  constructed  of  strong  Wrought  Iron,  and  the  Detector  Locks  which  secure  them 
are  GUNPOWDER  PROOF.  Among  recent  instances  of  the  security  they  give  to 
their  contents  from  Fire  and  Thieves  are, — 

Messrs.  W.  Jones  and  Sons,  Cotton-Mills,  Manchester.  Offices  totally  destroyed  by 
fire,  all  the  Papers  preserved  in  a  Chubb's  Safe. 

Fire  at  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railvxaj.  Secretary's  and  other 
Offices  burnt ;  the  Papers  and  a  large  number  of  Bank  Notes  preserved  in  a  Chubb's 
Safe ;  although,  from  the  intense  heat,  the  knobs  and  handles  of  the  Safe  were  melted. 

Manchester  :  Total  destruction  of  Messrs.  Rylixnds  and  Son's  Warehouses.  A  ]arg6 
Chubb's  Safe  (had  twelve  years  previously)  in  the  midst  of  the  Flames  for  Fourteen 
Hours  ;  the  Books  and  Papers  were  uninjured  by  fire. 

Gunpowder  Defeated  :  Daring  attempt  to  blow  open  a  Chubb's  Safe  with  Gun- 
powder, in  the  Counting-house  of  Mr.  Blair,  Millgate,  Manchester,  completely  unsuc- 
cessful, though  the  force  of  the  explosion  moved  the  Safe  from  its  position. 

Gunpowder  Defeated  :  Another  attempt  on  Chubb's  Safe  with  Gunpowder,  in  the 
Offices  of  Messrs.  Nicholson  and  Co.,  Cousin  Lane,  London,  proved  futile,  although  the 
Thieves  had  first  used  Crowbars.  The  Money,  Deeds,  and  Bills  were  all  found  perfectly 
secure. 

"The  Latest  Gunpowder  Deeeat:  It  is  only  right  to  state  that  the  Lock  which 
resisted  the  attempts  of  the  six  masked  Burglars  who  forcibly  entered  the  Offices  of  Mr. 
Harrison,  and  for  whose  apprehension  £100  Reward  is  oiTcred,  is  one  of  Chubb's 
Patent." — Wolverhampton  Chronicle,  Oct.  \hth,  1856. 

Reference  to  the  respective  Firms  as  to  the  correctness  of  these  statements  is 
permitted. 

COMPLETE  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LISTS  OF  CHUBB'S  SAFES,  DETECTOR 
LOCKS,  CASH  AND  DEED  BOXES,  SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 

CHUBB  AND  SON, 

57,  St.  Paul's  Church-Yard,  London;  16,  Market  Street,  Manchester;  Horsley  Fields, 
Wolverhampton ;  and  2S,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool. 


The  only  bond  fide  EETATL  CITY  DEPOT  for  Sale  of  the 

Genuine  Manufactures  of  Price's  Patent  Candle  Company  is, 

WHITSVIORE  AND  CRADDOCK'S, 

16,  BISHOPSGATE  STREET,  WITHIN, 

(adjoining  the  Wesleyan  Centenary  Hall.) 
The  puLlic  have  the  best  guarantee  possible  for  being  supplied  with  Price's 
Candles,  &c.,  &c.,  from  the  fact  that  WIllTMORE  AND  CRADDOCK  were,  for 
upwards  of  Twenty  Years,  Servants  to  the  Company  at  Vauxhall,  and  are  also  Share- 
holders in  the  same.    Price  Lists  sent  free. 

VISITORS  ARE  RESPECTFULLY  INVITED  TO  VISIT  THE  ABOVE  ESTABLISHMENT. 

STEPHENS'S  WOOD  STAINS 

so  nearly  resemble  the  real  Wood,  that  they  are  now  raueh  used  in 
the  Decoration  of  Private  Dwellings,  as  well  as  Churches  and  other 
Public  Buildings.    Samples  free. 


Henry  Stephens,  Chymist,  54,  Stamford  Street,  London,  S. 
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STAR  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Chief  Office:— 48,  MOORGzVTE  STREET,  LONDON. 
VICTORIA  STREET,  EXCHANGE,  MANCHESTER;  GREAT  GEORGE 
STREET,  LEEDS ;  and  80,  NEWHALL  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 


TRUSTEES 

T,  Eaemer,  Esq.,  Gunnersbury  House. 
\Vm.  Skinner,  Esq.,  Stockton-on-Tees. 
WiLLLiAM  Betts,  Esq.,  Deal. 


Frederick  Mildrfd,   Esq.,  Nicholas 

Lane,  London. 
George  Smith,  LL.D.,  F.A.S.,  Camborne. 


DIRECTORS. 

Chairman— CHARLES  HAR.WOOD,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Judge  of  the  County  Court  of 
Kent,  and  Recorder  of  Shrewsbury. 
Deputy  Chairman— JOHN  JOSIAH  BUTTRESS,  Esq.,  Spital  Square. 


Edward  Ball,  M.P.,  Cambridgeshire. 
A.  Be  ALKY,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Tavistock  Square 
"William  Betts,  Esq.,  Deal. 
J.  Churchill,  Esq.,  New  Burlington  St 
W.  Griffith,  Esq.,  Bloomsbury  Place. 
Thomas  Holmes,  Esq.,  Hull. 
Daniel  S.  Leather,  I]sq.,  Liverpool. 
John  Lidgett,  Esq.,  Billiter  Street. 


William  Merry,  Esq.,  Whitechapel. 
William  H.  Smith,  Esq.,  184,  Strand. 
Joseph  Thackhay,  Esq.,  Leeds. 
"William  Tkess,  Esq.,  Reigate. 
George  F.  "Urling,   Esq.,  Gloucester 

Crescent,  Regent's  Park. 
John  A'^anner,  Esq.,  Spital  Square. 
Joseph  M.  Ware,  Esq.,  Hammersmith. 

Annual  Income  of  the  Society  exceeds  £70,000. 

The  Reserve  Fund  amounts  to  upwards  of  a  Quarter  of  a  Million. 

Peculiar  Advantages  to  Ministers  Insuring  their  Lives. 

JESSE  HOBSON,  Secretary. 
Agents  required  for  several  important  Towns. 


BLACK!   BLACK!  BLACK! 

SAMUEL  OSMOND  AND  CO.,  Dyers,  8,  Ivy  Lane,  New- 
gate Street,  London,  inform  the  pubhc  that  they  Dye  Black  for 

Mourning  e"Very  Wednesday,  ?^nd  return  the  same  in  a  few  da3^s 
when  required.  They  also  clean  SHAWLS  of  every  description,  pre- 
serving the  colours,  and  finish  them  by  a  new  process  without  aay 
gloss.  Bed  Furniture,  Window  Curtains,  and  Drawing-Room  suites, 
of  every  fabric,  Cleaned,  or  Dyed,  and  finished  to  look  like  New. 

Established  above  a  Century. 
Rheumatism  and  its  cure— Holloway's  Ointment  and  Pills.  These 

extraordinary  medicines  are  daily  revealing  their  wonderful  properties.  INlr.  Taylor, 
Druggist,  of  Rothesay,  writing  May  4th,  1858,  says,  "I  hear  of  numerous  cures  being 
effected  by  the  use  of  your  medicines,  one  of  Avhich  I  will  mention.  It  is  of  a  labouring 
man  who  was  so  ill  with  Rheumatism  that  he  could  not  move  either  his  arm  or  his  legs 
without  the  most  excruciating  pain,  and  who  was  completely  cured  by  the  use  of  your 
Pills  and  Ointment."  These  medicines  will  cure  Lumbago,  Wens,  Tumours,  Stiff 
Joints,  Contractions,  Enlargements,  and  Glandular  Swellings.  Sold  by  all  Medicine 
Vendors  throughout  the  world,  and  at  Professor  Holloway's  Establishments,  244, 
Strand,  London. 
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28j  Paternoster  Row,  London, 
July  1st,  1858. 

Mr.  Heylins  List  of  Neiv  Books. 


The  London  Review.  Published  Quarterly. 

A  Journal  .of  Literature,  Science,  and  Theology,  No.  XX. 
July,  1858.    Price  6s. 

Contents : 

i.  ixspiration  of  scilipture — cureext  theories. 
11.  Lover's  Lyrics  of  Ireland. 
in.  Points  in  English  Grammar. 
IV.  Sacred  Typology. 

V.  Volcanoes. 
VI.  German  Lutheranism, 

VII.  Novels  by  the  Author  of  the  Heir  of  Eedclyffe. 
V[II.  Buddhism. 
IX.  Marriage  with  a  Deceased  AVife's  Sister. 

Brief  Literary  Notices  — Neale's  History  of  the  so-called  Jansenist  Cliurch  of 
Holland — Timbs's  School-Days  of  Eminent  Men — Duff's  Indian  Rebellion — Etheridge's 
Life  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  &c. 


Journal  of  Sacred  Literature^  and  Biblical 

Record. 

Edited  by  the  Eev.  Henry  Burgess,  LL.D.,  Ph.T). 
No.  XIV.    July,  1858.    Price  5s. 
Contents : 

I.  Exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament — Genesis. 

II.  The  Relation  between  the  Teaching  of  the  Apostles  St.  Paul  and 
St.  James  on  Justification. 

III.  Life  and  Times  op  Zwingli. 

IV.  Wisdom  as  a  Person  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs. 

V.  Observations  on  the  Chronology  of  our  Lord's  Birth,  Death,  and 

the  Duration  ok  His  Ministry. 
VI.  Biblical  Revision — The  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

VII.  Syriac  Literature — The  Acts  of  Addi. 

VIII.  Correspondence: — Periods  of  our  Lord's  Life  and  Ministry — The  Darius  of 

Scripture — Darius   the   Mede — Hebrews  ix.  16,  17 — Proverbs  iii.  20— 
Xenophon's  Cyropsedia. 
TX.  Notices  of  Books,  &c. 


The  American  National  Magazine,  devoted 

to  literature,  Art,  Religion.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Floy, 
of  New  York.  An  Illustrated  Monthly  Periodical.  Price 
\s.  Sd.  each  Number. 


The  Numbers  for  January  to  June,  1858,  will  be  ready  shortly. 
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Mr.  Heylin's  List  of  New  Books. 


The  American  Methodist  Quarterly  Review, 

for  1858.    Price  35.  per  Number. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  D.  D.  Whedon,  D.D. 
Contents  of  the  April  number  : 
I.  Friar  Bacon  and  Lokd  Bacon.    By  the  Author  op  the  Articles  on 

Sir  William  Hamilton. 
II.  British  Methodism  and  Slavery.    By  Rev.  W.  J.  Shrewsbury. 

III.  The  Poet  and  the  Dueamek.    By  L.  A.  H.,  New  York, 

IV.  The  Moral  Value  of  a  Material  World.  By  Rev.  J.  T.  Crane,  D.D. 
V.  Missions  in  America.    By  Rev.  B.  D.  Lore,  Newark,  N.J. 

VI.  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.    By  Rev.  Daniel  Curry,  D.D. 

VII.  Wesley  as  a  Man  of  Literature.    By  Rev.  G.  T.  Playter. 
VIII.  The  Sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.    By  Rev.  John  Bate. 

IX.  Religious  Intelligence. 
X.  Synopsis  of  the  Quarterlies. 
XI.  Quarterly  Book  Table. 
XII.  Literary  Itkms. 

Contents  of  the  January  Number  : 
I.  Friar  Bacon  and  Lord  Bacon. 

II.  British  Methodism  and  Slavery.    By  Rev.  W^  J.  Shrewsbury. 

III.  The  English  Reformation.    By  Rev.  George  Peck,  D.D. 

IV.  Whittiek's  Poems.    By  Professor  Robert  x\llyn. 

V.  The  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea.    By  Pliny  Miles,  Esq. 
VI.  Edmund  Burke.    By  Rev.  B.  St.  James  Fry. 

VII.  The  Logos  of  Phii-o  Jud^us  and  that  of  St.  John.    By  Pro- 
fessor John  A.  Reubelt. 
VIII.  Religious  Intelligence. 
IX.  Synopsis  of  the  Quarterlies. 
X.  Quarterly  Book  Table. 
XL  Literary  Items. 

The  July  Number  is  expected  shortly. 

The  Gift  of  Power :  or,  the  Special  Influ- 
ences of  the  Holy  Spirit  the  Need  of  the  Church. 
By  the  Eev.  S.  H.  Platt. 
With  an  Introduction  by  tlie  Rev.  Nathan  Bangs,  D.D. 

12mo.    Cloth.    Price  4^.  \New  York. 

The  City  of  Sin,  and  its  Capture  hy 

ImmanueVs  Army.    An  Allegory. 

By  the  Rev.  E.  ^.  Remington,  A.M.,  of  the  (A.merican)  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church. 
■    With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  George  B.  Cheever,  D.D. 

Crown  8vo.    Cloth  extra.    Price  6s.  \New  York. 

The  Living   JVay :   or.  Suggestions  and 

Counsels  concerning  some  of  the  Privileges  and  Duties  of  the 
Christian  Life. 

By  the  Eev.  John  Atkinson. 

I2mo.    Cloth  extra.    Price  2^.  &d.  [New  York. 

"  The  author  believes  that  this  work  contains  such  suggestions,  consolations,  and 
counsels,  as  a  faithful  pastor  or  class-leader  would  frequently  be  glad  to  whisper  into 
the  ear  of  some  one  of  his  flock  when  circumstances  are  such  as  that  he  cannot  be 
present  with  them." — See  Preface. 
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Suggestive  Thoughts  :  or,  Outlines  of  Ser- 
mons on  several  Passages  of  Scripture,  intended  for  the 
Study,  the  Closet,  and  the  Pulpit. 

By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Haswell. 
Dedicated  by  permission  to  Dr.  Hannah. 
12mo.    Clotli.    Price  3s. 

"  The  great  object  of  the  outlines  in  this  volume  is  to  lead  the  mind  to  contemplate 
the  truth  of  God  in  its  own  light  of  beauty  and  fulness  without  being  cramped  by  the 
systems  of  men,  and  thus  to  regard  the  great  theme  of  that  truth,  even  a  free,  a  full, 
and  a  present  salvation." — See  Preface. 

A  Treatise  on  Divine  Union  :  designed  to 

point  out  some  of  the  intimate  Relations  between  God  and 
Man  in  the  higher  Forms  of  Religious  Experience. 
By  Professor  XJpham, 
Author  of  the  "  Life  of  Madame  Guion  ;  "  "  The  Life  of  Paith,"  &c. 
12mo.    Cloth.    Price  6^. 

The  Religion  of  Childhood:  its  Practice 

and  Pattern. 

By  Dr.  Gunton. 
Being  a  Memorial  of  his  beloved  Son,  Arnold  Augustus. 
18mo.    Cloth.    Price  Is. 

The  Central  Idea  of  Christianitg. 

By  the  Eev.  Jesse  T.  Peck,  D.D. 

Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    Price  6s. 

"  The  pubhcation  of  this  work  will  meet  a  want  of  the  times.  Following  as  it  does 
in  the  wake  of  Mr.  Arthur's  "  Tongue  of  Eire,"  breathing  the  same  earnest  spirit  and 
instinct,  with  the  same  burning  zeal,  we  hope  it  may  be  allowed  to  accompany  that 
book  throughout  the  land." — Br.  Baird. 

The  Prophetic  Site  of  Calvary  surveyed. 

A  Biblical  Exercise,  with  additional  Notes  and  Proofs. 
By  Henry  S.  Baynes, 
Member  of  the  Prench  Protestant  Historical  Society. 
18Dao.    Sewed.    Price  6d. 

a  2^ 
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Riches  of  Grace:    or,    the  Blessing  of 

Perfect  Love,  as  experienced,  enjoyed,  and  recorded  by 
Sixty-two  living  Witnesses. 

12mo.    Cloth  extra.    Price  6s.  6d. 


The  True  JVoman :  or,  Life  and  Happiness 

at  Home  and  Abroad. 

By  Jesse  T.  Peck,  D.D., 
Author  of  the  "  Central  Idea  of  Christianity." 
With  a  Frontispiece. 
12ino.    Cloth  extra.    Price  6s. 


TJ^itnesses  of  Perfect  Love :  or,  the  Expe- 

rietice  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Jackson,  and  her  Letter's  to  the 
Rev.  John  Wesley,  together  with  others  of  equally  eminent 
Character. 

By  John  Eyre. 
Royal  18mo.    Cloth.    Price  2s.  6d. 


The  Life  of  Gregory  Lopez,  a  Hermit  in 

Ame7'ica. 

Royal  18mo.    Cloth.    Price  2s. 


Revivals  of  Religion  :  their  Theory,  Means, 

Obstructions,  Uses,  and  Importance;  with  the  Duty  of 
Christians  in  regard  to  them. 

By  the  Eev.  James  Porter,  A.M. 
18mo.    Cloth.    Price  2s. 


Helps  to  the  Promotion  of  Revivals. 

By  the  Eev.  J.  V.  Watson,  D.D. 
12mo.    Cloth.    Price  45. 
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Christian  Theology:  an  Epitome  of  the  prin- 
cipal Doctrines  of  the  Bible,  with  Reflections,  Experimental 
and  Practical. 

By  the  Eev.  Joseph  Thorpe  Milner. 
Fourth  Edition,  enlarged  and  re-arranged,  with  numerous  emendations. 

Crown  8vo.  Cloth  extra.  Price  3s.  6d. 
"  It  is  a  very  laudable  and  useful  employment  to  facilitate  the  studies  of  young  persons 
in  Christian  Theology,  by  exhibiting  its  ])rincipal  topics  in  a  clear  and  scriptural  light, 
by  arranging  them  in  a  natural  and  consecutive  order,  and  by  drawing  illustrations  of 
them  from  the  most  approved  writers.  Such  an  employment  has  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  author  now  before  us ;  he  has  also  executed  his  task  with  diligence,  judgment, 
and  success.  We  can  cordially  recommend  it  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers," — Wesleyan 
Methodist  Magazine. 

"We  have  seldom  recommended  a  book  with  more  heartfelt  satisfaction.  Not  only 
are  the  subjects  well  chosen,  and  scripturally  vindicated ;  but  they  are  brought  home 
with  power  to  the  heart  and  conscience.  Much  wisdom  is  displayed  in  the  selection  of 
authorities.  Another  feature  of  this  volume  is  its  unqualified  deference  to  the  Word  of 
God.  It  is  thoroughly  evangelical ;  the  utmost  prominence  is  given  to  the  doctrine  of 
salvation  by  Jesus  Christ.  On  the  whole  Mr.  Milner  has  laid  Local  Preachers,  and 
Junior  Ministers,  under  great  obhgation.  It  is  not  one  of  the  ephemeral  productions 
of  the  day.  In  years  to  come,  it  will  maintain  its  platse  in  the  well-selected  library 
when  many  other  publications  are  forgotten." — Watchman. 

Glimpses  of  our  Heavenly  Home :  or,  the 

Destiny  of  the  Glorified. 

By  the  Eev.  Edwin  Davies. 

Second  Edition,  greatly  improved.  Poolscap  8vo.  Cloth  extra.  Price  3s.  6d. 
"  After  the  toil  and  burden  and  battle  of  every-day  life,  how  refreshing  for  the 
behever  to  take  up  such  a  work  !    The  subject  diffuses  a  heavenly  influence  over  the 
mind,  obliterates  the  cares,  vexations,  and  disappointments  of  the  day,  and  is  eminently 

calculated  to  cheer  and  console  the  heart  of  the  tried  and  troubled  Christian  No 

poor  earthly  pilgrim  could  peruse  this  work  without  being  delighted,  encoiiraged,  and 
cheered  on  his  way  by  the  author's  exquisite  description  of  '  our  heavenly  home.'  " — 
Sunday  School  Teachers^  Magazine. 

The  Close  of  the  Tenth  Century  of  the 

Christian  Era,    The  Arnold  Prize  Essay  for  1858. 
By  EicHARD  Watson  Dixon,  M.A.,  Pembroke  College,  Oxford. 
8vo.    Sewed.    Price  2s. 

Things  New  and  Old. 

By  the  Eev.  Epenetus  Owen,  of  Wyoming,  U.S.A. 
24mo.    Cloth.    Price  Is.  9d. 
"  Some  books  preach ;  this  book  talks.    Some  books  wiU  talk  to  you ;  this  book 
will  talk  with  you,  or  rather  it  will  set  the  familiar  objects  around  you  talking,  and  all 
shall  have  a  voice  for  God,  and  all  shall  illustrate  the  way  to  heaven." 

The  Last  Words  of  Christ. 

24mo.    Cloth.    Gilt  edges.    Price  Is.  6d. 
"  The  aim  has  not  been  to  make  a  book,  but  to  give  a  new  impetus  in  some  Christian 
heart  to  the  principle  of  holy  obedience,  and  stimulate  to  increased  devotion  in  the 
service  of  his  Heavenly  Master." — See  Preface. 
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The  Casket  Library. 

Containing, — 

I.  Right:  and  about  Eight. 
11.  The  Forest  Boy. 

III.  Home  and  no  Home. 

IV.  A  Will  and  a  Way. 

Four  18mo.  volumes  for  the  young,  illustrated,  neatly  bound  in  Cloth  and  put  together 
in  a  Case.    Price  6s. 


Ancient   Sorcery/  as  revived  in  Modern 

Spiritualism,  examined  by  the  Divine  Law  and  Testimony, 
By  the  Rev.  Chaules  Hunger. 

12mo.    Sewed.    Price  Is.  6d. 

Words   of   the    JVise.     Illustrating  a 

Text  of  Scripture  for  every  Day  in  the  Year. 

24mo.    Cloth.    Gilt  edges.    Price  Is.  6d. 


Precious  Promises   relating   to    a  Holy 

Life,  as  inferred  and  expressed  in  those  Texts  which  make  the 
Requirement,  provide  for  its  Fulfilment,  pray  for  and  assert 
its  Accomplishment. 

128mo.    Cloth.    Gilt  edges.    Price  8d. 


The  ( American )  Sunday  School  Vocalist,  a 

Collection  of  choice  Tunes  and  Hymns  for  the  Use  of  Sunday 
Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Macdonald. 
Price  6d. 


Threepennyworth  of  Sound  Principles  and 

good  Manners  for  the  Young. 

Arranged  by  Dr.  Aldom,  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  College  of 

Preceptors. 
12mo.    Sewed.    Price  3d. 
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Uarlis  of  \\t        faiml  Mm, 

EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN   SUNDAY  SCHOOL  ADVOCATE,  &C. 


The  Path  of  Life  :  or,  Sketches  of  the  Way 

io  Glory  and  Immortality .    A  Help  to  Youny  Christians. 

12mo.    Cloth.    Price  3s. 

"  The  author  has  written  this  book  for  the  guidauce  of  young  pilgrims  of  the  cross. 
He  has  endeavoui-ed,  in  a  simple,  unalfecting,  yet  pleasing,  style,  to  expose  the  wiles  of 
the  enemy  of  souls :  and  by  frequently  giving  incident  from  the  lives  of  exemplary 
Christians  who  have  trodden  the  same  path,  and  long  since  gone  to  their  reward,  he  has 
furuished  not  only  an  eminently  useful  and  instructive,  but  a  highly  entertaining, 
guide." — Zio7i's  Herald. 

The  Young  Mans  Counsellor :  or,  Sketches 

and  Illustrations  of  the  Duties  and  Dangers  of  Young  Men. 
Designed  to  be  a  Guide  to  Success  in  this  Life,  and  to  Happi  - 
ness in  the  Life  which  is  to  come. 

12mo.    Cloth.    Price  3s. 

The  Young  Ladys  Counsellor  :  or.  Outlines 

and  Illustrations  of  the  Spheres,  the  Duties,  and  the  Dangers 
of  Young  Women.  Designed  to  be  a  Guide  to  true  Happi- 
ness in  this  Life,  and  to  Glory  in  the  Life  which  is  to  come. 

12mo.    Cloth.    Price  3s. 

Precious  Lessons  from  the  Lips  of  Jesus, 

containing  Cautions,  Counsels,  and  Consolations,  for  such  of 
the  Disciples  of  Christ  as  are  seeking  to  be  like  their  Lord. 

32mo.    Cloth.    Price  Is.  6d. 

Sacred  Echoes  from  the  Harp  of  David  : 

containing  Illustrations,  Meditations,  and  Suggestions 
founded  on  Select  Passages  in  the  Book  of  Psalms,  and 
intended  to  aid  Earnest  Christians  in  their  Endeavours  to 
attain  Experimental  and  Practical  Holiness. 

32mo.    Cloth.    Price  Is.  6d. 

Living  Streams  from  the  Fountain  of  Life  : 

or,  a  Scripture  Text,  a  choice  Aphorism,  and  a  Verse  of 
Poetry  for  every  Day  i?i  the  Year.  A  Closet  Companion  for 
Earnest  Christians. 

32mo.    Cloth.    Price  Is.  6d. 

Lovest  Thou  Me  ?  or,  the  Believer  s  Com- 

panion  in  his  Hours  of  Self-Examination. 

32mo.    Cloth.    Price  Is.  6d. 

Bridal  Greetings :  a  Marriage  Gift,  in 

which  the  Mutual  Duties  of  Husband  and  Wife  are  fami- 
liarly illustrated  and  enforced. 

32mo.    Cloth.    Gilt  edges.    Price  Is.  9d. 
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The  Dwellings  of  the  Poor.  Reprinted from 

the  London  Quarterly  Review,  No.  XVIII.  With  Additions. 
By  the  Rev.  IIenky  Leack»..M.A.,  Curate  of  St.  Thomas, 
Portmaii  Square. 
Octavo.    Sewed.    Price  Is. 
"  An  able  and  earnest  exposure  of  the  wretched  condition  of  the  honscs — wo  cannot 
call  theia  homes — of  the  mass  of  the  working  classes,  especially  in  the  larger  towns; 
and  of  the  inevitable  results  of  that  condition, — the  physical  and  moral  degradation  of 
their  inhabitants.    The  writer  describes  the  Acts  which  have  been  passed,  with  most 
beneficial  results,  for  the  regulation  of  lodging-houses,  as  well  as  the  exertions  of  various 
Societies  to  provide  some  practical  remedy  for  this  enormous  evil.    He  advocates  the 
interference  of  Government  in  some  such  way  as  in  the  case  of  the  Encumbered  Irish 
Estates,  by  compulsory  sales  of  all  house  property  that  is  unfit  for  human  habitation." 
— Economist. 

"  An  able  inquiry  into  a  subject  of  vast  national  importance.  The  writer  points  out 
existing  evils  with  existing  alleviations,  and  indicates  some  further  desirable  measures  for 
the  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor." — Liverpool  Courier. 


The  Sepoy  Rebellion.    Reprinted  from  the 

London  Quarterly  Review,  No.  XVII. 

Second  Edition.    Octavo.    Sewed.    Price  Is. 

"  An  admirable  digest  of  the  whole  of  the  great  subject,  with  the  main  facts  of  its 
antecedents.' ' — British  Standard. 

We  have  not  read  a  more  comprehensive  essay  on  the  different  features  of  the 
present  rebellion,  nor  one  containing  more  common-sense  opinions  and  suggestions  on 
the  important  subject  to  which  it  relates." — Leeds  Lntelligencer. 

"  The  best  article  on  the  present  aspect  of  our  Indian  affairs.  Nowhere  else  will  the 
reader  find  so  brief,  full,  and  able  a  statement  of  the  present  position  of  affairs,  or  so 
satisfactory  an  account  of  the  probable  origin  of  the  disturbances." — Downshire 
Protestant. 

"  This  is  by  far  the  •  best  paper  that  we  have  anywhere  seen  on  the  subject.  It  is 
evidently  written  by  one  who  is  thoroughly  master  of  his  theme,  and  contains  a  pic- 
turesque description  of  the  country  ;  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  outbreak ; 
a  detail  of  the  events  that  have  occurred  up  to  the  time  of  publication ;  an  examination 
of  the  influences  and  effect  of  the  rebellion  ;  and  an  anxious  glance  into  the  future. 
When  we  say  that  this  article  w^as  the  subject  of  special  mention  and  commendation  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  occasion  of  the  address  which  he  recently  delivered  in  Chester, 
we  need  say  nothing  more  in  the  way  of  eulogium." — Liverpool  Conner. 

"  We  have  seen  nothing  on  this  subject  at  once  so  comprehensive  and  so  luminous 
in  its  statements,  so  keen  in  its  analysis  of  the  causes,  and  so  sagacious  in  its  summing 
up  of  the  consequences,  of  the  insm-rection.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  it  has,  by  its 
superlative  merits,  attracted  the  attention  of  Statesmen  to  its  perusal." — Belfa,st  News 
Letter. 

The   Bachvoods    Preacher.     An  Auto- 
biography of  Peter  Cartwright. 

New  Edition.  {In  the  Press. 


LONDON  :  PRINTED  BT  WILLIAM  NICHOLS,  32,  LONDON  W  ALL. 


JUST  POBUSHEC,  No.  IL-SdhY. 

MELJORA: 

A  Quarterly  Review  of  Social  Science,  w  ''its  Ethical 
Economical,  Political,  and  AMEtipjaTiVB  Aspects.  ' 

LONDON:  PAETRIDGB  AND  00. 


C0MENT3, 
^^J|g^^  0*  tha  Bank  a{  Ei^- 

2.  ConsoUaation  and  Ajuendment  of  tb3 

Statute  La\7. 
f-  Ho'V  shall  we  Dispose  of  our  Dead  ? 
4.  joiner:  his  Traadlatord  aai  Oommeata- 

tors.  • 


5.  Th9  Sowal  Power  of  the  Pulpifc. 

6.  PopuUr  Arb-Kducatioo. 

7.  reinperacce  in  Histoiy. 

8.  Oar  Friends  la  Oouncil. 

9.  K3cord  of  Social  Politics. 
iO.  JUitarary  IJevi^jwa. 


Meliora. 


NO.  I.  (apkil).--tiiied  edition.— eighth  thousand 


2.  gytAfeoIisms  of  tha  Human  Form. 

3.  Tiie  East  ladia  Company  and  the  Opium 

iracia. 

-I-        ^.^'^'^'^  of  Business. 
6.  The  Pl^c9  of  Temporaace  ta  Scienca. 


-J.  Tha  YicGS  of  the  Street. 

7.  Reformatory  Schools. 

8.  Keeping  up  Appearancsg. 

9.  Record  of  Social  Politics. 

10.  Review  of  Cui-rent  Literatura. 


Opinioa3  of  the  Press  on  No.  I. 

_  ''JleUora  video  prdboque,  d&teriora  sequor,  might  b3  the  motto  of  manv  a 

f.  llt.i  M  i  co^t^'^^.^tions  formmg  this  number,  'Melfora'  is  ri;ghtVr  LmKnd 
.  IS  hkely  to  be,  according  to  its  promise,  '^first-class  review.^  ''~%^&r^dew 

^^"^  many  reasons^  we  gladly  welcome  the  aopearance  of  a  a^w  SoScal 
Which  presents  itself  ^vith  the  objects  professed  b>  'MelSra  '  and  at  S  Se 
demanded  for  so  much  useful  and  interesting  matter:    SociS  fcbSs  with  a  Se 

fSwtoS'il.T.Trw  orknSl'^^^^ic^^m^^^^ 
fSr?  ^^%y^^ated  that  the  writers  do  not  fail  to  keep  pace  with  the  hio-hest 
spifentificandliteraryprogressofthe  age,  will,  we  think,  L  sure  to  seSre  a  ver vr 
w°^K  t^^'^V^^^  ^^^^^  of  periodfc  j  that  '  SSiSI^ 

^efo  e  uV  t  tt'tCirf'^  ?r  ^^'y  good  specimen  which  now  Kes 
«7ASra«  ^  *  Sood  shilling's  wprth.'"^-^^^/,',^ 

■'  *  Meliora '  occupies  untenanted  ground  in  periodical  literature.  The  subiects 
which  It  professes  to  investigate  are  those  of  which  ia  general  popular  maS 

tl\T^  ''H^'  of  statesman  wish^oTcrud  - 

«f  wp^vf  I  I.""  of  diverse  literature.    As  far 

as  we  ai-e  enabled  to  judge,  '  Meliora '  is  impartially  as  ably  written  •  and  to  those 
who  have  interests  in  the  welfare  and  prosperity  ol their  commS,  we  cord  aU? 
recommend  this  pei-iodical.''— i?y/i  iZ"eraW.  ~     uuu;.,  >y«  oormaiiy 

"  Although  much  was  no  doubt  expected,  yet  we  feel  assured  that.in  the  hiah 
liternry  merit  of  its  articles  their  great  and  Agreeable  variety,  ax^d  the  superSr 
?Vp  hfv7i'^  ^^^^'ITl'  most  fastidious  must  have  been  more  than  saSed' 
m/nil^^wm  L''''^^^^^^  ^f-  successfully  and  auspiciously  com- 

menced will  be  as  vigorously  and  creditably  sustained."-^ifo2  Temperance  Mevald. 
bPinr.  of  LrT^T^.?''"'^^^  magazine  holds  forth  considerable  promise^f 

f^7f.^*>f  ^'^""'^'''''^^V  S^"^''^  ^^t^oles  are  well  and  vigorously 
written,  and  even  where  we  are  disposed  to  differ  from  the  views  put  forth,  ^^a 

We  i^^i!  wl?l"±^''  ^^^'•^^^V'^'*^  ""^"^  the  propositions  are  enSed  1'.  T. 
X  r^adora  *  rrpl  "r'^/r"^'-  VI-^^'H?  ^^^^^  a  place  on  the  tables  of  all 
our  readers.  —The  Phdanthropist  and  Social  Science  Gazette. 


"  TJntrammeled  with  the  idioi?yncrasies  of  party— bokl,  earnest,  and  uncom- 
promising in  its  denunciations  of  error  in  every  shape,  and  equally  energetic  in  its 
advocacy  of  truth— it  bids  fair  to  become  the  first  and  best  expositor  of  the  social 
problems  of  our  time.  The  articles  in  the  first  number,  exhibit  vigour  of  thouglit, 
comprehensiveness,  and  matter-of-factness,  written,  some  ,  of  them,  with  a  masterly 
hand,  and  all  of  tl*m  in  a  kindly  spirit."— Xwerpoo?' Observer. 

"  We  repeat  that,  as  a  whole,  -wo  think  well  of  this  production,  and  are  willing 
to  recommend  it." — Church  of  England  Magazine. 

"Governed  by  a  Cliristian  s])irit,  and  taking  an  enlightened  and  practical 

view  of  our  many  social  evils  We  wish  it  success  in  its  career  of  •philanthropy, 

and  trust  it  wilyiave  that  largeness  of  sale  without  which  it  is  too  cheap  to  be  long 
sustained." — The  Sunday  Teacher's  Treasury. 

"  The  Keview  now  before  us  has  appeared  to  meet  the  pressing  demands  of  the 
times ;  and,  from  the  character  of  the  first  number,  we  anticipate  it  will  meet  with 
an  increasing  circulation  among  all  who  pride  themselves  in  being  the  true  friends 
of  their  country  and  of  its  people."— 2'/ie  Harbinger. 

"  All  who  seek  to  promote  the  welfare  of  their  fellow  men  should  read  a 
journal  like  this.  The  articles  arc  all  good,  some  of  them  of  very  superior  merit ; 
and  they  embrace  questions  of  vital  importance  to  society.  We  therefore  commend 
this  review  to  the  thoughtful  and  earnest  perusal  of  Sunday-school  teachers." — 
Bible  Class  Magazine. 

"  We  are  much  gratified  to  learn  that  this  Quarterly  has  met  with  a  very  large 
share  of  public  support ;  but  its  success  has  certainly  not  been  proportionate  to  its 
merits, — for  it  not  only  supplies  a  gap  in  our  literature,  but  it  is  conducted  with 
first-rate  ability,  and  a  number  of  its  contributors  are  writers  of  world-wide 
celebrity." — British  Messenger. 

"  Altogether,  we  think  <Meliora '  is  well  worthy  of  the  support  of  the  public."— 
Economist.         '    '  .  ^ 

"  The  first  part  affords  fair  promise  that  this  periodical  is  desthied  to  add  no 
mean  influence  in  accelerating  and  guidiiag  all  those  movements  of  our  time, 
involving  the  only  true  and  permanent  well-being  of  our  countrymen.    In  its  pages 
are  embodied  much  good  and  vigorous  writing  ;  and  all  the  articles  are  pervaded  by 
true  and  elevated  sentiment  and  deep  thought...... It  deserves  a  hearty  welcome  to 

this  wide  and  important  domain  of  social  economy." — Bradford  Observer.  • 

"  Every  lover  of  '  better  things  '  will  hold  out  a  cordial  hand  to  this  mew  Quar- 
terly, whose  high  aim  is,  to  probe  social  evils,  and  point  out  social  reforms." — 
iSherbome  Journal. 

*'  It  can  certainly  boast  of  some  excellent  contributors,  whose  united  efforts  will 
no  doubt  secure  for  it  substantial  support.  Its  good  qualities  will  soon  be  recog- 
nised."— Cambridge  Independent  Press. 

"We  cordially  wish  it  success." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"A  new  and  cheap  addition  to  our  quarterlies,  the  mission  which  it  proposes  to 
itself  being  expressed  in  its  title.  The  part  before  us  embraces  some  ten  articles, 
showing  well-selected  variety  of  subjects,  and  promising  ability  of  treatment."— 
Bristol  Mercury. 

"  This  new  claimant  for  the  favour  of  the  thoughtful  reader,  makes  its  bow  with 
'  a  vigorous  article  on  things  requiring  ameliorating  in  the  social  state.  There  are 
ably  written  papers  on  '  Symbolisms. of  the  IIuiTjau  Form,'  '  The  East  India  Com- 
pany and  the  Opium  Trade.' " — Nottingham  Meview. . 

"  There  is  much  in  this  new,  candidate  for  public  favour  which  is  worthy  of 
^^eneral  attention,  and  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  meet  with  hearty  welcome  from  all 
-who  are  interested  in  lessening  the  vast  amount  of  sin,  suffering,  and  sorrow,  which 
-forms  by  far  too  large  an  element  in  the  experience  of  society  both  at  home  and 
i'abroad." — Leicesterslrire  Mercury. 

"The  April  number  is  well  written.  The  articles — ten  in  all — embrace  a  wide 
range  of  inquiry,  and  the'  aim  of  each  penman  seems  directed  naturally  enough  to 
*  better  things.'  Meantime,  we  hail  '  Meliora '  as  a  worthy  addition  to  our  periodical 
literature." — Glasgoio  Daily  Bidletin. 

"  There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  field  for  a  periodical  with  the  alms  which  the  pro- 
•  moters  of  '  Meliora '  set  up  for  themselves." — Staffordshire  Advertiser. 

"We  cannot  but  give  a  cordial  welcome  to  'Meliora,'  and  desire  for  it  a 
thorough  fulfilment  of  its  mission.  The  topics  discussed  in  its  first  number  fully 
'  accoi-d  with  its  title ;  and,  as  our  limited  space  prevents  us  from  particularising,  we 
may  content  ourselves  with  saying  that  they  are  treated  in  a  genial  spirit,  and  with 
much  breadth  and  power.  The  field  which  this  periodical  proposes  to  occuj)y  is  a 
wide  one,  and  if  it  be  cultivated  with  the  talent  and  in  the  spirit  promised  by  the 
first  number,  we  predict  for  it  large  uwQQ»B."-^British  Tmperg.nce  Mvooak, 
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"  We  are  quite  disposed  to  bid  it  a  hearty  welcome.  *  The  Morals  of  Business  < 
is  an  outspoken  and  well-timed  paper,  and  the  fragmentary  story — '  Keeping  up 
Appearances ' — is  pertinent  and  well  told." — Aberdeen  Free  Press. 

"  We  hail  the  appearance  of  this  promising  Quarterly  with  much  satisfaction 
and  hope;  and  feel  satisfied  that.it  is  destined  to  be  of  the  greatest  possible  service 
in  the  cause  of  social  reform.  Judging  from  the  character,  talent,  and  variety  of 
the  articles  in  the  first  number,  we  infer  that  the  literary  staff  of '  Meliora '  is  com- 
posed of  gentlemen  whose  position,  education,  and  experience  will  enable  them  soon 
to  place  their  magazine  side  by  side  with  the  most  talented  and  powerful  journal  of 
social  politics  in  Great  Britain." — Northern  Ensign. 

"  So  far  as  literary  merit  goes,  he  begins  his  career  admirably,  the  articles  in  this 
first  number  being  distinguished  by  very  considerable  ability." — John  d' Groat  Journal, 
"  We  have  dwelt  tlius  long  upon  the  contents  of  this  magazine,  both  because 
the  subject  of  social  science  greatl}^  interests  us,  and  because  a  well  conducted 
periodical  of  this  class  is  capable  of  rendering  it  most  important  service.  We  trust 
such  may  be  the  future  of  this  magazine." — Scottish  Guardian. 

"  This  is  decidedly  the  cheapest  Quarterly  JKeview  that  has  ever  been  started, 
the  price  of  each  number  being  only  one  shilling  (!)  and,  in  this  respect,  it  may 
fau'ly  be  ranked  amongst  the  greatest  enterprises  of  the  present  characteristic  age  of 

cheap  publications  The  articles  ai-e  invariably  written  with  first-class  ability, 

in  this  respect,  'Meliora' is  not  behind  the  best  established  periodicals  of  the  age; 
and  it  needs  only  to  be  known,  in  order  to  attract  immediate  popularity  We  can- 
not doubt  the  success  of  this  periodical,  because  it  deserves  success ;  and  from  the 
high  aims  of  its  conductors,  in  relation  to  the  destinies  of  both  worlds,,our  hope  is, 
that  moral  and  social  reformers,  of  all  classes,  will  unite  in  guaranteeing  to '  Meliora'a 
circulation  comm.ensurate  with  the  exalted  interests  which  it  is  calculated  and 
intended  to  promote," — Londonderry  Standard. 

"  The  appearance  of  this  lleview  justifies  its  name.  It  speaks  wieZioro— better 
things— for  the  prospects  of  social  science,  when  its  promoters  can  publish  a  work 
of  this  size  and  value  for  a  shilling.  The  success  of  the  experiment  is  great.  We 
have  already  declared  our  hearty  sympathy  with  the  '  National  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  Social  Science.'  '  Meliora'  has  the  same  great  object  in  view,  and,  as 
far  as  we  may  judge  from  this  number,  willmost  efficiently  promote  it." — Thelnquirer. 

"  We  have  perused  the  first  number  of  this  excellent  Keview  with  sincere  and 
great  delight.  A  periodical  dedicated  exclusively  to  the  examination  and  discussion 
of  questions  affecting  our  social  condition  was  evidently  wanted,  and  the  work  before 

us  promises  to  supply  the  Avant  in  an  efficient  and  admii-able  manner.....  

We  conscientiously  and  earnestly  recommend  this  new  Review  to  our  readers.  Tlie 
price  of  it  can  be  an  object  to  very  few  people,  for  each  number  costs  but  a  shillingl 
— a  marvel  of  cheapness  even  in  an  age  of  Railway  JAhravies."— -National  Standard. 

"  'Meliora!'  The  very  name  creates  Avithin  one  a  desire  to  see  this  new  Quar- 
tei'ly.  We  have  carefully  gone  over  the  number  before  us,  and  we  feel  assured  that 
for  both  talent  and  quality  its  literature  surpasses  many  of  its  highei'-priced  con- 


"  The  aim  is  a  good  one,  and  therefore  we  bid  the  new-comer  a  cordial  welcome, 
and  wish  him  all  due  success." — IVie  Critic.     ■  • 

'  This  is  a  new  periodical  of  the  quarterly  class,  devoted,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  its  title,  to  the  great  work  of  improvement  in  eveiy  department  of  the  social 
economy.  The  intention  of  the  work  is  excellent,  and  its  articles  display  great 
earnestness  and  ability." — Sunderland  Herald. 

"'Meliora' — a  hopeful  title  and  a  result,  too,  which  the  editors  have  bravely 
set  out  to  accomplish.  Indeod,  in  their  opening  number,  they  have  grasped  at  all 
the  prominent  evils,  which  are  eating  at  the  present  moment  into  the  social  heart  of 
the  com^Tionwealth." — Bristol  Times. 

"Judging  by  the  present  number,  its  conductors  appear  determined  to  redeem 
all  the  pledges  they  have  given,  ft  contains  a  list  of  some  eight  or  nine  papers  on 
subjects  of  deep  national  importance.  These  several  questions  are  discussed  with 
ability,  and  in  a  spirit  of  ouliglitened  and  judicious  criticism.  A  well  witten 
*  record  of  social  polititics,'  and  rcvie^v  of  current  literature  are  also  added.  Alto- 
gether the  periodical  is  one  which  we  can  cordially  commend  to  tlie  attention  of  all 
enlightened  and  patriotic  citizens." — Plymouth  .Journal. 

" '  Meliora '  is  a  new  exponent  of  the  cause  of  social  reform,  and  begms  its 

career  with  spirit  For  the  good  promise  held  out  in  its  first  number,  it  is 

worthy  of  Avelcome."' — Dumjries  and  Gallov:ay  Courier. 

"  This  magazine  fills  a  vacuum  previously  existing  in  the  literature  of  the  age 

we  live  in  Tlic  subjects  treated  of  are  well  chosen,  and  to  the  purpose."— 

Brighton  Gazette. 
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"  We  are  glad  to  say,  for  our  part,  that  this  fir^t  number  promises  to  fulfil  well 
its  expressed  ptli'^osea,  and  while  toldly  handling  the  most  important  subjects  of 
the  present  day,  so  much  good  feeling  and  tact  is  shovvn  that  few  reasonable  min^l's 

can  take  offenco  It  is,  too,  a  happy  coincidence  that  this  year  there  was  iit^stitutcd 

at  Birmfngham '  The  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,' whjch 
could  not  be  better  represented  than  by  a  Quai-terlylike  the  present." — Weekhj  Re^hrcl. 
.  •  M  Many  of  its  articles  aro  written  in  a  truly  comprehensive  and  liberal  sph  it, 
and  contain  much  useful  instruction.  The  paper  on  the  'Morals  of  Business' sets 
fortli  with  vigour  and  manliness  the  iniquities  that  are  unblushingly  committed  in  the 

world  of  trade  The  record  of  social  politics  and  the  review  of  current  litcarture 

display,  in  their  compilation,  judgment  and  thoughtfulness. — Kendal  Mercy^ry. 
\.:    «This  first  number  contains  articles  on  the  opium  traffic,  reformatories,  prq§U- 
iotion,  temperance,  &e.    They  are  all  tolerably  well  written," — Daily  Scotsman! 
■  .1.   '<  There  is  no  doubt  but  public  attention  has  been  aroused  to  the  great  socifil 
qaestions  -v^hich  its  pages  purport  to  discuss.  .  We  have  been  exceedingly  ^l!?4sad 
with  the  glimpse  of  family  histoi-y,  entitled  'Keeping  up  Apppearauces.  — 
himi  Standard.  .    ,     ■  •  •  ■ 

y^.  This  new  claimant  on  public  attention  enters  a  field  in  which  there  is  arnnlp 
scope  for  those  who  ean  discuss  subjects  embraced  within  the  wide  rj^ige  of  spcl al 
Science,  with  the  calmness  and  impartiality  befitting  questions  thai  affect  tjip  \yeljl^/o 
of  the  community  in  general,  drudging  from  several  of  the  articles  in  this  periodic;}!, 
yrQ  should  be  inclined  to  augur  well  of  its  success.'" — Scottish  Press. 
.1  "  Let  us  welcome  ♦  Meliora '  as  an  able  auxiliary  in  the  field  of  social  refdrit). 
(The  article*  in  the  present  number  are  of  differing  exccllencp,  bat  all  of  then^  £j,re 
Written  with  force  and  purpose,  rising  up,  in  some  instanc3s,  to  ,  a  'br^a(l(;'|i 
eloquence  and  power." — Kewry  Herald. 

With  feelings  of  pleasure  and  interest  we  hail  the  advent  of  this  rie\y  labopM" 
in  the  broad  field  of  philanthropy.  '  Melidra '  (or  better  things)  is  as  i^ofcl^  'ah 
inscription  for  a  banner  as  *  Excelsior. In  all  that  webaVeseenof  nils  pq\y 
candidate  for  popular  attention,  we  trace  the  earnestness  of  thought' that  gjve'a 
vigour  to  language." — Brighton  Examiner.  '  . 

''  Pre-occupied  to  a  large  extent,  aa  is  the  field  of  periodical  literature,  th.^^e  js 
un(jue8tionably  room  for  a  magazine  exclusively  devoted  to  the  developragj^t'  c^f 
social  science,  a  considerable  section  of  the  popdlation  taWipg  a  deep  interest  fn  the 
progress  of  those  questions  which  have  for  their  basis  temperance,  morality,  and 

the  spread  of  education."  "  Written  with  perfect  freedom  from  sectarian  views 

and  t)arty  politics,  the  Review  may,  with  strict  justice,  be  commended  to  the 
seriouvs  attention  of  all  who  are  desirous  to  assist  in  the  extension  of  social  reform. 
Stamford  Mercury.  ■  "'  '' 

*^This  Review  may  "be  deemed,  on  the  whole,  a  very  important  contribution  to 
a  most  necessary  and  useful  department  of  literature:  filling  a  niche  \ylilbt^  h^s'too 
long  been  allowied  to  remain  vacant." — Wolverhampton  Journal. 

"  "Judging  from  the  contents  of  this,  the  first  number,  it  promises  to  be  phe  of 

lie  most  useral  of  all  our  Quarterlies  The  object  of  'Meliora'  is  ind^ecJ  a 

noble  one,  and  we  heartily  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  our  readers." — Manchester 

"It  has  made  an  excellent  start;  a  first  number  of  better  promise  oOtild  ^arc^ly 
be  lo<^ed  for.   Obviously  there  are  men  of  clear  aim's,  forceful  chavkcter,  and 

educated  habits,  connected  with  it  And  such  a  paper  as  that  on  ''fhe  Morals' of 

Business' — a  paper  singularly  opportune,  weighty,  and  impressive — is  enough  by 
itself  to  sustain  and  float  the  number."— ^orffe^-Ti  TFarcfer.  ,  ' 

■■  *.'» Meliora'  has  been  well  inaugurated;  we  Cannot  expect  its  editors  to  Aq  letter 
things,  If  they  only  keep  up  to  the  standard  of  excellence  they  themselves  hav? 
begun  with."— ^t/r  Advertiser. 

"We  are  ready  to  admit  that  there  are  both  some  good  aims  and  some  good 
efforts  apparent  in  the  pages  of 'Meliora.'" — Glasgow  Citizen.  ■  '  . 

"It  makes  a  very  fair  start.  In  the  fii*st  article,  the  varied  and  important  thei^es 
which  it  intends  to  take  Up  are  ably  passed  under  review." — Dumfries  SlayiddM. 

"On  the  whole,  the  design  of  'Meliora'  appears  to  bo  a  highly  lai^daJble  and 
useful  one;  ^and,  judging  from  the  first  number,  we  doubt  not  that  its  promoters  will 
be  able  to  carry  out  their  scheme  successfull3^" — Banffshire  Jaiitnal. 
"  Contains  much  of  really  good  writing." — Leicester  Journal. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  BOOZSELLEES. 


Spxcmiitf  CoriES  sent  per  post,  at  Is.,  from  United  'Kingaom  Alliance  Oilkes,  41,  John  DattMi 

utreet,  Manchester.  ,  , 
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Contents  of  No.  XIX. 

I.  Chtiistianitt  in  India. 

II.  Atkinson's  Travels  in  Siberia,  Tartary,  &c. 
III.  The  Bank  Charter,  and  Commercial  Credit. 
.  IV.  Pioneers  of  American  MethodisxM. 
V.  French  Versions  of  Chaucer  and  Gay. 
VI.  Darling's  Bibliography. 
VII.  Lady  Travellers  in  Norway. 
VIII.  The  Risen  Saviour— Works  on  the  Forty  Days. 
IX.  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths. 
X.  The  Danubtan  Principalities. 

•   Brief  Literary  Notices. 


No.  XXI.  will  be  published  October  1st. 

advertisements,  bills,  &c.,  will  be  received  until  the 
21st  of  September. 


N.B. — Subscribers  to  the  London  Quarterly  Review  are 
respectfully  informed  that  a  slight  change  of  name  has  been  found 
desirable,  to  prevent  occasional  confusion  and  mistake:  but  in 
every  other  respect  the  Journal  will  remain  unaltered,  and  be 
conducted  as  before. 
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